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War  eridenlly  waits  and  has  wailed  on  diplomacy.  'ITiat  is 
tfao  secret,  t)ie  solution  of  the  i^nij^a,  wliich  it  is  oihonvi^te  im- 
possible to  undi'ntland.  hr)rd  Jtilin  Ktissell  acquainted  the  world, 
fironi  tlie  Iimiingn  of  the  City,  what  the  Hritish  army  bad  been 
going  to  do.  'lliey  wore  to  occupy  Vama,  and  thus  leave  at 
Uraer  Pasha'K  di.«[K>sal  Iho  14,000  Tnrkisli  soldiRrn,  nhich  be 
kept  there.  It  is  plain  enough,  fmm  Lord  John's  speech,  that  if 
tlie  >ic^  of  Silislria  was  to  be  raised,  it  was  to  be  so  by  the  opera- 
lion  of  Turkish  troops,  not  by  any  ofTensiTc  oiK-rations  of  the 
Brittxb  nnnv.  Thrre  wsa  to  he  a  small  Frencli  division  sent  to 
tli«  Itriti^h  at  Vama,  but  not  one  of  considerable  numbers.  The 
main  body  of  ihti  French  was  to  hare  marched  under  Marshal  St. 
Aniaud  to  Adrianople,  and  uichont  going  even  to  Schumla,  but 
to  pureoe  the  direct  ro:ul  to  Sophia  and  to  Widdin,  iu  order  to 
cnws  the  Danube  aX  tlut  town,  and  opemto  against  the  Russians 
in  WalUfhU. 

To  a  simple  obserrer,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  must  occa- 
sioa  cfHmdcrablu  surprise.     For  what  is  the  greaiu&t  advantage 
in  war  ?     The  greatest  is  certainly  to  have  the  power  of  attacking 
Tonr  memy  on  a  great  many  points,  and  of  course  of  menacing 
nim  nil  all  thi>iH*  points,  which  muHt  kepp  liis  attention,  as  well  as 
h'tft  forciri  disseminated,  and  enable  the  possessor  of  that  advan- 
tage to  pour  a  great  body  of  men  upon  places  and'ujwn  armies 
unequal  to  such  an  attack.     As  long  as  the  Anglo-French  forces 
were  in  the  Bosphorus,  or  tlic  Ulack  Sea,  their  generals  enjoyed 
the  BfUantagt;  ulhided  (o.     Rus&ia  nii.k;bt  tremble  for  tlie  Crimea, 
for  SebastvpoV  for  the   Pruth,  and  the  fortresses  on  it,  for  the 
mouib  of  the  I)annhe,  and  the  fortrcKses  near  it ;   bnt  Irnni  thu 
moment  iJiit  Map^hal  St.  Aniand  look  his  fir&t  march  lo  Adii»no- 

StCf  I2tts<ian  fears  were  aUayed,  and  Russian  anxieties   ceased. 
ebastnpol  could  not  be  attached,  nor  the  Crimea  invaded  by  a 
Und  force. 

Why  then  Tvas  this  plan  of  campaign  adopted,  which  was,  we 
belioTe,  lar  less  English  than  French  I  And,  certainty,  when 
ibe  French  do  bring  double  our  force  into  the  field,  it  is  fjiir 
tliat  they  should  have  the  direction  aud  disposal  of  it.  Neither 
should  we  be  inclined  to  criticise  severely  or  |i>o  closely  these 
allies,  frankly  embarked  in  wnr  in  conjuncliun  with  us.  Our  ob- 
ject is  less  to  criticise  than  to  explain ;  aud,  doubtless,  the  ndvan- 
lages  which  we  have  munueraied  above,  might  have  been  recom- 
fMBScd  by  other  advantages  of  equal  import.  In  the  opinion 
of  Marshal  ist.  Amuud  they  were  to.  The  Marshal,  and  his 
GuTemment,  are  great  believers  in  Austria,  'lo  have  inveigled 
Attstria  imo  the  conference  which  condiinned  Kussiii,  i«  the  gie&V 
boast  of  M.  Drou>D  de  I'lJay^;  aad  the  belief  of  Om  I'rencVi 
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Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  is,  that  Austria  will  at  last,  by  declar- 
ing war,  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  Russia  to  continue  resist- 
ance. 

Austria,  on  every  occasion,  has  declared,  that  it  must  be  by  a 
great  moral  coercion,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  compelled  to 
Btoop  to  the  united  will  of  Europe.  Count  Buol  deprecates  colli- 
&ion  and  provocation ;  thinks  that  an  attack  npon  either  Sebastopol 
or  Kronstadt  would  be  premature ;  and  that,  although  it  may  con- 
tribute to  peace  to  have  the  Russians  baffled  in  their  attacks  on 
Silistria  by  the  Turks,  it  would  mar  all  hopes  of  it,  if  Paskiewitch 
were  driven  from  it  in  disgrace  by  50,000  French  and  English. 
Count  Bug!,  therefore,  begged  that,  at  least,  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign  might  be  comuunative. 

Austria,  too,  might  have  feared,  or  rather  affected  to  fear,  that 
Russia,  angered  by  the  way  in  which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has 
turned  against  her,  might  throw  one  of  its  armies  into  Hungary, 
appeal  to  the  several  discontented  nationalities  of  that  conntfy^ 
and  raise  again  iu  Hungary  a  portion  of  that  insurrection  which  it 
aided  to  cnish.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  likelihood  of  this; 
but  if  Austrian  fear  existed  of  such  a  thing,  the  line  of  march 
taken  by  the  French  army  was  calculated  to  support  and  encou- 
rage the  Austrians. 

Circumstances  have  placed  out  of  season  and  out  of  possibility 
the  kind  of  campaign  to  which  we  allude.  If  we  dwell  upon  it,  it 
is  that  the  same  influence  which  led  to  so  glaring  an  error,  is 
now  likely  to  produce  another.  We  have  still  faith  in  Austria. 
We  still  follow  France  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  requisite  to  be 
obsequious  to  Austria,  and  to  conduct  the  war  so  as  to  please  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  rather  than  strike  home  at  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. We  are  not  to  cross  the  Danube,  or  even  to  allow  the  Turks 
to  prosecute  their  victory  by  occupying  and  invading  the  Princi- 
palities. This  triumph  is  to  be  reserved  for  Austria,  which  has 
never  fired  a  shot. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  we  must 
confess  ourselves  as  amongst  those  who  are  disappointed  at  the 
complete  nidlity  of  our  military  and  naval  efforts.  Were  the  war 
concluded  to-morrow,  were  the  menacing  attitude  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  induce  Russia  to  promise  the  evacuation  of  the  Princi- 
palities and  the  abandonment  of  its  claims  on  Turkey,  there 
would  still  remaiu  the  impression  that  the  two  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  West  had  proved  unequal  to  make  Russia  feel  their 
powerj  and  that  they  were  unable  to  bring  her  to  reason  without 
the  aid  and  inten'ention  of  the  German  powers. 

To  such  objections  as  these,  it  is  replied,  that  of  the  two  great 
objects,  the  first,  to  make  war  successfully,  the  second,  to  make 

Seace  securely  and  satisfactorily,  the  Western  Powers  are  more 
ependent  upon  Austria  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The 
English  and  French  might  beat  hack  the  Russians  from  the 
Danube ;  but  what  power  is  to  keep  the  Russiuis  permanently 
from  crossing  that  river ;  what  power  is  its  natural  guardian,  and 
dUe,  from  its  position,  to  guarantee  the  task  east  of  Europe  for 
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BsHJii:    jiustrin    is    tliat   powt-r.     Aiielria  alone    ran    I'oiider    a 

(n«*v  rfltflirr,  which  dcrlHrcu  llie   D.imbian   I^rtiK'ipalitifs  neu- 

toil,  irbiclj  wiiU  tiiat  dq  foreign  soldiers  sliall  ever,  nr  in  any  case, 

toad  them — that  Uie  sliores  of  tlie  Danalie  ^ihull   be  opeu   to 

(W  commerce  of  all  nations.     Kn^land  and  France  could  only 

miaitD  hbIi  provisions  by  bniiding  a  fortress  of  itiu  first  order 

w  Ae  Dnnulw,   unil  k-aviuf^  a  joint  garris'in  there;  a  measure 

fcui^fa    with    difficulty,  joalousy.   expunse,    distasteful    tu    eiery 

party,  aud  all  the  time  eoui|rL'llii)g  the  keepiug  up  of  fleets  and 

miuefi  ready  to  give  succour  and  support. 

Tliia  may  be  tery  true,  but  there  arc  also  Tery  seriouR  incon- 
tenimlrea  ai)d  drawbacks  in  tlie  Kclieme  uf  rcudcring  Aiif>tna  ihe 
lole  and  permanent  ^imrdinn  of  the  cnuntrics  south  of  the  Da- 
ube.  Anstria  is  not  a  maritime  power.  It  has  no  Qeot.  Let 
AuKiM  have  what  force  she  pleases  on  tlic  UaiiiilH;,  nho  can- 
DOC  prereni  the  Ku&sians  froui  sailing  up  the  Hnsphoms,  and 
Undiiig  an  anny  in  any  one  of  its  creeks.  The  manlime  guard 
of  C^Riitantinople,  therefore,  against  Sebastopol,  which  is  hut 
forty-eigfat  hours  sail  frotn  il,  mnst  still  be  left  to  fleets  and  forces, 
tbtt  «rr  In  come  from  'Malta  and  Toulon.  Hut  treaties — ttolemn 
|2«tttir-«.  by  which  Itu&^ia  enga^ivs  io  respect  the  independence  of 
tbv  Poite  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Danubian  Proriiices — such 
tnatjes  as  these  with  Austria,  and  the  German  powers  parlies  to 
tben,  arc  surely  the  strongest  laws,  that  we  can  hope  or  should 
dttsirv,  aftaiDBt  the  ombiiion  of  Kossia. 

Tbia  was  the  «lrcam  ratlior  tlian  the  hope  of  two  of  the  greatest 
of  modera  steteimcD.  Talleyrand  aud  Mettcniich,  ihe  laiUT  uf 
«b<an  expecK  to  fulfd  in  1HA4  what  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  do  in  18'2f4  and  1639.  The  apparent  direction  of  Hflairs  in 
Atpitria  h.  for  thv  moment,  a  renewal  of  MetterTiich  policy — the 
alltancu  «ith  France  and  England — thi;  hand  of  fricodsliip,  less 
than  the  sword  of  enmiiy  stretched  out  to  Rusna,  llie  other  Ger- 
msu  I>Utles  led  to  ndliere,  and  lo  join  a  united  German  policy — 
aQ  tiw  is  XeUemicL's  idea,  to  which  tlio  F.mpernr  gtveK  his 
asMOt,  beeaUM  he  see^  nmiics  raiM-d,  and  truinpels  hounding, 
■ad  becanae  Uetieraich  promises,  and  France  hopes,  that  the 
Danobo  man  yot  he  his. 

It  is  a  Ik^Iuv  delusion,  howerer,  to  suppose  that  Germany  can 
e<er  he  rwtored  to  what  was  settled  iu  I8I0,  and  vfliich  prevailed 
teaia  that  linis  to  ISJS.  .Mctieruich  may  Uiink  so.  His  idea 
:ridly  IK  tlint  AiiNtria  is  hnilt  on  a  rock,  and  that  Anfliri;i,  and 
in,  and  Germany,  will  be  found  in  1!I5()  just  what  tliey  were 
in  ItOO.  This,  with  all  deference  to  M.  de  Mctteniieh,  is  gn^atly 
10  be  doubled.  France  will  always  be  France,  England  will 
atwaya  be  Kngtaud,  aud  Germany  must  always  bo  Germany. 
But  rWoria  in  ten  yirars  may  not  be  Austria,  .^nd  where,  then, 
'»  tlie  guardianship  of  the  Danube  ?  Were  the  Danube  now 
rvd,  Irt'  the  Russi;iuti  being  beaten  from  it  by  tlie  troops  uf 
W(*tem  Powers  and  those  of  'I'urkey,  and  were  the  indo- 
pondeocc  of  the  Principolitiei,  as  the  result  of  this  Bacces«fu\ 
war,  taubUshod  Ij-  Frn/fco  md  l'/£i)gfaad,  in  conjuoctiun  w\0:\ 
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Austria,  the  inhabitants,  people,  Boyards,  and  princes  of  those 
prorinces,  would  feel  an  independence,  a  security,  and  a  support, 
which  would  hare  maintained  their  sovereignty  under  all  faaaards 
and  all  chances.  ^Vhereas,  if  Rnsda  makes  a  show  of  voluntary 
xetreat,  and  if,  instead  of  being  Turkish  feudatories  under  Rus- 
sian protection,  the  Hospodars  are  also  under  Austrian  as  well  as 
Rus^an  protection,  the  people  of  the  Principalities  will  never 
acquire  that  feeling  of  independence  and  of  liberty,  which  the 
successful  arms  of  the  West  could  have  given  them. 

The  true  solution  of  the  Danubian  question  was  to  hare  beaten 
the  Rus^ans  out  of  the  Provinces  adjoining  the  river.  People, 
races,  kings,  and  politicians  in  those  countries,  and  all  eastward 
of  them,  understand  victory,  and  abide  by  it.  It  is  the  award  of 
Heaven,  the  right  of  the  strongest.  There  is  now,  however,  no 
chance  or  intention  of  that.  The  Russians  will  withdraw  before 
the  apparent  menaces,  but  realty  before  the  exigences  of  Austrian 
and  Prussian  diplomacy.  And  if  Austria  and  Russia  are  satisfied, 
England  and  France  cannot  prolong  the  war  for  mere  trifling  sti- 
pulations. 

As  to  Austria  going  actually  to  war  with  Russia — ordering  her 
armies  to  enter  Bessarabia,  and  seriously  menace  the  rear  of  Pas- 
kiewitch, — this,  which  is  and  has  been  the  daily  expectation  of 
every  writer  of  the  French  and  English  press,  never  was  contem- 
plated as  possible  by  any  but  ourselves.     It  could  just  as  much 
take  place  as  Prussia's  attacking  the  Czar  upon  the  Niemen ;  and 
for  a  Turkish  question,  too,  for  which  Prussia  cares  not  a  rush. 
Prussia,  indeed,  has  been  made  to  care  for  what  is  of  itself  in- 
different to  her  by  the  known  threat  of  France,  ihat  if  the  exist- 
ing demarcations  of  Europe  are  to  be  disturbed  by  one  power 
for  its  own  benefit,  France  will  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  be  no  longer  bound 
by  treaties,  narrowing  what  he  considers  his  natural  frontier,  if 
Russia  should  proceed  to  carve  and  appropriate  Turkey.     Russia, 
however,  is  prepared  to  concede  to  the  demands  of  Prussia  and 
of  Austria ;  that  is,  it  will  evacuate  the  Principalities,  and  declare 
itself  content  with  the   promises  which  have  been  wrung  from 
Turkey,  respecting  her  Rayahs.    These  conditions,  and  as  near 
to  the  status  quo  as  possible,  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  defensive 
position  which  the  Czar  will  take  up. 

War  or  no  war,  as  an  eminent  Russian  observed,  we  must  look 
to  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  Russia.  The  government  of 
that  empire  has  laboured  incessantly  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
supporting  sovereigns  against  their  subjects,  in  preaching  dictator- 
ship agaiust  liberty,  and  in  helping  ever}'  monarch  out  of  difficul- 
ties, so  as  to  render  them  as  powerful  and  independent  as  possible. 
The  result  of  Russia's  sincerely  conservative  efforts  has  been  to 
partition  Europe  into  three  great  military  empires  besides  her 
own,  each  of  these  empires  despotic.  It  is  precisely  these  military 
empires  which  beard  Russia,  and  which  liare  combined  to  stay  its 
advance  even  to  tlie  Danube.  Had  France  remained  conslitu- 
tioaaJ  aad  free  under  a  legitimate  Bourbon,  or  ; U(ui-Bourbon — a 
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Cbtrie»  the  Tenth  even,  or  a  Louis  Philippe — it  wouH  have  oflTensd 
M  obtlacles  to  Kussia.  Had  PiuKsiu  Ixxii  Icii  lo  stni):^'!'  aj^'aiDst 
in  democracy,  were  the  King  euibarrasstfd  into  a  liberal  charter, 
freren  in  t>ie  "oarTOir  union'  which  he  atteuptvO  fur  Germany, 
W  wodM  hare  loo  tntich  work  on  his  bands  to  be  incddlitig  with 
aati-Rii'^ian  conferences.  Had  Austria  been  ohli^'cd  to  treat  with 
«  con^litiitional  Hungary  and  a  constitutioaol  Italy,  it  could  not 
Wre  fonned  corps  itarm^e  in  Gallicia  and  in  Transylvania.  Had 
Bassis  rallied  it  in  IH^Ifl  to  nationality,  it  could  lia\'o  made  the 
prcsfDl  War  in  its  name,  and  been  invincible.  Slavons  and  even 
31ag)'ars  would  hare  been  grateful,  where  kings  and  empcroni  have 
aoi  been  so.  Alexander  got  Poland  by  |»laying  the  lilieral,  and 
dispUring  a  uondcrful  respect  for  nationality  and  constitution- 
aKsoi.  A  true  Uu&siaii,  like  Nicholas,  could  not  ^o  thiti  leii^^h. 
Hm  word  constitatioD  might  not  suit  bis  nmulh.  But  he  might 
preach  the  independence  of  the  S!avon«,  and  far  outbid  even 
fengluh,  French,  and  .\ustiian  iutcntiuns  fur  tho  independence  of 
both  Ci»-  and  Trans- Danubians, 

A  Riuman,  of  that  only  claM  of  RuKsinus  which  l<now«  cffery- 
tfaing,  ms  a  very  short  time  since  expounding  to  Ins  astonished 
oonipanions  of  other  countries,  bow  this  must  be  the  future  policy 
of  Nicholas.  He  was  met  by  a  smile  of  incredulity  from  more  than 
vne  of  lhu$e  whom  he  addressed,  .-^nd  he,  who  was  most  dubious, 
Ulastratrd  bis  smile  by  saying,  "And  Poland?"  Tliiswas  to  hint, 
that  if  the  Czar  durst  play  at  the  game  of  ineurrection,  and  try  to 
imitaii?  that  policy,  which  Canning  threatened,  but  never  put  in 
practice,  that  of  abetting  the  insurgents  and  insurrectionists  of  alt 
cciuniries,  the  Czar's  enemies  would  have  far  greater  advantage  lo 
trip  bim  up ;  that  eveu  Poland  was  far  more  discontented,  and  ready 
lo  mutiny,  than  any  land  of  .Slavon  or  Magyar.  "  Y'ou  do  not 
"know  Poland/'  observed  the  Russian,  "or  you  would  not  continue 
to  recVoD  upon  it  as  tho  Poland  of  18-'K).  lloliere  me,  my  friends, 
ibera  i»  no  longer  a  Poland,  Bavo  the  few  who  exist  in  emigraiion. 
The  surface  of  the  Ouchy  of  Warsaw  has  been  swept  clean  of  its 
FoKsb  popoJatioD,  and  there  arc  more  genuine  Uussians  in  Poland 
now  tlian  Poles.  You  might  as  well  foment  an  insurrectiou  in  the 
eunrons  of  Moscow  as  in  those  of  Warsaw.  No  doubt,  one  of  the 
threats  which  has  stirred  Prussia,  faas  been,  that  if  the  war  were 
protracted,  French  and  English  troops  would  infallibly  land  iu  the 
Baltic  prorinccs  of  Rii»iia  ;  and  that  if  Courlaudcr  or  Tilhnanian 
were  tbneby  prompted  to  revolt,  tbo  insurrectiou  wuidd  gain 
PowDt  and  di.<(puie  tite  tranquillity  of  Prussia.  And  it  is  true 
ettou;;!),  that  insurrection  might  easily  bo  arou.scd  in  cither  Prus- 
siaii  or  Auitiiau  Poland.  But  Russian  Poland  is  now  past  the 
poasibiltty.  Polish  nationality,  as  yon  call  it,  bas  not  merely  been 
(tnnglcd,  but  eaten  up.  Russia  and  tho  United  Stales  of  America 
are  toe  only  nations  at  the  present  day  which  can  nut  only  over- 
eone  but  assimilate,  and  extend  their  nation  as  well  as  their 
finatJer ;  and  they  arc,  consequently,  destined  to  form  ibc  great 
empim  of  the  old  and  of  the  ul'vv  world.  England  ban  taVetk 
tbtrc  centuries  to  assimilaiv  hvhtul,  and  in  that  Utile  tasV  \\iv&  tvoV 
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yet  succeeded.  Alsare  remains  as  German  as  in  the  farfit  year 
tlittt  l.(iiii»  SIV.  conquered  it.  Neiihrr  rrance  nor  England 
knoirs  liovlo  aseimilate.  AcouDlry  must  be  young  lo  possegG  the 
powers  of  digcsiion  reqiusite." 

Tliis  doctrine  of  digesting  and  assimilating  siiliject  or  con- 
quered couuiries,  is  certainly  the  strangust  reasou  ret  alleged  for 
putting  a  deci<led  and  definitive  fitop  lo  the  nrn^^csH  of  Kusna. 
And  bfivbarisni  certainly  hiis  powers  for  this  purjtose  which 
civilised  couutries  dare  not  employ,  it  can  treat  population  like 
sht'P]!,  ili.splace  tlieni,  sepanilu  them  fntiii  troxliliiin  and  fntiu  creed, 
and  thu»  acconipliith  an  atiiMrjuion  impossible  to  the  countricK 
of  tho  West.  'J'lie  powers  of  uveu  Itu»»iau  assimilation  are,  how- 
ever, cxftggemtc-d.  The  llolcic  provinces  rcniflia  as  German  as 
they  were  in  the  first  days  of  their  conquest;  Jind  even  of  Poland, 
tlii'ti'  UTO  routs  and  Hparks  under  ground  that  uo  Russian  boot  can 
tread  out. 

Far  from  having  asBimilatcd  the  province^  last  conquered  at  its 
exti'c Ditties,  these  offer  to  invading  Bimies  every  facility  and  desire 
of  emancipAtton.  Finns  and  Lithuanians  on  the  Baltic,  us  well  as 
the  Tartar  and  Mahometan  races  on  the  Crimea,  and  eastward  of 
it,  are  best  prepared  for  indeiM^ndeDce.  Thus  if  Ku»ia  was  to 
rcfiiKr  all  terms, and  pentist  in  a  Inuglhcned  war,  the  Western  |iovrcrs 
would  Be\'«r  large  slicra  from  the  overgrown  empire  of  Russia, 
and  that  the  most  inipoitant,  because  they  art*  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  empire.  Deprived  of  the  Crimea,  HuMiia  would  not  have 
a  port  in  the  "Black  Sea;  no  port  capable  of  being  used  as  an 
arsenal.  Ueprived  of  Itcvcl  and  Ilclsinf,'fnr5,  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
Would  be  a  mure  eUttumm,  and  ihe  Ku^^.^aii  cajiilal  with  enemies 
permanently  e-slabUnhird  at  its  gales. 

But  the  great  problem  which  the  present  war  nwett  if  not  solve, 
at  least  throw  considornhlo  HgbL  u|)on,  in,  the  relative  force  of 
naval  offence  to  coast  defence.  The  last  war  left  the  opinion 
BBtablUhed,  that  granite  wu«  superior  to  oak.  The  guns  upon  the 
arc  an  overmatch'  for  the  cannon  which  floats  with  the  other. 
Jut  the  jimgress  made  in  the  aiming,  in  the  gimncry.  and  tho 
propelling  of  ves'M.'ls  has  been  so  gi'eat,  that  people  were  inclined 
to  think  that  the  leviathans  of  the  deep  had  inntieDBely  increaned 
in  the  relative  power  of  silencing  and  destroying  land  defences. 
Tliu  circumstances  which  marked  the  desiruotion  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  where  the  Egyptians,  however  good  artillerymen,  and 
reared  in  the  Trench  school,  were  unable  to  hold  their  ground 
agaiuHl  the  fire  of  the  £eel,  was  considered  conclusive.  And 
when  it  was  fir^t  known  that  we  were  going  tn  war  with  a  nation 
which  had  merely  coast  defences  and  littoral  fortresses  to  oppose 
lo  onr  nten  of  war,  the  exultation  was  great,  and  the  expecution 
of  wouders  to  be  innuedialely  achieved,  equally  so.  The  ardour 
of  thcjiu  anticipations  has,  B-e  need  not  ksv,  vcrr  much  abated. 
Tlie  ttarine-«s  of  our  fleet  for  now  nearly  two  months,  evinces 
a  great  respect  fur  stone  walls  and  granite  batteries.  Kven  with 
'Napier,  the  calculation  of  probable  injury  or  loss  evidently 
balances  the  prospect  of  advantages  to  be  gained. 
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Tfcere  aie,  hoirercr,  a  preat  many  consideratious.  First  of 
ifl  cumes  itie  iDutUiiy  uf  damaging  sliip^  merely  for  the  salie 
tt  aonentarily  tli»inouming  guns,  anil  clearing  battcrius.  Sup- 
fO&B  e*«ry  gun  on  tho  walls  of  Sebustopol  were  dismounted,  its 
attUlcryuen  blovm  from  their  iIcfcuccD — stiiipiise  eren  to  grant 
ibey  w^rc  displaced,  that  n-e  had  but  t^  land  and  blow  up  the 
■MSt  obuoxiuuB  u(  its  dtilences — where  is  the  gaiu  without  peima- 
mmt  oecnpalion  ?  In  a  few  weeks  tbtj  Russians  would  hare  put 
ererytfaittg  to  righta  again.  Every  displaced  stone  would  have 
boo  replaced,  erery  cannon  d<'&lru}'ijd  uould  give  way  to  one  of 
In^vrMetaL  lliurc  arc  not  more  than  a  couple  of  vessels  hitild- 
ing  at  S«bBstopol.  Russia  teeniK  with  naval  stores.  What  could 
w*  dirfttroy  there  which  could  not  be  Rupplicd  ?  and,  so  destroying, 
what  Uiuuld  our  fleets  ijuflvrr  Such  conKideralions  as  the^e  cool 
Che  afdour  of  narnl  couiiunndcrs.  Such  a  place  as  Sebastopol 
on^it  evidently  to  hv  atUckt-d  by  a  land,  a»  M'ell  a*^  sea  force,  and 
thMi,  Mil  tniTcIy  for  tlie  piiqiusc  uf  more  eubily  capturing  it,  but 
Oi  order  fo  make  sure  of  its  capture,  and  turn  it  to  accounL 

AU  that  has  been  said  respecting  Sebastopol  applies  equally  to 
Svaaborg.  It  would  cost  two  or  three  vessels  to  reduce  il^  and 
wkai  Rboald  be  done  with  il  after  all  t  Let  the  Kussians  rc-cntor 
ilaataoktng  ruin»,  and  they  will  m.ike  a  far  more  efficient  fortress 
ont  of  their  remains  than  it  nan  before,  for  they  will  then  linow  all 
its  weak  poinlB,  and  everything  rculiy  wiiiitiiig  for  its  more  perfect 
anBanaaL  aud  defeuce.  'Jliere  is,  however,  one  fortress,  and  the 
■oat  iiDpQctant  of  all  Ku»siaii  foctrusscti,  which  is  not  in  ihc  con- 
dition o(  either  Sebastopol  or  Swcuhorg;  and  that  is,  KronstadL 
]|  is  situated  on  an  uland.  If  taken,  it  might  be  kept,  garrisoned, 
dafanded.  Croastadt  iu  possesi^ion  uf  a  foe,  St.  I'utcrsburgh 
wild  be  untenable;  all  the  pomp,  power,  and  court  of  this  city 
ahiHild  be  trausfcn-cd  to  Moscow,  and  the  great  work  of  Prter  the 
Great  would  bo  undone.  But  can  Kron^ladt  be  taken  }  This  is 
■  qmilipD  ihoi  uo  one  cnn  answer.  If  attacked  iu  known  and 
expected  ways,  Kmnstadt  is  considered  by  luiHtary  and  naval  men 
iflfovgaaLlc.  But  nar  has  its  devices  aud  iuvt-ulious,  and  we  are 
oiftKljr  in  tbo  dark  as  to  what  might  be  attempted,  or  what  might 
ncccvd.  If  it  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  mist  tempting  uf  prizes.  It  is  n  fort  aud  citadel  to  the 
capital  uf  Kossia;  and  its  cuuquust  wuuld  be  a  grealar  blow  than 
even  Napoleon  ever  dealt  that  empire  iu  his  many  batlle-ficlds. 

But  if  Kroustadt  canuot  be  taken — and  certainly,  wlicu  tve  con- 
aider  tliAl  there  is  but  one  chanuel  capable  of  rrceiviug  large 
vaaa^  which  approach,  and  that  thousands  of  gnus  can  be 
■Oncentiated  upou  that  chanuet,  it  is  ver^'  possible  that  it  cannot 
be  taken — then  Ruasia  in  Lite  Baltic  is  like  Rui^ia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  only  rulnerablc  to  a  land  force,  which  shall  arm  permanently 
to  invailc  aud  occupy  its  disalfccled  provinces.  The  rususcitation 
of  Tartar  iudt-pentlunce  in  the  Crimea,  of  Swedish  superiority  in 
Finland,  arc  severe  blow^  that  can  unly  be  dealt,  however,  by 
targe  expeditionary  armies,  tlie  allied  fleets,  however  poirurfal, 
playing  but  a  sccoatiary  part. 
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But  IhcBc  ore  tedious  eutcrfmses,  dcpentiing  for  success  on  tT 
numhtr  of  circumstances  cunceniin]»  which  we  liavo  no  ctsrtain 
(lata,  tliough,  indecfl,  it  is  erident  iliat  the  Govcmnoents  of  both 
France  and  Knglaud  bare  uot  yet  luoked  to  tlicm  us  means  of 
warfare,  at  least  for  llie  present  year.  Our  tactics,  ihcrefore,  as 
we  suid  at  tlie  beginning  nf  this  article,  wait  upon  our  diplomacy, 
and  our  dtulumacy  undertakes  to  bring  Kusaia  tu  reasuii.  less  by 
Btlncking  nor  with  our  flcctn  mid  armies,  than  by  gelling  the 
Gcituan  Powers  to  menace  war.  At  llie  moment  sve  write,  the 
world  is  on  tliu  li|>loo  ui  expectation  to  see  Au&lria  srurt  forth  and 
take  part  in  the  war ;  and  even  Prussia  call  forth  tier  laudwebr, 
and  advance  her  contingent  into  Poland. 

In  despite  of  all  appearances,  ull  promises,  all  declarations  to 
the  contrary,  wc  still  persialin  the  opinion  that  Prussia  is  friendly 
to  the  Czaj- ;  that  it  only  joined  llie  Conference  at  the  first  no 
doubt  with  the  hope  of  •i^erling  war,  but  also  with  the  iulention 
more  of  serving  than  of  hui'ting  Kn<ssiu.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
party  in  Pnissta,  and  even  at  the  Pnissijin  court,  which  thinks 
that  Itnssia  has  vvei^heil  with  tyrannous  power  upon  Oermauy,  and 
especially  upun  I'nissiii,  prcvenliii};  her  fitim  putting  herself  at 
the  henii  of  Germany  in  1^4!),  and  thus  drawing  her  back  ft-oui 
the  positiou  of  a  Oriit'rate  p'vwer,  Mhich  she  was  about  to  assiimet 
to  that  of  a  secoud-mtu  power;  llius  buniblin^^  the  kin^^ilom  in 
the  eyes  of  Kuropc,  and  the  dynasty  in  the  consideration  of  ihc 
people.  Tilts  is  a  wrong  mit  only  felt  by  liberals,  but  by  function- 
aries and  olliccrs — by  Hnnsen  and  by  Bonin,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  Piiucc  of  Prussia. 

But  such  feelings,  eren  of  injustice  and  wrong,  do  not  amount 
to  a  desire  to  humble  Russia  by  forco  of  arms.  The  Empress  of 
Hussia  is  sister  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia ;  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  sister  of  Alex- 
andar  and  of  Nicholas  ;  there  is  that  feeling  between  tbe  families 
that  would  give  to  war  a  fratricidal  character  At  ibis  moment 
the  King  has  been  to  meet  the  Kmperor  of  Russia,  and  be  hae 
brought  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  with  hiui.  The  inter- 
view is  the  prelude,  not  to  war,  but  to  peace.  The  Prussian 
monarch  has  just  met  the  Austrian  Emperor  at  Tetschcn.  Ue  is 
fully  aware  how  far  Austria  has  connected  herself  to  the  Powers  of 
the  West.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  out  of  this  interview  will  pro- 
ceed more  taugible  propositions  for  peace  thua  have  yet  been  put 
forward.  One  of  these  already  shows  itself,  and  evidently  is,  lliat 
the  Kussiaus  shall  retire  beliind  the  Prnth,  the  French,  English, 
and  Turks  i-cniainiug  south  of  tbe  Danube,  whilst  tlic  Principalities 
are  to  be  occupied  by  an  Austrian  army,  until  such  time  as  the 
full  conditions  of  peace  be  agreed  on^  and  the  fate  of  the 
Donubian  provinces  sealed.  The  Porte,  it  is  said,  has  already 
consented  to  the  Austrian  occupation,  no  doubt  with  the  appro- 
baiion  of  Franco  and  England. 

Soch  are  our  opinions  of  the  present  state  of  the  crisis,  the  pre- 
sent feelings  and  aims  of  the  difiircnt  Oovenimcnts,  But  we  may 
be  wrong.     Every  one  forms  a  judgment  to  the  best  of  his  opi- 
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MDB  and  iDrunziKlion;  nnil  liiii  imprcFslon  nf  a  measure,  or  of  a 
atOt  may  be  utterly  chnngrd  -itul  sot  astray,  so  ttiat  the  uisosi 
■nr  BIT.  We  are  far  fruui  pretending  to  more  tliao  comiiion 
■dgnieni  of  Uio  ways  uf  iut'oritmtioii  opeti  to  oil  cbc  world. 
nom  this  wc  conclude  thai  Prussia  cnonol  be  inimical  to  Russia, 
iue*  not  meditate  war,  and  ouly  interferes  for  friendly  puriiose^. 
OTtlie  sincerity  and  of  the  efficacy  of  Austrian  hoKlililv  tu  Jtuesia 
«e  also  dovibt,  ihoiigh  not  in  llic  same  tlcgrt^e.  Austria  is  deeply 
laterested  in  removing  iias&ia  from  the  Danube,  and  iu  setting 
free  tbe  fttreain  o(  that  river.  Rut  that  she  vroulil  pro»ccnlc  her 
vinrs  at  present  by  any  other  than  diplomatic  efforts  appears  to 
us  Diottt  unlikely. 

But,  wc  repeat,  we  may  he  wrong.  Events  may  surprise  and 
contradict  ut.  Tlie  Em|>eror  Nicholas  may  prove  obstinate. 
Nbiwi  lit*  tan  ding  the  failure  of  liis  ever)'  hope,  the  tardines't  and 
utier  want  of  success  of  his  own  army,  wliich  could  not  drive  iho 
Xoriu  back  from  SiUslria  and  Kalafat,  still  he  may  have  put  faith 
iaUie  defeu»ire  power  of  bis  empire,  and  muy  refuse  to  treat  of  the 
ira  of  Ttirkey  iu  common  with  oihcr  Powers.  If,  as  the  result 
of  bis  obstinacy,  Austria  and  Germany  should  be  forced  into  a 
war  with  Russia,  then,  indeed,  wili  comiiicnee  a  new  era,  then  will 
apm  oat  a  new  aeries  of  poliiicnl  events,  aims,  and  relations,  and 
the  world  be  gratified  with  wlial,  after  all,  it  most  loves,  that  is  to 
Mv,  uuTcIly. 

To  uke  the  weight  of  Russia  off  Gcnnony,  to  emancipnte  the 
country  bO  far  as  to  leavo  it  Lo  its  own  influences;  lo  allow  its 
OVD  different  opinions  and  parlies,  itillu<-nces  and  ideas,  interests 
■od  policies  lo  become  developed  and  tlirow  cut  men  aTid  parties 
to  rvpretent  thorn — this  would  do  more  for  the  advancement  of 
Europe,  aud  of  her  liberty  in  it,  than  any  event  that  couid  pos- 
ubly  take  place.  The  chief,  and  final  result  of  a  free  Germany 
would  iio  doubt  be  to  maite  Prussia  more  powerful ;  and,  if 
Prussia  w«te  unequal  to  the  task,  to  at  least  erect  a  genuine 
GL-rmany  west  of  the  Inn,  which  would  cnt  off  Austria,  and 
comi'cl  it  to  seek  its  strength  eastward,  not  westward.  Germany 
would  then  repudiate  Austria,  and  the  Ilouse  of  Hapsbuig  would 
find  itself  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  a  German  empire  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  Slavonic  one.  For  Ibis,  however,  Rnssia  must  be 
not  only  humbled,  but  defeated ;  not  only  checked,  but  reduced, 
and  reduced  bo  as  the  two  Rrcal  German  Powers  alone  could  do, 
hacked  by  the  alliance  and  support  of  llie  Powers  of  the  West. 
~Sor  is  the  eflbrt  too  great  for  (iiTuiinis,  if  Germans  could  have 
a  will.  Wc  do  not  believe  in  its  bein'^;  ever  attempted ;  but 
wo  should  be  the  very  first  to  hml  the  effort,  should  it  be  made, 
aa  the  very  greatest  one  that  fortune  could  ordain  for  tbe  com- 
plete emancipation  and  development  of  Europe. 

This  desirable  result,  altliough  it  may  uot  come  now,  for,  wo 
repeat,  Prusiiia  appears  not  to  be  sincere  in  its  hostilitv  tu  Russia, 
a&d  Austria  is  uot  half  so  warm  or  so  zealous  as  she  pretends 
to  te — tlie  result,  though  it  may  not  come  now,  may  be  accom- 
ptifthed   hereafter.    For,  honcivr  Icniciuly,  and    even   fncniWWy 
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treated,  Knssia  canDot  but  conceire  a  deep  gradge  against  the 
Gennan  Powers,  whose  attitude  has  hambled  it,  and  still  ob- 
structs the  great  aim  of  Russian  policy.  Whether  the  Czar  mar 
not  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article,  that  is,  by  embTacing  Slavonic  nationality,  and  favouring 
even  German  liberalism,  remains  to  be  seen.  He  may  be  eonsti- 
tutiona]  in  Berlin,  socialist  in  Paris,  Magyar  at  Pesth,  Rouman  at 
Bucharest,  Greek  at  Athens.  He  is  a  person  prodigal  of  promises, 
and  not  parsimonious  of  money ;  and  these  qualities  are  apt  to 
win  the  confidence  of  patriots  who  arc  seldom  either  sufficiently 
scrupulous  or  snfficientiy  wary  to  fear  or  reject  the  hand  which 
holds  out  to  them,  no  matter  with  what  purpose,  sympathy  and 
succour. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  and  anti- 
cipations upon  the  fnture  of  Europe,  that  must  not  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  antagonism  between  Germany  and  Russia 
should  be  complete,  for  the  commencement  of  that  great  change 
which  is  to  be  wronght  in  the  policy  of  the  world.     But  every 
one  must  have  deferred  this  hope  until  the  arrival  of  the  mode 
rately  liberal  or  constitutional  party  to  power  in  Germany,  and 
when  those  acquisitions  of  political  inflaence   over  its   gorem- 
ment  should  impel  them  against  RussiaD  preponderance.    No  one 
ever  dreamed,  or  dared  to  hope,  that  the  princes  of  Germany 
would  do  this  of  themselves.     No  one  could  have  believed  that 
Austria,  which  owes  the  successful  campaign  of  Radotski,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Milanese,  to  a  timely  supply  of  succours  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  which  again  was  indebted  to  the  same  Russia  for 
the  expulsion  of  Kossuth,  and  the  submisnon  of  Georgey,  could 
ever  break  with  Russia,  in  order  to  ally  itself,  and  lean  for  support 
— upon   what?      Upon  Germany,  which  Austria  cheated  of  its 
country  and  its  liberties;  upou  Prusna,  which  it  hambled  and 
ousted  of  its  land;  and,  finally,  upon  France  and  England — the 
one  Austria's  rival  in  Italy,  the  otiier  the  protector  of  that  Hun- 
garian insurrection  which  Russia  extinguished.     No  power  could 
have  predicted  this  of  Austria,  or  can  as  yet  believe  it  sincere. 
And  if  it  turn  out  true  that  Lord  Clarendon  and   Drouin  de 
L'Hnys  have  accomplished  this,  they   certainly   deserve  much 
greater  credit  and  honour  as  politicians  and  diplomatists  than 
have  as  yet  been  awarded  them. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Austria,  deeming  herself  obliged  to  take 
separate  ground  from  Russia,  was  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
look  for  support  in  Germany.  However  averse  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  England  and  France,  it  is  evident  that  they  put  the 
German  powers  to  the  necessity  of  deciding  between  the  alterna- 
tive, of  either  coercing  Russia,  or  being  coerced  themselvetf,  into 
turning  their  whole  force  against  Russia.  Their  neutrality  was, 
therefore,  an  encouragement  to  Russia.  The  Western  powers, 
too,  plainy  showed  that  they  would  be  unable  to  respect  this  nea- 
tralitf ;  and  that  if  Russia  was  enabled  by  the  culpable  apathy 
of  the  German  powers  to  appropriate  the  Dannbian  provinces, 
the  Western  powers  could  only  retaliate  by  pressing  on  Italy, 
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■pm  the  Rhine,  and,  perhaps,  npon  the  'Hnltic  provinces. 
mmnd  by  ihese  new  hoslilities,  Austria  aii<l  Prussia  forswore  their 
•OflmoD  SQiuitici,  and  losolred  to  face  tliu  rtangur  together,  or,  at 
Imt,  to  assame  the  nppoarance  of  doin^  so.  They  concluded  a 
firaty,  fjuaraiiteeiog  each  other's  prorinces ;  a  tre&ty  quite  as 
aaoh  directed  against  France  and  England  ns  af;ainst  Russia. 
They  then  irent  to  Ciermany  for  adherence,  and  they  found  it  at 
Bunberg  aod  at  Frankfort.  Tlie  other  Btatcs  of  Germany  joined 
tlw  iMcnsive  alliance,  and  agrevd  to  support  both  of  the  great 
povrrrs  in  war  if  uitiicr  uf  their  territories  be  alucked.  It  is  only 
lo  the  caAf!  of  offensire  war ;  that  is,  of  entering  upon  an  iurasiou 
of  Russia  or  foreign  territories,  that  the  Diet  hesitates,  or,  at  least, 
ntparm  a  new  deliberation  prcrious  to  deciMnn.  It  is  to  he 
nowrbMl,  that  when  WuTtomburg  and  Saxony  hnvc  adhered  to 
dns  resolntiuD — one  of  which  Courts  is  closely  allied  to  Russia 
by  Diarriaf;r,  and  the  otlior  by  policy — we  may  infer  that  no  war 
B^D»t  Russia  is  contemplated  by  these  countries  no  more  Lhan 
it  is  by  Prussia. 

Thiu  &r  bad  we  ivritten,  when,  on  the  last  day  and  tlic  last 
bour  of  going  to  ]>rc»!t.  the  xure  tidings  are  announced,  that 
Bniia  has  onlcretl  the  wilbdran'al  of  her  troops  from  the  Princi- 
paBtiea.  it  is  carefully  announced  at  the  same  time,  that  Russia 
MftuM  ibe  demand  of  .\u»tria  to  erarnatc  these  same  Principali- 
ties. This  means  that,  in  doing  so,  there  is  a  wish  to  aroid  sccui- 
iag  to  do  so  in  accord  with,  or  in  obedience  to,  Austria.  Unfor- 
touairly  there  is  iiiautfest  proof,  that  Austria  was  previously  aware 
that  RilHia  would  ovaeimte  the  Principalities ;  for  she  had  already 
negotialed  with  the  Pone  a  treaty  for  her  occupying  tliesc  pro- 
triatse*.  Austria's  occupation  of  the«e  provinces  is  plainly  a 
■aiianrw  to  prevent  England  and  France  passing  the  Danube, 
or  following  the  Russians.  It  also  prevents  Turkey  from  pursuing 
the  advantages  of  victory.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  the  best  accre* 
ditt-d  jouniiis  uniTeri>ally  announce  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
destroy  tJlc  j^i-rol  opinion,  that  Austria  has  been  in  collnidon 
with  Ruaata  all  alon^ ;  and  now,  at  the  critical  moment,  comes 
ianmd  to  save  thtJ  Czar  liolli  in  a  po)itiraI  and  a  di]iloroalic 
aame.  Now  it  is  that  Marshal  St.  Amaud  has  changed  his  firm 
resolve,  and  no  loager  marches  to  Widdin,  but  hastens  to  A'ama, 
if  he  has  a  ideseope  long-sighted  enough,  to  contemplate  the 
nifiing  of  the  sieBC  of  Stiiatrin,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rui^ians 
lo  tbal  bank  of  the  Danube,  where,  by  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
Aoitria  precludes  I'ithcr  France  or  Fugland  from  following. 

If  tbia  should  he  the  case;  if  the  Uusiuans  n-ithfiraw  from 
Stlistria,  and  fidi  back,  not  only  upon  JaAsy,  but  behind  the  Pruth  ; 
and  if,  according  to  tlie  nouly-bruiled  treaty,  neither  Turks, 
Engliib,  nor  Fri-och  follow,  of  this  we  feel  certain,  that  the  universal 
opinion  iu  Knglaud  will  be,  that  we  have  been  humbugged,  and 

CUiai  ilie  entire  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  will  have  gone  for 
nothing.  War  has  hitherto  waited  on  diplomacy ;  in  that  case  it 
will  b«  completely  stopped  by  diplomacy.  Here  let  us  notice  a, 
uggeation  put  forward  b_y  one  of  our  leading  mii)u»tcria\  oTgaiffi. 
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Tins  i»  for  the  French  and  English  armies  not  to  pass  the 
Danube,  not  to  invade  Bessarabia  or  Southern  Russia,  but  throw 
their  whole  force  into  the  Criinoa  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Schastopo].  In  this  plan  of  warfare  there  is  the  gretttest  of  ri«k, 
because,  from  the  njoment  that,  in  obedience  to  Austiia  or  to  any  ■ 
other  inHiieucc,  we  refuse  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Bessarabia,  ' 
lluftsia,  feeling  secure  from  that  frontier,  can  collect  the  entire  of 
her  soutiieru  military  force  in  tlie  Crimea;  and  wc  may  thus  Knd 
150,OOU  Itiissian  soldiers,  with  pmportionid  artillery,  on  tho 
heights  landward  of  Seljaatopol.  This  would  proliably  be  the 
result  of  Dur  not  invading  Bessarabia  and  menaciug  Odessa. 
Nicholas,  from  haired  to  Turkey,  may  hiRsIe  and  dolay,  and  refuse 
to  give  any  satisfaction  as  to  her  liitorc  purposes,  or  as  to  the  future 
fate  of  the  Principalities,  and  Llie  guarantee  of  their  iudependence. 
Wc  need  not  say  that  the  independence  of  the  Principalities  is  no 
more  advanced  or  served  by  an  Austrian  occupation.  The  effect 
will  bu  to  beat  down  the  liberal  and  national  parly  in  thcKC  pro- 
vinces. So  much  is  this  the  rase,  that  wc  must  fear,  as  llie  result 
of  an  Austrian  occupation,  that  tlie  Russian  party  in  the  Princi- 
palities will  be  greatly  increased  by  it,  for  the  people  of  the 
country  prefer  tlie  Russians  to  the  Austriana.  bo  that,  instead  of 
creating  a  national  and  independent  party  in  Wallacliia  and  Mol- 
daria,  we  shall  be  driving  the  population  of  the  country  into  the 
arms  of  Russia. 

The  way  to  av(»d  ihis,  would  bo  lo  prevent  the  Austrians 
from  occupying  cither  Jaasy  or  Bucharest.  Let  that  duty  be 
left  lo  the  Hospodars,  the  Govcmment,  and  the  Slates.  Let 
Austria  occupy  auy  njiliiary  po&iliun  she  way  conitidcr  requisite. 
But  to  allow  her  lo  do  more,  and  lo  complelc  whatever  the  Hus- 
uans  may  have  left  undone  in  the  wav  of  consuming  the  food  and 
stifling  the  liberty  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  wdl  redound  little 
to  the  honour  of  the  allies,  or  conduce  little  to  the  future  seltle- 
incnt  of  the  Oanubian  provinces. 

It  is  lo  be  hoped,  that  not  only  will  the  Austrians,  if  allowed 
to  enter  the  Prineipalilies,  he  prevented  from  turning  the  occupa- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  political  oppression,  hut  it  is  also  to  be 
hoped,  nay,  it  is  indispensable,  thai  the  allied  troops  should  pa» 
the  Danube  at  once  into  Bessarabia  and  reduce  ihu  Ilusi^iau 
fortresses,  especially  that  of  Ismail  on  the  northcnt  banl*  of  the 
rirer.  No  treaty  of  peace,  securing  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  can  be  of  ai'ail  as  long  as  Russia  is  allowed  to  commaud 
that  Plream  by  fortresses  or  baiterics.  If  she  be  left  Bessarabia* 
it  should  be  only  uu  the  condition  of  having  no  fortresses  on  its 
bunks.  When  the  Rhino  was  left  as  the  French  frontier  of 
\Hllif  on  the  condition  of  Hnningucn  being  rased,  she  was  allowed 
peaceable  possession  of  ilie  territory  to  the  Rliinu,  but  on  the  con- 
ditiuD  that  it  should  not  be  turned  to  oflensive  purposes.  In  like 
manner  Russia  should  he  treated  with  rei^ard  to  the  Danube.  If 
she  should  bo  left  the  Kilian  branch  of  the  Danube,  that  of  the 
^uUneh  should  at  least  he  taken  from  her  guardianship,  it  being 
proved  how  grossly  and  selfishly  she  misused  it,  crco  to   the 
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Kolcmn  sliptilatioiis.  Rut  none  of  thcst*  t1iinp;s  can 
if  the  campaign  is  to  stop  here,  and  llie  100,000 
•nied  troops  are  to  march  from  Varna  to  the  Danube,  and  ihra 
march  back  again. 

We  shall  now  reap  the  bcnelit  of  hflving  urged  Prussia  to  take 
put  in  Uie  quarrel  and  in  Ihc  conferences,  insleud  of  sliultiiig  her 
ont,  and  being  from  fir^t  ti>  last  coiiteiileit  with  her  neuiralily. 
Fof  no*r,  of  course,  instead  of  hostile  camps  and  entrendied 
anoieN  we  Khull  have  uothJDi;  but  conferenciis  and  congres^scs. 
Ami  in  these  vrc  ehull  l)c  but  In-o  to  tvro,  or  two  to  thix*e.  Even 
if  Ilu<Aia  be  excluded,  or  excludes  herself,  she  has  an  intimate 
friend  and  allv  in  the  Prussian  uiinister  to  take  part  in  any  con- 
fenrnce,  whilst  Austria  will  be,  as  she  has  been  all  alnng,  half  and 
half.  ETerything,  however,  M-ill  depend  nn  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  understanding  MJth  Frauce,  as  these  firnily  united,  and 
possessing  the  cttnfideucc  of  tlic  Sulian,  cau  insist  on  the  condi- 
tions whteli  they  think  indispensable  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
«bat  has  takeu  place,  and  which  has  occasioQed  thoiu  so  mueh 
trouble,  effort,  and  expense. 

Tiie  inie  interests  of  France  and  England  ou;!lit   to  be  the 
genuine  independence  of  the  three   Rreat  Danubian   provinces, 
free  alike  from  Turkish  interference,  Russian  dictation,  or  undue 
tiifluvDcc  on  the  part  of  Austria.     But  as  the  three  power'*  differ 
about  Greece,  so  they  may  differ  ;\bout  the  Principaliucs,  and  if 
ibfv  do  so  openly,  liiey  may  produce  the   same  resnlt.  as  that 
brought  about  in  Greece,  whose  Court  and  dominunt  parly  gart: 
thrmselves  up  to  Kussin,  and  put  trust  in  the  Czar  ntoiK.'.     Thf 
fir*t  and  great  embarraRsraent  tu  U5  in  that  the  tnily  patriotic  and 
liberal  party  in  the  prorinces  will  be  inclined  to  put  tnist  in  Kng- 
lond,  and  in  England  alone,  as  a  country  which  possesses  a  con> 
afilntional  gnTemmenl.     Marshal  St.  Amaud,  endowed  with  full 
pentcTs  from  Paris,  is,  we  iVar,  no  gi-eat  stickler  for  liberty,  uo  great 
lover  Lif  coustituUoual  goremment.    Austria  is  still  less  so.    How, 
tben,  ore  ve  to  prevent  the  liberals  of  the  Danube  friini  forming 
•Dd  becoming  a  party,  like  th»t  of  Mavrocordato  in  Greece,  stig- 
latizcd  as  an   I*>n^lililL  party.     If  this  in  Greece  raised  up  dire 
lities  and  objections,  what  would  it  not  do  lu  the  Princtpali- 
?     Moldavia  border*  the  Austrian  Buckowitie  along  an  exten- 
siTe  frontier,  and  so  communicates  with  Gallicia.     Its  relations 
with  Hungary,  and  especially  witli  the  Slaron   portion  of  it.  Is 
exteanve*     Moreover,  Jassy  is  within   a  few  hours'  ride  of 
le  Prulh.     Whatever  kind  of  government  is  established  in  W'al- 
lochia  nnd  Moldavia,  but  especially  in  the  latter  province,  must 
•«riously  affect  the  Austrian  and  Russian  provinces,  that  border 
on  it.     Wc  cannot  give  both  a  purmaiiont  cause  of  complaint, 
nor  yet  cim  we  give  up  Moldavia  to  the  military  and  desimiic  rule, 
which  it  pleases  Austria  as  well  as  Russia  to  consider  the  only 
I  sane  and  the  only  possible  course.     Yet  it  is  the  liberal  party  lhat( 
Is  anti-Russian,  and  by  sacrificing  nnd  turning  our  backs  on  that! 
liboial  party,  wc  extinguish  and  help  to  crush  the  only  tcalV^ 
mnti-Russian  parir  in  the  prorioce. 
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In  &!rvia  the  peasuiLs  are  ciitopletely  emancipated.  En  Wal- 
tacLia  and  MoUlana  they  arc  not.  The  two  cKtnjmc*  arc  proditc- 
dve  of  iocouveDience.  What  we  should  look  to,  would  be  the 
deTelopracnt  of  a  niiddlc  and  coiumi-iciul  rlasH,  wbic}i  uaiiiiut  fail 
to  slait  up  as  soou  as  the  PriacipaUtics  and  the  Danube  are 
fully  thrown  open  to  the  comnierce  of  ttie  West.  Xhei5«  coun- 
tries, in  fact,  would  become  our  granarv.  Al  present  our  capi- 
talists send  millions  out  to  R4issia,  because  the  rc^'idar  govern- 
uient  tborv  uusure  the  payment  of  debts,  and  obttcnance  of 
contracts.  Were  the  same  security  in  the  Danuhiau  provinces, 
English  capital  would  abound  and  fructify  there,  in  preference 
to  going  to  feed  the  Russian. 

And  this  n-ill  form  the  Ime  strength  and  independence  of  that 
great  banier,  the  development  of  commercial  wealth,  luiuscs, 
shipping,  and  importance  on  its  banks.  A  Trench  writer,  indeed, 
said,  sonic  tiuic  Bincc,  that  the  bc»t  way  of  soUing  tlic  difficulty 
of  the  Danube  and  its  mouth,  would  he  to  do  there,  vhnt  n.ilions 
have  doue  for  the  UUiue,  that  is,  eslabhsh  the  most  industrious, 
must  populous,  and  most  wealthy  of  races  at  and  around  its 
mouth.  In  other  words,  malte  a  Flulland  and  IWIgiuro  of  the 
Dauubian  provinces.  The  Dobrudscha  is,  in  fact,  a  Zeehud. 
The  mouth  of  the  Danube  resembles  Uie  muutli  of  llie  Kliine, 
except  that  Uie  couulry,  on  the  banks  of  the  former,  is  far  more 
fertile,  far  more  free  from  inundation,  more  cnlli%-aled,  more 
healthy.  The  race  and  the  freedom  alone  arc  wanting.  We  ran, 
however,  give  to  Uic  Danubians  tliat  great  boon  which  tlie  Dutch 
procured  for  themselves.  Wu  may  guarantee  Uium  iudepcudence 
and  neutrality.  We  may  taboo  them  ngiiinst  untiqucrin;;  anuicx, 
put  them  under  the  uuiicd  protection  of  Kurope,  and  effectually 
bar  the  stream  of  conquest  in  that  direction. 

lu  such  aims  as  these  we  should  have  to  cantcnd  not  cmly 
agzuDst  Russia,  as  well  as  against  Prussia,  her  Sancho  Panzain  this 
expediliuu,  but  against  .\ustria,  whicli,  liowever  jealous  of  Russia, 
is  still  equally  jealous  of  independent  Slavonic  Principalities, 
Russia  has  uever  inlcnucddled  more  at  Jassy  and  at  Bucharest, 
than  Austria  has  dune  iu  Servia;  aud  the  greed  of  cxtc-nsion  is 
not  greater  in  one  than  it  is  in  the  other.  But  the  Danubian 
Provinces,  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  would  be  as  mucli  lost 
to  them  and  their  independence,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by 
Russia.  By  resisting  Austria  as  u-ell  a»  Russia,  we  shnlj  be  able 
to  plant  a  fresh  course  of  civilisation  and  commercial  prosperity 
in  tlie  suutii-east  of  Europe,  which  in  a  few  years  would  bring 
those  regions  up  to  a  level  with  the  west,  Wliereas,  if  we  fail  iu 
our  duty  and  our  inti^rest  at  the  present  conjuncture,  centuries 
may  elapse  before  tlie  same  result  can  be  attajuud. 

Wo  may  feel  damped  in  these  hopes  by  tiio  example  of  Greece, 
and  its  freedom.  But  Greece  wants  the  elements  of  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity,  which  are  tbi;  true  impetuses  for  raisiug 
a  stiite  from  degradation.  The  Danubian  bos  what  the  Greek 
wants,  his  fertile  soil,  and  its  ample  produce.  Political  iostitu- 
tions  musl  bo  based  on  commercial  prosperity.  Freedom,  without 
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wcaltli,  is  like  Mcd  strctm  on  the  dcf^ert,  tbrre  is  nouglit  vrbcrein 
U  c»a  talcc  root.  Let  cointucreial  prospcrit)*  grow  there,  am]  we 
■hall  oooo  have  frtt*  cummnuilivs.  If  wo  do  cven'thing  requisite 
•oopen  the  commerce,  free  the  trade,  dcvtiope  tliu  judustr^-,  and 
protect  the  ri^ht  of  the  Danubians,  and  of  also  tbc  trade  wUh 
Ibesn.  wu  Kball  have  1»td  the  best  foundatiou  for  tbeir  {mlilical 
iiidrpcnd4'ncR  and  freedom.  But,  to  attain  lliis,  tbcy  niu»t  not 
mDnin  tbc  slarc*  of  l]ie  boyards,  nor  musi  one  of  those  tt-rritonal 
MBBtes  n-liicb  AiKtriit  patroni7.>7s,  be  liie  arbiter  and  nilec  uf  the 
Principalities. 

The  great  fear  is,  that  France  may  not  agree  wiiJi  ns  in  lbi», 
SUe  wants  no  mpplics  of  com,  and  the  cx))ort«  lees  for  peasants 
and  BgncultaristK  tban  for  the  wealthy  and  cirilised.  She  may 
thinlt  more  of  political  combinations  llian  of  commerciut  relations 
in  tbc  BUcli  Sea.  France  may  U:  mure  nilbng  to  propitiate 
Aastrta  thau  wv  arc,  who  liavu  nothing  to  ask  and  nulliing  tu  gire. 
But,  in  Initli,  France  hat.  beharod  no  well  and  so  disinterestedly 
hiliierto,  that  there  is  no  reaiion  to  entertain  fears  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  turning  aside  for  petty  motireH,  or  one-sided  viewn. 

Greece  will  form  another  question.  The  Empcrorof  .Austria, 
il  is  known,  did  not  form  a  ]H>litical  marriii^e  m  ben  be  esp<jused  a 
BaTsriaii  priuceKS.  The  Knifieror  met  the  lady  at  Ischl.  where 
be  arrived  quit4^  unexpectedly.  His  cboico  was  immediate.  No 
slalcBnuui  proposed  it,  no  diplotnatit^t  negotiated-     Tlie  heart,  not 

C"cics,  decided  tbo  young  Kmperur;  and  thu  circumAtaiico  does 
crc^L  Buc,aL  tbe  same  tirac.it  gives  tbe  IIousc  of  Bavaria  a 
friend  in  tbc  Empuror.  And  the  Bavarian  family  at  Athens  will 
be  sujiporU-'d  by  all  tbe  inlliience  of  Austria,  It  would  cf-rtainly 
be  desin^o  ta  set  Otbo  nud  the  (jiiecn  aside.  But  tbe  prL-isump. 
tire  heir  to  tbe  Ga-ck  throne,  Adalbert,  has  adopted  llie  Ciruek 
TcTigion,  and  the  substitution  fur  Othu  would  be  a  lesson  at  ouco 
to  Hivsna  and  Greece,  which  would  have  a  certain  effect.  Tbe 
pimi!>hmcoi  thus  woidd  fall  where  it  was  deserved,  and  tbe  Greek 
slJdemicn  miglit  be  ^ariid  their  present  humiliation. 

There  rrmains  the  great  question  of  Tnrliry,  to  which  Kngland 
and  France  have  constilnk-d  lliumselves  tbe  protecting  powers. 
Russian  views  towards  Turkey  aw  too  plain  to  bu  huncefortb 
doubted.  Ruftsian  influence  at  Constanlinoplo  must  be  hence- 
forth small;  and  the  old  Turkish  retrograde  party,  within  and 
without  the  Divan,  bare,  we  trust,  received  their  death-blow. 
The  Sultan  will  now  get  tbc  best  of  counsel  and  the  best  of  aid 
towud!!  the  organisation  of  bis  army,  his  navy,  and  hi»  internal 
^■".ministration.  Since  Russia  ceases  to  be  the  immediate,  the 
reatcning,  the  cicmal  foe  of  Turkey ;  for  tbo  treaties  which 
most  coiDD  after  tbe  war  must  finally  guarantee  her  from  attacks, 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish  government  to  employ 
Christians  both  in  the  army  and  nary,  as  well  as  in  civil  nfGces. 
The  Christians  must  be  taught  that  tlieir  pro.sp«cts  are  those  of 
the  empire,  then  there  vrill  bo  no  intolerance,  no  subjection  of 
A  creeds.  And  if  fanaticism  dies,  or  eatmnt  be  indulgid,  then  will 
■     arise  amalgaroatiou  and  good  fcllowshipf  with  the  (aic  liva^t^ 
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between'  the  creeds,  which  can  be  carried  on  by  learning  and 
good  sense,  and  amidst  cirilisation.  What  creed  vill  go  to 
ibe  wall,  and  be  lost  in  such  a  pacific  encounter,  ire  need  not 
proclaim,  although  we  feel  pretty  certain,  that  Mahometanism  will 
disappear  gradually. 

The  consequences  to  Turkey,  however,  of  a  treaty  concluded 
between  all  the  powers  for  ber  protection,  either  with  the  sanction 
of  Russia,  or  without  its  adhereuce,  are  more  vast  than  could  here 
be  enumerated  or  entered  upon.  We  have  only  here  to  express 
regret,  that  the  war  has  not  been  prosecuted  with  more  alacrity, 
purpose,  and  success.  More  efficient  aid  given  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Russians  in  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  would  by  this  time 
have  driven  the  troops  of  the  Czar  from  Georgia,  and  confined  his 
empire  to  the  north  of  that  great  range  of  mountains.  The  fear 
now  is,  that  in  any  treaty  concluded  in  Europe,  the  Asiatic  con- 
fines of  either  empire  will  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  and  that 
Russia,  prohibited  from  conquest  on  the  Danube  or  the  Bos- 
phorus,  may  turn  her  whole  efforts  to  both  sides  of  the  Caspian. 

We  admit,  however,  that  we  must  not  ask  too  much  ;  and  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  France  and  Austria  for  allies  in  Asiatic 
wars.  In  that  quarter  of  the  globe  we  are  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  As  to  Russia  seriously  menacing  India,  we 
have  the  best  authority  for  knowing  that  such  fears  are  idle.  And 
if  Persia  be  the  object  of  Russia's  ambition,  this  is  a  portion  of 
Asia  bordering,  upon  Turkey,  the  independence  of  which  con- 
cerns the  other  allies  of  the  Sultan  quite  as  much  as  it  does 
England. 


The  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  were  made  before  the 
receipt  of  the  recent  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  whole  Russian 
army,  and  the  declaration  of  the  intention  of  Russia  to  retire  from 
the  Principalities  out  of  *'  high  consideration"  (according  to  the 
Russian  reply  to  the  message  fiom  Vienna)  for  Austria. 
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Tt  U  proljable  that  when  lleywood  opened  the  conversation 
vitb  Mr.  Paul  Chcqucrbpiit,  which  concluded  iu  the  disastrous 
Ruuiner  recorded  iu  our  la-<t  chai)ler,  the  priest  had  not  arranged 
any  specific  plnn  for  rendering  that  excitable  .voung  gentleman 
useful  in  the  prosccntion  of  certain  designs  Hcywood  had  in  vicv, 
and  which  by  no  mcniiB  tended  towards  the  comfort  of  Hernard 
Carlyon.  llut  Faul  tiiibuKomcd  liinisolf  with  so  much  fHciWty,  mid 
indicated  with  *o  much  unconscious  precision  the  chord  which 
required  touching,  that  before  iJeywood  resolved  to  take  him 
home  to  St.  Alban's  PhicCj  he  had  quite  detenmncd  what  work 
b«  vrontd  set  him  to  do.  And  the  following  morning,  while 
tempting  Paul's  not  over  eager  appetite  with  divers  stimulating 
ddieacies,  of  which  the  priest  was  an  exceedingly  good  judge,  he 
broke  ground  without  mucli  prelimiuary. 

"  Rrrcrting  to  onr  little  talk  Inst  night,  J[r.  Chcquerhcnt," 
■aid  the  priest,  busying  himself  with  some  of  the  breakfast 
amngemeDtSj  in  order  to  let  Paul  get  over  any  embarrassment 
which  recollections  might  occasion,  "  I  suppose  that  you  and 
Bernard  Carlyon  are  intimate  friends,  aud  iu  one  another's  con- 
fidcnceV" 

"  Why  no,"  said  Paul,  "  I  can't  say  that.  It  seems  odd  that  we 
are  not  more  intimate,  all  things  considered ;  hut  Carlyon  had 
always  a  sort  of  myster}'  about  him,  or  I  fancied  bo,  nud  you 
might  go  on  telling  htm  tfoitr  history,  and  your  troubles,  and  your 
lore  afTairn,  and  »ll  the  rest  of  it,  fur  hours  f*"'*  ^c  would  listen, 
and  give  you  advice  if  you  wanted  it,  but  he  never  told  tfim  any- 
thing in  return." 

"  'I'ticre  might  have  been  good  reasons  for  that,"  said  lleywood, 
Btgnilicantly. 

•*  I  >€  thought  so  too,"  said  Jfr.  Clicquerbcnt,  "at  times.  But, 
if  there  Is  anything  wrong,  he  has  managed  to  keep  it  very  close; 
and  you  sec  he  gets  into  tir»t-mte  society,  and  is  asked  to  stay  at 
great  people's  housea,  and  aho^'eth<-r  one  doe<  not  know  wU&t  to 
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think  of  him.  But  whnt  you  told  me  last  night,  and  vhich  seems 
like  a  dream  to-dny,  hns  opened  my  eyes  in  n  great  measure." 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  make  any  use  of  your  enlightenment  ?** 
said  liey  wood.  "  Here,  let  me  give  you  some  hot  cott'cc — try  that 
devil— or  do  you  propose  to  resign  to  him  a  young  lady  who,  it 
appears  to  mc,  is  almovt  worth  looking  aAcr,  unless  you  have 
other  vieirs," 

"What  I  am  gomg  to  tell  you  is  in  perfect  confitTcncc,  Jlr. 
Heywood.  I  have  formed  a  great  rci^pect  for  you,  nnd  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  your  advice.  I — yon  vould  not  perhaps  hcUevc  it — 
but  my  afTcction  for  that  young  lady  is  very  warm  and  very  sincere, 
and  I  received  a  great  shock  in  learning  that  she  was  Lord  Rook> 
bury's  daughter,  and  a  much  greater  one  in  finding  that  she  is 
legitimate." 

"  Two  circumstances,  my  dear  friend,  irhieli  one  would  have 
supposed  were  in  your  favour.  Would  you  have  pieferrcd  her 
reuiaiuing  an  actress^  and  being  eoudcmncd  all  her  life  to  paint 
her  face,  and  exhibit  her  ancles,  for  the  delcctatiou  of  any  snob 
who  could  find  sixpence  to  pay  half-price  to  a  gailer\-  ?" 

"That  a  one  way  of  putting  it/'  said  Paul,  ^iseoDtentedty. 
"An  artist's  life—" 

"  My  dear  Chcqurrhent,  don't  talk  nonxensc.  The  way  I  have 
put  it  is  the  way  society  puts  it,  behind  the  backs  of  nrtifit!i,  as  you 
call  them.  Is  that  the  life  you  would  select  for  a  ^rl  whom  you 
cared  about?" 

Paul  rcmcnihcred  many  pleasant  days  which  he  had  spent  with 
Angela  while  she  was  fulftlling  her  engagements,  and  he  grum- 
blinjjly  admitted  that  the  stage  Iiad  its  humiliations,  hut  also  its  tii- 
umplis.  Tlie  priest  was  ubslinafe,  and  would  not  CTcn  allow  that 
the  triumphs  were  worth  having,  the  hij^hesl  being  the  throwing  an 
entire  theatre  into  a  paroxysm  of  adniimtion,  which,  from  an  igno- 
rant mob,  whereof  the  pit  and  gallery  fonncd  the  overwhelming 
majority,  was  no  compliment  to  an  educated  peraou. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  we  are  talking  uselessly,  because  that  part  of 
the  business  is  settled  without  us ;  and  Lndy  Anna  Rookton  is  not 
lilicly  to  have  to  curtsey  to  the  plebeians  in  return  for  another 
*  reception ' — is  not  that  the  word  ?  Uo  vou  know  when  she  leaves 
town?" 

"No,"  said  Pauh  "That  reminds  me,  though.  A  very  good 
thought.  I  '11  go  and  see  her  this  very  morning.  Twelve  o'clock, 
bv  Jove  :  how  late  wc  are  !" 

-  ■ 

"  You  slept  soundly,"  said  Ileywood,  "  nnd  I  thonght  it  might 
do  you  no  harm  to  have  your  sleep  out.  Pooh,  pooh,  don't  look 
discomposed — the  cscitcmcnt  of  our  conversation  would  have  bccu 
enough  to  overset  you,  even  if  you  had  drunk  nothing.  I  have 
seen  a  man  talk  himsetf  into  intoxication,  over  water.  Bnt  what 
good  do  you  propose  to  do  by  seeing  Jliss  Livingstone?" 

•'  \\'ell*/*  said  Paol,  "I  should  like  to  come  to  an  Hndcr^tniidiiig 
with  her.  To  tell  yon  tlie  truth,  we  have  hceu  so  intimate  for  a 
very  long  time,  that  I  think  she  is  using  me  coufoundcdly  tQ  in 
encoriTaging  any  one  else's  attentions." 
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**  Xs  it  fair  to  nslc  jrou  whether  vou  evur  aane  lo  an  nndcntatid- 
tup  before,  &nd  whcuahr  Mnsirhat  vouHrcplenscdtocallanHrtist?'* 
■id  Um  priest,  uialiciouslT.  "Or,  iu  pjjiin  English,  did  yon  cTcr 
ebU  her,  or  eveu  admit  to  vourscif  thiit ^'oii  IntuudtHl  to  marrv  her? 
Come,"  he  added,  Imighing;,  ''vou  arc  in  the  confeaaional." 

"If  vou  put  it  Bu"  siiid  Paul,  "  I  certaiuij  hare  no  right  to  sar 
Uiat  I  ever  exactly  proposed  to  her.  Bnt,  bless  my  sou),  I  wa"a 
ahtnrs  in  her  oompaQv ;  I  hnvc  written  her  heaps  of  letters,  Tve  got 
woe  of  her  h;iir  in  mj  puntu  iiurc — uo,  it  is  in  my  other  one — )  have 
taken  her  out  to  hundreds  of  dinners,  and  I  believe  that  I  should 
lukre  a  good  action  for  breach  of  promise  agninat  her." 

"  I  ahould  like  to  have  brought  up  all  that  evidence  against  yon, 
if  the  eaae  bad  hccii  the  other  way.  and  yon  had  deserted  her. 
I1o«r  you  vould  have  thrown  up  youi-  head,  and  bleated  your  soul 
then,  and  wuDdcrod,  by  Jove!  ivhnt  sucti  girls  were  made  of  to 
fancy  that  because  a  ^entlcmnn  paid  tlicm  some  attention,  tlicy 
«ere  to  be  a  dog  on  him  for  life,  and  all  thnt.  1  know  you  young 
CeUmra,"  said  Ueywood.  "I  do  nut  believe  that  you  can  a:iy, 
hooestly,  that  you  ever  contemplated  introdudng  that  youu^  lady 
to  your  guardian,  or  to  your  rich  relatioua,  the  proud  good  old 
■nnts  in  particular — in  fact,  you  were  very  happy  to  flirt  about 
villi  n  prrtty  and  amut^jiig  companion,  but  you  thought  »s  much 
id  mamuge  as  1  do — I,  a  priest  of  Rome.  Well,  she  in  above  lliat 
aort  of  thing  now,  and  so  you  may  go  and  look  out  for  somebody 
■lac ;  there  i^  plenty  af  other  young  ladies  wiio  like  champagne  and 
ice  pudding." 

Pxut't  cooacicnce  told  hira  th.it  ITcywood  spoke  the  tn«!i,  but, 
(with  our  tuual,  wisdom)  he  instantly  bejpui  to  »eek  tu  convince 
hinuelf  that  aa  he  bad  been  sincerely  attached  to  Angela,  he 
daoold  have  proposed  one  day  or  another,  and  thnt  he  wa«  therefore 
iB-treatod,  and  be  mumbled  something  of  the  kind,  which  made 
tbe  prteA  Laugh. 

*'  Corac,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  use  in  self-decep- 
ttoo.  1  know  that  you  like  her  very  much,  and  if  I  were  to  si\y 
that  I  know  she  is  very  fond  of  you,I should  only  say  what  1  have 
RBCOO  to  beheve." 

"  Yam  know  that?"  said  Paul,  colouiiog  up  to  the  routs  of  his 
^air  with  pleasure. 

"  I  do  not  speak  lightly  on  sueh  matters,"  said  Ileywood,  gravely. 
"I  retain- mmeient  respect  for  my  vocation  not  to  spurt  with 
affair*  invoU-ing  humnii  happiness  or  misery."  And  if  bo  could 
aot  repress  a  sort  of  smile  as  he  spoke,  he  concealed  it  trotu  Paul 
by  fiulahinf;  his  sentence  iH-hind  the  newspaper. 

"  Then,  by  Jove,"'  said  Mr.  Chcquerbcnt,  "  mv  case  is  not  so  bad 
aft(3-alll" 

"  liiMv  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir?"  said  Hcywood,  earnestly. 
"  If  yuti  imagine  that  you  are  at  all  iu  a  favourable  position  in  re- 
^■ni  Ui  )Iias  Livin^tunc,  the  sooner  you  diaabusc  yourself  af  &uch 
sn  imprtfiiion  the  better.  Vou  have  had  many  years  of  chances 
with  her,  but  you  have  lost  them  alt" 

*•  Yes,"  sata  Van),  "hut  who  ttos  to  know  tliat  ihc  would  \ic 
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remembering  that  his  observntioa  slightly  ciasbed  with  his  previous 
professions.  The  priest  nodded,  to  hIiow  tlmt  he  saw  the  blot,  but 
was  not  going  to  hit  it,  and  Paul  added.  "  Anv  how,  if  she  cares 
about  me,  that  is  something  gained,  surely." 

"  With  Miss  lanngstone  of  the  Polyhymnia,  a  good  deal,  no 
doubt;  with  Lady  Anna  Kookton,  of  Rookwood,  not  much.  You 
have  lost  her,  my  youug  friend,  and  I  tell  you  so,  plainly.  You 
may  take  it  from  me,  but  if  you  prefer  hearing  it  from  "Miss 
Augela's  own  lips,  put  on  your  hoots,  and  take  a  cab  in  the  Hny- 
markct.  I  will  wait  here  tilt  you  return  and  inform  me  that  tihe 
has  given  yon  a  dismissal.'* 

Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  looked  TCry  blanl:  indeed  at  tins  intima- 
tion, and  began  to  break  up  his  egg  shells,  very  vindictively,  into 
extreme  sraallness,  making  curious  faces  all  the  time. 

"  Why,"  he  suddculy  exclaimed,  after  a  loug  pause,  during  which 
Heywood  rend  very  quietly,  "  you  asked  mo  if  I  were  going  to 
resign  her  without  an  effort  ?  That  meaut  that  you  thought  I  had 
some  chance  with  her.'' 

"And  in  reply,"  snid  Mr.  Heywood,  "you  gave  me  n  sort  of 
deceptive  answer,  intended  to  make  nic  believe  that  you  und  she 
were  in  a  dificrcut  rclntlou  from  thnt  iu  uhich  I  knov  you  to  lie. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  your  secrets,  but  no 
man  likes  to  be  thought  a  dupe,  and  I  have  only  cndeavoure<l  to 
show  yon  thnt  1  perfectly  understand  your  position.^  And  he  re- 
sumed liis  paper. 

"I  declare  to  you,"  said  Paul,  quite  piteously,  "that  I  had  no 
intention  of  dccei^'ing  yon,  or  of  cxiiding  any  question.  On  the 
contrary,  I  felt  quite  happy  to  tliiuk  that  you  were  inclined  to 
interest  yourself  iu  my  affairs,  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  should 
misuuderstAnd  me."     And  lie  spoke  in  all  sincerity  this  time. 

Heywood,  who  deemed  that  he  had  now  asserted  his  superiontv 
suBicientty,  turned  upon  him  with  the  most  pleasant  smile. 

"Don't  mistake  me,"  he  said,  "for  a  moment.  If  I  felt  hurt, 
it  »as  that  I  had  not  succeeded  iu  making  you  think  me  worthy 
your  confidence.  1  should  he  glad,  very  glad,  to  promote  your  fl 
welfare;  and  have  reasons  for  being  interested  iu  you,  of  which  ™ 
we  need  not  talk  now.  But  if  I  interfere,  it  must  be  ou  the  con- 
dition that  you  are  either  entirely  guided  hy  my  advice,  or  that 
you  i(j«t  it  altogether.  I  should  not  interpose  if  I  did  not  believe 
that  1  could  be  of  material  service." 

"Anything  in  the  world  thnt  you  can  point  out/'  said  Paul 
earnestly,  "I  will  try  to  do.     Can  I  say  fairer?" 

"  I  wish  you  could  not, in  that  colloeation,"  said  the  priest,  "for 
it  is  particularly  bad  ^English.  Never  mind  my  saying  that  kind 
of  thiug,"  be  added,  Uugliiug,  "it  is  my  way.  Well,  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  so  much  conlidcncc  in  tuy  wish  to  serve  you.  And 
now  answer  a  question  or  two  which  bear  upon  the  business, 
though  you  may  uot  sec  that  thcv  do.  You  arc  still,  X  believe,  in 
the  office  of  Molesworth  and  PeukridgO!"' 

"M.  and  P.  hare  still  that  honour,"  said  FauL 
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"But  if  1  unOerstood  Carlrou  aright,  rou  do  not  attend  ranch 
to  buincss ;  in  fact  rou  ilo  not  kuov  niucb  abont  it  ?  " 

"It  w*s  very  good  of  him  to  say  thnt," said  Paul,  augrilv.  "If 
I  give  my  mind  to  work.  I  rather  beliere  I  can  master  it  aH  welt  as 
■eoie  other  people  'who  think  themselves  deuced  clever,  but  who 
dooH  make  a*  many  hits  as  they  fancy,  I  can  tell  them.  Why,  it 
wu  only  hut  Monday  I  went  down  the  lane  and  attended  a  Miim- 
■ooi  before  old  Pollock,"  (Mr.  Chequerbcnt  adopted  the  craccful 
Ibnn  in  which  the  junior  members  of  a  profession  like  to  aliudu  to 
its  bnuls),  "aud  I  smashed  Fossel  and  Pobb's  managing  man; 
•miuhed  him  utterly,  sir,  aud  had  it  all  my  own  wny.  Pollock 
hniLAc'ir  told  him  he  hadit't  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

"  Take  my  adnce,  and  give  your  mind  to  work  for  the  present," 
i&mI  Ueywood  impressively;  "and  it  is  possible  that  your  rival 
mar  be  reduced  to  the  condition  described  by  the  Lord  Chief 
B«ron." 

"  Ai  1  laid/'  responded  Paul,  "  you  luve  onJy  to  give  me  an 
mgtmda,  aa  vb  call  it,  and  I  will  be  all  obedience."  For  he  bad 
rapidly  aeqnircd  a  great  and  va^ue  reverence  of  Hcywood  ;  and 
Una  bad  been  increased  since  Paul  hnd  learned  that  he  was  a 
Grtfaoltc  priest.  He  had  some  notion,  I  tliink,  that  tlie  thunders 
of  tbc  Vatican,  of  which  he  had  heard,  hut  had  a  somewhat  in- 
definite idea,  were  about  to  be  set  rolUng  for  his  espccinl  benefit. 

"  Then  1  gather  that  you  do  attend  to  business,"  said  the  priest. 
"Are  yoa  much  in  communication  with  your  employer?" 

"Tbo  old  Mule?  Well,  no,  not  more  than  1  cim  help,"  said 
Paul,  far  he  is  a  cantankerous  kind  of  i>nrty,  and  thinks,  like  Sir 
Peter  Tcaxle,  that  it  is  a  wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  people  we 
praise  the  better." 

'*  And  rou  like  to  be  praised  ? "  asked  the  priest,  looking  full 

JDtO  Pnul'ii  &tce. 

"  One  likci  tu  be  appreciated,  at  any  rate,"  said  Pnul ;  "  and  it  is 
DOC  in  the  olil  Mole's  way  to  say  much  that  is  plca^nt.  Uut  I 
know  all  that  lie  is  about,  bccnuse  I  copy  a  good  mauy  of  the 
entries  oat  of  his  attendance-book  into  the  bills  of  costs." 

•*AJiI"  said  Hcywood,  "do  I  understand  that  term  rightly? 
Tfce  attendance-book  is  the  record  of  what  is  done  for  clients." 

*'  Not  qnite  tlint,"  said  Paul,  delighted  to  be  able  tu  impart  some 
information.  "It  is  the  book  in  which  Molc»worth  put.i  down, 
every  day,  a  note  as  to  whom  he  bus  seen,  what  letters  he  has 
wiitten,  and  so  forth,  to  be  charged  against  the  client." 

"  Bnt  he  would  put  down  nothing  that  all  the  cstablisbraent 
might  not  read,  I  suppofic?'^  said  Ileywood,  carelessly. 

"  AVhr,"  said  Paul,  "in  strictness  he  ought  not ;  nnd  his  course 
ii  dectdcijtv  irregular  aud  dangerous,  m  I  often  tell  him.     Dut  he 
bit  of  making  notes  of  explanations,  nnd  reasons,  nnd 
to  be  remembered  in  future,  which,  of  course,  do  not  go 
into  the  bills — 1  should  rather  say  not,  or  some  people's  weak 
minds  would  be  astonished — but  there  they  arc.     However,  he  has 
sense,  and  he  is  very  particular  about  having   thU  booV. 
brought  bnck  to  hiai  the  aioiaeut  tre  iiarc  done  with  it  *,  and  t\ve 
tiJJ  oaej  Me  ktx-ps  JtK-kvti  up." 
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"  All,  in  tin  boxes  with  staring  labdb.    I  know  them." 
"Yes :  but  the  bos  in  question  is  kept  locked  up  in  our  strong 
room,"  said  PauL 

*'Oh,"  said  t^e  priest,  nnconcemedly ;  "then  I  suppose  diere 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  your  looking  back  to  any  particular  entry 
in  one  of  these  books  ?  " 

"A  difficulty?  Well,  yes,"  said  Paul,  ''because  it  would  seem 
queer  for  me  to  be  lookuig  into  a  box  like  that.  The  odier  clerk* 
might  make  observations ;  and  I  have  more  thsm.  one  enemy  who 
might  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Molesworth.'' 

"  Carlyon's  ingenuity,  I  suppose,  would  not  luive  been  so  soon 
at  fault,"  said  Heywood. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  see,"  said  Paul,  immediately  brought 
up  to  the  collar  by  this  reminder,  "  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  at  the 
moment.     Of  course  the  t^ing  can  be  done.'* 

"  Well,"  said  Heywood,  "  it  is  very  desirable  for  your  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  certain  young  lady,  that  I  should  see  a  record 
of  some  transactions  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  period 
which  I  can  point  out ;  and  if  Mr.  Molesworth  has  given  any  of 
tfa^e  notes,  and  explanations,  and  reasons,  so  much  the  better." 
"  And  yon  desire  me  to  copy  them  out  for  yon  ?  "  said  Paul. 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  asking  you  to  undertake  that  labour,*'  said 
Heywood.  "  My  notion  was  that  if  I  could  see  them — an  hour 
would  answer  my  purpose — ^the  object  would  be  gained.** 

"You  want  me,"  said  Paul,  slowly  and  dubiously,  "to  get  a 
book  out  (^M.  and  F's.  strong  room,  aud  bring  it  to  vou  to  look 
at?" 

"  Do  not  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chequerbent,** 
said  the  priest,  with  a  show  of  displeasure.  "  I  do  not  want  it ;  I 
ha%'e  no  concern  in  the  matter,  I  supposed  myself  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  sen'e  you;  and  if  you  think  that  I  am  not  qualified  to 
do  so,  pray  let  us  drop  the  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  erpected  that 
I  should  feel  more  strongly  for  Miss  Liiingatonethan-a  gentleman 
does  who  professes  to  love  her." 

"Don't  be  displeased,"  said  Paul,  "but  just  consider  my  posi- 
tion. You  see  I  am,  as  an  articled  clerk,  a  sort  of  confidential 
man ;  and  the  thing  is  rather  a  queer  one  to  do." 

"  Don't  do  it,"  said  Heywood,  "  and  there 's  an  end.  Only,  as 
you  have  very  properly,  and  I  may  say  in  a  way  which  increases 
my  respect  for  your  intellect,  referred  to  your  relation  with  your 
employer,  I  may  remind  you  that  you  are  bound  to  take  a  lai^e 
view  of  your  responsibiUties.  Remember  that  in  attaching  your- 
self to  Mr.  Molesworth,  yon  merely  complied  with  one  of  the 
forms  necessary  to  bring  you  into  that  great  system  of  equity 
which  is  represented  by  law ;  and  that  you  are  in  effect  a  minisfe«r 
of  justice.  How  tax  you  have  a  right,  simply  from  private  feeling- 
towards  Mr.  Molesworth,  to  abstain  from  any  course  which  wiU 
promote  the  justice  you  hare  bound  yourself  to  forward,  is  « 
matter  for  your  own  consideration." 

This  piece  of  sophistry  was  exactly  caleolated  to  {dease  Paul, 
mho  immediat^y  looked  profound,  and  tried  to  catch  the  tone  of 
^e  other. 
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•Tb»t,  I  allow,"  said  Paul,  "is  a  view  to  rrhich  I  liare  Dot, 
P«)k«|M,  given  ■ufficiciit  attentiou.  Allow  me  n  few  monu'iitB." 
Aad  he  aificcted  to  be  deep  in  tbouglit.  "  Vcs,**  lie  soid^  "  I  am 
pnpHTcd  to  admit  that  iberc  is  much  ia  irhat  rou  say,  aud  cer* 
tat&ly  I  aiu  not  the  penoti  to  «briuk  frutn  rcsponsibitity.  Yob 
fad  certmia  timt  tlie  Interests  of  Alias  Liringstone  are  introlrcd  in 
Ae  eoane  jtni  propose." 

Most  ocitniuly,"  said  Heywood. 

Then  by  Jove  it  ')>  douc,  &ir,"  said  Paul,  rcliipBiiig  into  colloqui- 
ility. 

''Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  hoir  you  mean  to  maDage,"  aaid 
Heyvood. 

"  Jiwt  »o,"  said  Paul.  "  Lcftvc  it  to  me.  But  T  sliould  like 
Angela  to  know  that  I  am  eiif^ised  m  trying  to  serve  her." 

"If  yon  will  accept  my  advirc,  you  will  nbstain  from  saying 
anything  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else,  until  the  senice  is  accom- 
plished. Remember,  vroincu  xcldom  giru  you  credit  for  your 
mtcntioDBt  if  you  fail.     Success  is  n  iroman's  idnl." 

"Bat  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  MacWth,"  sr.id  Paul,  "*I  hare 
screwed  my  courage  to  the  stickiu;;  pincc/  and  .-ihnll  nut  fail. 
And  now— who  is  the  party  whose  business  T  am  to  refer  to''" 

"  It  kceme  to  mc,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  it  mny  be  couTeoient 
and  ereu  advautugeuus  htircafter,  should  you  bo  unable  to  charge 
Tounclf  with  hairing,  to  your  knot^edgc,  given  anv  information  on 
tfao  subject.  There  may  be  no  re:\sou  for  such  forethought,  but 
TOB  are  ■  shrewd,  keeu-sighted  man,  aud  need  not  to  be  told  that 
a  good  player  never  throws  away  a  chauce." 

"Quite  right/'  said  Paul.  "You  are  the  sort  of  person  with 
vbom  I  Uke  to  work.  But  how  the  deuce  can  I  get  you  the  in- 
formation, without  kuouiug  that  I  have  done  it  J" 

*'  If  jou  hring  me  the  book  containing  the  record  of  Mr.  Moles- 
woith^  buiucss  transactions  during  last  year,  that  will  do.  I 
•hoQ  tamit  find  out  what  I  want  tu  kuow,  and  you  wilt  liere»ftrr 
be  able  to  sny  with  a  safe  conscience  that  you  never  heard  the 
BftRM  of  Che  penous  in  question  from  my  lips." 

"  It  shall  be  douc,  luid  to>ntght/'  said  Paul. 

"  To-night !"  s-iid  the  priest  to  himself;  "  I  thought  that  was  hit 
idea.  So  be  it,"  he  added.  *'  What,  are  you  going  ?  Take  some 
Cognac  before  yuu  go." 

*'  A  hair  of  the  dog  tImt  bit  me  ?"  said  Chequerbeut  facetiously. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Ilcywood,  "of  tw  relation  to  that  brown  beast. 
Tlaa  iM  a  Uqueur  uf  a  thousand.  *  Fortress'  brandy,  sir  i  No  thank 
yoo.  '  We  ore  spirits  of  another  sort.*  Good  bye.  I  am  always 
bcre,  miud,  after  ten  at  night." 

"Some  time  after  ten  to-niglit  c?ipcct  me,"  siud  Paul,  "and 
thanks  for  your  hospitality.'* 

"  Tlu!  TOW  of  my  order,"  said  the  pric«t,  crossing  his  arms  with 
mock  grarity. 

Tlinl  dayMr.  Cbequerbcnt  went  to  hit  business  in  a  curious 
state  of  miud,  and  tlie  peculiar  locality  uf  the  office  seemed  to 
vcar  a  new  pbaae  for  him.     He  hold  a  different  relation  viCb^liM 


principnl  to  tlmt  which  he  Tind  prcrioiisly  bomc.  Probnblr, 
nltliOUgU  bis  iutellect  was  none  of  the  strongest,  and  although  the 
loss  of  the  rHCiilty  uf  reasoning  uccuratclr  often  accumpanies  the 
lofts  of  the  habit  of  sclf-cnnirol,  he  could  not  entirely  close  his 
eves  to  the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  to  do  a  vi'ong  thing — at  all 
events  a  thine  that  required  a  gre;it  deal  of  justili cation,  and  one 
which  it  would  not  do  to  describe  baldly,  and  ia  the  terms  by 
which  cold  third  pnrties  wonld  characterize  it.  Strictly  speaking, 
he  nas  going  to  avail  himself  of  his  situation,  in  order  to  place 
some  of  his  employer's  secrets  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger. 
So  depicted,  the  act  looked  very  much  like  a  piece  of  mscality, 
and  80,  bad  onr  Paul's  mind  been  in  a  healthy  state,  he  would  have 
viewed  it.  But  he  bad  always  been  very  self-iadulgeul,  very 
reckless  and  shifty,  and  of  late  he  had  been  soured  by  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  his  follies,  nud  wns  disposed,  instead  of 
tiiking  advantage  of  the  lesson,  to  regard  society  as  his  enemy, 
and  to  look  nt  its  rcgulntiona  with  some  contempt.  Cletirly  the 
orthodox  theory,  which  apprisCti  us  that  all  our  misfurtuuee  arc  for 
our  good,  bad  not  yet  hecn  vindicated  iu  Paul's  ease — be  was 
decidedly  the  worse  for  what  he  had  undergone. 

As  it  happened,  too,  he  was  very  bite  at  the  office  ou  a  day  when 
Jlr.  Molesworth  Imd  wanted  him.  For  a  furtnlght,  they  bad 
never  spoken,  hut  this  moruiiig  cliance  induced  Molesworth  to 
enquire  four  yr  five  times  for  in:.  Ciitqucrbent,  and  to  be  as  often 
ap|irised  that  he  had  not  yet  arnvcd.  When  Paul  did  abow 
liimself,  ^rr.  Moleswortb's  observations  were  not  of  a  pleasing 
character,  and  bis  sarcastic  rccomnicudation  to  Paul  to  look  out 
for  some  other  voeation,  for  be  would  never  be  worth  a  farthing  as 
a  Inwyer,  did  not  tend  to  dimiuisU  Mr.  Chequerbcnt's  animowty 
against  bis  employer. 

"A  dishonest  old  humbug,''  he  observed,  on  departing.  **  He 
can  say  that  to  me  now,  having  racked  my  tliree  hundred  guineas 
premium.  I  suppose  lie  would  not  return  any  of  that,  as  compea- 
sation  for  not  qualifying  rac  for  my  profession.  Eh?  O!  Of  course. 
That  did  not  occur  to  the  ancient  miscrcHut.''  And  going  to  his 
dctk,  he  recorded  a  vow  of  vengeance  in  his  pocket  book,  aud  felt 
calmer  after  that  amiable  entry. 

Tho  day  went  very  slowly — dragging  itself  past  rather  than 
passing — lint  at  length  six  o'cliick  arrived — and  the  various  clerks 
de|)firted,  as  did  their  employer.  Paul  had  been  considering 
different  \)lmi&  fur  ctTecting  his  object,  and  that  upon  which  be  had 
derided  was  to  return  late,  under  pretext  of  wanting  some  papers 
let\  in  bis  desk,  aud  so  to  uiaUe  his  way  to  the  strong  room  iti  which 
Molcsworth  kept  the  box  eoulaiiiingtbe  book  desired  by  Hey  wood. 
The  offices  of  Messrs.  Tllolejtworth  and  Pcukridge  were  in  TliC  rear 
of  tliuliuusc,  which  looked  upoutliCbtreet,und  there  was  a  side  door, 
through  which  inferior  clienU,  clerks,  and  others  were  admitted 
during  the  day.  But  the  more  aristocratic  employci-s  of  the  firm 
ivcre  received  by  u  porter  at  the  door  of  the  house  itself.  Uu 
the  departure  of  the  clerks  the  side  door  was  barred  and  bolted, 
and  the  only  access  to  the  ofBcc  was  through  the  bouse.     Paul's 
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Snt  idcA  WM  to  linger  last,  and  then  to  ncliicTc  In'i  purpose,  but 
ht  «u  fo  much  iu  the  habit  of  anticipating  the  hour  of  leaving, 
ud,  like  Charles  Lanib^  of  atoning  for  coming  )ate  by  going  away 
tu\y,  that  he  feared  to  excite  suspicion  bj  departing  from  hu 
pnctioG.  So  he  went  away  as  usual,  rather  before  thau  after  the 
others.     It  was  unlucky  for  liim  that  he  did  so. 

Paul  got  rid  of  the  next  three  hours  as  best  he  might;  he  went 
to  dine,  but  had  no  a])|K'tite  for  dinner,  and  rather  esclicwod 
Kqnids,  from  a  certain  nennv  that  he  might  require  all  his  sclf- 
po*sc*sioii.  And  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  mind  to  a  uewspapeff 
and  yet,  by  what  he  regarded  as  an  absurd  fatality,  his  eye  iucea- 
taotlr  li(,'hted  upon  accounts  of  hiir^laricD,  and  of  terrible  acci- 
denU  hujJi'eniiig  tu  the  unfortunate  criminals,  some  falling  oS' 
pan^icts,  others  being  shot,  and  so  forth.  And  tliough  not  super- 
stitioQs,  be  could  not  help  repeating  to  himself  that  perhaps  these 
vcre  warnii^^  to  him^  and  theu  he  angrily  discarded  such  ideas  as 
unworthy  of  au  enlightened  man.  And  at  last  the  time  came  at 
«hicli  he  had  determined  to  make  his  attempt. 

He  kuev  that  there  would  be  no  one  iu  the  house,  except  the 
porter,  and  with  this  official  he  had  always  bceu  on  very  excellent 
tcnas,  cast  uff  clothes,  ci^arsj  and  other  sniull  preseutson  the  part 
of  Paul,  having  estublishei]  a  good  uuderstandiug  between  them. 
And  he  had  planned  that  lie  would  send  out  this  man,  whose  name 
VB*  Galtuoj  to  fetch  him  some  spirits,  au  errand  at  which  the 
porter  was  not  entirely  a  novice,  and  during  his  absence,  Paul 
Wiluid  nunuouut  the  only  ]-e«l  difficulty  in  his  way,  that  of  obtaining 
from  Molesworth's  room  tlie  key  of  the  box.  llis  entering  that 
room  might  surprise  Gallon,  or  the  latter  might  persist  in  attend- 
ing turn  with  a  light,  aud  so  prevent  his  taking  away  the  key ;  but, 
that  obtained,  his  proceedings  in  the  distant  office,  beyond  winch 
was  the  strong  room,  would  be  unobserved. 

Hut  AS  he  was  about  to  knock,  the  street  door  gare  way  before 
his  hand.  It  had  been  lett  unclosed.  Paul  speculated  for  a 
minute  as  to  whether  this  were  by  nccidcnt  or  design.  If  (hdton 
had  stolen  out  on  some  errand  of  his  own,  there  was  nobody  in 
the  place,  and  the  opportunity  was  very  favourable.  He  slipped 
quietly  in,  closed  the  door,  and  listened.  There  was  no  sound  of 
any  kind.  A  small  lamp,  which  usually  stood  on  a  bracket  in  the 
hall  had  become  extinguished,  hut  Paul  felt  that  it  was  iu  its  place, 
and  he  lit  it  from  a  D»itclibo\  with  wliich  he  had  taken  the  prccau- 
tiou  to  provide  himself.  Then,  taking  the  lamp,  he  made  his  way 
iioietly  to  Mr.  Molesworth's  room.  The  dour  was  closed,  but  this 
%ras  usually  the  case,  and  the  key,  though  seldom  removoil,  was 
generally  turned.  Paul  rememlicred  this,  applauded  himself  for 
recoUccting  it,  imd  tried  the  ki\v,  but  the  door  was  unlocked.  If 
Uolesworth  were  there  i  jtut,  looking  through  the  keyliole,  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  Ught  inside,  lie  entered  the  room,  and  went  at 
once  to  a  glass-case,  within  which  Molcsworth  was  accustomed  to 
place  the  bunch  of  keys  that  opened  the  boxes  in  the  strong-room. 
There  was  no  particular  precaution  used  in  regard  to  them,  wj 
clerk  could  hjar^i/aJ  rAcw  on  DsJkiUjf /or  tliem,  aud  giv\ng  %.tc&mi\i. 
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Tint  Molcinrortli  liked  to  sec  them  througl]  the  glass  of  hh  ciise. 
There  they  were.  The  door  of  the  glass-cnsc  creaked,  and  Pruil  was 
cnrngcd  with  it,  Had  bclicvt'd,  like  Plato,  in  the  ioberent  maliguity 
of  matter,  bat  he  captured  the  keys. 

ThcQj  turning  to  |;o,  ho  looked  roaod  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Molcswortli's  usual  scat.  This  was  a  comfortable  high-backed  arm- 
chair. It  was  drawn  away  from  its  place  at  the  table,  and  in  it 
sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  man. 

Paul  gave  a  great  start,  but  neither  dropped  hia  lamp,  nor 
uttered  a  urj-.  A  singular  presence  of  mind  wcracd  to  come  to  his 
aid,  and  he  dchbcratoly  raised  the  light  and  inspected  the  stranger. 
He  inatuuUy  made  out,  first,  that  the  latter  was  a  rough -looking 
fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket,  and  a  red  night  cap,  and,  secondly,  that 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

**  I  have  it,"  said  Paul,  "a  house-breaker!  What  a  scoundrel  I 
he  has  let  himself  in,  nmrdcred  Galton,  and  broken  into  Moles- 
worth's  wine  closet.  Uaving  drunk  himself  stupid  he  has  wan- 
dered here,  nud  gone  to  sluep.  Hy  coming  is  moat  providential. 
1  will  make  him  safe.'* 

And,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  lua  own  business  there,  he 
knelt  down,  and  creeping  tlose  to  the  man,  took  ont  a  large  hand- 
kerchief, and  scoured  the  Irg  of  the  latter  very  lijjhtly  to  that  of 
the  arm-chair.  The  man  grunted  a  litUc,  but  did  not  awake. 
Panl  then  stole  out,  greatly  dated  at  bis  stratagem,  closed  the 
door  and  turned  the  key. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  1  will  go  and  look  for  the  bodv  of  the  unhappy 
Galton." 

But  at  that  instant  he  recollected  his  own  errand,  and  resolved 
to  perform  it.  The  scrrice  he  was  going  to  achiere  rendered  such 
a  matter  a  mere  trifle  in  his  ctcs,  and  he  scarcely  trod  more  lightly 
than  usual  as  be  hnstoued  along  the  passages  which  led  to  the 
distant  office. 

The  strong  room,  which  was  simply  a  fire-proof  chamber  with 
an  iron  door,  contained,  in  addition  to  more  raluable  documents, 
certain  books  of  accounts,  in  daily  use.  These  being  wanted  dnring 
the  entire  day,  the  clerk  wlio  first  arrived  in  the  morning  usually 
took  them  ont,  and  the  key  of  the  room  was  therefore  merely 
concealed  in  a  place  where  no  one  who  had  no  business  to  know 
anything  about  it  would  tbink  of  looking  for  it.  Paul,  well  ao- 
quaintcd  with  the  pl.ice,  went  tn  it  at  once.  The  key  was  not 
there.     Tiie  door  of  the  strong  room  was  safely  closed. 

'*  That  seonndrcl  has  taken  it,"  said  Panl.  "  Perhai»s  he  put 
Gnhon  on  the  fire,  and  by  torture  compelled  him  to  reveal  tlie 

Elace  where  it  was  bidden."  And,  arming  himself  with  a  rery 
cavy  nder,  he  went  back,  opened  Mohraworth's  door  quietly,  and 
found  Ills  prisoner  just  as  lie  had  left  him.  And,  tndy  enough, 
there  lay  the  strong-room  key  ou  the  table.  Paul  cou'^ldcrcU  lor 
a  moment  whether  he  oiight  not  to  demolish  the  miscreant  at 
race,  but  he  witlilield  his  blow,  from  a  mixture  of  feeling*  of  which 
humanity  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  chief. 
'"I/e  cnnaot  escape/'  said  Paul,  "  let  us  leave  him  to  the  hang- 
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mm.''  And  once  more  he  hurried  back  to  the  office,  mid,  settiug 
down  bia  lamp,  nppKed  thr  kcj  to  the  centre  of  the  door.  Four 
hrgc  bolts  -wen  let  in  motiou  by  the  nction^  but  they  were  well 
oiM,  and  sUd  bnck  with  httlc  noise. 

It  WAS  very  little,  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  u  hideous 
nd  mcniuau^  yell. 

Paal  turned  very  pale,  and  certain  ghaAtily  terrors  came  upon 
lum.  He  could  not  exactly  any  that  he  believed  iu  evil  spirits,  but 
Tpry  few  mcu,  I  bcUeve,  would  care,  when  alone  and  at  night, 
and  abottt  to  commit  an  ofTencc,  to  declare  that  such  things  did 
not  exist ;  aud  nhatever  belief  Paul  uiny  have  had  upon  the 
■abject  Kuddtudy  and  lunrncritarily  revived.  But  the  fttraii^  and 
terrible  uoub  ceatcd ;  and  Paul,  aftiiT  an  instant  or  two  of  desita- 
tioB,  half  pearoaded  himiu'lf  that  tlie  whutu  affair  hud  been  an 
offort  of  thic  excited  imajpnation. 

He  pulled  open  the  iron  door.  Two  flaming  eyes,  on  a  level 
vith  his  own,  met  hiB  gaze.  The  next  moment  he  wra  da-slicd 
vioicntly  to  the  ground,  nnd,  thongh  half  »tunned  hy  the  blow,  he 
was  OMMcious  for  a  mumeut  uf  iiitt;Qse  pain.  The  faufrs  of  the 
demon,  or  whatever  it  was,  hail  tixt>d  in  his  .shoulder,  and  his  arm 
wai  agocuxingly  laceratcfl.  Hot  breath  was  upon  his  face;  the  eyes 
of  fire  vere  dose  upon  hia,  and  he  fatuted. 


CUAPTGR   XLII. 
AsoTirta  anr  tor  kEiVAia  caklvoji. 

Tilt  Minister,  Selwyn,  was  at  bis  desk  of  work,  reading  letters  by 
ibc  ikound,  and  minuting  upon  each  some  tiircc  or  four  wurd^^,  to 
be  expanded  into  offieial  rcplion  hy  hit;  flulHirdiuntcs.  Each  tetter, 
ut  tiic  Btartbui;  rate  at  which  practice  and  keenness  enabled  liim 
tu  pluck  out  tbe  heart  of  its  mystery,  oecnpied  him  on  tlic  average 
two  miuutes — allow  another  minute  for  cousiderHtion  of  the  answer 
and  fur  marking  down  the  hieroglyphics  nn  materials  for  it,  and 
this  railroad  process  gave  but  twenty  letters  to  the  hour.  Yet  people 
compUin  that  episties  of  ei({ht  sides  of  small  writing,  setting 
fiarth  opiniona  upon  matters  of  Governtnect,  and  advice  for  the 
eoidaoce  of  the  Admiaistration,  receive  curt  replies,  or  mere  ac- 
tnowledgiueuts  from  a  Secretary  of  State.  When  her  Miijesty 
engages  one  with  hs  many  eves  as  Argus,  with  sa  many  hands  as 
Briareus,  and  with  a  brua  wnosc  Dual  Function  is  multiplied  hy 

\j,  to  match  hts  other  eudowmeuts,  people  who  pester  him  may 
a  quarter  of  their  absurdities  duly  noticed. 

Lurd  Uookbury  demanded  audiinue,  aud  ohtaine<l  it,  for  the 
virtuous  Selwyn  was  always  glad  to  receive  his  evil  old  friend  aud 

Qtagoiust. 
'*l)o  jrou  mean  that  you  actually  read  that  rubbish?"  aud  the 

art,  pointiug  with  his  ivory  headed  cane  at  the  heap  q(  \c\.lien  \A 
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"  Some  of  it,"  said  the  Minister,  "  but  it  will  not  prevent  bit" 
listening  to  you.     Havc  rou  brotiglit  me  some  news?" 

"  I  waut  you  to  leare  oif  saving  the  country  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  take  a  drive  with  me,  Selwyn.  There  now,  don't  look 
as  if  you  thought  I  was  mad,  and  don't  tell  me  that  you  cannot  be 
spared,  hccnuse  I  liavc  seen  all  this  sort  of  thing  for  years.  Tlie 
constitution  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  even  if  you  do  play  truant 
to-dny.  I  iim  not  a  deputation,  you  know,  bo  you  need  not  look 
awfully  at  lue." 

"  No,  but  I  expect  three  deputations  in  the  course  of  the  next 
Lour." 

"Lot  your  clerks  sec  them.  Yon  men  make  yourselves  toO' 
common,  gmnting  audiences  to  any  batcK  of  nobodies  who  in- 
trude their  twaddle  upou  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  themselves 
noticed  in  the  newspapers.  I  met  a  prorincial  Town  Clerk  in  a 
rnitway  the  other  day,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  talking  to 
you,  and  that  he  had  induced  you  to  t^ive  np  the  District  Depopu- 
lation Bill.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  it,  so  he  sulked  and  was 
silent,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  more  comfortable." 

"  1  know  the  mna.  We  had  decideil  on  giving  up  the  bill  a  week 
before  I  ever  heard  of  him,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  intluence  in 
his  lucidity,  and  so  — "  said  Selwyn,  stopping,  with  a  sort  of  de- 
precatory  half  smile. 

"  And  so  you  let  him  think  that  his  logic  had  converted  you,  eh, 
Frank.  Dear  mc,"  said  the  Earl, "  only  to  think  that  such  «'ickcd- 
uess  sliould  exist.  But  come  ont,  will  you,  and  leave  word  for  the 
deputations  that  you  are  scut  for  to  Windsor.'' 

"Tlicy  will  see  iu  io-morrow*s  'Court  Circular*  that  I  have  not 
been  there,"  said  Selywn,  humoring  his  lordslup's  irregular  sug- 
gestion. 

*'And  what's  the  'Court  Circular*  for,  if  it  docs  not  tell  lies 
to  suit  a  Minister's  convenience?"  said  the  Karl.  "Tell  yonug 
Cnrlyon  to  send  the  proper  paragrnph.  By  the  way,  how  does 
young  Cnrlyon  please  you  T  Aro  you  grateful  for  my  recom- 
mcndntion  f " 

"  lie  is  R  very  good  secretary,"  s«id  Selywn ;  "  I  was  thinking 
of  proposing  somctliing  more  permanent  to  him." 

"  What,  give  him  up,  tf  he  suiis  you?"  said  Lord  Itookbury. 

"  VWll,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  fair  to  a  clever  man  to  give  htm 
a  lill— in  the  second,  I  think  he  can  be  made  useful — intlietliird, 
lie  is  your  jtrotegi — and  in  the  fourth— no,  1  don't  know  that  I 
have  a  fourth  at  present." 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  said  the  Karl  significantly, 

**  Tlien  include  the  fourth,"  said  Selywn,  willi  composure,  "  and 
tell  me  on  all  accounts  wliv  I  nhould  not  do  as  I  propose." 

'*  In  the  fourth  pliicc,"  said  Lord  Uookbury,  "  Mr.  Carlyon  is  a 
deal  at  the  Hotel  Forester,  Park  Street.   Tliat  'a  the  way  you 

it  the  public,  ginng  three  weak  reasons  for  your  conduct, 

istead  of  one  strong  one,  and  that's  why  the  intelligent  public 

irda  you  us  a  red-taper.     That  woman  will  have  you,  Frank 

ftf/a—jroa  had  better  strike  while  you  can  do  it  peacefully. 
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Let  roe  convey  your  propoMil  to  her,  and  you  marry  her  when  the 
Roiue  rises.** 

Selwyn  looked  defiant  and  rock-like,  and  not  at  all  as  n  man 
who  meant  to  let  himself  he  married  against  bis  trill ;  and  ibea 
Lc  went  on  with  liin  letters. 

"  Itnt  Carlyon  is  too  much  a  man  of  this  world  to  let  himself 
be  mule  in  the  slightest  degree  useful  to  Aw,"  said  tbe  Earl, 
enquiringly. 

Selwyn  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  growing  irate  at 
the  reflection. 

'*  She  has  the  perseverance  of  the  arch-enemy,  Rooktiur}'.  I  need 
not  say  that  Bernard  could  by  no  possibility  commit  snch  a  Mtise 
as  to  bo  supposed  to  have  n  suspicion  of  what  is  going  on,  hut  I 
am  certain  that  despite  himself  that  woman  has  got  a  bold  upon 
him,  and  tinds  out  where  I  go,  and  where  her  notes  will  reach  me. 
I  bclicrc  that  be  would  be  eager  to  bo  released  from  knowing 
anything  about  mo.'* 

"  1  know  the  hold,  if  that's  all,"  raid  the  Earl.      "  The  young 

gentleman  has  a  virtuous  passion  for  n  Popish  beauty,  and  the 

,foreiter  knows  sometliing  which  would  mako  mischief.     1  do  not 

riah  to  injure  your  secretary  with  you,  but  he  has  rather  a  sus- 

oeptthle  nature ;  so  fnr  »»  I  sec,  the  chief  fault  in  his  character." 

"  Von  naturally  regard  that  with  ^--n-at  aversion,"  said  St'lnyn, 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  susceptible?"  said  the  Earl.   "No, 

Biir.     Karly  in  life  I  learned  to  estimate  our  natural  enemies  at 

thoir  right  ralue ;  and  if  I  have  erer  done  absurd  things  in  regard 

jto  women,  it  has  been  with  my  eyes  quite  as  wide  open  as  those 

ihich  I  made  Ktarc  at  me.** 

"  I  cannot  discuss  such  a  matter  in  such  a  tone,"  said  Selwyn, 

"  Vou  know  my  opinions.     1  urn  sorry,  too,  to  hear  what  you  tell 

me ;  for,  though  it  Is  a  bad  plan  to  get  to,  whether  you  are  served 

by  ooe  clerk  or  by  another,  so  that  you  are  served  well,  1  was 

idiipofted  to  take  a  personal  iutercst  in  young  Carlyon." 

"At  I  «id,  I  woulil  not  willin*^Iy  injure  him,"  said  the  Karl. 
••I  sent  him  to  you  because  1  lik<,d  lum  ;  and  1  like  him  still. 
But  I  sboald  not  think  of  cunccflliu);  anything  from  yuu,  Frank, 
and  the  fact  is  that  this  young  gentleman's  heart  seems  to  be 
extraordinarily  large,  ile  first  secures  the  affections  of  a  sweet 
tittle  ^rl  in  the  country,  one  whom  I  quite  loved  as  a  daughter; 
and  her  he  has  thrown  over  for  this  Koman  Catholic  lady,  with 
■Vbom,  I  believe,  be  is  seriously  entangU-d — not  w  much  so,  how- 
r,  M  to  prevent  bis  forming  a  tbrntrical  tiaiaon,  fur  you  give 
•o  little  work  to  do  that  he  has  time  to  write  plays.  And 
'fottrtbly,  as  you  would  say,  there  is  a  little  matter  in  Mrs. 
Fore»trr*s  keeping,  of  which,  I  dare  snv,  bo  would  be  vcn-  sorry 
the  Madonna  sboidd  hear.  Finally,  I  was  yettci'dny  apprised 
by  a  Catholic  priest — such  a  clever  fellow,  Frank,  1  must  mnlje 
Qfott  know  him— that  Mr.  Carlyon  has  other  at)piralions  in  a 
ter  in  which  1  hiive  some  interest." 

"  Yon   hare  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ranrshnl  the  casa 

linst  your  late  protf^^, "  nmd  3Jr.  Selwyn  cool^.    "  ^iVei  Vft 
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mm  jisen  ami.  shm  gnm  offence,  or  the  difference  in  your  posi- 
-ffin*  suikis  ic  inmsn^  that  70a  Bhould  be  bo  much  intereated 
s.  an  .live  a&irs  af  this  Toon;  ieUtnr.'* 

?!m  Siiri  wsaod  Car  m  aecond ;  for  the  mstioct  of  the  tcmpttlons 
xnil  !iii;alT-li7ed  Selwrn  fasd  prompted  the  retort,  to  which  Lord 
Suu&buEji  whoae  tact  had  been  somewhat  cousened  h^  a  life  of 
iwiiiiiiiiif  ii  II  nwiMiliililji  to  tax  world  or  the  other,  had  asaaredly 
Ihid  himaetf  open.     Bnt  he  laughed. 

'*^T«rT  tm^  Frank,*'  he  said;  "  and  I  admit  that  it  is  absurd 
t£iu:  mcb.  a  matter  should  occupy  your  attention  or  mine ;  but 
^ne  zjR^  entcmnstances.  We  are  inclined  to  pnsh  this  young 
Bum  bi  his  way  through  life,  only  we  need  not  do  it  blindfold.  A 
maa  cmnot  do  better  than  try  to  improve  his  position  by  a  good 
■aft^  I  told  Bernard  so  when  I  sent  him  to  you;  but  I  hate  to 
SKe-  a  man  ranuiag  from  one  girl  to  another,  waging  unhappiness 
avi  finttering  away  his  chaaccs." 

^  Still,"  observed  Selwyn,  who  saw  that  all  this  meant  something 
Murv  than  had  yet  been  said,  **  I  cannot  see,  while  my  Secretary 
answers  m\  letters  punctually,  and  genevally  does  his  duty,  that  I 
hare  any  nght  to  enquire  into  his  matrimoiual  riews.** 

<"  I  see  I  most  tell  you,  frankly/'  said  the  Earl.  "  what  I  rather 
snpiKMed  you  would  have  gathered.  You  spoke  of  promoting  this 
young  man,  and  of  giving  htm  an  independent  position.'* 

**!  said  that  I  thought  him  an  able  young  man,  aud  one  likely 
to  be  a  useful  public  serraut,"  said  Selwyn,  who  had  now  got  into 
«Qe  of  his  attitudes  <^  mental  determination,  and  felt  incUned  to 
%ht  Lord  Rookbury  for  every  inch  of  the  field. 

"  And,  theit;fore,  you  meant  to  gire  him  achance  of  showing  his 
«til:;y.  Prank." 

"  1  h»vc,  as  yon  know,  Rookbury,  certain  opiniona  as  tu  one's 
4tttr«  and  although  it  is  difficult  in  an  office  like  this  always  to  do 
voki  lo  say  exat^y  what  one  wishes—^ 

-^  As  xiiictt  Town  Clerks  are  dduded  into  beliefs,*'  said  the  Earl. 

*  As  wb«n  Tawn  Clerks  delude  thenudTes  into  beliefs,"  said  Mr. 
St^«  va«  eontinaing  in  the  same  composed  tone, "  still,  where  there 
is  «<«~(v«Mtt  a(aui*t  at  once  rewarding  a  uiefiil  man,  and  aecuriug 
h:s  ».-n:<«*  to  0BC*4  dt^oitmcnt,  I  should  i^^t  my  failing  to 

Tho  Vjtri  WM  |:Nwing  wtdkedly  irritable,  but  he  had  known 
Fr9tiu-;$  :^l«Tn  f.v  yvars.  and  wu  wdl  aware  that  against  that 
haturhty  and*  !«tf^iect«d  Enun^cal,  the  storm  of  his  lordly 
wrath  xr.inW  hATv  about  as  mudi  influence  as  the  dashing  of  a 
»hov»  tT  against  iho  double  windows  of  his  apartment. 

"  Cosifcund  jvu."  said  the  Kari.  "when  you  get  upon  the  high 
ClapUam  n>|*e»,  thoiv  is  no  talking  to  you.  Will  you  listen  to 
tbi»:  IV  yvHt  know  that  a  renr  interesting  event  has  recently 
takon  plaociu  my  family?" 

"  1  do  not  go  to  the  thcntres,"  said  Selwyn,  a  little  maliciously, 
*'  but  ^oiuobody  brought  luc  a  playbill,  on  which  I  read  that  an 
actrt^s  hming  been  discovered — " 

"Oh,  hohi  jrour  tongue,"  said  the  Bad,  with  a  great  oath. 
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•  Wasn't  it  enough  to  drive  one  irild?  However,  I  nm  goinj?  to 
uiuiab  the  scoundrel.  But  ;oa  sny  that  you  understood  it. 
nhy  did  not  you  write  and  con^rntulate  tuc  ?" 

"Bceanse  I  supposed  that  X  uuder&tood  it,"  said  Mr.  Sdwrn, 
gmvclT.  "  You  know  thjtt  I  can  look  nt  such  subjects  in  one 
mrf  oii)y,  snd  that  you  will  be  aauoyed  if  we  cootutue  the  coii' 
ersttCioii.*' 

"  By  George !  I  should  like  to  know  whai  you  tbonght  it  meaut. 
Master  Frauk,"  retorted  the  Karl.  "Just  as  a  matter  of  cu- 
Mty,  now  ?  For,  to  do  you  rehgious  men  justice,  if  one  Aocs 
y«ii  the  slightest  excuse  for  supposing'  anything  improijer, 
you  do  give  your  ri;j;hteous  im»^natious  the  rein  with  a  vea- 
gemee,  and  beat  us  all  to  nothing.** 

"  I  tkoQ^t  that  I  saw  evidence  that  melancholy  wiclcedii««i 

in  oourvc  of  action/'  said  Selwyu,  gravely,  "  but  I  did  not 

to  feUow  out  its  detailii  in  thought,  nor  do  T  now  desire  to 

tbctn.     Yuu  arc  a  lii^hly  iutellcctua]  man,  Rcokbury,  and 

know  all  that  there  it  tu  sny  ou  such  affairs,  and  what  is 

eliered  by  myitelf  and  others  as  to  tlieir  end." 

"  I  will  say  that  you  seldom  talk  cant  to  me,  Frank,  and  yon 

vrll  admit  that,  iti  return,  I  setdotn  vex  your  soul  with  observa- 

flioM  ^Ht  you  do  not  like  to  hear.    ](ut  I  must  tell  you  that,  on 

inmiiif  occaaion,  yuu  hare  made  a  nuuTTellous  mistake.     You 

id  in  that  d — d  pLiybill  Uiat  a  youttg  lailr  was  to  leave  the 

^■tage,  and  tliat  I—'' 

"  I  bcUeTe^"  said  Selwya,  with  displeasure  at  the  subject  being 

'ponued.  "that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  miserable  rottog^ 

^■woman  has  left  her  miserable  profession  :it  your  suggestiou.     A. 

timo  may  probably  come  when  you  will  thiuk  of  these  things  with 

']csi  levity.     Meantime,  let  Wi  avoid  the  discuaaion." 

".^s  I  Buppuscd," crieil  the  Earl^  tnumphiiutly,  and  applauding 
with  his  cane.     "  Bravo,  Chipluuu !     BraTo,  Exeter  llall !     Trn^t 
Tou  for  patttug  the  very  wont  posaible  interpretation  upon  every- 
.thiu^     This   time,   however,   my   dear   Sclwyn,   you   iure   [{uitB 
tirrong.     I  do  nut  nieiLu  to  say  tliat  X  am  quite  free  from  blamaj 
m  tiie  affair,  seeingtlmt  I  ncj^lectcd  the  young  ladv  iu  ({uestion  for^ 
Bany  years  doriug  which  X  uught  tu  have  watchcJ  over  her.     But 
I  have  at  list  come  forth  as  a  father  should  do,  and  claimed  my 
child.     Xu,  you  need  not  look  so  doubtfully,  or  take  up  Dcbrett 
in  that  manner — yon  will  not  tiiid  ber  name  meutiooed  there." 
"Nor  ber  mother's,  T  imagine/'  said  Sclwyu. 
"  Possibly  not/'  said  Lunl  Itookbury,  gravely.     "  I  was  abroad 
vhen  we  were  married,  and  tbo  editor's  circular  requesting  the 
latest  corrections  did  not  reach  mc." 

**  We  need  not  play  with  the  pour  girl's  misfortuue/'  said 
the  l^liiustcr,  evidently  regarding  this  last  spcoch  as  a  mystiBca- 
ticD. 

"Thank  you/'  said  Lord  Bookbun,-,  "but  bad  as  I  may  be,  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  exsicCly  a  miHrortunc  for  a  young  lady  to  bo 
called  my  daughter.  In  a  word.  Sclwyn,  this  girl,  of  whom  you 
luve  bcaid,  is  rav  child,  in  hirful  ired/ock,  and  though  Cor  Te^otv% 
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wlucli  I  TiU  eiqtlun  to  you,  I  desire  to  postpone  my  public 
Rcognitum  of  her  at  present,  her  avenir  will  be  a  very  happy  one/* 
"  In  some  wbt,*"  sud  the  Minister,  "you  were  going  to  connect 
ker  name  vith  that  of  my  Secretary.  I  do  not  desire  to  enquire 
intD  any  family  amngements,  but  what  are  you  leading  up  to  V 
"  To  what  I  started  with.  I  want  you  to  delay  giving  Carlyon 
bis  [dace." 

**  Art  Tou  going  to  marry  the  young  lady  to  Bernard  Carlyon  ?" 
asked  Selwrn,  (^nickly. 

*•  No,  no,"  said  the  Earl,  thrown  off  his  guard  for  a  moment  by 
the  statesman's  sudden  question.  If  he  had  seen  its  intent,  he 
Toold  assuredly  have  lied. 

**  In  that  case,**  said  Selwyn,  "  I  could  easily  have  understood 
that  yon  might  desire  to  miOce  your  own  provision  for  him,  or  to 
test  his  disinterestedness,  or  fifty  things.  But  if  the  young 
people  are  nothing  to  one  another,  I  do  not  see  how  her  position 
afftcta  hia.** 

"  Yon  will  have  diapter  and  vcrac  for  everything,  Selwyn.  Did 
I  not  tell  yon  that  a  Catholic  priest  gave  me  some  information 
yesterday,  which  concerned  a  person  in  whom  I  am  interested." 

"  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  everything  Roman  Catholic  priests 
ny,*'  said  Selwyn,  (with  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  localizing 
word),  "nor,  I  imagine,  do  you.  But  you  insist  on  being  mys- 
terious, and  yet  you  Ask  me  to  do  what  I  feel  would  be  unjust. 
Do  Tou  mean  that  the  giving  young  Carlyon  this  berth  will 
embolden  him  to  make  advances  towards  Miss —  Miss — " 

"  Towards  Lady  Anna  Rookbury,"*  said  the  Earl  angrily.  "  After 
what  I  have  said,  you  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  her  name.  And 
Ton  have  rightly  guessed  the  reason  why  I  wish  Mr.  Carlyon 
retained  for  the  present  in  his  situation  of  Secretary." 

lie  lied  this  time,  that  good-for-nothing  old  Earl,  for  he  knew 
that  had  he  given  the  real  reason — you  shall  hear  it  one  of  these 
days — Selwyn  would  have  cut  the  interview  very  short.  But  he 
felt  that  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  his  object,  and  was  not  at  all 
nirpriscd  to  hear  Selwyn  say, 

"  Upon  my  word,  Rookbury,  I  do  not  think  that  is  reason 
enough  for  doing  Carlyon  an  injustice.  Let  him  oflFer  for  your 
dnughtpr,  if  he  likes.  You  can  refuse  him,  you  know ;  though, 
npou  my  word,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should.  I  shall  give  him 
his  place,  I  think." 

Aud  the  first  deputation  was  announced,  and  Lord  Rookbury 
departed  in  a  great  rage. 
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CBArrBR  VII. 

Xtk. — Ki.iowhx. — TtiK  BtKitin.*CF.  or  Bvrxs — ^Tiic  MaxDUEMT.-~Mit«.  Bcao. 
— C)t.fc«oaw — Lock  Loso. — I.oirtt  Ooil. — IxvEx«tiir. — ^Tak»et. — Aicext  of 
ifcM  LoMoiri». — Locfi  Lomond. — Locii  Katkike. — StiKLixo. 

Edinburgh,  October  1. 
1  L8FT  Bt^tlast  on  ihc  creninR  of  the  93rd  of  September,  with 

my  friends  Mr.  and  Miss  N ,  for  a  shnrt  tour  in  Scotland. 

We  landed  at  Ardro<isan,  a  port  of  no  particular  note,  and  from 
ihenci!  tot^  the  railway  to  Ayr.  This  la&t  is  a  fine,  floiirift}iing 
tovn,  but,  aside  from  tlic  "  iwa  brigs,"  containing  no  objects  of 
pectilur  interest  as  associated  nitli  Ilnms.  Here  wc  took  a 
dro»kj,  and  drore  over  to  the  old  parish  of  AUoway.  It  was  with 
tlie  true  spirit.ot  a  pilgrim  tliat  I  approached  the  birthplace  of 
that  noble  poet  of  Lore  and  Nature,  whoi^c  sweetest  songs  I  had 
leamod  from  my  mother's  lips  almost  with  my  cradle  hymns.  As 
I  gazed  aroimd  un  the  scenes  ouce  dear  and  fumiUar  to  his  eyes^ 
my  heart,  if  not  all  aglow  with  its  earliest  poetic  enthusiasm, 
acknowledged  a  deep  sympathy  for,  and  did  honour  to,  him  who, 
while  his  soul  was  lified  into  the  divine  air  of  poesy,  withdrew 
not  his  heart  from  bis  fellows, — who  shared  humbly  in  their  hum- 
ble fortunes,  and  fell  inlcuscly  their  simple  joys  aud  bitter  sorrows, 
— vbo,  with  all  his  faults,  was  honest  and  manly,  with  all  his 
trils  and  poverty,  proud  and  free,  and  nobly  independent, — who, 
lid  all  bi»  follies  aud  errors,  acknowledged  Gud  and  reverenced 
pnriiy. 

The  cottage  in  which  Bums  was  born,  and  which  his  father 
built,  was  originally  what  is  here  called  a** clay  bigging,"  consist- 
ing only  of  two  j^mall  apartments  on  the  ground  floor' — a  kitchen 
and  sitting  room.  The  kitchen  has  a  recess  for  a  bed,  and  here 
the  poet  first  opened  his  bewildered  baby  eyes  on  an  ungeuial 
world.  This  room,  it  is  supposed,  was  tlio  scene  of '  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.'  1  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  this  cot- 
tage standing  on  the  road,  and  that  it  had  been  built  on  to,  and 
whitcwashetl  out  nf  all  character  and  renerablcDess.  It  is  [low 
occupied  as  an  alehouse,  which  beseemeih  it  litllo  as  the  scene  of 
Ihe  beautiful  religious  poem  above  named.  A  few  rods  from  the 
door  citands  the  **auld  haunted  kirt,"  through  one  of  whose  win- 
dows luckless  Tarn  O'Shanier  took  iiis  daring  observation  of  Old 
Nick  and  tlie  witches,  "as  they  apjwared  when  enjoying  them- 
■cKed."  This  is  a  picturesque,  roofless,  raftcrless  etiifiec,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  tlie  pleasant  old  churchyard  rests 
the  fatlier  of  the  poet,  beneath  the  totnbstone  crectetl  and  in- 
scribed  hy  one  whose  days  should  have  been  "long  in  xhe  VuiA^ 
vou  xsxrr.  -^ 
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aeeordiiig  to  llie  prumisci  for  Duras  tiuly  bonoored  his  father  anc 
his  mother. 

From  tlie  kirk  wc  wetil  to  the  inonumcnt,  which  stands  on  the 
siuumil  of  thu  uostcni  bank  of  the  Doon,  aud  near  to  the  *'aQld 
brig**  on  the  "keystone"  of  which  poor  Tam  O'Shantcr  was  dcU- 
vered  from  his  weird  pursuers,  and  bis  gray  joEire  "Meggie"  met 
with  a  loss  irreparable.  This  moDumcnt,  uf  which  the  prints  giro 
a  very  good  idea,  is  of  graceful  proportions  and  a  lasleful  style  of 
architecture.  The  groundii  about  it,  though  small  in  extent,  are 
admirably  kept,  shaded  ivith  fine  shrubbery,  and  made  mure  beau- 
tiful by  hosts  of  rare  and  lovely  Houerti.  There  liouraed  to  me 
something  peculiarly  and  touchingly  fitting  in  thus  surrounding  an 
edifice,  sacred  to  the  geuius  of  Bums,  \ril)i  the  leafy  hauntti  of  the 
birds  he  lored,  in  whose  songs  alone  would  his  tuneful  memory 
lire,  and  with  the  sweetness  and  brightness  of  flowers,  from  whose 
glowing  hearts  he  would  hare  drawn  deep  meanings  of  lore  and 
pare  breathings  of  passion,  or  on  whose  frail,  fragrant  leaves  he 
would  have  read  holy  Sabbath  trnth«,  lessons  of  modesty  and 
meekness,  and  teachings  of  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  Htm  who 
planted  the  daisy  on  the  lonely  hill-side,  and  the  poet  in  a  weary 
world — the  one  to  delight  the  eyes,  the  other  to  chami  aud  cheer 
the  souls  of  His  creatures. 

Within  the  monument  wc  saw  that  most  touching  relic  of  Bums, 
the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  '*Hig!iland  Mary"  at  their  solemn 
betrothal.  It  is  in  two  volumes.  On  the  flyleaf  of  the  first, 
in  the  handmiting  of  the  poet,  is  the  text,  "And  ye  shall  not 
Bwear  by  my  came  falsely:  I  am  the  Lord."  In  the  second, 
"TlioH  shall  not  forswear  tliyself,but  shall  perform  unto  the  Ix)rd 
thine  oaths."  In  both  volumes  is  the  name  of  Bums,  with  his 
mason's  mark,  and  in  one  is  a  lock  of  Mary's  own  beautiful 
golden  hair — a  soft,  glossy  curl,  which  in  that  last  tender  parting 
may  have  been  smoothed  down  by  the  caressing  hand,  may  have 
waited  in  the  breath,  or  lain  against  the  breast,  of  the  poet  lover. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  monumeuL  is  one  of  rare 
interest,  eimbracing  as  it  does  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  life  and 
song  of  Bums.  Tlie  scenery  of  Ayr  is  not  grand,  surely,  nor 
strikingly  picturesque;  but  this  view  is  lovely,  quiet,  and  ple:iKant 
beyond  description — iraly  a  smiling  landscape.  Perhaps  some- 
thing was  owing  to  the  rich  sunshine  and  Mtft  air  of  the  day,  and 
more  to  the  wundrous  charm  of  association ;  but  I  never  rcmeml>cr 
to  have  felt  a  more  exriutsite  sense  of  beauty,  a  delight  more  deep 
and  delicious,  though  shadowed  iviih  snd  and  rcgrclful  memones, 
than  while  silting  or  "trolling  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Doon, 
half  cheated  by  cxcital  fancy  with  the  huiie  that  I  might  see  the 
rtistic  poet  leaning  over  the  picturesque  "auld  brig,"  following, 
Witli  his  great,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  the  windings  of  the  stream 
below;  or,  with  glowing  face  upraised,  revelling  in  the  clear  blue 
sky  and  fair  floating  clouds  ahore;  or,  perchance,  walking  elowly, 
on  the  shore,  couiiny  down  from  the  pleasant  "braes  y'  BaIloch-1 
myle,"  musing,  with  folded  arms  and  ilrooping  heail,  on  *'  the 
bonnic  lass"  who  had  there  unconsciously  strayed  across  the  path 
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otm^oet,  and  chaDced  npnn  immortalitj-  Tho  Doon  iu?cined  to 
niD  by  «itfa  the  melodious  (Irm-  of  bin  song — uow  wiili  Ui<;  impo- 
taooft  »wei'p  of  passion;  nD<T  with  Uia  (inii  sparklr  of  pleasant  wit; 
M»  anilcr  tlM  solenin  shadofrs  o(  sorrow;  novr  out  uito  liie  clear 
MoBfiil  of  exultant  jo,v ;  now  iritli  the  soft  gurgle  and  silver  Uick- 
ing  at  lore's  H^t  roeaMires;  novt  wilh  the  lou*,  deep  niurniur  of 
IctmoQ.  As  I  lmi;Tn.-d  there,  countless  snatches  of  the  poet's 
ttofft,  and  ttuss  aAer  stanza  of  long-lor^utlun  pcietns,  sprang 
to  njr  li|a;  rare  thoughts,  the  »:wert,  fiesh  Uowttr  of  liis  geirins, 
scccBed  sadditily  t»  lilonsom  oat  from  all  the  bidden  nooi<fi  and 
Mil),  «luu]ed  places  of  mi-mory,  and  the  fiir  cliitdrvn  of  hit>  fancy, 
vbo  had  sung  themst^tTvij  to  slet^  in  my  heart  long  ago,  ctirred, 
awnko,  and  smik-d  into  my  face  aj^in. 

Hmiily  fcr  me,  my  companionii  fully  nnderrtood  and  synii>a- 
thtaca  widi  my  mood — ao  little  vau  said,  that  much  might  bo  folt. 
due  BUS 

**  Te  bonks  and  braei  o'  boauic  Doon ;  " 

ttod  iv^wthtr  H  WV3  that  his  roice.  in  ita  sofi,  pathcUc  toncS| 
vaa  poeafiaily  Fttircd  to  the  mnnmful  words  and  air,  or  that  the 
•ecne  itaeir  ramglt-'d  its  mi-lodinus  memorr  with  the  singing,  T 
know  not;  but  iiorer  before  had  I  bevn  so  .iBected  by  the  song. 

On  our  way  back  to  Ayr,  wr  called  to  see  the  bister  and  nieces 
ef  Bttma, — Mrs.  Bcgg  and  lirr  daughters, — who,  we  had  been 
tmarvA,  were  kindly  accessible  to  visitors.  This  risit  vaa  alto- 
■rtbcr  the  most  iiittT.'Sling  and  gratifyinj^  orcnt  of  the  day.  Mrs. 
Begs  li'tea  in  a  simple  littK^  ro*o-emhowi'rrd  fotlagc,  about  a  mile 
&on  her  birthplace,  where  all  who  ficek  lier  wilii  a  respectfid 
{ntemt  neccive  ncourtt-'ous  and  cmtlial  wclcomo.  Mni.  Ucgg  is 
mw  ^KMt  eighty  years  of  age,  hut  looks  scarcely  above  »xty,  and 
•bivws  man  ihan  the  remains  of  remarkable  beauty.  Her  (ontle 
cotM  IkaiAy  bare  been  sweeter,  or  lier  cvor  fin<-r,  at  twenty.  Her 
aigfaf.  bearag,  and  memory  seem  nnimpaired;  ber  mannrre  are 
graceful,  motiesl,  and  liulilike,  and  she  couierxeb  willi  nue  intclH- 
KBoeaixl  antmation,  8j>eatting  with  a  slight,  ftweet  Scottish  accent. 
Her  likeness  to  Naysmith's  portrait  of  her  brother  is  very  marked 
— hor  cvea  arc  peculiarly  like  the  idea  we  bare  of  bis,  both  by 
nctsroB  and  description — large,  dark,  lofitnms,  and  changing. 
Those  eytm  shone  with  new  brightness  as  I  told  ber  of  our  love 
for  the  me«»iy  of  her  beUtred  brother,  our  sj-uipatliy  in  his  eor- 
xows,  and  our  hunnur  for  bis  free  and  manly  spirit — when  I  told 
har  that  the  new  world,  as  the  old,  bowed  to  the  mastery  of  his 
|cniaa,  and  were  swayed  to  smiles  or  tears  by  the  wondrons  witch- 
wrj  of  his  song.  But  when  I  spoke  my  admiration  of  the  monu- 
»«&t,  and  said,  **  What  a  jov  it  would  hare  been  to  him,  cimld  he 
bare  Ibrweru  snch  noble  recognition*  of  his  greatness !"  she 
aniled  aoimifully,  and  shook  her  head,  sayinjr,  ".^.h,  madam,  ia 
hi*  pnmde«t  moments,  my  poor  hri'thcr  never  dreami'd  of  such  a 
thing;'*  Uten  added  that  his  death  chamber  was  darkened  and  his 
daau  a|^ny  deepened  by  want  and  care,  and  torturing  fean  (ot 
Aedaar  ones  bo  was  io  leave.    I  n-as  reminded  by  her  wqiiA&  oi 
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the  expression  of  an  old  Scotch  dame  in  our  country,  on  hearing 
of  the  completion  of  this  monument:  "Fuir  Rob!  he  asked  for 
bread,  and  now  they  gie  him  a  stane." 

Mrs.  Begg  says  that  Naysmith's  portrait  of  her  brother  is  the 
best,  but  that  no  picture  could  hare  done  justice  to  the  kindling 
and  varying  expression  of  his  face.  In  her  daughters,  who  are 
pleasant  and  interesting  women,  you  can  trace  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  poet.  The  three  sons  of  Bums  are  yet  living ; 
two  are  in  the  army,  and  one  has  a  situation  under  government  at 
Dumfries.  All  three  are  widowers.  When  I  saw  her,  Mrs.  Be^ 
was  expecting  daily  the  two  youngest,  the  soldiers,  who  as  often 
as  possible  visit  Ayr,  and  cherish  as  tenderly  as  proudly  the 
memory  of  their  father. 

It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  I  parted  from  this  gentle  and 
large-hearted  woman,  in  whose  kindred  and  likeness  to  the  glorious 
peasant  I  almost  felt  that  I  had  seen  him,  heard  his  voice  with  all 
its  searching  sweetness,  and  had  ray  soul  sounded  by  the  deep 
divinings  of  bis  eyes.  It  seems  indeed  a  blessed  thing,  that,  after 
the  sorrow  which  darkened  her  youth,  the  beholding  the  pride  of 
the  house  sink  into  the  grave  in  his  prime,  broken-hearted  by  the 
neglect  of  friends,  the  contempt  and  cruelty  of  foes,  by  care  and 
poverty,  and,  bitterest  of  all,  by  a  weary  weight  of  sell-reproach, 
that  she  has  lived  to  see  his  children  happy  and  prosperous — his. 
birthplace  and  his  grave  counted  among  the  world's  pilgrim  shrines 
— to  be  herself  honoured  and  beloved  for  his  sake,  and  to  sun  her 
chilled  age  in  the  noontide  of  his  glory. 

From  Ayr  we  took  the  railway  to  Glasgow,  which  place  we  did 
not  reach  till  after  dark.  In  the  morning  we  rose  early,  took  a 
carriage,  and  drove  to  the  cathedral,  to  which  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  gain  admittance,  even  at  that  unusual  hour.  This  is  a  com- 
mandingly  situated,  vast,  and  gloomy  edifice,  chiefly  remarkable  as 
the  only  cathedral  in  Scotland  spared  by  Knox  and  his  compeers 
at  the  rime  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  more  massive  than  beautiful, 
but  has  a  certain  heavy  grandeur  about  it,  that,  seen  as  we  saw  it, 
in  the  chill  and  grayness  of  the  early  morning,  oppresses  one  to  a 
painful  degree.  In  the  extensive,  dark,  and  melancholy  crypts 
beneath  \his  cathedral  is  laid  the  scene  of  a  meeting  between 
Francis  Osbaldistone  and  the  Macgregor  in  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

On  a  height,  back  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Glasgow  Necropolis, 
containing  some  fine  monumental  sculptures,  particularly  conspi- 
cuous among  which  is  a  statue  of  John  Knox. 

Glasgow,  for  a  manufacturing  town,  makes  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  Many  of  the  pubHc  buildings  are  of  a  fine  style  of 
architecture ;  and  Ihe  planted  squares,  those  fresh  breathing-places 
off  the  crowded  business  streets,  are  truly  beautiful.  In  Waverley 
Square  stands  a  noble  column,  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Scott. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  took  the  steamer  to  go  up  the  Clyde, 
Loch  Long,  and  Loch  Goil.  The  air  was  fresh,  and  somewhat 
too  keen ;  but  the  sunlight  was  brilliant,  and  we  greatly  enjoyed 
the  trip.  The  first  object  of  particular  interest  which  we  passed 
was  the  grand  old  rock-seated  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  famous  from 
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tbe  earliest  periods  of  Scottish  history,  and  most  sadly  ntemorahle 
as  the  scene  of  the  betrayal  of  Wallace  by  the  "  fause  Monteith." 

It  was  not  until  we  had  passed  op  Loch  Long  into  Loch  Goil 
that  the  true  Highland  scenery  began  to  open  upon  us  in  its  sur- 
passing loveliness  and  ni^ed  grandeur.  The  shores  of  Loch 
Goil  are  rough,  barren,  and  precipitous,  but  now  and  then  we 
passed  green-sheltared  nooks  and  dark  glens  of  indescribable 
beauty.  I  grew  more  and  more  silent  and  unconscious  of  my 
immediate  surroundings,  for  my  very  soul  seemed  to  hare  gone 
irom  me,  to  rerel  abroad  in  the  wide,  varied,  enchanting  scene. 
At  Loch  Goil  Head  we  took  outside  seats  on  the  stage-coach,  to 
drive  through  (I  beg  pardon,  but  I  give  tbe  name  as  it  was  given 
to  me)  "  Big  Hell  Glen"  to  Inverary,  on  Loch  Fyne. 

Our  driver  on  this  occasion  proved  to  be  a  decided  character, 
having  a  rich,  comic  humour  of  his  own,  a  good  memory,  a  fine 
Toice,  and  admirable  powers  of  mimicry.  He  told  a  story  well, 
and  recited  poetry  like  a  tragedian.  After  informing  us  that  Loch 
Goil  Head  was  the  scene  of  Campbell's  fine  ballad  of  "  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,"  he  recited  the  poem  veiy  effectively,  though 
when  he  came  to  tbe  passage, — 

**  One  lovely  hand  was  stretched  for  aid. 
And  one  was  round  her  lover," 

he  took  the  liberty  of  making  a  slight  change  in  the  text,  his  ver- 
sion being, — 

"  One  lovely  hand  was  stretched  for  aid, 
And  ye  may  a'  guess  where  was  th'  hher." 

This  glen,  of  name  unholy,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passes 
I  ever  beheld— a  wild,  winding,  shadowy,  magnificent  place. 
Verily,  indeed,  O  Juliet,  "what's  in  a  name?"  To  me  it  cer- 
tainly seemed,  on  that  lovely  day,  that  "  Nickie  Ben,"  in  annexin;^ 
this  mountain  pass,  bad  imprudently  laid  claim  to  a  choice  bit  of 
Heaven's  own  territory. 

Inverary  is  a  very  small  village,  but  we  found  there  a  nice,  well- 
ordered  hotel,  were  we  were  exceedingly  comfortable— a  far  better 
inn,  surely,  than  the  one  at  this  place  on  which  Bums  perpetrated 
this  witty  and  wicked  epigram : — 

*'  Whoe'er  he  be  who  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 
The  lord,  their  god,  His  Grace." 

The  Duke  of  Argyle's  castle  and  grounds  are  now,  as  then,  the 
chief  features  of  the  place  after  the  scenery,  which  is  certainly  very 
beautiful.  It  is  truly  a  princely  residence  in  site  and  surround- 
ings, though  the  castle  itself  is  built  neither  in  a  style  of  feudal 
grandeur  nor  modem  elegance.  After  dinner  we  took  a  stroll 
trough  the  noble  park,  and  ascended  a  hill  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  high — in  all,  a  walk  of  over  five  miles.  The  next  morning 
proved  stormy,  and  we  were  obliged  to  post  in  a  close  carriage 
Tomid  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  through  Glen  Croe,  past  the  head 
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of  Loch  l<0Hg  U)  Tarbet,  on  I.ocii  Lomoud.  Tbc  vealber  cleanid 
op,  so  ihat  vc  wirrn  able  Lo  have  a  little  Btroll  hy  tlic  lake  iu  Uie 
ereuiDg ;  and  tli«;  ntrxl  DioruiDg,  wliicli  was  cli^r  antl  bright,  we 
walkvil  hcTorf:  hreuUia&i  over  tu  JU>ch  LDag,whL-re  ve  Uwk  a  drive 
along  the  aboi«  in  a  peculiar,  indesiiribablc  vehicle,  called  a  "dog- 
cart." The  moTuitig  air  watt  a  tiiUe  Loo  frust,)*,  and  we  were  on  the 
sbadj  aide  of  the  loch,  or  this  drive  aloog  a  most  picturesque  road, 
with  some  new  beauty  of  sccuerj  prescniing  itself  at  every  lum, 
would  have  been  delightful  bc^oud  compaie.  A»  it  waft,  we  toon 
fouud  ourselves  obliged  to  dui'sc  our  rapture  to  keep  it  warm,  aud 
odIv  by  heroic  cflbrts  could  we  restrain  Uie  zeroic  Undeucy  of  our 
enihuitiajiin.  So  perfectly  benumbed  did  we  become,  that  we  were 
oulv  lou  happy  to  resign  our  state,  descend  from  oar  "  dug-cart," 
and  du  thu  laftt  two  miles  on  foot,  cheerily  in^ircd  by  lliou{;hte  of 
the  giuwing  lire  and  tlie  hot  breakfast  which  awaited  us  at  Ibe 
pleasaiil  mu  at  Turhel. 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  from  Rowardennan  is  not  pcriloas 
nor  TOT)-  difBcidt,  but  is  exceedingly  tedious.  'X"he  tUstaiice  is  about 
six  luiles ;  we  rode  the  whole  way  on  |>onie8  trained  to  the  business 
— strong,  quiet,  aud  surefooted  nniniaU,  fortunately  for  us,  as,aft;er 
tlie  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day,  the  path  was  in  an  unusually 
bad  condition,  with  loose  stuues,  slippery  rocks,  deep  uiire,  and 
shaky  bogs. 

We  surtcd.well  wrapped  in  cloaks,  shawls,  and  furs,  fearing  tho 
brcL-zcs  of  the  air  on  the  mnnntain  suniuiits ;  but  uc  soon  found 
ourselves  obliged  to  lay  aside  one  after  another  of  these  articles, 
for  as  we  reached  the  heig'uts  wo  found  the  upper  day  there  not 
only  as  rospleudeully  liiglii,  but  as  soft,  and  still,  and  sumraer- 
likc,  as  Uiu  sweet,  unscasouablc  inoniing  we  had  left  in  the  valley. 
About  half  way  up  wc  paused  to  revel  in  a  glorious  view  of 
Loch  Lomond,  smiling  up  to  heaven  in  all  its  entraiiciug  beauty  of 
silvery  waters,  vetdaut  cltistoring  ialands,  and  mouutain-shadowed  _ 
shores.  ■ 

1  cannot  believe  that  any  most  swent  aud  wondrous  vision  of 
earthly  loveliness  or  grandeur  will  have  power  to  banish  that  fait 
picture  from  my  memory.     But  from  the  suuuuil  what  a  mighty, 
mea&urcles-t  panorama — nhat  a  woild  of  light  and  shadow— what 
a  glory  of  nature — wliat  a  wonder  of  God  lay  beneath  and  around    ■ 
iw !     WorUa  can  only  gire  yon  an  idea  of  the  extent,  of  the  vast    " 
circumference,  of  liiat  view.    To  the  dst  are  iJio  hills  anil  valleys 
of  Surhngshire  and  tho  Lothians,  Stirling  Castle  and  the  winding 
of  the  Forth,  tlie  J'enilurid  Hills,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Edinburgh 
Casdo.      In  the  south,  the  peak  of  Tiuto,  the  city  of  Glasgonr, 
Lanarkshire,  .Viliw  Cruig,  Uic  Isle  of  Man,  and  tho  Isles  of  Bnui 
and  Arran— and,  gazing  down  beyond  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond, 
you  see  Dumbarton.      But  on  tho  north  I  licheld  the  grandest    _ 
sight  iliat  ever  met  my  gszo— mountains  on  mountaiiu,  stretching  I 
MwaSf  iato  the  distance,  and  beeming  like  Hie  mighty  waves  of  a 
duk  «■  stayed  in  their  stormy  swell,  petrified  and  fixed  for  ever 
by  the  ftord  of  Onmipotynco.      Vcxod  indeed,  and  tunmltuous, 
nmt  have  been  that  awful  chaotic  ocean,  erv  its  rast  billows  and 
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Uack  boUoTS  nrere  resolved  JnU)  dio  rviTlasting  rock — for  among 
lime  aowTllain  fonns  tlicro  is  a  iroudroivi  nod  rndtcss  variety. 
OW  guide,  a  brigLt  jouii);  taddic,  8c«iDud  auvri^e  awed  by  tlic  iin- 
MUBg  presence  of  Uie  inountains,  but  poiuted  out  tliu  chief  of 
uciD}  BcD  Lcdi,  Ben  Vorlick,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  Cairn- 
lomiu,  Be»  CruAchan,  and  Ben  Xe^is,  as  familiaily  as  he  would 
■Mttk  of  otber  and  leaser  liens  of  bis  acquniiitaucv.  Ki-neath  us 
iboDe  Loch  Iiomooi],  Loch  Katrin<_-,  Loch  Ard— the  wild  counLrj 
of  Rob  Roj — the  scene  of  tlie  euehauling  rouiouce  and  so»i;  of 
ScotL  Yet  hcru,  fur  the  first  time,  all  the  associations  of  history 
■Dd  portij'  lost  llieir  chann — I  was  ahovc  and  beyond  tht'in.  On 
thai  uiblimc  and  lonely  height,  od  whose  still,  pure  air  floated  no 
•ouud  of  human  life,  tbe  Lhonghls  and  emotions  of  my  heart  vrere 
ftsTcrcnsial  and  religious.  The  stupendous  mountain  peals,  the 
otofiMl  hills  aroand,  seemed  altars  fur  Nature's  |K-rpctual  worship 
— lowering  types  of  the  uiight  and  majesty  of  God;  while  the 
)akeM  with  ibeir  silver  shining,  and  tlic  green  vallers  with  their  still 
•hadowft  and  golden  glcuias  of  autumnal  sunlight,  in  all  their 
wuuilnnu  beauty,  spoke  sweetly  to  the  awed  spirit  of  divine  love 
amd  protecting  care.  Even  while  tremblingly  acknowledging  God 
frnm  tiioce  avftU  mountain  summits,  the  soul  strove  in  rain  to 
ascend  iulo  "the  ph\ce  of  the  Most  Highi'^  it  seemed  to  grow 
blind  and  dizzy,  and  to  flutter  like  a  spent  bird  down  into  the 
abysJK*  of  doiibl  and  despair.  Bnl  from  the  valleys,  the  quiet, 
aboJtcTed,  lusuriaul  valleys,  the  happy  heart  could  look  up  coib- 
Sdingly,  and  &ay,  "  Abba,  Father." 

On  tbe  morning  of  tho  day  following  this  mcmonible  accent,  we 
took  tfaa  BtcaneT  fur  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  ]>3.<i»ing  Itob  Uuy's 
Can,  and  beliolding  mucli  beautiful  Rcciiery.  Uctuming  to  Iii- 
ftnaaid^we  took  a  drosLy  and  drove  acrotis  a  rough,  wild  coun- 
Uy,  to  Lucli  Katiiuc.  Uu  our  way  we  were  shown  the  niios  of  a 
IlighUiuI  but,  the  birthplace  and  early  honiu  of  HeUm  Mac 
Gnrgor. 

At  the  bead  of  Loch  Katrine  we  embarked  on  a  funny  little 
steamer,  which  ccrtiinty  did  not  burn-  us  past  scenes  on  which 
ow  imagiuation  delighted  to  linger.  The  head  of  this  Inke  is  not 
particularly  licautiful,  but  I  found  that  my  most  glowing  coa- 
csptions  had  not  surpassed  tlie  exquisite  loveliness  of  that  portion 
which  funui  the  opening  scene  of '  The  I*ady  of  the  Lake,*  Kllen*s 
Ulc,  the  mooutaius  lieu  An  and  Den  Venue,  and  the  deBle  of  the 
I'nucbs.  Jjoto  island,  and  shore,  and  hill  are  richly  clad  io 
Mlgni6ceiii  foliage ;  and  the  grandeur  of  rocky  heights  and  dark 
ravines  is  so  pleasantly  relieved,  so  solily  toned  down,  that  roa 
fed  neither  wondt?r  uor  awe,  but  drink  in  heaoty  as  yi^ur  hieatli — 
lose  yourself  in  delicious  dreamings,  and  revel  in  all  the  unspeak- 
able rapture  of  a  pure  and  perfect  delight.  A  remembrance  which 
is  an  especial  joy  to  mc  now,  "  and  ever  shall  be,"  is  of  a  walk 
Lti  "i  my  friends  thai  night  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  to 

ti-  .;  Bttand  oppobite  KIIun'!>  Isle,  which  seemed  slcej>ing  in 

tbe  maouii^hl,  aflual  on  the  fitill  waters,  even  as  its  fair  vision  had 
flottcd  before  my  soul  on  the  sUycr  waves  of  the  poct''s  uOQg- 
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A  8lag:e-coac'h  drive  to  Stirling,  the  next  day,  was  over  the 
crouiid  of  tlic  chase  followed  by  yUz-JaineB.  We  passed  the  once 
"bannered  towers  of  Doune,"  now  ruined  and  ivy-grown — a  fine, 
picturesque  old  castle.  Crossing  the  hridRe  over  the  Forth,  on 
entering'  the  ancient  town  of  Stirling,  reminded  me  of  a  character- 
istic  anecdote  I  had  lately  beard  of  a  Httirdy  Scotch  dnine,  who 
once,  during  a  stormy  season,  had  occaMon  to  cross  the  river  at  a 
ferry  some  twenty  uiilus  below.  The  fvrrjinan  told  licr  that  Um 
waters  ran  high,  and  tim  wind  ^irnmiaed  a  Iiard  blow,  but  that,  as 
her  business  was  pressing,  he  would  do  hi&  best  to  get  her  safely 
across.  "Is  there  mockle  danger,  uiou  ?  "  she  asked.  "Ay, 
woman,  the  ])iis80{;e  wad  be  perilous,  but  ye  maun  put  your  tjnst 
in  Providence."  "■  Na,  na,"  says  ilie  prudent  dame,  drawing  baclt, 
**  I'll  no  tiu&t  in  Piovidence  so  lang  as  there '»  a  brig  at  Stilling," 
and  actually  set  forth  to  walk  the  whole  distance  taund.  There 
is  a  volume  of  nationni  character  in  this  little  story.  An  Irish 
woman  would  have  trusted  in  Pi-ovideocc,  or  rather  in  Saint 
Patrick  and  the  "holy  virgin,"  and  told  her  bends  across  the 
perilous  passage,  rather  than  wearied  her  bones  by  taUng  the  safe 
roundabout  way. 

The  Caslle  of  Stirling  is  one  of  the  most  grandly  situated  of 
Scotland's  old  royal  strongholds,  and  is  a  dark,  fi-owning  pile, 
thronged  with  sombre  and  bloody  memories.  Tlie  view  from  ilie 
wall  is  one  of  the  most  chnrmiitg  in  its  beauty*  and  soul-stirring 
in  its  associations,  pos:4il>1e  to  take  in  anywhere,  with  one  ^low, 
wondering  sweep  ofthu'  eye.  l-'ar  away  in  the  distance  lower  tlio 
Djajesiic  mountain  iilmpes  of  the  grand  Highlands;  beneath  and 
around  us  lie  the  silver  courses  of  the  Forth,  the  'J'eith,  the  Allan, 
and  all  the  richly  •cultivated  country  through  which  they  wind, 
slowly  and  quite  circmtously,  as  though  reluctant  to  flow  away 
from  banks  so  lovely;  while,  green  and  beautiful  as  any  richest 
meadows,  smile  towards  the  smiling  skits  the  ouce  bloody  and 
trara]ilcd  battlo-iields  of  Falkirk,  Cambuskcnnctb,  oud  glorious 
Bannockbnm. 

Our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  remains  of  the  terraced  garden, 
the  round  table,  and  the  royal  canal  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mary  of  Guise ;  the  sallyport  w  hence  issued  "  the  Gudemnn 
of  Ballengeicli,"  the  "  King  o(   the  Commons,"  on  his  incog,  ei- 

{)ediiiou«  among  tlio  peo]ile;  the  window  out  of  which  James  II. 
lurled  the  Earl  of  IJouglas,  after  having  slain  him  with  his  own 
roynl  hand ;  and  the  tower  iu  which  Roderick  Dhu  is  said  to  have 
died.  Mary  Stuart  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  James  VI.  was 
here  educated  under  Buchanan. 
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TniKTi'-MiyE  years  have  swept  over  our  heads,  since  Nannleon 
Bnonaparte  landed  in  France  from  his  island  sorereigniv  ot  Elba, 
droTe  out  ihc  restorwl  Bourhons  at  thp  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
re-uficenJcd  the  throne  which  he  had  been  ruluclantiy  coinpcllcd 
lo  abdicate  in  1(^14,  at  Funtaiiiuhlcan.  An  cinpcmr  once  more,  for 
oDe  bundred  davK  be  again  shook  the  globe  to  its  centre,  just  as 
K  was  subsiding  into  Irauquillity,  and  beginning  to  ruvolve  com- 
fortably tin  its  asis.  Tlien  the  allied  powers  issued  a  nianifcstn, 
declaring  lliiit,  by  that  act  of  unprovoked  invasion,  he  had  violated 
cxisiin};  Iruaties,  nullified  his  cxisl4}nce,  and  ])laccd  himself  beyond 
the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations.  They  accordingly  denounced, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  piibtic  rengeance  as  a  common  enemy, 
■nd  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world ;  at  tlie  fame  time  binding 
tbemselves  by  one  {general  league,  never  to  make  terurs  with,  or 
afacAthe  the  sword  against,  this  resiles*  adversary,  until  he  was 
nmlcred  powerless  for  the  future.  The  manifesto  was  isigned  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  llrilain,  France  (niprcsoiited  by  the 
gOTcrnmenl  of  Louis  tlio  Kighleenth),  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  Under  IhiKovenvhelming  coalition, 
the  star  of  the  first  Napoleon,  which  flickered  with  a  momentary 
blaze  at  Ligny,  went  down  at  Waterloo,  never  to  rise  again. 
AnolbcT  treaty,  or  convention,  consigned  him  to  the  rock  of  St. 
Hdma,  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Six  years  later,  he  was  borne  to 
hii  londy  grave,  in  that  distant  region,  on  the  shoulders  of  British 
greoadicrs.  Time,  Uial  unflinching  policeman,  who  bids  all 
''niQTc  on,"  and  is  never  disobeyed,  within  ten  years  more  saw 
another  terolution  and  another  family  ruling  in  France,  the 
younger  btaoch  superseding  the  elder,  eleratcd  by  tlie  barricades 
of  I^aO.  The  avenne  tlirough  which  they  climbed  was  less  glo- 
rioos  and  scarcely  as  legitimate  as  Moiitenotte,  Riroli,  and  Ma* 
rengo.  But  Franco  longed  for  the  remains  of  her  great  Emperor 
to  repose  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Seine,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
praased  desire.  The  national  glory  required  this  propiliaiion— 
tfav  i^rish  was  complied  with.  The  body  of  Napoleon  was  trans- 
ftrrcd  ivith  solemn  funereal  pomp,  and  now  lies  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  *'  Invahdps,"  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  many  battles, 
Soccessive  revolutions  hurried  on  each  other  with  startling  rajiidity, 
until,  in  1H53,  the  bafiled  adventurer  of  Boulogne,  the  prisoner  of 
Ham,  is  transformed  into  iNapoIcon  the  Third,  Kmperor  of  the 
French,  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  eight  millions  of  his  conntry- 
incn,  acknowledged  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — and  the 
proscribed  family  of  Buonaparte  is  enrolled  amongst  the  reigning 
dynaalies.  These  oveuU,  Mhich  resemble  Eastern  fable  rather 
than  historical  truth,  arc  nevertlieless  recorded  facts,  registered  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  and  comprised  within  a  narrow  segment 
of  bttle  more  thau  oue-third  of  a  ceotury. 
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Establislied  opinions,  wlictlipr  foiin(!e<1  on  prejudice  orconvlc- 
tiDn^  ore  iiul  easily  t>liakeu.  It  has  beeo  ko  long  believed  lliat 
Napoleon  nils  a  persecuted  caplive,  and  Sir  Ilnilson  Lowe  an 
intolerant  gaoler,  that  any  attempt  to  shofv  an  opposilc  view  of 
this  picture  will  be  received  n'itli  beisitation,  ana  con  only  bnpc 
lo  obtain  credit  on  convinciug  evidence.  'Ilie  volumes  of  Air. 
Forsytb,  lately  publisbcd,  inoKt  certainly  ought  to  succeed  (as 
all  lovers  of  lair  ilvaliug  will  bupu  they  may]  in  tcscuiug  tho 
memory  of  an  injured  ulBcer  from  mui;h  unmerited  ubloquy.* 
lie  ha&  here  collected  a  body  of  duciiinentary  proof,  never  before 
brougUt  togetber,  uliile  lie  bH«  exatniucd  aud  weighed  Lbe  whola 
with  the  perspicuity  of  a  practised  advocate.  There  is  no  special 
pleading,  no  ingenious  sophistry  to  make  tho  worse  appear  the 
better  argument,  but  au  appeal  to  direct  teidimony,  and  couclu- 
aions  drawn  ua  truth  preduminate^.  \Ve  have  seldom  seen  a  caso 
more  logically  argued,  or  decittiuus  furmed  on  more  solid  grounds. 
TfaiU  Mr.  l^orsytb  iit  always  rigbt^  is  more  ib&n  M'ill  be  conceded; 
but  tliHt  lie  generally  produces  sound  reasons  for  his  coDclusions^ 
will  be  felt  and  admitted  by  all  who  take  the  trouble  of  pem»ing 
his  pages,  'llie  work  is  rather  voluminous,  consisting  of  three 
goouly  octavos,  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  condensed  within 
a  smaller  compass,  and  one-lhird,  at  least,  is  occnpied  by  tlie 
original  despatches  aud  correspondence,  on  which  the  whole  is 
based.  These  are  collected  togeUier  at  the  end  uf  each  rulume, 
and  refened  to  by  marginal  notes — a  couvtruient  arrangement— 
whieb  supplies  the  authority  without  interrupting  the  narrative. 
The  time  for  a  dispaAsionate  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  ha»  now  fully  aiTivedj  men's  minds  are  no  longer  biassed 
by  Uic  ephemeral  libels,  which  were  readily  caught  up  at  the  mo- 
ment and  received  as  sober  facts;  when,  in  truth,  they  coulained 
little  beyond  a  string  of  extravagant  inventions,  but  whicb  poUtical 
bigotrj',  ever  blmd,  and  regardless  of  truth  or  justice,  received  aud 
used  for  its  own  purposes.  O'Meani's  '*  Voic*  from  St.  Heleua" 
went  rapidly  through  many  editions,  produced  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  writer,  aud  suine  current  repuuuiun,  whieb,  however, 
soon  dissipated  into  "  thin  air,*"  when  the  man  and  his  motives 
began  to  be  correctly  estimated.  Meanwhile,  it  was  extolled  to 
the  skies  by  every  journal  aud  periodical  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  This  hook  bod  been  anticipated  by  a  kimlrcd 
publication,  equally  worthless,  "The  Letters  of  Dr.  Warden, 
Surgeon  of  Llie  'Northumberland,'"  printed  lu  1810,  of  which 
Napoleon  liimselfsaid,  und  CJeneral  Gourgaud  echoed  after  him, 
that  it  was  "  a  mere  tissue  of  falsehoods  "  but  which  nevertheless 
had  a  prodigious  sale,  and  was  eulogised  in  the  grave,  oracular, 
didactic  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  us  a  volume  Ixi  be 
ely  recommended  to  their  readers,  as  ouc  of  the  few  works  on 

"llirtoryof  the  Caplivitj- of  Napoleon  at  St  IlflciiR;  ftomtlie  Lettcn  and 
Jovmali  of  the  U(e  Liimt.-Gi^ti.  f^t  [iudton  i-une,  ai>(I  afficini  «I')Gummtv.  HOC 
beloK  naik'  puhlic"  By  William  Forsyth,  M.A..  Author  of  "Hortciiaiu;F."au(l 
"  llwtaiy  of  Trial  by  Jwj.''Uq  Fellow  of  Triaiiy  Collcg*,  CMnbriJgo.  Three 
Toluucs,  8vo.    LoBdoD,  1&63. 
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NapoleoD,  neither  snllied  byadnlalioD,  nor  disgraced  bjiKurrilitj. 
llii  Mtrre  waste  of  time  to  look  lor  vchublt;  hisloij  in  tLo  avowed 
dTftan  of  a  party,  no  nailer  bow  high  tho  standard  of  iu  literary 
mtrB»iou&,  or  how  brilliant  the  talent  of  its  leading  coutribuUirs. 
Political  ooioioeity  crusades  agaiast  ererything  but  its  otm 
cfaerisbed  dogmas,  and  would  cbonge  black  into  M-hite  to  promolo 
a  |iobtical  object. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  rt-murkF,  with  justice,  that  wc  are  called  upon 
to  regard  Napoleon  n%  a  man  more  severely  tried  in  the  oppoaite 
exlrenic«  of  proaperity  and  adversity  iban  »ny  otiicr  sovereign 
or  eaoqueror  rvcorded  in  history  (Uajazet  may,  perhaps,  bii  named 
ai  a  pamllel);  and  that  it  scarcely  falls  niilitn  the  capacity  of 
oKdiwuy  judges,  who  have  never  sounded  tlw  aanw  depths*  or 
norrd  beyond  tiiu  middle  paths  of  life,  to  prououDce  cm  llie  want 
of  cquaiuButy  be  displarcd,  when  patience  and  fortitude  would 
bare  devalea  bis  character,  proloni^ed  his  life,  and  diniiui!<hed 
Ub  ittfennge.  Yet  tliure  can  bo  no  doubt  Lliat  his  conduct  was 
Mow  himself,  and  tmtnic  to  bis  reputation.  His  mind  was 
abalum  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  and  his  mighty 
hcoltim  gare  way  under  the  pressure  of  restraint  and  fretful 
imCalum.  He  was  unforlimate,  too,  in  the  se1ect4*d  conipaniuna 
of  bis  cxile>  who  were  ra^-ii  of  limited  cajiacity,  although  laithful 
and  (k'volcd  to  their  master  iu  adversity;  but,ai  tlic  saiuc  time,  in 
ibeir  intercourse  with  the  Knglisb  officers,  habitual  disciples  of 
^iaciiDod— deceitful,iD]practicaljle,3nd  perpetually  qunnellingM-ilh 
mA  mhrr.  Instead  of  assuaging,  tbcy  iofariably  fumeiiled  every 
trifittcc  cause  of  diseontent  or  casual  annoyance.  Napoleon  firmly 
penuded  hinisvlf  tliat  iht;  Biiti&b  Gu^cruuieuL  intended  to  assas- 
sinate bini,  and  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  their  ehoscu  execu- 
tioner. And  in  this  monstrous  opinion,  a  British  medical  ofBccr 
mMimMote$  his  own  participalioD.  Mr.  For»ylh  quotes  a  letter  of 
O'Ueaim,  which  appeared  in  Iho  "  Morning  Chronicle"  of  the  17tb 
of  MtfCDj  16*23,  wherein  be  sajrs  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ignored  bis 
apjK>>ntinenl,  aud  Uitealened  lo  bundle  him  olT  the  island  back 
to  iilngtand,  uud  then  adds, 

**  I  asked,  if  be  did  send  mc  ofl*  the  isIaiKl.  whiit  would  bconnc  of  Kapoleon 

is  out  of  ikcai  T     *  Oh  I '  tuuil  lir,  *  General   Bu(i(ia|iitrl«  uliall  Ix-  atlcDtlM]  hj 

mf  OVB  sarcasB,  who  spcnks  lialbui,  and  wiu  wiili  nw  for  sercnil  yeus  in  Uie 

^m         Cvniraa  Kangpr*.'     It  was  ionic  linio  »iDc«  I  Imd  kix-d  tlm  pluy  of  itiehard 

■        tit  TUtd^  uaA  the  meaning  of  thf  words  did  nt>t  nt  once  tirikc  mc.     NapaleOD 

r 

L 


From  this  spccitacn,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to 
which  O'Meara  ventured  in  his  direct  and  implied  tibeh  against 
tke  unlucky  governor;  who  remained  silent,  partly  iu  ignorance, 
ud  probably  in  contempt,  of  the  obloquy  (o  which  he  was 
exposed,  believing  that  the  truth  would  find  its  level  without  his 
bterionnce,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  carefully  accumulating  docu- 

mls  and  rehmting  evidence,  to  bis  employed  when  uccasion  rc- 
nbcd.  .Atlengtlijin  July  l&2-2,{}*Meara  published  his  buck  called 
"Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena."  Tlieii  Sir 
iludaoa  Low^  yieldia^  to  tho  advice  of  his  waime^L  huiu<\&, 
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inslitnled  proceodingB  agoiusl  O'Mcant  for  libel ;  bul  llie  open' 
tions  of  the  lanr  were  so  dilatory,  and  bo  long  an  interval  elapsed 
in  selecting  llio  obnoxious  passages,  and  nrcparing  the  necessary 
affidavits,  tliat  the  jilaiuliff,  ignorant  of  his  being  confined  within 
a  particular  date,  lost  bis  plea  under  the  siatnte  of  limitations  in 
similar  cases,  which  barred  him  out  in  point  of  lime.  The  only 
coDsolatiou  he  derived  under  this  disappointment  was,  that  as 
the  decision  arose  from  a  legal  objection,  he  was  not  compelled  to 
pay  the  costs  of  his  adversary  as  welt  as  hin  omu.  Had  the  case 
f^ne  fairly  before  a  jury  ou  its  merits,  tlierc  can  be  lilLlo  doubt 
thai  the  result  would  have  cleared  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  from  many 
groundless  acciisntions,  and  the  punishment  of  the  defendant 
wotdd  bare  furnished  a  memorable  example  for  future  reference. 
Bul,  as  the  matter  stood,  llic  issue  was  most  unfortunate.  Un- 
reflecting or  malicious  people,  who  knew  that  the  ex-governor  of 
St.  Metena  had  brunglit  an  acliou  against  O'.Mi-ura  nnd  failed,  cared 
little  to  inquire  how  or  why  ;  it  was  enough  for  them  that  lie  could 
not  obtain  a  verdict,  and  public  opinion  for  a  time  remained  uveu 
more  lliao  ever  unfavourable  to  his  reputation.  Ho  was  urf^eiitly 
recommended  by  Lord  Balhurst  to  draw  up  a  fuU  and  complete 
justification  of  all  the  acts  of  his  government,  coupled  with  the 
documcuts  then  in  his  possession,  and  which  are  uuw  used  and 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Forsyili.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he  refused  to 
be  guided  br  this  counsel,  and  died  without  giving  to  the  world 
any  reply  to  his  enemies,  although  coulinuully  intending  to  do  Ro, 
and  with  the  materials  ready  in  his  possession.  A  lamentable 
enor  iu  judgment,  as  accusations  are  loo  often  received  for  truth, 
because  they  are  uncontradicted.  Procrasii nation  in  defence  is 
readily  construed  into  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Wheu  Sir  Waller  Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "^  appeared  in 
lHti8,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  iJien  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Ceylon, 
lr>ol:ed  eagerly  to  the  pages  of  a  high-minded  and  conscientious 
writer  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  complete  refutation  of  the  ca- 
lumnies of  hired  or  dishonest  scribblers.  But  even  here  he 
was  doomed  to  another  disappointuit-nt,  and  found  only  a  qua- 
lified and  imperfect  defeuce.  lu  this  work.  Sir  Walter  wrote 
hurriedly,  against  time,  -  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  en- 
gsgcracuts,  and  with  incomplete  materials,  which  he  dismisses! 
hastily,  without  suflictent  examination.  Had  ha  carefully 
perused  and  weighed  the  ralue  of  iho  official  corrcspi)ndcuco 
placed  at  his  command,  he  surely  could  not  have  said  that 
*'  Tiio  new  governor  was  vulnerable ;  ho  could  be  rendered  augrj', 
and  might  therefore  be  taken  at  advantage."  This  is  distincOy 
difipravcd  by  unanswerable  evidence,  showing  that  Napoleon  was 
irritated,  not  by  the  anger  of  the  governor,  bul  by  his  impassive 
cnolneas.  The  French  officers  themselves,  in  attendance  upon 
their  chief,  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  governor's  politeness, 
and  when  in  the  mood"  to  speak  the  trulh  (which  seldom  occurred), 
_ftdniiited,  more  than  once,  that  an  angel  from  heaven  would  not 
ive  given  them  satisfaction  in  his  place,  and  that  their  giant 
^oocp  la^^  not  in  the  details  of  Si.  Helena,  bul  in  the  fact  of 
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being  there  at  all.  Perltapfi  the  limited  rindication  of  Sir  Walter 
Scolt  <li<]  more  harm  to  tlu'  piililic  character  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
l/isn  iho  uiitncaMired  caluuiiiies  of  such  uoscrupuluus  accusers  as 
O'Mcora^  Luk  Cases,  and  AiiLomuiarcbi.  He  felt  this  bitlerlvy 
and  on  his  return  to  England  he  consulted  Lord  Batliurst  on  t^e 
fX|>t;(licnc^  of  publivliiug  an  answer.  This  tame,  the  minister 
discouraged  the  idea,  and  undervalued  the  unfavourable  clToct  of 
the  remarks,  assuring  him  that  ihc  sentiments  of  llie  Govcrauient 
luivards  liim  m  tru  unchauguU,  and  that  they  required  no  refuta- 
tion of  llie  charges  tliey  did  not  believe.  Nevertheless,  he  failed 
lo  obtain  the  appointment  of  Goremor  of  Ceylon,  which  had  been 
indirectly  held  out  to  him. 

Ill  IH33,  Lord  Teyuhaui,  in  tlic  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  TiOrds,  roost  unnecessarily  and  invidiously  dragged  in  the  name 
of  Sir  Hudsou  Lowe,  in  a  munner  which  called  up  the  Duko  of 
IVelUnglon  in  an  indignant  reply.  "  I  ri.ie,"  ttaid  he,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  defendinR  the  character  of  a  highly  respectable  officer, 
Dot  a  member  of  this  House,  from  t)ie  gross  imputation  thrown 
upon  him  (by  implication)  by  the  noble  lord ;  and  certainly  a 
gro8si>:r  one  I  ncirer  heard  nttercd  within  these  walls.  I  ha\-e  the 
booour  Id  L'now  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  I  will  say  in  this  House, 
or  clwwhere,  wherever  it  may  Ik*,  that  there  is  not  in  the  army 
a  more  respectable  officer  than  Sir  Hud.son  Lowe,  nor  has  his 
31aju«ty  a  more  faithful  subject."  Lord  Bathursl  too,  loudly 
echoed  this  opinion,  and  plainly  charged  ihe  accusers  of  the  ex- 
goreroor  with  direct  falsehood.  There  wok  no  standing  against 
this  boneat,  straightforward  battery,  and  I^rd  Tcynham  was  driven 
to  an  ample  apology  for  his  tmwarrantahlc  attack.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  long  unaccustomed  to  hear  a  friendly  voice  raised  in  bis 
behalf,  wrote  to  the  Duke,  and  warmly  thanked  htm  for  bis 
tirciinpt  and  generous  defence ;  his  Grace  replied  in  a  note,  which 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  inserted,  and  which  may  safely  weigh  down 
many  volumes  of  calumny. 

.Stronger  evidence  to  character  was  never  delivered,  and  yrt  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  locked  Uiis  up  in  his  bureau  with  other  dek-nccs 
equally  convincing,  an<l  went  duwn  into  the  grave  iu  silence, 
onhonoarcd,  unpcnsionc<l,  and  calumniated  to  the  hour  of  his 
dealb,  leaving  to  others  the  rescue  of  his  reputation.  Never  did 
ati  injured  man  purKUc  a  more  injudicious  course.  He  cannot 
hear  Die  reversed  opinion  of  an  uubiassed  generation,  should  that 
tMiIt  be  obtained,  or  draw  cunsolaltou  from  the  lardy  justice 
rhieh  may  clear  his  characlc-r.  He  died  iu  lB4.i,  in  the  seveuty- 
fiAh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  family  ill-provided  for,  allhougU 
be  w&s  accused  of  having  amassed  a  fortune.  His  unmarried 
daagbter,  through  the  recommcudaLion  of  Sir  Robert  i*eel,  re- 
ceived a  small  pension  fi-ora  her  Majesty,  "  in  recognition  of  tho 
»enicos  of  her  father."  Sir  \V.  Xapier  i»  unjust  in  his  sevcro 
tlmce  ou  Sir  H.  Lowe  for  his  loss  of  Capri  in  1SQ7.  Tho 
ftt  should  hare  been  maintained,  but  the  fault  lay  not  with 
the  officer  in  command,  who  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
tho  means  at  his  diaposajf  and  aiso  made  hoiiouT&\i\o  Wnnft 
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wlien  com]>elIcil  lo  fenirender.  There  was  Bometliing  wrong  Rnme- 
whcrc,  bul  !5tr  Iliidstin,  then  Colonel  Lowe,  coul<!  not  forcsr:^c  the 
Bbamt-'fiil  miscouduct  of  the  Maltese  regiment  which  opeiicJ  to  the 
uneiny  Ana  Capri,  the  key  of  the  Uland ;  and  the  supiacncss  of 
the  naral  department,  which  suflbrcd  the  island,  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days,  to  fall  into  thft  hands  of  an  enemy  nasnpported  by  a 
fleet,  and  who  might  have  be«n  easily  cut  off  and  sarrounded  bj 
the  English  cniizers.  To  this  unaccountable  negligence  the  loss 
of  Cnpri  must  be  attributed,  while  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  WU&  wanniy  cotuuieoded  and  approved  by  his  superiors. 
Twenty  years  later,  it  wns  rather  hard  to  he  abused  by  a  brother 
soldier  for  an  event  which  had  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
became  a  stepping-stone  in  his  subsequent  promotion.  It  was 
unquestionably  di&creditnble  to  Kngland,  the  queen  of  llic  seas,  to 
lose  a  mnntimu  post  which  she  desired  in  koep  ;  and  still  mure  so 
not  lo  recover  it,  at  the  opportunity  of  1^09,  when  the  large  army 
and  fleet  under  Sir  Julin  .Sttiart  entered  the  Bay  of  Naples,  took 
Ischia  and  Procida,  gave  them  up  in  a  month,  and  made  a  gr«ftt 
show,  but  did  notiiing.  In  fair  dealing,  (he  fall  of  Capri  should 
be  fastened  on  the  shonldcrs  uf  higher  autliorities,  and  not  on  Sir 
Hudson  Lowc'Sf  wliich  hare  enough  to  bear  without  this  uneuvi. 
able  addition. 

During  tlic  whole  period  of  Nannleon''B  captivity,  the  governor 
scddom  SAW  htm,  having  been  dnven  from  his  presence  by  tlie 
most  ofieusive  violence,  which  be  uettlier  provoked  nor  retorted  ; 
although  a  general  impression  prerailed,  owing  to  systematic 
misrepresentation,  that  he  constantly  intnidod  himself  on  tin-  ex- 
emperor,  when  be  had  nothing  else  to  do,  for  the  mere  wanton 
amusement  of  tormnmiug  him  by  a  quarrtd  or  a  sciiie.  Napo- 
leon, in  his  niomirnts  of  un impassion chI  rellection,  admitted  that 
the  breoeh  had  beeu  made  and  widened  by  himself,  and  on  his 
deatli-hed  enjoined  Bcrtrand  and  Monthulon  to  seek  a  recfm- 
ciliation  nith  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by  every  means  consistent  with 
their  honour.  They  called  at  Plantation  liuusc  in  consequence^ 
and  were  courteously  received,  all  previous  misunderstandings 
being  buried  in  oblivion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  a  persou  of  elegant  or  prepossessing  nmuners,  neither 
were  his  subordinate  satraps,  Colonel  Ileadc  and  Major  Gorrequcr, 
exact  types  of  Bayard  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  their  inferior 
positions  they  were  busy  and  meddling,  and  much  more  ou  the 
qui-rire  to  magnify  and  encourage,  than  to  hush  up  or  smooth 
down  a  grievance  or  a  complaint.  Little  and  unskilful  men,  un- 
fitted for  diincult  or  delicate  negotiation,  "llie  writer  of  this 
article  knew  them  well,  and  speaks  from  personal  recollection. 

But  the  coanc  and  vulgar  language  which  O'Meara  cliarges 
on  Sir  Hudson  Luwe  as  his  habitual  characteristic,  and  whieb, 
as  Mr.  Forsyth  remarks,  would  degrade  a  BrilJEh  officer  of  high 
rank  iuto  a  sort  of  military  Squire  Western,  a  compoimd  of 
vulgarity  and  ignorance,  had  no  existence  except  in  his  own 
mendacious  invention.  Ilicre  bare  been  governors,  it  is  true, 
.R!fv  somtsUmes  rude  and  DDpolished-^nay,  even   brutal 
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1b  Ibt-ir  colloquial  style,  of  which  tliosc  ithn  rcmcmbcT  the  late 
Sir  'ITiiiraafi  Maitlaiiil,  bdttir  knou-n  to  all  who  have  sened  in 
llw!  Mediterranean  as  "  King  Tom,"  may  fono  a  tolerable  idea 
it  a  apocimen.  But  tt»c  Oovenior  of  St.  Hi;kna  was  a  very  dif- 
famt  kind  of  niaii  from  tlic  aiitncrat  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
had  DKVo  of  Belial  in  hia  comfH>5ition,  and  though  siiflicit'ntly 
abaolule,  was  snioolli  ratlier  than  rough  in  liabitnal  demeanour, 
and  too  ]Tracueal  a  diplomatist  to  lie  eitNily  thrown  ofT  his  guard, 
or  aobdued  by  a  hasty  temper.  Wo  oncu  heard  an  ufficer  of  his 
ftifl',  who  diulikcd  hiui,  and  funned  one  of  the  gjirristin  of  St. 
llcKma  under  his  command,  say,  that  to  his  certain  knowledge 
<ihe  itaual  formula  when  jwople  know  very  little]  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  carwl  not  a  fig  for  public  opinion  or  aiij'thing  else,  and 
thooght  only  of  "  feathering  his  own  uest,"  Rut  llio  fact  that  he 
died  poor,  refutes  the  second  charge,  and  Ihw  papers  so  Redu- 
loualr  preserved,  on  which  his  present  vindication  rusta,  entirely 
Rpudiata  the  first.  The  whole  subject  resolves  itself  into  two 
irtry  nimplo  fjueations,  easily  answered  wbeo  prejadice  and  pro- 
coDcetvL-d  opinions  arv  thrown  out  of  the  inquiry.  "Were  Ibe 
Kn^iih  lliniitr}'  justified  in  treating  Xapoleon  Buonaparte  as 
a  priaooer  of  war  P  And  did  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  aiiv  manner 
mc— d  Iiiit  iastructiuns  ?"  To  tbe  fii^t  <)uery,  we  answer  nnhesi- 
Ittfal^y,  Yes  —  to  the  second,  No.  The  chain  of  reasoning 
MiopBixl  hy  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  dmwn  from  fact.9,  will  aatisfy  all 
except  ihoac  (and  they  are  a  tolerably  uumemua  section)  who  are 
deCemnacd  not  to  be  connnced  citlior  by  ailment  or  instance. 
Napolftoa*  wbco  he  aurrendercd  hiniKcIf  to  England,  wa.H  bunted 
iattt  ft  eo/ner,  and  hod  no  other  resource.  Escape  was  iuipos- 
nUe.  Before  him  lay  the  ocean,  with  the  passage  to  America 
blocked  out  by  tiie  English  cruizers.  Behind  htm  the  dttch  of 
VineeiUMS,  to  which  the  tender  mercies  of  Ulncher  would  have 
coniigDed  him,  without  trial;  the  dcfterla  of  Siberia,  if  he  hod 
tmated  to  the  raunied  friendship  of  Alexander  of  Kuftsia;  or  the 
tribunal  of  N'ey  and  Labedoyt^re,  had  ho  thrown  liimt^elf  on  the 
clemency  of  Lout*  te  DfinirS.  Failing  to  die  at  Waterloo,  to 
retire-  wilb  the  relics  of  thy  Frfoch  foR-cH  behind  tbe  Ix>ire,  might 
have  been  the  licm'spari;  Iml  it  must  have  ended  in  unconditional 
captiTity,  as  both  nrmy  and  people  were  equally  powerless  in 
m  bnd  wlncb  brititled  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foreign 
bayonets.  Uis  calling  hiniseirilic  guest  of  England, and  annoonc- 
IBK  that  be  carac  like  Themiatocles  to  claim  her  hospitality,  was 
an  emitly  theatrical  flourish,  as  vapid,  iind  almost  as  ridiculous  as 
Lorl  Kllrnborongb's  proclamation  reliitive  to  tbe  gates  of  Som- 
nanth.  It  imposed  on  no  one — not  even  on  himself  He  had  fibown 
tliat  he  was  not  to  be  trusted;  the  Allied  Powers  bad  declared  that 
Ihey  would  nerer  treat  with  him  again,  and  it  would  have  been 
faOy,  amomiting  to  deep  criminality,  had  he  been  allowed  nnntbcr 
eppovtunity  of  uuBellliug  tbe  tranquillity  of  Europe-  The  triumph 
«  Walerloo  had  been  purchased  by  u  general  moumtog.  But  wo 
Bgnx:  with  Mr.  Forsyth  that  the  imin-rial  title,  on  which  he  set  so 
nitcb  value,  might  iiAve  beva  accorded  to  him  without  dexogatt&g 
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from  tlic  honour  of  Great  HritAin.  On  his  |Mrt,  it  was  puerile  aud 
woak,  unworthy  of  bis  lofiy  iutellcct,  to  desire  a  mockery  of  royal 
state,  wlien  tlic  substance  )ia<t  poKsed  from  him  for  ercr.  It  was 
(lejfratUng  to  a  trarostic  or  a  burlrsque  the  grand  aiul  gorgeous 
part  lie  had  acted  iu  the  drama  of  the  world.  It  is  tniu,  Kiigland 
had  been  no  party  lo  the  Treaty  of  Fonliunebleau,  which  gave  him 
the  sovereignty  of  EIha,  but  \vc  had  recognised  hiiu  as  First 
Consul  at  ibc  Teace  of  AmieuK,  in  I80L ;  the  Whig  Government, 
through  their  envoy.  Lord  I^uderdalo,  treated  with  him  as  Emperor 
pf  Fruticc  fU  facto,  in  J806,  and  it  was  by  no  fauli  of  theira  that 
pacitic  ovtrlures  were  broken  off;  we  had  negotiated  with  him 
at  Cliiilillon  in  IS  11,  and  would  have  acknowledKed  him  as 
sovereign  of  France,  had  liu  llien  accepted  the  terms  proposed. 
To  call  him  General  Buonaparte  ailer  all  this,  was  a  mere  tech- 
nical quibble,  unworthy  and  unnecessary  in  the  politics  of  a  great 
nation.  Still  more  injudicious  was  it  to  refuse  the  incognito  ho 
afterwards  proposed  and  vrus  anxious  to  assume;  an  easy  mode  of 
gettiuj;  over  many  minor  diflii-ullies,  which  j)roved  the  source  of 
great  vexation.  Wo  also  ihinlt  he  should  have  been  accommo* 
dated,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  with  Plantation  House,  the 
best  reRidonce  in  the  island,  insteod  of  Longwood,  the  second 
best.  The  convenience  of  the  governor,  in  this  instance,  ought  to 
have  given  way  before  that  of  his  prisoner.  There  a|)pcars.  too, 
sometliiiig  mean  and  little  in  stinting  the  table  and  household 
expenditure  of  the  cx-einpcror  and  liis  family.  They  were  kno\\-u 
to  be  supplied  with  funds,  and  aui];Io  means  of  raising  more ; 
they  plotted  and  contrived  means  of  escape;  they  adopted  sub- 
terfuge and  deceit ;  and  there  were  sonnd  reasons  for  stringent 
regulations  and  uuremltting  guard ;  but  none  for  humiliating 
discim&tons  on  the  price  of  poultry,  eggK,  and  meat,  or  fur  a 
parliamentary  debate  as  to  whether  the  allowance  for  their  supply 
should  be  eight,  tun,  or  twelve  thousand  per  annum.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  our  great  enemy  at  8t.  Helena  was  nothing, 
C<nuptTed  with  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  from  which  we  were 
happily  delivered  by  bis  detturonement.  That  point  once  accom- 
pUslied,  fallen  majesty  had  a  nght  to  every  sympathy  and  in- 
diligence,  less  for  its  own  deseru  than  for  the  honour  of  the 
vielors.  In  the  complaints  to  which  minor  vexations  gave  rise, 
there  waK  an  appeanuiee  of  justice,  which  gave  colour  to  others 
that  were  totally  groundless.  Napoleon  would  not  have  lived  to 
old  age  anywhere.  His  hereditarv  disease  precluded  longevity. 
But,  undoubtedly,  bia  duaili  was  liastened  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  confinement,  the  peqKtual  state  of  irritation  to  which 
he  abandoned  bimsulf,  and  the  habits  of  indolence  he  con- 
tracted, BO  diametrically  opposed  to  his  constiiutional  activity. 
For  the  French  writers,  as  might  he  supposed,  the  subject  has 
been  an  endless  theme  of  invective  against  the  Kugli:,}]  Ministry 
and  their  selected  governor.  Tliey  can  find  no  terms  sufHciently 
base  iu  which  to  convey  their  detestation  of  the  unhappy  official. 
He  is  a  peqielual  nitjliiniare  to  their  rest — the  hfte  ?toirt:  of  tboir 
imagi nations.   One  French  author  alouo  (LamartiuoJ  has  had  a  clear 
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ion  of  the  tnilh,  and  the  courage  to  declare  it  houesilr. 
VVbt-rv  lu'  has  fallen  into  partial  mistakes,  the  en-or  lias  arisen  not 
from  prejudice,  Iml  from  the  necessity  he  was  under  orwinnowjuc 
oat  the  facts  of  the  case  from  caluuinums  statements,  ratlier  than 
wtbentic  materials,  aod  thi»  givnt  additional  weight  and  value  to 
im  opinion. 

Whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  name  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is 
iaseparably  connected  witli  that  of  his  illustrions  prisoner.  It  is 
iotpossible  10  think  of  the  captive  wiihont  recurring  to  the  custo- 
dian. The  chnin  of  events  which  hronght  them  into  contact, 
while  it  led  to  tl>e  mo«t  important,  undoubtedly  produced  llic  most 
onfortunaie  episode  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  In  the  office  he  was 
called  tn  aud  undertook,  it  was  impossible  to  g^vc  entire  satisfac- 
tion, or  to  escape  without  calumny.  We  do  not  belicTe  that  one 
mnn  in  ten,  even  of  n  superior  stamp,  would  have  done  better 
uudcr  the  saine  difficulties,  or  have  had  the  moral  courage^  or 
stoical  insensibility,  to  leave  his  memory  to  posthumous  vindica- 
tion, when  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  acquituil  through 
fats  own  exertions,  and  while  he  yet  lived  In  feel  and  estimate 
its  value.  Sir  H-  Lowe  has  found  an  able  advocate,  but  prcju- 
dieod  jud^ourut  has  taken  such  deep  root,  from  time  and  the 
absence  of  contradiction,  tlmt  «>ven  the  inoKt  palpable  evidence 
may  be  foond  uneijual  to  its  ovcrlhruvr.  The  huinp  of  Itichurd 
the  Third  is  a  poetical  imagination,  *' a  thing  demised  by  his 
uneroie*,'*  but  il  nas  been  too  long  fixed  on  him  to  be  removed. 
fie  will  never  be  relieved  from  it ;  neither  can  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  be  was  itinncent  of  the  ntiirder  of  his  ncphcus,  nlthongh 
the  proof  of  hU  K"''^  '"  utterly  di-fi:ctive,  and  tlmt  atrocity  was 
qtiite  OS  likely  to  have  been  per)>etratcd  by  his  successor. 

Towartls  the  eloso  of  his  uork,  Mr.  Forsyth  draws  an  able  and 
impartial  mmmary  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  which  he  o|>cns 
by  oWeTTing,  that  a  writer  ought  lu  be  dtflident  in  attempting  to 
dc(icril>e  the  moral  liucanients  of  one  who,  in  all  leading  features, 
ao  Uttie  resembled,  and  bore  such  slight  affinity  to  ordinary  beings. 
Thr  subject  has  been  so  amply  discussed  by  able  pens,  that  it  is 
di/Brult  to  invest  it  witli  novelty,  or  to  avoi<l  n>))elitiuu. 

■When  we  turn  from  tlie  consideration  of  his  characler  and  en- 
dowments to  the  acoons  by  which  both  were  illustrated,  we  find 
Ihrm  brilliant  and  imposing,  whetliur  in  the  capacity  of  general 
or  legiiJaior,  beroiid  any  other  example  in  tlic  annals  of  history. 
But  examine  closely  their  eflecfs  on  llio  condition  of  mankind, 
and  Ihe  true  picture  presents  itself  in  hideous  deformity. 

Even  warlike  France  became  at  la'st  weary  of  battles,  which 
appeared  to  multiply  with  each  successive  victory;  and  the  first 
foil  of  Napoleon  in  1614  may  l>e  attributed  quite  as  much  to  the 
apathy  of  llie  people,  who  look«d  on  with  passive  submission,  and 
llie  exhausted  spirit  of  the  armies  and  generals,  who  longed  for 
an  iutcnal  of  repose,  as  to  the  nveru helming  rush  of  invading 
(brcigoers,  accnmulatcd  in  masses  which  rendered  resistance 
iMpcilosa. 
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BT   CTE^tWFOBD    WlliSaN. 

CHAPTER  in. 
VOX  eoyaBwcnm  moau — a  coman  aavtsTim. 

I  eoDLD  aotbut  wonderT  aa  I  enteisd  the  hall,  wbat  my  reeeptimi 
n^t  be,  cnnongst  the  body  of  wfakh  I  was  now  a  nember.  £ 
felt  feverish  and  nervous ;  in  Aort,  the  very  antiLheais  of  my  friend 
with  the  capacious  waistcoat.  I  envied  hun  his  aelf-possession,.  aa 
he  forced  hnuaelf  edgeways  through  bbe  door  of  this  cab^  giving 
sundry  ordeva  to  tfae  books  m  wsudag,.  and  exbending  his  hand  la 
the  nTbane4oolciog  landlotd,  whose  alBriea]  cravat,  cracked  voice, 
and  saaetamonious  pbyaiognomy,  nuiat  ba  well  known  to  all 
commencial  gentlemen.  IWoiidan'e.: — **  WeU,  how  am  yoa  I  and 
bow  does  the  world,  ase  yoa  }  "  was-  sticangBly  contrasted  with  the 
mwholesome  "Extremely  well,  I  thank  yo%"  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  inn^  and  the  clerical  cravat  a£ore  notied.  He  bowed  to 
me  giBciouely,  rubbing  his  hands  in  true  pharisaical  style, 
whilst  the  chamber-maid  asked  me  whether  I  widied  to  see  my 
bedrooms 

Mr.  lUordan  took  up  my  answer  in  a  manncs  so  obliging,  that  I 
really  felt  indebted  to  him  for  his  goodness.. 

"  Mtist  decidedly  he  does,"  he  said,  as  be  divested  himself  of 
his  great  coat  and  muffler,  casting  them  upon  the  arm  of  ths 
boots,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  reared 
under  a  sloe  bush,   and  fed  upon   vinegar   and   moripe   crabs. 

**  Would  you  wanti  him .     Here,  Fanny,  bring  my  writing-case 

into  the  commeicial  room ;  get  my  letters  neady,  and  serve  tbom 
up  before  dinner,  embalmed  in  smiles.  Woold  you  want  him  to 
eome  into  a  bouse  on  a  day  like  this,  with  the  '  blues'  iu  the 
atmosphere,  only  to  go  out  again  with  the  *  blues '  in  his  system. 
Mary,  put  me  into  *  twenty -two  Mf  it  *s  not  engaged,  and  give  my 
friend  (111  tell  you  his  name  when  I've  learned  it)  sweet  little 
seventeen.  Ah  !  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Palmer  i "  this  to  a  lady 
who  evident}^  acted  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper,  whose  figure 
was  something  like  that  of  a  well-preserved  Egyptian  mummy, 
and  whose  age  was  as  great  a  paradox  to  me  as  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics to  the  uninitiated !  "  Why,  you  are  looking  charming. 
Ah  !  it 's  well  for  you  that  my  wife  is  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

"  Why  so,  Mr.  Riordan  ? "  with  such  a  spectral  smile. 

"  Because  I'd  be  sure  to  plague  you  to  change  your  name  for 
the  one  tltat  calls  me  master.  How  soon  will  the  dinner  be 
ready?" 

"At live  o'clock.  Sir." 
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•Th*  Ttry  hour  to  suit  me  ;  1  '11  jnst  look  at  my  eunnttraancc  in 
tbe  gfaa  ufjntiirs,  whilst  you  dust  (lie  cobwt'hs  nff*  llie  port. 
Slmr  ns  to  oor  xe$pvuUT«  flnimbers,  Maiy,**  sarrnp  wliich,  he 
tammmetd  the  Mccnt,  ft)ltovre(]  closelr  by  me,'ullung  merrily 
all  dv  Umc,  usil  I  was  usberetl  into  a  bnlrooiiij  wlA  fleventeen 
■c  in  figarm  nn  tlm  donr,  utid  th*?!^  left  to  my  iinstrap[)e(!  port- 
■infrwil.  a  wiuluii;;  apparattis,  and  my  nvn  nr>iseltes  neditalions. 

At  fiw  o^ciock  1  desceudvtl  lu  the  ruoia  rt>5crrcd  for  comiiiur- 
hU  gandBDien.  The  dinner  wsa  alivady  sprrcd,  ntany  sonts 
vcro  occapiedf  and  the  corns  only  amiting  the  si>pial  of  the 
prmdont,  to  be  tnuisportcd  to  the  sbehres  m  the  kitchen.  To 
mt  Mliiiiiiliiniiii,  Mr,  Riordui  (wboee  calling  I  now  rucn^^iiied) 
ntn^^r^  ne  by  tunnc  to  the  company.  T  tooltcd  at  biin  with 
■111  ^R^te  depictetl  is  luy  countenance,  at  lie  «ai'd  : — 

**  Ail !  Mr.  Bnbbin,  I've  foa»d  ywu  out,  you  see  ;  but  you  look 
to  Ainizetl,  that  I'm  ft)iD«8l  stfrnd  yon  hove  been  gnil^  of  a 
tnAng  feluoT.'* 

"  Vrmx  how  is  that  ? "  said  I. 

**  I)t<\  ytra  open  the  portmanteaa  that  was  bronght  up  into 
yvar  zoonf" 

<«Maaideci<1edlvldid.-' 

-  U'm  aU  riglit  and  right  ?» 

"  Ifoqaeftionably ! " 

*^  Yoa  nve  anre  it  was  yonm  ? " 

"  Well,  I'm  toclioed  to  think  that  it  beioiiRS  to  nobody  etse." 

"Oh.  then  if  that  is  the  rase,  1  acqnil  yon  of  the  chnrge. 
A*  tha  boots  carried  it  upstairs  I  saw  *Mr.  Benjaimn  Bobbin* 
wnUMm  oo  iu  If  that  had  happened  not  to  bare  been  ymir  name, 
}1M  nmt  iMRl  that  the  ca&t*  wuuld  hnru  lo^^kcd  suF:picious ;  but 
eone,  ol  imm.     Mr.    Lonier,  our   president,  is  awaiting  your 

pf«MBC«.* 

Ml.  Lamer,  who  was  seated  nt  tlie  head  of  the  table,  at  the 
aaxBO  tinw  politely  asked  me  m  (hvonr  him  by  facing  him  at  the 
ocfatrend;  bot,  as  a  curring  knifb  and  fork  and  a  large  tureen 
plated  thm,  I  beii^ed  tn  be  excused. 

ITpMi  what  fj^ound*,  Nh*.  liobbin  ? "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 
Xds  gtounds  of  iucapacity,  and  a  villanous  ignorance  of  dis- 
■actioa,**  I  answeied. 

**  Oh !  if  that  is  all,  yon  will  soon  Icam.  Yon  arc  not  aware, 
periMps,  LboC  you  an-  the  ^mnf/ext  in  the  room." 

**  1  am  not  nwleed,"  1  repbud,  as  I  glanced  at  one  or  two  who 
van;  evidently  my  jnnincs. 

"  We  do  not  judge  by  years,"  said  the  ]>re*ident,  in  the  most 
aAible  tone,  **  but  iKMirs ;  by  fotmgeat  I  mean  that  yon  iiru  the 
klesiarrival  in  ibe  room  ;  consequently,  by  our  mlcs,  that  chair  is 
your  place.     Po  oblige  me.*' 

1  oWyed  with  the  best  grace.  TIic  corers  were  removed,  rc- 
rralin)^  fish  at  the  top,  and  mock  turtle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabic. 

Ui.fl^iensing  the  cuutuutit  ol'  thu  turueii  fell  tu  my  lot ;  and  so  far 
I  was  comfortable ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  disjointing  ot  Q.VI 
■uiqnued  lurJtar,  doubtless  a  patriarch,  and  as  anoma\ou«f  as  tat 
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as  regarded  age,  as  the  respected  Miss  Palmer  complimented  by 
Mr.  Uiordaii,  I  foiiud  timl  a  strong  amii  wilhonl  gkill  in  lliu  craft 
was  but  a.  wttak  opponent  to  lUews  and  sinews  firm  in  tlieir  tension 
and  herculean  in  iheir  deTclopnicnt.  U'bat  tbe  end  migbc  have 
been  I  know  not,  bad  not  my  alFable  travelling  companion,  who  ttat 
bcRidc  uie,  cut  tbc  reverend  monster  to  pieces,  and  set  bim  deci- 
mated before  me.  The  dinner  passed  off  well,  and  the  wine  was, 
in  luy  opinion,  pretty  good ;  but  an  announcement  from  ifr. 
Lomcr  that  an  extra  six  bottles  were  to  be  placed  upon  tbe  table  for 
tbe  general  consumption,  and  ibe  price  ihercorsel  down  in  my  bill 
jbr  my  own  liquidation,  was  an  honour  for  which  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared. liowever,as  tbe  evening  was  rery  wet,  audi  was  assured 
that  ray  after  prospects  upon  the  road  were  aliofjether  dependent 
npon  my  quiet  and  amiable  submission  to  tbc  initiatory  line,  1  garc 
tbe  order  cheerfully,  and  we  commenced  forthwith  to  discuss, 
literally,  the  peculiar  merits  of  tbe  beverage. 

My  attention  became  speedily  aroused  by  one  of  our  party  sug- 
gesting, in  the  course  of  tbc  fourth  bottle,  Uiat  Mr.  Lomur,  uur 
president,  should  set  us  a  convivial  example  by  singing  a  song. 
The  gentleman  so  called  upon  pleaded  inability,  inasmuch  as 
melody  and  his  voice  were  strangers.  "■  However,"  he  continued, 
**  1  shall  feel  delighted  in  beinp  permitted  to  while  away  an  hour  of 
your  time  by  relating  an  incident  that  occurred  under  my  own  ob- 
senation  in  my  early  days,  when  I,  like  our  young  friend  here, 
commenced  my  first  journey.  If  such  a  course  meet  with  your 
approbation,  gentlemen,  you  have  only  to  command  me ;  aud  my 
story  and  myself  are  your  servants." 

llie  anecdote  so  generously  volunteered  met  with  unanimons 
approbation.  We  drew  our  chairs  more  closely  to  the  table,  and 
awaited  his  pleasure  witli  silent  eagerness.  However,  there  was 
a  Komelhing  coming,  we  all  saw,  before  tbe  story ;  for  he  refdted 
bis  glass  carefully,  and,  rising  to  bis  feel,  said: — 

"  Gentlemen,  before  I  enter  upon  mv  own  experience  I  wish  to 
propose  a  toast,  in  which  I  am  assured  you  will  heartily  join  me  ; 
therefore  I  charge  you  to  rest  prepared.  We  have  a  young  brother 
amongst  us  this  evening;  one  that  I  feel  .issured  will,  before  lung, 
become  an  ornament  to  our  fr.ntcmity.  None  of  ns  have  passed 
ibu  meridian  of  life,  yet  tbe  greater  number  of  us  have  left  bis  »^e 
some  years  behind  us  upon  that  great  journey.  We  have  all  had  ■ 
some  exporionco,  for  he  is  the  only  begiimer  in  tlic  room.  Wish-  I 
ing  him  every  prosperity,  and  promising  him  in  the  name  of  our 
body  a  hearty  welcome,  I  give  you,  gi-nUeuicu,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bobbin,  in  conjunction  witli  success,  good  fortune,  and 
houourublu  enterprise.  May  he  sund  forth  as  a  sbining  light  in  the 
commercial  world ;  become  a  treasure  to  the  house  he  at  the 
present  tirae  has  the  honour  of  representing,  and  prove  an 
incsrimable  prize  to  the  fair  lady  whose  good  luck  it  shall  be  tn 
win  him  in  the  great  hymenean  loiter}'.  Brethren,  bid  him  wel- 
come ! " 

"  Success  and  welcome  to  our  young  brother  1 "  was  reiterated 
around  me,  whilst  the  (oast  was  drunk  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
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»o  lie  klight  liisarrangemcnt  of  the  liononrcd  iiKliridual's  ideas, 
utdtiio  spfi'dv  elevation  of  liis  tiei-sonal  vanily. 

VV  hiUt  the  jfroilcmaii  who  huh  proposud  tho  loosl  was  taking  a 
brief  iiioinLMil  U)  collect  liis  tlioughis,  I  availed  myself  of  the  op- 
ponunity  affurded,  and  niado  tim  following  obsenationa. 

Mr.  Lumcr  was  a  tall,  well-proponionod  man.  rather  more  in- 
diot^  to  the  corpulent  than  its  opposite,  bnt  by  no  lueaus  given  to 
~*"i»iiy.  He  wai  about  the  middle  age;  with  a  solid  expression 
_  calculating  good  sense  sLiinjied  upon  his  fentures.  His  hair, 
viliskere,  and  eyes  were  black ;  the  latter  remarkably  penetrating. 
A  plcjibing  dimple  Jii  liis  «bin  overruled  the  steady  gravity  of  his 
classic  face ;  whilst  a  high  and  expansive  forehead,  pariially  bald 
at  ttic  temples,  taken  in  unison  with  a  well-shaped  nose,  and  a 
luouih  babilaally  ornamented  by  a  smile,  gave  to  his  countenance 
an  tupcct  of  frankness,  inlegrily,  and  decision;  in  short,  lie  was 
one  ol  those  men  in  whose  bearing  we  re-ad,  what  Kent  would  fain 
hare  called  Master,  "  Authority."  lie  was  evidently  no  subordi- 
nate, for 

"  Sccmcil  bt>  tone  and  gesture  bliuiil, 
Leu  used  to  lue  than  to  comoiand." 

He  refilled  hi«  glass,  and,  having  glanced  round  the  room  for  a 
UDomenl  to  Ke  whclliGr  wc  were  all  attention,  with  a  preliminary 
"abeiD,*'  thus  began. 

"  When  I  first  coiumenced  travelling, — and  thntT  need  scarcely 
tell  you  was  many  yenra  ago,— although  an  Englishman  by  birth 
uid  cdncation,  yet  it  was  a  wholesale  house  in  the  delightful 
city  wf  Dublin  that  had  the  honour  (as  brother  Uiordan  would 
•ay)  of  calling  Mr.  Frt'deriek  Loiner  its  representative.  Kailvrnys 
bad  not  then  been  introduced  into  that  country,  and  the  old 
mail-cuacbes  were  in  tho  bloom  of  their  pride.  As  1  look  back 
Bt  that,  my  first  journey,  it  senms  as  fresh  in  ray  memory  as  if  I 
bad  started  bat  lust  week — the  years  that  have  intervened  appear 
like  so  naoy  days — but  tliua  it  is  ever  with  youth.  How  true 
iJie  words  of  one  of  onr  poets — 

"  Titae  in  advance  bcliitul  liiin  \tUie»  liii  wings. 
And  s««'(ns  to  creep  decrepit  vidi  his  a^e : 
Brhold  hiiD,  when  p«it  l^y  ;  «hni  ilivn  is  npcd, 
But  liu  liruad  pinions  swifter  tbsn  the  wind  !" 

"How  inconsistent  is  man  !  \Vv.  chide  Time  for  his  slowness 
when  any  pleasure  is  in  anticipation,  and  regard  his  swift  flight  with 
reyret  when  wo  look  back  upon  the  past.  But  to  my  talc :  upon 
the  box-scat  of  a  night  mail,  bounil  fur  tho  city  of  Liracnck,  and 
l»y  the  side  of  a  jolly-looking  coachman,  I  found  myself  one  even* 
~~         ifartably  wrapped  up  in  a  wnterproof  overcoat,  and  buoyed 

_^ all  thchopca  of  ardent  youth.      How  vividly  every  circnm- 

utaiMie  connected  with  that  journey  is  presented  to  my  memoiy  ! 
ud  yet  the  days  thnt  have  since  flitted  by  have  changed  my  slim 
Ifiare,  and  four- nnd-twcnty -inch  waist,  into  the  subject  upon  vtecb 
you  are  all  so  atteativeiy  goMJug^  and  commeuced  a\TewiY  \.o 
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B|>rmk1e  a  &v  tcU-tolc  hnirs,  like  tbc  ho&r  frosts  of  Autiimti^ 
amid  the  black  locks,  wUcre  t-bo  host  Bcenbed  pomntaai  tlica 
rcigiicJ  Hiiprt^tiie:,  in  all  tl»:  dignity  of  Itixuriant  tsarh. 

"  Vt'e  ruttlcd  gaily  in  the  wajec  o£  oiir  galUnt  greys  pwt  Trinity 
College — tluit  hotbed  uf  gemus,  volntility,  piety,  aod  devilment — 
by  the  Bnak  of  Irelaiul,  tiirough  Wcstniorulnaid -street,  over  Cnr- 
liiile  Bridge,  up  S«ctvillc-«treet,  that  street  of  IriHh  «treeti,  imd 
into  the  yard  of  iiic  Geitcnd  Post-office}  heralded  on  our  way  by 
the  sounds  of  the  merry  burn,  and  buoyed  up  with  tho  prospert 
of  s\  liiie  cl«ir  night.  Wc  recraved  tlie  maU-bags  in  due  oonne, 
and  as  the  clock  tolled  forth  the  appoiDted  hour,  the  gates  leading 
into  Qcnry-atrect  were  opened;  beneath  iko  nvbwny  we  pssaed, 
tlie  oentre of  nearly  a  «core  of  well-appointed  coaches,  bound  npon 
dUGsrent  iwitca,  Uii'Oug;h  gnpiog  lonii|ror8t  ^ho  were  ever  present 
to  enjoy  the  exciting  scene— down  Sackville-fftrect  agnia  at  m 
sportiof;  pnce,  still  culivoiicd  by  the  guard'&  bhrill  music^  titc  rat- 
tlijif;  c^  the  bnrnishcd  tmppinga  dcooratiug  onr  horses,  and  the 
proud  ucighiiigs  of  two  fiery  leaders. 

"  Directly  behind  uie  sat  a  man  of  largo  proporiious,  well 
vmppefl  up  in  a  grey  frieze  coat  of  aBtomshing  thickness,  his 
bend  ensconced  in  a  thick  trnvcUiiig  cnp,  and  his  extremities  com- 
fortiibly  girathcd  in  warm  drab  arcrallH.  I  i  i^  face,  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  I  could  see,  was  not  of  the  most  wiiiitome  ciut — thick  black 
wluBkerji  and  :i  rebellious  looking  beard  gi^iog  to  a  rcnmd  saihrr 
oountenHnce  a  coarse  and  dork  expresoou — liis  eyebrows  were 
hcan'  and  conuectod,  and  a  pair  of  snapicious-looking  huxel  eyes 
glanced  distrustfully  fi-oin  beneath  them  at  a  gentleman  wito  sat 
beside  liim.  Ilis  companion  was  a  man  of  tdn^nlar  appem-aiice; 
he  WH»  tnll,  tliiu,  nod  dressed  in  a  shabby  bUck  frock  coat,  closely 
buttoned  up  to  bis  chin,  the  smallest  particle  of  a  soiled  white 
neckerchief  being  risible  between  the  coat  collar  and  his  ears; 
a  white  bufthy  beard  fell  over  upon  the  hippds  of  his  coat,  giving 
to  his  face  a  reverend  and  patriarchul  appearance.  His  h«t 
had  cfidently  done  its  owner  some  Hcr%'ioe,  for  it  seemed  to 
have  undergone  a  process  of  iraraereion  in  some  raly  subftnuee, 
and  that  at  repented  intervals.  A  pair  of  wclNwom  snble  contt- 
nuHtions  completed  his  exterior  garb,  strnpped  as  if  by  some 
superhnmHQ  furce  bcncalh  a  pair  of  dilnpidatod  shoes,  tliat  might 
with  justice  have  wk1>«I  ^^  their  "  lost  soles."  And  yet,  with  nil 
this  appciirance  of  shabby  gectility,  this  evident  struggling  against 
hard  fortune.  Us  &ee  bore  :in  erpresnoe  of  red^acion  and  sere* 
mty,  and  was  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  the  purtang  bottr  of  a  plnoid 
twilight.  Ho  was,  withont  doubt,  a  diaracter— a  stadj' — and  I  ■ 
determiuod  if  jKnaiblo  to  know  more  fliMiut  him.  ' 

"Tlie  first  time  I  had  thecbanoe  of  survcnng  his  countenance 
was  nt  the  town  of  Nans,  where  we  ntcpifed  1o  clmn«e  horses.  I 
had  ordered  a  glass  of  whiskev  punch  during  the  brief  stay  that 
WB  made,  aud  lisving  reoimked  tiiat  he  hail  no  outward  garment, 
San*  tlie  closoly-buttoned  frock  ooat,  to  protect  him  tromthe  cliiUy 
air  of  the  night,  I  ventarod  to  roqnest  his  neeeptanee  of  a  part  of 
titc-  aieamiug  Said.     Uv  thaiJced  me  niitdly,  and  partook  of  it 
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ftbnoit  ftta^T.  I  WAS  ^d  to  «ee  lum  do  sa.  itid  as  lie  raturned 
nelbe  tnmiUcr,  the  stnugccie&rnc^s  vrbin  eve  somewlmt  poEKlod 
me;  it  was  reatlem,  bright,  and  very  foil,  nnt  at  all  in  keqMg 
■iriii  I  with  his  pAtriarchitl  l>ear(l  or  ren-niQd  linbit. 

"Tlio  ooadiwnui  aoemed  to  he  one  of  those  pecnliur  bipeds, 
nmaldcd  cipresaly  by  mother  Xnturc  out  of  licr  eoamest  materuiis 
into  the  bumuu  form  (Jiviiiu»  with  odc  idea  and  only  one  to  hft  tbnm 
above  the  lc\-el  of  the  more  aoimal,  and  place  them  npon  the  lowest 
*tcp  of  the  ladder  of  inteUigence,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  riliowiug  how 
doM  i«  the  afiioiti,-  butirucn  nil  breathing  creatures.  Hia  cicmcitt 
WM  nndoitbtedly  (if  elcniaut  it  nwy  be  called)  the  driver's  scat,  the 
whip,  the  ribbons,  and  the  hoii^aeflcah.  U]Xtn  the  merits  aad  de- 
nerits  of  tbc  Utter  be  warmly  expatinted ;  his  mind,  tike  the 
bealCB  raad  lie  travelled  iu  darkaasB,  had  also  its  stone  wnllii  and 
daep^jiicei  un  either  sidle,  and  the  sKghte^t  deflection  most  iiie\-it- 
mhfy  end  eitbor  in  n  full  stop  or  a  melancholy  mentiU  upaet.  One 
Tirtuc  be  possessed  in  pcrfectioti — the  virtue  of  being  a  quiet  Ji»- 
tener,  nud  looking;  wiaely  between  the  ears  of  the  far  lender,  ns  if 
the  subject  in  question  were  there  set  before  him.  Ha  never  pwv 
■mned  to  ofier  an  opinion;  im  ejacnlutiou  of  iturpnso,  or  a  sober 
nod  of  coaoeptiou  tunning  the  extensive  vocahulari  of  hia  e<in- 
vanational  powers,  eitcept,  indeed,  the  subjoet  olinncsd  to  turn 
DpOD  Ilia  favourite  topic,  then  vii\s  tbc  stable  uiind  iu  active  motion, 
and  he  would  take  up  the  ranniaj^,  and  make  the  vinniag-post 
himself. 

"  I  scarcely  felt  at  home  with  so  strat^e  a  oomposition  be«dc  me, 
Iwvhed  to  listen  rather  than  to  Hp(rak,  nnd  as  tbc  tmbject  in 
my  centaur  companion  dGlij;hted  bad  no  charms  for  me,  I 
derated  mnetf  encrgetioUly  to  the  I'ragntut  brentih  of  a  ahart  clay 
|ap^  Knd  A  silent  cantcmphieion  of  the  ^arkUng  bodies  that 
gtmflood  the  milky  way. 

**  I  WM  aroosed  Irom  myrerericby  the  coacinnim's  elbow,  which 
had  taken  a  Hhertr  of  mtber  a  ftrUcinp;  nature  with  my  ribs.  I 
Jmrisod  at  liim  in  ktirpriite,  but  felt  sumeirhat  rebe^ed,  b«  he  only 
fiannted  with  hiji  whip  to  nu  ulil  house  that  stood,  or  wrs  pninped 
np,  At  eo«Be  distasiee  fttaa  the  road.  It  was  a  iine  old  building, 
and  doobtleai  iu  its  di^  had  rcraunded  to  many  a  hearty  chorus. 
?iifiw  it  was  a  mere  ruin ;  the  bright  cava  of  the  nuclauded  movn 
lighting  up  the  green  i«^  ns  it  clung  clnsely  to  the  mouldering 
walk. 

*"  Wluit'a  the  matter?'  I  asked,  in  atone  of  aatoiulmient,  for 
his  pocnliar  method  of  gainiug  my  atbentian  had  wiowhflct  an- 
noyed me. 

" '  Do  Ton  aee  that  ould  bonse,  maather?' 

"*  Yes,' I  ace  it !  wluitthen?' 

*">4athin'1  only  Ae  owned  it.* 

*  A  spasmodic  tnitch  of  hi*  bend  ha  the  dircctioB  of  the  aeody 
tniTcllerf  acoompacned  by  a  wink,  inteudeil,  witfaoat  a  pnrttole  at 
dovbt,  to  ccmvc^  meaning  of  ^n^itee  imjiurt  than  any  kiiuwn  hm- 
ctMild  coiopn«8,  was  the  obIt  solntdon  to  the  mjvturr. 

*'•  ^'eU,  sod  trbat  of  that  P  1  'mkmL 
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*' '  Oh !  that 's  all,'  was  his  rpply — '  onlv  you  sec  thnt  he  and  the 
house  have  beeu  runnin'  at  a  kilUn'  pncc  for  the  \ast  fivc-au<l> 
tvfcnty  year,  to  ace  wliich  of  them  would  he  ruiucd  fust,' 

"I  looked  iiuuiudiatdy  tunurds  the  straugcr  iii  ijucation — the 
pnoeh  had  evidently  taken  effect  upon  his  shattered  constitution. 
Ud  slept  auuudly. 

" '  was  he  ever  well  off 'r'  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"*  Illigant!*  waa  his  oomprehensivc  reply. 

"  *  Indeed !'  I  said,  Bomcwimt  dubiously. 

" '  It 's  the  truth  1  'm  tclliii'  vo ;  he  lived  like  a  figlilJn'  cock,  or" 
the  son  of  an  Irish  king — hut  the  dhrink  and  the  hor-U-^  did  it.' 

"'  How  vras  that?'  I  asked,  feeUug  cousidur&bly  interestvd  in 
the  story. 

'*  Another  twitch  of  the  head  in  the  other  direction,  followed  by — 

"  *  Story  telliu'  is  out  of  my  line  ;  Mr.  O'Connor  'II  tell  you  all 
about  it ; '  was  my  only  means  of  Jntroductiou  to  the  gcntlcm.in 
directly  behind  me  in  the  frieze  coat. 

"  I  ri!pciiicd  ii]y  question  tu  him,  trusting  at  the  same  time  that 
he  woidd  pardon  my  curioflity. 

" '  Oh  !  by  bU  meauo,'  was  his  speedy  rejoinder;  '  I  HI  tell  you 
all  about  it,  an'  welcome.     1  lived  with  him  at  the  time.' 

" '  I  shall  be  much  indebted  to  you,  iheu,'  I  said, '  for  the  coach- 
man has  aroused  my  sympathy.' 

" '  No  wonder  for  him,*  was  his  curt  reply. 

"•What  was  her  I  enquired. 
tt  I  ~    - 

ft  t 

ever. 

'* '  A  poor  divil  of  a  curate,  with  lashins  to  do,  and  only  the  lovo 
of  Uod,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  live  on,'  lie  r<?plicd.  '  But  he 
was  tt  fine  young  guntlemau  ut  that  time;  the  best  preacher,  the 
surest  shot,  and  tlie  boldest  horseman  in  the  barony.  Generous 
as  poverty  and  his  little  ealary  would  let  him  be,  and  a  re^lat 
teurer  amongst  the  Indies.  He  married  one  of  them  at  last — r 
beauty  she  was,  and  owned  that  house,  with  lots  of  the  ready.  So 
when  he  came  there  to  live  with  her,  ho  cut  tbc  putpit  aud  tuok  to 
the  betting  ring.  Joe  the  conchy,*  alluding  to  the  driver  '  lived 
with  liim  then,  and  used  to  break  in  all  hts  horses.  I  was  hia 
steward  at  the  samo  time,  and  that's  how  wc  knew  all  about  it. 
Hut  somehow  or  other  bad  luck  used  always  to  attend  his  bets,  for 
whenever  ho  backed  a  racer  of  his  owu  it  was  sure  to  lose.  The 
last  of  his  that  ran  upon  the  CuiTngh — let  me  sec,  how  lung  is  that 
■ago,  Joe?' 

"'  Fivcand-twenty  year,  come  spring.'was  tho  simple  rejoinder. 

*"  Yes,  five-and-twenty  year  ago  it  was!  Well,  the  last  of  his 
that  ran  there  was  a  darling ;  he  christened  him  Fire-away 
Paddy.  He  was  gut  by  ould  131n?.es  (uf  course  you  have  heard  tell 
"fliini)  out  nf  I>ady  llagerty's  brown  marc  Judy.* 

"  '  She  was  the  best  blood  in  the  country,'  broke  in  the  coach- 
-•^•■iiplly,  'got  by  Flyaway  out  of  Touch-me-not;  dam,  Jiil- 
■f  arcf  Shew-em-your-tail  I' 


"  *  Only  a  journeyman  soul-saver  at  first.'  fl^l 

'• '  Ah  I  and  what  was  that  ?'  I  asked,  in  aa  great  a  maze  sf-^ 
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•"Well,  »a  I  was  saying,'  contiuued  Mr.  O'Counor,  as  soon  aa 
Joe  bad  relieved  himself  uf  bis  luad  of  kauvledgc,  and  sighed  at 
xhe  tbougbta  of  the  noble  brutes  he  had  named — '  a  finer  animal 
tbui  Fire-away  Paddy  never  looked  at  a  inauger,  or  put  his 
bead  out  of  a  stable  door:  he  was  alxtecn  hands  and  tbree- 
qoartcn  high—' 

" '  Seventeen  an*  an  inch/  grunted  Joe. 

"  '  — Was  aa  black  as  a  coal,  with  pasterns  like  a  lady's  wriat/ 
cODlinucd  O'Counor. 

^'  '  More  beautifuller  than  that,*  said  coachec  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute excitement ;  '  his  head  vas  as  sweet  as  a  jennet's,  his  bocks 
smooth  as  a  mouse's  skiu,  his  quarters  round  and  sthrung,  and  bia 
shonldbcr — there,  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  like — but  it  wa*  a 
shouldhcr ;  by  my  soukins  I  never  seen  the  likes  of  it  afore  or  sense* 
— here  Joe  paused  lor  breath  in  an  ucstaey  of  adniiraliun  at  the  ro- 
coUection  of  the  horite,  leaving  Mr.  O'Connor  to  continue  at  leixnrc. 

"  '  VV«U,  tbougli  we  said  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,'  resumed 
Mr.  O'Connor,  leaning  fornard  so  that  not  a  word  mi^ht  be  lost, 
*  we  knew  that  the  second  horse  on  the  course  would  only  got 
one  sight  of  bim,  and  that  would  be,  when  he  was  leaving  bim 
behind  bim  at  the  startin^-pust.  Well,  the  master  bet  all  he  was 
worth  on  him,  and  got  one  Jemmy  Ryan  to  ride  him ' — 

" '  And  he  cwtid  ride,'  interposed  coachy ;  '  he  was  a  clever  hoy, 
an* up  tu  his  business;  he  bruk  his  neck  six  months  after  at  a 
•tceplo-chase  in  the  Kin^s  county,  and  never  rode  no  more  afther 
tbat'— -bere  he  paused  again,  and  adniiniKtcred,  by  way  of  aym- 
pathy,  a  cut  upon  the  ilank  of  bis  near  leader. 

"  *  Wbtm  the  day  came  olf,'  continued  the  good-humoured  Mr, 
O'Connor, '  Fire-sway  Faddy  walked  on  to  the  course;  tlie  divil 
a  sinner,  barrin  ourselves,  ever  set  eyes  on  him  before— you 
TCTOcmber  that,  Joe.' 

" '  In  coarse  1  do  !  faix,  they  were  all  taken  clane  niT  their  legs 
wben  tbey  sean  him  looking  round  him,  and  neighing,  and 
sviCcbing  his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  didn't  care  a  d  — 
d>out  any  of  them;  nor  no  more  he  did.' 

".Hero  Joe  fell  back  again  into  silence;  hia  friend  proceeding 
■a  though  no  interruption  had  taken  place. 

"  'Thoy  all  looked,  when  they  saw  hiro,  as  if  the  race  was  over, 
and  their  money  lost.  Jemmy  Ryan  got  on  bis  buck,  and  rode 
him  out  of  the  weighing  ground,  up  and  down  hefure  the  Grand 
Stand,  to  let  him  stretch  his  legs  a  bit.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
vaa  there,  and  all  the  qunUty  from  Dublin;  and  when  he  saw 
bow  bcantifuily  he  took  to  the  reins,  down  he  comes  to  the 
Muter,  who  was  iu  the  betting  ring,  and  say* — "  Mr.  Fitegerald, 
wiJl  you  Bell  rae  that  horse  ? "  * 

"'No,  he  didn't  call  him  Mr.  Fitzgerald  till  after,'  broke  in 
Joe  again,  'this  is  how  he  did  it:  "  will  you  lie  aftlier  Nclling  me 
that  horse?"  says  he;  "  in  Ihroth  an'  I  won't,"  says  the  Masther, 
**  for  he'll  be  the  making  of  me  this  blcsicd  day,  as  sure  as  rny 
nanie  is  Filagerald."  "  Oh.  then,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,"  says  he,  "  since 
you're  so  sure  about  it,  I'U  bet  you  n  thousand  against  iW  \^unCt 
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that  be  does  -net  get  pltoed.""  "Done"  flay«  &e  Mantber,  "  when 
he  wins,  the  thousand  pounds  is  mine."  ^  AuA  irtien  he  kwes," 
sms  the  If^d  Lieotenaut,  *'  the  hflrse  and  the  money  is  mine." 
**  Yon  Ve  just  said  it,"  says  the  Mastftter,  and  the  never  so  much  as 
"yffor  boBonr,"  or  "  your  glory,"  he  said  to  bim  the  whole  mortal 
time — thafs  how  it  was.'  Joe  was  silent  again,  O'Connor  in  ihe 
ascendant. 

'^■'The  Irorses  started — ■Idiere  was  fifteea  of  them' — 

" '  Seventeen,'  suggested  Joe,  with  a  grunt. 

«' No,  fifteen.' 

'''I'll  tak« -my  book  oa:th  there  was  seveirteen,*  vetirmed  Joe, 
T^ementiy. 

"  *  "Well,  sereartcen  of  them  5  and  it  was  a  beanltfal  si^  to  see 
tbem  coming  id;  full  stretch  by  the  stand.  Fire-away  Paddy  six 
lengths  ahead  of  the  best  of  them.' 

**  *  Six  1 '  ezbknmed  Joe,  tuniing  round  for  the  first  time — '  put 
oat  your  hand,  amd  thry  if  you  ain't  in  bed,  and  dhraming — he 
was  twenty  afore  any  of  'em,  if  he  was  an  indh  ;*  aintftber  out  to 
the  horses,  and  O'Connor  once  mwe  in  possession. 

" '  Well,  he  was  ahead  of  the  best  of  them ' — 

"  '  Doing  it  ra  aisy,'  said  Joe, '  as  if  he  -was  cmiy  airin'  himself 
afore  his  breakiast.* 

" '  Away  they  went,'  resmned  O'Connor,  *  and  be  Rke  a  sty- 
rooket' — 

" '  A  flash  of  Hghtnin','  suggested  J'oe. 

" '  Like  a  fiash  of  lightning  before  them,  and  sure  enough  at  the 
first  turning  he  said  good  bye  to  them,  and  beat  t&em  out  of  a 
face.     On  he  -came  again  in  beautiful  style '' — 

"  *  By  himself  all  jdone,'  said  Joe,  now  using  the  whip  ,as  though 
he  were  himself  the  jockey. 

" '  Straight  for  the  winuing-post,  when  a  hullabaloo  in  the 
crowd  made  the  divil  bowlt  clean  out  of  the  oourse,  and  before 
little  Jemmy  could  got  a  poll  at  his  head,  the  otber  horses  came 
round,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  beggared  ! 

"'Thunder  and  tiirf!  how  he  raved  abont  the  ring,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  man  out  of  a  madhouse.  I  tried,  and  so  did  Joe,  to 
quiet  him  down,  but  it  was  all  no  use :  he  had  bet  his  house  and 
inrniture  upon  the  race;  all  was  gone,  and  his  wits  after  them. 
He  paid  bis  debts  honourably,  however,  and  went  home  with  us 
for  the  last  time  as  Fire-away  Paddy  was  pat  into  a  vam  £ot 
Dublin,  and  carried  from  the  field.' " 
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ARTHUR  ARDEK,  THE   MEDICAL  STUDENT. 

CHAfTES  Xni, 

LrATOto  my  con|uiniona  and  tbe  cab  at  ihc  comer  of  the 
itivet,  I  ibuiul  viy  wax  into  the  Bpartmcnt  called  by  Mr.  DariB 
tbe  Lifarary.  Twu  buuk-cascM  nich  glnas  doarsj  and  «  goodly  dii- 
plKT  of  medical  and  ntlicr  works,  gave  it  a.  Icgituaatc  claim  to  this 
fcitk. 

"  VitSl,  sir,"  said  the  proprietor  of  tliia  little  library,  "  rou  tan 
in  want  of  a  sttuntioo.  I  have  notbiug  for  you  to  do  t-carcely; 
but  i  want  tnuiic  one  to  stop  in  the  houst;  wLec  I  go  onT,  and  to 
rtiljifir  a  iinr  dcaagbtii  every  aitt^rnoaa.  The  ^rnnd  question 
ia ;  can  ytm  rend  my  ^vriting  i  ilore  ia  a  prescriptiou.  ],et  me 
hear  yoa  read  it." 

**  Recipe  aqtuc  vita:,"  I  began,  taking  the  prcscr^tion  in  my 


**  Bead  it  in  Eii^sb."  said  lie,  "  I  can  nndcrstnnd  it  better, 
alllie^k  i  wrote  the  Latin  myself." 

"  Take  of  the  best  bntzidy  lour  ouuccb,"'  I  rtad. 

"  Wltut  sort  of  ouTiccB?"  very  gravclv  asked  Mr.  Dsvia. 

''FhudoiBMaa,afo«inrse,'*  LcepltecL  "JJoiliii^vrater,fourotuioeB 
and  H  half;  irhitc  sagnr,  quantum  suff. ;  that  is,  aa  toueh  as  yon 
Vkc  Mix  these  ingredients  togcthec,  lot  them  he  ewallowed  at  a 
■ula  ■'""p>**'j  and  the  >dose  be  repeated  every  half  hour  until  the 
faftwnt  •anmot  tell  his  heud  from  Iris  hroln.  In  this  snttsJactovy 
flate  {daoe  Um  in  bod  between  two  blankets^  nnd  let  him  lie  like 
a  fag  imd  next  day.'' 

**  That  will  do,  Mr.  Arden,  I  aee  yon  can  manage  tlie  writing 
rerr  ireil.  I  suppose  you  have  a  good,  cbanicter.  Your  appcar- 
anec  pleases  me  very  much — but  1  give  very  httle  salnry.  1  can 
feaU/gct  j>ovBg  men  for  uothing,  there's  such  au  abundance  of 
them.     Vfiatt  salary  do  you  expect  7" 

■^1  Inve  heard  that  you  give  no  more  than  fivo-and-twenty 
pomdt  ft  year,"  I  replied;  "  but,  as  the  uionr-y  is  of  little  conae- 
y*-**  to  me,  I  inll  be  contented  with  tbat  som." 

"Then  that  is  concluded.  I  want  you  bcre  on  Monday.  I 
suppose  you  can  give  inc  some  reference  in  town.  I  dou't  tbink, 
•a  ncoud  thoughts,  I  shall  make  any  ioiqmry  abont  you.  You 
are  a  student  at  Saint  Peter's,  art  you?  VerygontleraniUy  fellows 
used  to  be  Ibcrc  in  mv  roung  days.  Too  gar,  too  gav,  though,  bf 
half." 

The  old  fellow  grinned  and  tumcd  np  bis  eyca  with  nn  cxprea- 
non  that  plainly  eaid,  "  I  wrs  a  One  feltmv  theu,  a.  lutd  wild 
Aog,  and  all  thrt;  but  a  fine  fellow,  on  my  honour,  sir,  I  was! 
a  very  fine  fellow."  I  had  no  inclin-'ition  to  dispute  the  paiat 
vilh  him^  iiud.  indacd,  he  woe  a  iiuc  fellow  still,  iill\um^\i  hi&  a.\^e 
mamkf  not  bt  Jem  thxa  tirty.     He  was  one  of  those  {urtuuAtc  o\A, 
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fellows  whose  society  Kad  become  almost  neccssarj*  to  a  certain  few 
old  Indies,  whose  aJttectioii  for  him  vm  iiiccssnntty  displayed  in 
handsome  presents;  and  at  tUeir  deaths  by  substanlinL  legacies. 
These  uico  old  ladie»  Ktockcd  liirn  by  degrees  with  bouses  mid 
money;  the  houses  they  fttcckcd  with  furniture,  &nd  hin  stnbles 
mth  carriages  and  horses.  His  tables  and  mantel-sbclTcs  were 
stocked  with  omamcuts  of  rare  and  costly  shape  and  materials; 
his  walls  were  stocked  with  pictures;  his  larder  was  stocked  «ith 
delicacies;  his  fiD;<^ers  were  stocked  with  rings;  his  stocks  stocked 
with  pins  and  brooches;  and  his  shirts  stocked  with  studs  by  these 
charming  old  ladies,  uhoiie  study  appeared  to  be  directed  entirely 
.  to  insure  his  emolumeot  and  grntification;  while  the  dear,  nmiable 
old  things  themselves  thought  they  could  scarcely  pay  him  suffi- 
ciently for  the  unnecessary  attention*  tUey  required  from  him. 
Honest  old  Indies!  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  to  possess  an 
aiuialile  manner,  and  an  accommodating  temper!  What  childish, 
unpn>titni)ie  things,  compared  w  ith  tbcm,  arc  the  labours  of  genius, 
and  the  speculations  of  iuduBtnoiis  talent !  bubbles  that  melt  in 
air,  grains  of  salt  cast  into  the  ocean  I 

I  returned  to  my  companiouK  in  the  cab,  and  sending  away  the 
vehicle,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  West,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  so  grnteftd  for  the  loan  of  Tom's  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  the  drive  in  the  cab,  that  he  volunteered  to  give  us 
a  dinner  at  n  tavern,  with  wine  to  wash  it  down.  He  strutted 
about  in  his  borrowed  hnery  to  the  amusement  of  everybody, 
nodding  and  winking  at  all  the  girls  he  met,  whether  respectable 
or  not,  and  asking  all  sober-looking  old  gentlemen  how  their 
mothers  were,  and  whether  their  mangles  were  disposwl  of.  Vou 
should  have  seen  Mr.  Wilson  admiring  the  reflection  of  himself  in 
all  tlic  windows  of  plate  glass  as  he  passed  by — at  one  time  ar- 
ranging a  stray  curl,  at  another  discovering  the  corner  of  a  very 
dirty  shirt  collar,  which  he  immediately  concealed;  and  at  another 
observing  a  spot  of  soot  upon  his  face,  which  he  bruslied  away 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  his  pocket-handkerchief  lieing  too 
shabby  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  public  street. 

Tom  was  by  no  means  so  well  pleased  with  the  exchange  of 
dress.  Instead  of  looking  like  a  dandy  of  the  first  quality,  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  coat,  he  looked  like  un  old  clothcsman,  with  bin  last  pur- 
chase on  his  back. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  threadbare  sleeve, 
'*  is  this  coat  made  of  cloth  or  some  stuff  that  never  had  any  nap 
upon  it?  and  what  was  its  original  colour?" 

"  The  material  is  the  finest  broadcloth,  and  the  original  colour 
v«8  black,"  replied  Wilson. 

"  By  all  the  changing  accnes  of  life,  changes  and  exchanges  I 
it  mi;,'Iit  have  been  broatlcloth,  aiul  black  once,  but  it  looks  very 
like  camlet  and  brown  now,"  observed  my  friend.  "  Extremely 
cold,  Arden,  I  wish  yon  would  lend  me  your  cloak." 

"  I  had  rather  not,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Fumival,  but  I  will 

pay  for  three  cigars,  if  you  will  come  into  this  shop,"  said  I,  lead- 

w^  the  wny.     In  this  idle  manner  we  loungcii  the  time  away 

aatiJ  four  o'clock,  wlica  we  sat  down,  at  a  twenx  \ii  vVic  <i\iWV\I^* 
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of  Pimlico,  to  a  dinner  of  mutton  chops  and  n  bottle  of  good  old 
port.  The  eatnbles  soon  (lisappcnred,  and  a  second  bottle  of  wiue 
succeeded  the  first, —  "An  iiucunimoDly  good  nntured  fellow," 
Tom  whispered  to  roe;  "  a  regular  triunp,  by  wisdom  and  whirt 
ind  dend  silence  in  a  church-rard  ! — Hand  the  baccy  this  way, 
Mr.  Wilson.  You  are  a  geutlemaii,  aitliough  you  wear  nnolher 
nau's  coat  on  your  back,  and  your  own  sit^i  with  an  ill  grace  on 
my  shouldcM.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  '11  pull  it  off  aad 
mume  my  owu," 

"  Not  until  we  depart,  Afr.  Puruival,  if  you  please.  I  feel  so 
vnconunonly  genteel  in  tliis  smart  cut  of  youra,  that  it  voiild  spoil 
■U  my  pleasure  if  I  should  pull  it  off,  and  sit  here  in  my  own 
ahmhby  one.  Besides,  it  would  look  so  ridtctilons  to  lie  changing 
coaU  here.  The  people  would  suspect  us  of  some  kuaver\'  or 
other.  I  must  wear  your  coat  until  wc  leave  tlic  house,  and  you 
niust  vear  miuc.  You  can't  think  how  well  yon  look  in  it- 
better  ttiau  many  a  nobleman  with  a  first-rate  article  from  Stultz*s, 
vhcns  the  tailor  makcK  the  man — on  the  contniPi*,  yonr  splendid 
fi^re  and  general  appciraucc  would  make  the  tailor.  Once 
when  I  was  out  of  a  situation,  and  hard  up,  sir,  I  was  staring 
iotu  a  tailor's  ahop  window,  in  Kegcut-stnict,  wishing  for  a  new 
suit  of  toggery,  for  my  own  wore  in  the  autumn  of  their  days, 
when  I  observed  a  little  man  measuring  mc  with  his  eye,  and 
eiaminiug  all  the  good  points  about  mc  mth  intense  interest.  I 
thought  he  waa  quizzing  my  shabby  exterior.  '  Sir,'  said  I, 
*  whea  you  bare  made  yourself  perfect  master  of  my  extensions 
and  dimcDsions,  you  may  order  mc  a  new  suit  to  cover  them,  of 
becoming  Intitude  and  lougitude,  for  I  am  out  of  place,  and  have 
BO  pennon.'  'Tou  are  an  origiiiid  ! '  said  he  ;  'it  you  arc  accom- 
moaatiug  yon  shall  he  suited.*  'What!*  said  I,  'in  broad- 
cloth and  velvet  ? '     *  Ye*,'  said  he, '  come  alonp.* 

"Well,  do  yon  know,  not  a  little  bewildered,  I  followed  him 
iuto  another  tailor's  shop,  not  far  off;  and  there  he  skipjicd  over 
the  counter,  and  pulled  out  two  or  three  superb  coats,  waiiitcoatx, 
and  trowwrs.  '  These  will  fit  you  to  a  nicety,'  said  he ;  '  I  want 
to  create  a  »euaation,  and  instead  of  sticking  a  wooden  ligurc  at 
Boy  shop  door,  witli  a  shapeless  coat  tightly  fitted  over  its  broad 
fthouldcTn  and  tiniall  iraiiit,  I  want  a  living  tiguro  of  the  best  pro- 
portion, to  display  my  style  of  fitting  and  cutting  upon.  1  will 
^TC  you  one  of  those  suits,  if  you  will  stand  at  my  door  every 
day  for  a  month,  Sundays  excepted,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
nine  at  night.  Y^ou  shall  have  a  goiaea  a  week  likewise.  Vou 
are  to  stand  at  the  door  as  much  like  a  wax  fi^ire  as  posiiitilu,  and 
hold  a  handful  of  circuliu^  iu  one  hand,  and  this  advertisement  in 
the  other.' 

"  1  hadn't  a  shillinR  left  to  pay  my  lodgings  with,  or  for  the 
next  day's  diuucr,  no  1  closed  with  him  at  once,  aud  dressed  my- 
»elf  in  the  gayest  suit  of  the  lot.  *  I  may  as  well  do  the  thing 
properly,*  uiid  I,  looking  at  myself  in  the  swing  glnas,  where  I  was 
eibibited  at  fuU  length — '  send  fui:  some  carmine  to  improve  m^ 
checka.'" 
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ABXHUa  AttDGNt  THE  MfiOICAE.  SimDBNT- 

*'  In  about  haU  aa  hour  T  was  post«4l  outAub,  with  tlie  circnLirs 
in  oae  luutd^  and  a  large  piece  of  paatcboaril  ia  the  ocht-r,  aa- 
Bouncing  to  eTcrybody  that  Mr.  Figgins'a  cmpnriutn  for  fr<;ntle- 
nen'a  cluthe»  vhkh  inside,  that  bts  styl«  o(  cutting  ami  tit  was 
fluperior  toevcrythiug  iu  art,  and  that  his  prices  were  extravagnotly 
economicnl !  I  thought  there  tros  no  uso  in  looking  like  n  Ijviug 
man,  so  I  atood  like  a  statue  clad  in.  »)leudid  raiment.  ^\licn  I 
moved,  I  did  it  like  an  automaton.  The  hidics  lookefl  at  mc  as 
t)\ey  pa-iscd,  and  exclaimed,  *  How  natural  I'  *^Like  life  itself' 
said  a  youD(f  sculptor;  *it  ia  astonisbing  hov  paint  and  hair  will 
maku  a  Htutuc  LmitAtc  life'  '  A  ciLpital  imitation/  said  a  minia- 
ture i»iiiter,  'but  horridly  oat  of  all  nadiral  proportion;  the 
hand  too  large — ditto  head,  foce,  and  iiset:  a  fattngUng  image,  ■ 
not  so  good  ns  Madame  Tuasaiid's !'  I 

"  Mr.  Figgius'tt  shop  was  rery  much  crowded,  and  I  bej^n  to 
suffer  from  the  i-idiculoua  part  I  was  playing.  '  I  hare  the  clothes 
on  my  biick,*  I  thought  to  myself,  *and  I'll  not  stand  here  for  a  M 
guinea  a  week — I  'U  drive  another  bnr^rahi  with  him.'  I  had  juat  * 
made  up  my  mind  to  this,  when  an  old  acquaintance  walked  np^ 
to- ace  what  the  people  were  staring  at.  '  Wliat  is  it  V  said  he  to 
seme  of  the  people.  '  A  wax  figure/  one  replied.  '  I  'tc  some 
doubt  about  it/  said  another ;  '  for  I  seed  it  wink  its  dtc,  as  it 
moved  its  bead  up  and  downv'  My  friend  lau(;hed ;  and  I  had 
no  desire  to  be  aeen  iu  such  an  occutpaaion  by  him,  m>  I  became 
more  ngid  than  before,  only  bowing  siy  head  at  regnlar  intervals, 
like  a  piece  of  nmchinery.  '  WiUoo,'  said  he ;  *  what !  turned 
into  a  tailor'a  model!  Your  love  of  finery  has  brought  you  to 
something !'  I  remained  »s  sileut  sa  the  thing  I  imitated,  irhile 
Mr.  Figgiua  laughed  inaJde  until  lus  i^ides  ached.  '  That 's  flesh 
and  blood,  I  'U  swear/  said  my  friend  ;  '  1  '11  timch  it.  There 's 
too  much  colour  on  the  bee  for  'Wilson.'  *  Keep  yoitr  hngers 
off,  sir/  said  ^Ir.  Figgins;  '  the  paint  'b  not  dry  yet,  and  a  wnrin 
haiul  will  injure  the  wax.'  *Wcll,  I  never  was  so  deceived  in 
ray  life/  said  my  friend;  *  Wilaoa  has  lent  his  hvae  for  the  artist 
to  cast  his  model  upon.  T  declare  it  ia  life  itself.'  *  It  ia  not  a 
bit  like  life/  aaid  an  old  man  who  contsidcred  himself  n  judge.  ■ 
'  Did  you  ever  sec  a  living  man  with  a  wuii^t  like  that?  or  a  leg  * 
of  such  a  shape  ?  Never,  man,  never.  Do  ynu  mean  to  say  that 
the  way  he  bends  hia  head  is  a  bit  like  life — or  that  eternal 
Srown'i*  'Frown I*  exclaimed  my  friend;  '  wliy,  it  is  a  j;rin, 
instead  of  a  frowu,'  '  Iiord  have  mercy  I  bo  it  is.  Well,  and  is  a 
perpetual  grin  like  life?'  *Is  this  like  life f '  said  I,  taking  one 
step  forward,  and  bowing  in  the  old  fellow's  face.  The  old  man 
turned  pale,  and  the  women  screaraed.  *  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Figgins/  said  I,  although  he  didn't  hear  me.  '  The  clothes  suit 
me  nueommouly  well,  but  the  occupation  does  not  auit  at  all.'  I 
linked  uiy  m'm  iu  my  frivud's,  and  waJked  off  with  the  new 
auit  oa  my  back,  of  tbo  finest  make  aud  matartaL  I  never  went 
to  Mr.  Fig^iua'  ahop  again,  yon  may  depend  vrpon  it." 

"  I  'U  trouble  you  for  my  oout,  Mr.  WUson/*  said  Tom*    "  If  yoa 
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eoiiltl  fhy  »9ek  trick*  wkli  Mr.  rifs^^r  yo'^  ^e  Tsiy  Ukolj  to 
plw  tnc  sam^  bdck  with  mc" 

**  NfltMenae^  nmi,  oonsesse ;  you  arc  a  fncod  j  but  Hr.  Figgios 
■M  » tmilor — a  sworn  enemy  to  all  meo  wUo  wear  coats  mid  Lave 
DO  nuHtc;  to  pay  for  them.  \V(!*U  liave  another  bottle  of  wine; 
Um(  *iU1  be  a  bottle  apiece.  You  arc  my  visitors  to-day,  and  I 
■erer  do  thingfl  by  halves.  I  could  lell  you  such  storica !  such 
■emarkable  adventurea!  but  1  iievcj'  like  to  speak  of  my»;lf. 
ttftt  oo«t  nfoaycnr  back,  Mr.  Furaival,  hm  beea  my  cotupiution 
BSMBg'^  a  Btnuiga  rroUc.  It  could  tell  Ules,  if  it  could  apeaL. 
It  haa  anm,  nc  ht  ami  out  of  twelrc  diffeteak  mtuations  witliia  tlii« 
last  year.  On  an  aTeca(i;e,  I  tbink  I  get  into  a  fresh  place  erecy 
month ;  I  'm  up  one  miuute  and  down  the  next^  lilte  the  piston  m 
%.  jtram  engine.  TveUe  situations  1  b.ivc  been  in  this  last  ycnr ; 
may  I  nafer  get  iuto  another  if  I  haven't  I  I  uevcr  care  uuw  for 
■nytbin^,  aa  long  bs  1  bave  a  prospect  of  getting  n  diuucr  fur  the 
ne\t  day,  and  a  commonly  decent  coat  en  my  back." 

"  \  wish  you  would  have  the  kindnesa  to  take  mine  oB*  your 
ahoolden,  aiul  reaame  your  own,"  aaid  Tom.  "  t  scarcely  know 
ii>|iat  Id  think  of  tbe  anfety  of  its  po»itiou,  ivliile  you  profesv  such 
•taue  Beatiments  and  relate  sucU  odd  uLorics,  Mr.  Wilsun.'' 

"  llierB  ihould  be  no  distrust  amongst  fricndti,"  observed  the 
latter  indtiidiuU. ;  "  here  is  Ihu  wine.  I  'U  jnst  tell  you  bow  1  got 
oat  of  a  £nr  of  my  loat  situations.  Your  health,  Mr.  Furnival ; 
Mr.  Ankn^  ditto.  Vou  are  the  moat  ciUertaiuing  comimuioas 
I  ev«r  net  with,  positively.  I'll  just  tell  you  a  few  ^^toL-ics, 
bogbniBlg  at  the  beginning  of  tbo  year.  At  the  first  place  I 
TniMinfrl  ■  veek — a  wliole  week ;  and  would  luive  remaiued  longer, 
if  r  eoold  haae  peiaaaded  the  goveraor's  liuly  to  allow  muatard  for 
home  canBtun|ttioa,  and  a  stronger  beverage  than  the  smalleat 
«nali  hear  in  a  remarkably  small  quantity — but  it  was  useless. 
In  nun  1  told  her  tbnt  beef  waa  indigcstiide  wilhnut  mustard, 
and  that  thin  aceiccut  dnnks  were  prejudicial  to  tin:  iitoiimch. 
Sbc  totJ  JD*  that  lior  busbnnd  hnd  taken  nu  uLbvr  fur  :t  loiTg  time, 
and  that  nmstard  wns  a  thing  they  all  diabkcd,  aud  was  con- 
sidered by  them  only  6t  for  poultices;  therefore  I  must  be 
conient  tn  ent  and  drink  as  they  did,  or  uppiy  for  a  situation 
levhere  elae.  I  chose  the  latter  alternative.  This  was  my' 
for  Lcanng  that  etttuation,  although  the  governor  did  io- 
tlmt  I  was  very  insulunt,  that  I  made  grog  of  tbe  spirit  of 
i^BB,  mad  that  a  whole  pint  of  the  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
■maai  bad  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious  way ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  kc  waaftisd  mu  to  remniii  with  him^  and  1  waa  resolved  to 
^  witbont  cOB&nlting  bis  conrcnienee,  which  made  him  very 
■ogrr. 

''At  the  neit  situation  I  stopped  almost  a  montli.  The  old 
lUKial  was  rich,  and  had  a  pretty  daughter — »weetuesfl  personified! 
I  thouffkt  uhc  took  a  fancy  to  me,  so  I  took  a  desperntu  faue>'  for 
her.  You  can't  imagine  how  well  I  bebared  there,  but  I  couldn't 
«K  that  pretty  girl  running  about  the  house  without  running  oftet 
kcr.     She  was  audi  a  httle  love  !     You  have  no  idea — ^1  Ua^  no 
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idea  of  the  spirit  she  posscs&ed.  '  Miss  Smitb/  said  I,  as  I  m^ 
her  oil  the  stairs  vritk  a  pair  of  scissors  in  Ler  band — 'cut  me  to 
the  heart  with  your  scorn,  or  your  scissors,  if  I  can  resist  the 
attraction  of  so  much  "beauty  !  True  it  i«  that  I  am  only  your 
father's  assistant,  but  T  nra  your  slave.  Command  mo,  and  be- 
hold  how  I  will  ohcy  your  slightest  bidding.'  '  I  command  you, 
then,'  sayts  she,  '  tu  tell  my  father  of  your  imptTtincut  belmviour 
to  nic;  if  you  do  not,  T  tshalL'  "Well,  what  could  I  do?  1  am  q 
nan  of  my  word ;  so  1  spoke  to  the  old  boy  in  these  words ;  '  Sir» 
5"ou  know  what  my  profcssioual  abilities  are;  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
you  to  Hauction  my  addresses  to  your  daughter/  *  Scoundrel  [' 
he  replied, '  Icare  my  house  to-morrow  morning.''  I  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  purse-proud  eld  wretch. 

'*  In  a  short  time  I  got  another  situation,  in  which  1  remained 
about  the  usual  time — three  weeka  or  a  month.  A  capitnl  situa- 
tion it  wjis,  for  altlioufrli  ilic  salary  wat;  siiinll,  1  had  nolliicg  to  do. 
The  surgery  boy  was  ii  smart  Ind,  and  had  as  much  to  do  as 
myself,  so  we  were  very  amicable  together.  I  gave  my  new 
governor  great  satisfaction,  but  the  women  I  they  arc  doomed  to 
be  my  dcstniction.  Mrs,  Pardon  had  a  very  delicate  olfactorv 
apparatus — she  could  positively  smell  what  o'clock  it  was,  at  auy 
hour  out  of  the  twenty-four,  without  assistance  from  any  of 
the  other  senses.  When  the  governor  was  out,  she  often  observed 
a  strong  smelL  of  tobacco  issuing  from  the  surgery,  and  stated  her 
suspicions  to  her  lord  and  master,  that  I  indulged  in  the  vile  and 
vulgar  habit  of  inhaling  tobacco-smoke  from  a  filthy  pipe  I  The  old 
fellow  questioned  me  on  the  auhjcet,  but  I  was  as  innocent  as  a 
turtle-dove.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  tobacco.' 
'  So  have  I,'  said  he;  '  and  if  I  catch  any  one  smoking  in  my 
house,  I'll  turn  him  out.'  *  I  hope  you  will,'  said  I;  '  for  I 
can't  bear  the  horrible  smelh'  Two  days  afterwards  the  cunning 
old  dog  returned  homo  through  the  stables,  at  the  back  of  the 
house;  and  tliero  were  T  and  the  surf;cry  lad  smoking  very  cosily 
together  at  the  surgery  door !  *  T  require  your  scrricea  no  longer,* 
said  he,  as  he  marched  tiiruugh  the  smoke;  aud  I  was  turned  out 
of  that  situation. 

"  At  the  next  place  I  was  very  unfbrtunate  indeed;  for,  before  1 
had  been  in  it  two  days,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  face  that 
showed  itself  occasionslly  over  the  bliods  of  a  house  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way — 1  always  was  a  terrible  fellow  to  fall  in  love. 
At  the  same  time,  ray  friends  in  the  country  sent  me  »  couple  of 
fine  hams,  to  save  me  expense  when  I  was  in  lodgings.  Beautiful 
hams  they  were.  One  day  when  I  was  unfortunately  thinking 
more  of  the  pretty  pri  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  nud  the 
hams,  than  of  the  medicine  I  was  dispensing,  I  thought  I  would 
indulge  myself  with  a  ra.shcr  broiled  on  the  surgery  fire,  when  I 
took  mv  solitarj*  tea.  I  immediately  cut  a  delicious-looking  slice 
out  of  the  finest  ham,  and  then  linishcd  my  operations  on  the 
oorka  and  bottles.  '  What  a  beautiful  girl  that  is  on  the  opposite 
-•(de  of  the  way,*  I  exclaimed,  while  T  was  wrapping  up  the  last  mix- 

F.     'A  street  little  diriuitv !  and  what  a  delicious  ham  that  is  t' 
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Here/  1  coDtinued,  ginng  the  pared  to  the  boy,  '  take  this 
mixture  lo  Mrs.  Llewellyn's,  uuinlxr  forty-6ve — aud  toll  Mury  to 
get  my  tea  ready.*  'Now  for  the  couking — I  wonder  what'the 
pretty  prl,  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  way,  wnidd  say,  if  she  saw 
aic  broiling  a  rasher/  X  luukcd  abuut,  but  could  see  uotliiiig  of 
the  slice  of  Iiatii  nuywliere.  1  Imikrd  on  the  counter,  and  under 
it,  in  the  drawers,  in  some  of  the  large  bottlcn,  a»d  even  felt  for  it 
in  niy  pockets,  hut  it  wrs  not  to  be  found.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  boy  bad  stx>lun  it.  iind  I  cut  another  slice.  You  can^t 
iue  how  dcli{{htfiil  it  id  to  ent  a  slice  of  haoi  cooked  by  your- 

:f.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  thi^  ciijoymcnt,  wheu  a.  small  parcel 
was  brought  in  by  the  servimt.  It  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
—  'What  n  beautiful  girl  that  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  I* 
1  cicbiimcd  to  the  avrrant.  '  No — no — what  am  I  dreaming  of? 
— this  parceJ  is  not  for  me.'  '  Yc9,  sir,  it  is,'  said  the  scrr&nt, 
*>Ir».  Llewellyn  has  sent  it  for  you  to  look  ut.'  'Ob!  has  she?* 
said  i,  ralhi:r  cutnplimented,  '  I  *ll  look  at  it  with  pleasure.''  I 
Opened  it,  and  there  were  the  missing  slice  of  bam  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  upon  which  wna  written  in  my  own  writing,  '  A  fourth  part 
of  this  mi\tare  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  Mrs.  Llewellyn.*  I 
bad  been  so  much  taken  up  with  the  pretty  girl  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  way,  thnt  I  had  folded  up  the  piece  of  raw  liam  instead 
of  the  mi%turc.  This  was  an  nccidenl  too  bad  for  my  governor  to 
tnbniit  to,  nud  I  was  again  turned  adrift  to  seek  my  fortune  eise- 
wltcre. 

"  There  *«  a  sort  of  fate  hanging  over  mc,  that  will  not  permit  mc 
to  stay  lung  in  one  place.  X  noi  constantly  un  the  move  like  the 
wandering  Jew.  I  soon  got  anotber  situaliun,  however,  aud  was 
torned  out  of  it  before  a  week  whs  gone.  A  crustaccous  animal 
roj  next  master  was,  a  regular  old  crab,  lie  wouldn't  permit  me 
to  ttmj  oat  later  than  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  every  sensible 
man  knows  that  h  just  the  hour  wheu  day  begins  with  merry- 
hearted  boyi  like  myself.  The  first  time  I  stopped  out  until  a 
quartfr  past  eleven,  and  the  old  gentleman  opened  the  door  for 
me  himMHf.  '  Mr.  Wilson,*  said  he,  as  savage  as  a  bulldug,  '  if 
yon  wish  to  remain  in  my  house,  yuu  will  submit  to  itti  rt-gnla- 
lioos— I  sbjUl  never  let  you  in  ngain  after  the  clock  has  struck 
dercn.*  '  I  'U  conform  if  X  can,'  said  I;  and  I  don't  know  how 
it  happened,  but  the  next  time  I  went  out  in  the  evening,  it  was 
balf  past  eleven  exactly  when  I  knocked  at  the  old  boy's  door. 
Ho  one  replied,  so  I  knocked  .ignia  aud  again,  aud  then  the  crusty 
old  governor  popped  his  head  out  of  his  bedroom  window,  '  Who's 
then?'  nid  be,  in  a  voice  like  a  lat^  dog'4.  'I^sir,'  said  X. 
•  Wbo  are  you,  »irV  »tid  he.  'Mr.  Wilson,  air,'  said  1.  'I 
thought  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  the  house,  and  in  bed,'  said  he.  *  I 
«m  lorry  X  am  so  late,*  said  X;  'hut  Mr.  Wilson  is  out  of  the 
hoaae,  and  in  the  stn>ct.'  'There  ho  may  stay,'  said  my  niajtter, 
'and  if  he  will  come  in  the  nioming  be  may  carry  away  his  boxes, 
and  receive  his  salary.'  X^own  went  the  saab  of  the  window,  and 
I  atood  in  the  street  shivering  with  cold.  *  I  '11  be  revenged  fur 
thb/  said  1;  so  I  took  n  sharp  walk  for  half  au  hour,  aud  vuimeii. 
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mvself  M-ith  a  little  brandy,  and  thcu  I  i-etunied  to  tlie  inliospitable 
old  fellow's  iloor,  and  palled  the  night-bell  with  treiuondoiiH  vio- 
lence. '  WTio's  there?*  said  hr,  in  a  Tcry  fierce  tone.  '  I  am 
going  to  bed  directly,  sir,'  said  I,  'and  am  come  to  say  good 
night  first.'  The  old  fclliiw  had  armed  liimHoir  with  a  jug  of  water, 
and  by  way  of  reply,  he  threw  the  water  at  me.  Not  a  drop  fell 
□ear  tnc,  nnd  repeating  the  '  good  night,'  I  walked  away  better 
pleased  than  I  should  Imvc  brrn  with  a  year's  salary  in  ndvanee." 

**  I  propose  that,  as  the  decanter  is  empty,  wc  adjourn  thi«  meet- 
ing," said  h'lirnival,  "  therefore,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  will  thank  you  to 
resume  voiir  own  ttiat,  and  restore  mine." 

"  I  'U'  pay  tlic  bill  first,"  said  Mr.  Wibon,  «  w  I'll  trouble  you 
to  hug  tbe'l)ell,  Mr.  Arden."  ■ 

1  did  afl  I  was  re(|uefiied,  and  at  tliat  very  moment,  a  gentleman  f 
passed  the  Louse  on  horseback,  at  full  trot — "  Bless  my  soul  I 
there's  a  particular  friend  of  mine — I  must  speak  to  him,"  ex- 
claimed Wilson,  mnning  out  of  the  house  to  stop  the  person  on 
horseback.  "  lie*  U  never  be  able  to  slop  him,"  said  "Tom,  "  he 
will  lie  out  of  sijiht  by  thin  time." 

"  If  he  will  cnll  to  him,  he  will  stop.  I  d»rc  sav/*  said  I. 

"  What  a  fellow  \Vil»on  is  to  talk  ! "  said  Toiin.  "  His  tongue 
never  tires,  by  all  Ihat'n  tiresome;  he  can  talk  longer  than  any 
one  can  listen.  What  prosy  story  was  lie  telling  last?  I  have 
been  more  than  half  asleep  all  the  time.  He  uerer  talks  about 
himself — never." 

"  Be  has  treated  us  handsomely  with  the  wiue,"  said  I,  "coa- 
sidcrin^  his  circumstances.  T  thought  you  seemed  inclined  to 
distrust  him." 

"  I  CKrtainly  was,  when  he  told  that  cock-and-bnll  ston,'  about 
cheating  the  tailor.  Here  *8  the  waiter.  Wc  don't  want  the  bill, 
waiter;  we  have  been  regaling  at  the  gentleman's  expense  who 
liu  just  run  out  after  that  person  on  horNi.'back,  if  you  saw  him." 

"You  will  find,"  replied  the  waiter,  "that  he  has  been  regaling 
at  Tonni.  For  the  gentleman,  instead  of  nuiuing  after  the  person 
on  horseback,  got  into  an  umnibu»,  and  1  dare  say  is  at  Hyde  Park 
by  this  time.** 

"Dy  all  knaves  and  thieves  that  ever  breathed  I"  exclaimed 
Tom,  "wc  ore  doue  this  lime.  Here's  a  bill^-onc  pound  two  to 
pay,  and  my  bc^t  coat  and  waistcoat  gone  !  I'll  never  bo  chari- 
table again.  Vi'e  must  divide  this  expense  between  us,  Ardcu.  I 
shall  catch  Mr.  Wilson  at  his  new  situation,  and  I'll  pay  him  off 
for  this  triek." 

We  paid  the  bill,  and  proceeded  homeward.  When  Tom  went 
to  look  for  Wilson  at  his  new  situatiuu,  lie  was  not  at  home;  and 
■when  he  went  again  in  a  week,  he  was  informed  that  the  very 
respectable  young  man  had  been  turned  away  in  disgrace. 
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Xnoir  of,  save  the  works  of  OlipUaDt  and  Maxwellj  has  contri- 
boted  so  mnch  tu  satisfV  tbu  cimositr,  as  the  "  I)iarv  of  Dr. 
EobtrtLee." 

The  \iUue  af  this  work  principally  consists  in  its  perfect  truth- 
folnc&s.  The  state  of  society,  if  that  word  apply  to  anythiug 
Ranum,  is  mude  known  by  fi  number  of  anecduteti,  wbicb  epenk 
vitk  greater  force  than  n  vohune  of  disquisitions.  Dr.  Lcc  had 
rare  opporl unities  for  obscrratioti  of  life,  muiaers,  and  politics  in 
BwNui.  He  was  resident  ucnrly  two  years  ia  different  parts  of 
tKat  kingdom,  and  mixed  in  the  society  of  those  who  conld  and 
did  g^vc  him  accurate  information  of  the  deep  game  played 
behind  the  scenes.  lie  saw  Russia  id  1825,  as  all  the  world  sees 
her  now,  and  recognised  in  the  enrly  days  of  XichoLis  that  anibi- 
tioo  and  aggressivu  spirit,  which  hiis  carried  the  Russian  troops 
Mice  nrarc  acroes  the  iJunubo.  He  wss  in  Kussiji  at  the  death  of 
ibe  Erapcror  Alexander,  and  was  among  the  Krst  to  correct  the 
idea  general  in  Europe  for  some  time,  that  the  Kmperor  h.id  been 
poiaOAcd.  He  was  there  also,  during  the  conspiracy  which  broke 
ml  oo  iJui  accession  of  Nicholas,  and  testifies  to  the  distrust  one 
P"ifiia»  had  of  another,  which,  indeed,  led  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
oonvfinej.  Many  anecdotes  are  giren,  which  rereal  the  stat« 
of  the  loris,  or,  as  I>r.  Luc  boldly  and  justly  calls  them,  slaves. 
The  oppVBiioti  of  sixty  millions  of  buninn  beings  CHnnot  Jong 
go  nnavoMCed !  Tltougb  the  present  Emperor  has  supprc^^sed 
the  Bible  Society ;  dLscoualenuuced  education ;  and  thrown  im- 
fwdimenia  in  the  paths  of  foreigners  tnivelbng  in  hi.f  doniinioos; 
Lc  cauoot  expect  ultimately  to  succeed  in  naturalising  Asiatio 
despotism  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  mournl'ul  songs 
which  the  poor  slaves  give  to  the  air,  as  they  traverse  the 
coantrr  roads,  are  pregTiniit  with  snd  njcnuing ;  aud  the  dogged 
ofaBtinocy  with  which  the  Russian  falls  at  his  post  in  battle,  may 
h*  as  much  the  result  of  despair  as  of  conragc.  Under  the  tiiio 
crust  of  society  in  Russia,  Ues  a  sore  which  is  festering :  whilst 
1^  world  for  years  bus  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Negro, 
there  have  been  Hlavcs  close  at  hand,  who  have  toiled  from 
tbo  hour  of  their  birth  till  welcome  death  released  tbem,  vic- 
tinu  of  the  ciipnec,  the  passions,  and  the  knouts  of  their  savage 
masters,  la  favour  of  these  miserable  beings  Dr.  Lee  repcatediy 
raises  his  voice;  and  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  laud  Nicholas 
to  the  iky,  he  asked  what  single  good  thing  had  the  Czar  dune 
br  \he  aixty  milUoua  of  sUves  that  are  penned  in  the  Russian 

*  Tbs  **  Lsst  Days  of  AlvuiKler.  snd  ihe  Pint  Daiyi  of  NicfaolB«>  Empetot 
«r!CaMb."    By  Robm  Lc>«,  JU.D.   Seooad  Editloa, 
••  Pn"-'  Slid  tha  tVar."    By  Capiam  Jeue. 
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Empire.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  rcsponsihility  which  Kirholaa 
for  a  qiifirtrr  of  a  century  has  voluntnrily  assumed,  of  prescmng 
ia  a  state  of  slarcrv  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  human  race,  we 
mnnt  suppose  either  that  hitt  hfu  is  insupiiortablc  to  bim,  or  mure 
probably  that  his  heart  h  hardened,  like  the  Kgyplian  king's, 
80  that  he  is  deaf  to  reason. 

Conversations  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  Diary,  which  Dr. 
Lee  had  with  distingmshed  politicians,  among  others  with  Count 
Caramnn,  which  are  vcrj*  iiiterustiiij;.  The  Second  Kdition,  lately 
issued,  has  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  shall  extract,  to 
show  the  extensive  system  of  employing  spies  in  the  Austrian 
Dominions : — 

"  At  Vii-nnn,  on  my  way  to  St.  Pplrraburfih,  I  Irft  wilti  the  porter  of  ih« 
Englivh  KiiiiiUHsy  a  letter  ol'  iniroducuoD  to  Ltidv  Gvorginna  Well«ile|,  wife  ul' 
the  Eiigiitli  Ainl>a!i>ailcir,  for  a  friend  in  En^tunil.  On  ilii»  occasion  I  was  in- 
Titc<t  lo  dinner,  but  being  on  ihc^  point  of  setting  out  for  Ittuita  I  eould  not 
accept  uf  lllc  iDviiatPon,  and  s«nc  a  wriltL-n  excut<>.  Un  my  fcturn  fruui  Kutsu 
in  1t^'i6,  through  Vi(-nn:i,  two  y<-im  a(\ei,  meeting  tii^r  lu(L>shiu  at  dinner  at  tlie 
RuHiian  AmbasjaiJui's,  slic  expressed  licr  osloni^hmcnt  tliat  1  was  not  tlic  Dr. 
Lee  who  had  nccpplrd  her  intitiiliou  in  l>i'i*,  iid'I  had  itrtunliy  personntcd  me 
at  Ihc  Aii)hu5Kad<)r')t  tabic  Her  ladyship  tlioii^lit.  on  tlint  occnsion.  that  l!i«c 
WQS  bumu  niu^i  unaccouiilul>tt^  niisiaki^,  ua  the  iinpo»ior  was  uliully  i;:tiocuni  of 
the  friend  who  hod  pven  mc  the  Jeticr  of  inirodtii-lian  to  licr  ladvship.  Sly 
leimr.  di-'cliniiig  tiit>  iitviculLuu.  vrus  k-ft  ut  my  hutd.  iind  1  Imve  never  ecased  to 
believe  ilint  tint  vn*  the  work  of  tlif  policr,  my  pautpcrt  l>L-iiig  M^iicd  by  .Mr. 
Canning,  nt  lliiit  lime  n)o»t  obnoxioLU  Lo  tli<!  Austrian  and  Rusaiaa  Courts." 

Captain  Jesse's  little  volume  is  a  very  unpretending,  but  a  very 
useful  hook,  containing  a  variety  of  sUitiiitics  and  anecdotes,  illus- 
trating the  social  and  political  condition  of  Kussia.  Evert'  page 
corrobonitcs  the  statements  of  Dt'.  Lcc,  and  ishowB  liow  entirely 
the  spirit  of  the  llussian  is  subdued  by  the  wretched  systenj  under 
which  he  is  born.  The  extent  to  which  jjaming  is  followed  out  in 
the  capital  is  naother  proof  of  the  necessity  of  tsutue  strung  excite- 
ment to  enable  the  people  to  forget  the  monotony  of  KusNian  life. 
"The  men,"  says  Captain  Je»sCj  "live  for  intrigue,  gaming,  di-ssi- 
patiun,  and  the  Government." 

This  war,  if  it  be  atteuded  by  no  other,  will  have  this  one  good 
effect,  it  has  produced  a  number  of  works  by  authors  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  who  nil  bear  testimony  to  the  rotten,  niii-cnihle 
«tat«  of  society  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  other  cities  of  the  Russian 
Empire ;  to  the  cruel  nature  of  the  military  despotism  of  Nicholas; 
and  chiefly  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  ]ioor  Kussian  slave.  On 
this  hut  subject  all  writers  afc  agreed.  Cinished  indeed  must  be  all 
Spirit  amongst  the  serfs  since  they  endure  such  vegetation,  we  will 
not  call  it  life.  Much  of  Captain  Jesse's  volume  appeared  some 
time  back,  but  is  now  most  seasouably  re-published,  with  addi- 
tional matter.  The  account  of  Odessa  is  vci^'  full  and  clear,  and, 
tegether  with  the  portion  relating  to  Sebastopol,  will  be  read  now 
with  interest.  Greater  value  attaches  to  the  brief  but  lucid  sketch 
of  CNrcassiDj  and  the  forts  on  the  Circas>iinn  Coast,  respecting 
which  very  little  is  known.  Even  ntter  the  many  volumes  on 
RuKsia,  which  thio  war  has  called  forth,  this  Uttle  \«urk  should  be 
rend  for  much  new  /nrurniation.  couveycd  in  a  gcuiat,  lively  style. 
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Bt  CniLKLEs  Rbadg, 

AL'TUOR   OF  ''CUUISTIB   JOBNSTONE." 
CHAPTKa  !l. 

TtTET  eyed  one  another  in  silence;  nt  last  Iliclimnn  looked 
down  U[>OD  the  ground  and  said,  in  faltering,  ill-u8!>ured  tunes, 
"H-bow  d've  do,  Rachael?     i-I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  lierc.'* 

"Nor  I  you." 

"If  yuu  arc  busy,  don't  let  me  stop  you,  yuu  know,'*  said  Hick- 
man, awkwardly  and  confused,  and,  like  one  with  no  great  re- 
sources,  cuni[>t.-lled  to  utter  soinvtliiri<;. 

Then  KactiacI,  irhite  as  a  sheet,  took  up  her  ba-skct  again,  and 
moved  away  in  silcnee !  the  young  farmer  eyed  her  apprehensively, 
«nd,  being  clearly  under  the  inAuence  of  some  misgiving  as  to  her 
intentions,  said,  "  If  yuu  hlow  nic  it  will  do  me  liartu  and  you  no 
good,  you  know,  Rachael.     Can^t  wc  be  friends':" 

''Friends! — you  and  1?'' 

"  Uon't  be  in  such  a  hurry — let  us  talk  it  over.  1  am  alUllc 
bettrr  ulT  than  1  used  to  be  in  those  days." 

"What  ia  that  to  me?" 

"  Plenty ;  if  you  won't  be  spiteful,  and  set  others  agwnst  me  in 
tliis  part:"— by  ^'others,"  doubtless  Hickman  intended  Mrs. 
Maylield. 

"  I  khall  neither  speak  nor  think  of  you."  was  the  cold  answer. 

Had  Kicfaard  Hickman  been  capable  u£  fathoming  lUchuel 
Wright,  or  even  of  reading  her  present  marble  look  and  tone 
aright,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
her  berond  contempt,  a  thing  he  wuutd  not  in  tlic  least  have 
minded;  but  hc  was  cunning,  and,  like  the  cunning,  shallowish, 
ao  he  pursued  his  purpose,  fechng  bis  way  with  Uer  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

"  1  have  had  a  smart  bit  of  money  left  me  lately,  Rachael." 

"What  is  that  to  me?" 

"  What  is  it  ?  why,  a  good  deal,  because  [  could  a2«st  you  now, 
nuybc." 

*'And  what  right  have  you  to  assist  me  now?" 

"Confound  it,  Kachael,  how  proud  yuu  are!-*-wUy  you  are  not 

the  same  girl.     Oh )  1  see,  as  for  assisting  you,  I  know  you  would 

rather  work  than  be  in  debt  to  any  one ;  but  then  there  is  another 

besides  vou,  yoo  know." 

K         "What  otliert"    said   Rachael,  losing  her  impassibility,  and 

H     trembling  all  over  at  this  siaiple  word. 

H         **Wliat  other?    why,  confound  it,  who  ever  saw  a  girl  fence 

^^^B  •  Thtt  fritff't  workf  an  written  to  be  read  aloud. 
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like  this.    I  suppose  you  think  I  am  not  man  enough  to  do  what's 
right ;  I  am,  though,  now  I  have  got  the  means." 

"To  do  what?" 

"  Why,  to  do  my  duty  by  him — to  provide  for  him." 

•'  For  whom  ?"  cried  Rachael,  wildly,  "whbn  he  is  dead  \" 

"Dead?" 

"Dead!" 

"  Don't  say  so,  Rachael;  don't  say  so." 

"He  is  dead!" 

'*  Dead  !  I  never  thought  I  should  hare  cared  much ;  but  that 
word  do  seem  to  knock  against  my  heart.  I'd  give  a  hundred 
pounds  to  any  one  would  tell  me  it  is  not  trae — poor  thing !  I  've 
been  to  blame;  I 've  been  to  blame." 

"  You  were  not  near  us  when  he  came  into  the  world ;  you  were 
not  near  us  when  he  went  out  of  it.  He  lived  in  poverty  with 
me ;  he  died  in  poverty,  for  all  T  could  do,  and  it  is  against  my 
will  if  I  did  not  die  with  him.  Our  life  or  our  death  gave  you  no 
.  care.  Whiles  he  lived,  you  received  ft,  letter  every  six  months 
from  me,  claiming  my  rights  as  your  wife." 

Hickman  nodded  assent. 

"  Last  year  you  had  no  letter." 

**  No  more  there  was." 

"And  did  not  that  tell  you?  Poor  Rachael  had  lost  her  con- 
solation and  her  hope,  and  had  no  more  need  of  anything  I" 

"Poor  Rachael!"  cried  the  man,  stung  with  sudden  remorse. 
"Curse  it  all!  Curse  you,  Dick  Hickman!"  Then,  suddenly 
recovering  his  true  nature,  and,  like  us  men,  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
excuse  against  a  woman,  he  said,  angrily,  "What  is  the  use  of 
letters — why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  you  were  so  badly 
off?" 

'Me  come  after  you!     The  wrong-doer?" 

"Oh!  confound  your  pride!  should  hare  sent  the  old  man  to 
me,  then." 

"My  grandfather,  an  old  soldier  as  proud  as  fire  I  Send  him 
to  the  man  who  robbed  me  of  my  good  name  by  cheating  the  law. 
You  are  a  fool !  Three  times  he  left  our  house  with  his  musket 
loaded  to  kill  you — three  times  I  got  him  home  ag^n ;  but  how  ? 
— by  prayers,  and  tears,  and  force — all  three,  or  you  would  not  be 
here  in  Irfe." 

"The  devil!  what  an  old  Tartar!  I  say,  is  he  here  along  with 
you  ?» 

"Oh,  you  need  not  fear,"  said  Rachael,  with  a  faint  espression 
of  scorn,  "  he  is  ffoing  directly,  and  I  am  going  too ;  and  when  I 
do  go  from  here  f  shall  have  lost  all  the  little  pleasure  and  hope  I 
have  in  the  world,"  said  Rachael,  sorrowfully,  and,  as  she  said 
tills,  she  became  unconscious  of  Hickman's  presence,  and  moved 
away  without  looking  at  him;  but  that  prudent  person  dared  not 
part  with  her  so.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  say,  "  I  know 
the  women,"  and,  in  his  sagacity,  he  dreaded  this  woman's  tongue. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  stop  her  tongue,  and  not  to  risk  Rose 
3Ha^£e)d  and  thousands  for  a  few  pounds. 
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"Now,  RAchael,  lUten  to  mo.  Since  the  poor  child  is  dead, 
Uiere  is  only  you  to  think  of.  Wc  oiii  do  une  another  good  or 
bim,  you  and  1 ;  better  good  than  harm,  I  sajr.  SuppoM  I 
offered  you  twenty  pounds,  uow,  to  keep  dark?"' 

**  You  poor  creature ! " 

"Well,  thirty,  then?" 

**Oh!  hold  your  lutigue — you  make  me  atihamed  of  myself  as 
mil  as  you." 

*'  1  &«e  what  it  is^  you  want  too  much ;  you  vraut  me  to  be  your 
buabaiid." 

**No;  while  my  child  lived,  I  clnimcd  my  right  for  hts  sake; 
but  not  now,  not  now,"  and  the  poor  ^rl  suddenly  turned  her 
eyes  on  Hickman,  M'ith  an  indescribable  slmddcr,  ttiat  a  woman 
would  tiaru  iiiicrpretcd  to  the  U-ttcr ;  hut  no  man  could  be  expected 
lo  read  it  quite  aright,  so  many  tilings  it  said. 

Hickman,  the  sagacious,  cliose  to  understand  by  it  pique  and 
personal  hostility  to  him,  and  de^rc  of  vengeance ;  and,  having 
failed  to  bribe  her,  he  now  resolved  tu  try  aod  outface  her. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  very  moment  merry  voices  began  to 
sound  on  every  side.  The  clatter  was  heard  of  tabloi  being 
brought  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  harrest-honie  i>eoplc  were 
seen  coming  towards  the  place  where  Rachael  and  Hickman  were; 
»o  Hickman  said,  liastity,  "  Any  way,  don't  think  to  bluw  me — for 
if  you  do,  I  '11  swear  you  out,  my  lass,  I  '11  swear  you  out." 

h"  No  doubt  you  know  how  to  lie,"  was  the  cold  reply. 
''There,  Uachael,"  cried  llickiuan,  piteously,  lowering  his  tone 
tk'tiance  in  a  moment;  "don't  ex^wse  me  before  the  folk, 
utever  you  do.  Here  they  all  conic,  confound  them  !" 
Rachael  made  no  answer.  She  retired  into  the  Hathoms' 
uuuae,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tables  were  set,  jost  outside  the 
boose,  and  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  the  rustics  b^an  to  ply 
kuj/e  and  fork  as  zealously  as  they  liad  uckle,  and  rake,  and  pitch- 
fork: and  so,  on  the  very  spot  of  earth  where  Rachael  had  told 
Hickman  faer  child  was  dead,  and  witli  him  her  lieail,  scarce  &ve 
miautes  afterwards  came  the  rattle  of  knives  and  folks,  and  pculs  of 
boisterous  laughter  and  huge  feeding.  And  tlius  it  Imppens  to 
many  a  small  locality  in  this  world — tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  are 
acted  oil  it  by  turns,  and  all  of  them  in  earnest.  Su  harvest-home 
dinner  proceeded  with  great  it^al ;  and  alter  the  solids  the  heit  ale 
was  served  round  ad  iUtUuui ;  and  intoxication,  lanctified  by  im- 
memorial tutgc,  followed  in  due  course.  Howorer,  as  this  symp- 
tom of  harvest  was  a  long  time  coming  on  upon  tlie  present 
ocdsion,  owing  to  peculiar  interruptiuiis,  iltc  reader  will  not 
bare  to  follow  us  so  far,  wliich  let  us  hoju  he  will  not  regret. 

Few  words,  worthy  of  buliig  embalmed  in  an  imiiiurtal  story, 

warranted  to  live  a  month,  were  uttered  during  the  discussion  of 

tbo  meats,  fur  when  the  /ruse*  coiymmere  nnti  are  let  loose  upon 

bacf,  bacon,  and  pudding,  among  the  results  dialogue  on  a  large 

^     scale  is  not. 

B        "  Yet  slmll  the  Muse"  embabu  a  conversation  that  paaaedon. 

~     this  occiisio/i  between  the  Urathcra  Messenger,  la^Mivvtavs  vi^ui 

M^ui  a/ky,  who  Itad  been  on  this  larm  nearly  all  tUe\t  Vwtft. 
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Bob  Meisengflr  was  can-ing  a  loin  of  real.    Jem  7^fcs»ienger 
sat  opposite  Ttim,  eating  bacoti  and  benns  on  a  very  large  scale. 
-   Boh,  [fliminj;  at  extraordinary  politeness) :  *'  Wool  you   bare 
sonic  veal  along  with  your  bacoo,  Jem?** 

Jem.  "Thnt,  I  wool  luit.  Hob,"  (with  a  reproacbful  air,  as  one 
wbnu)  a  brother  liad  somjlit  to  entrap.) 

When  tlie  table  was  cleared  of  the  viands,  the  ale-mugs  and 
honis  were  filled,  and  Mrs,  Mayfield  ami  the  Hathorns  looK  part 
in  the  festive  ceremony — that  is,  they  did  not  sit  at  the  table,  but  ■ 
they  showed  tbeniKelves  from  titne  to  time,  and  made  their  humble  I 
guests  heartily  weh-ome  by  word,  and  look,  and  smile,  as  their 
forefathers  bad  done  at  harvest-ttme,  each  in  their  century  and 
generation. 

Presently  Bob  Messenger  arose  solemnly,  with  his  horn  of  ale 
in  his  hand.  Tlie  others  rose  after  hiro,  knovring  well  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  andchauntcd  nith  liini  theancient  Harrest-home 
stave : — 

•'  Here 's  a  lieulth  tinio  oiir  niiii>t«r, 
Tlic  foutiJcr  ol'iiie  fpast. 
Not  only  to  niir  iiiii«teT, 
But  10  our  mijiit('ii«. 
Tuu  Vaicet.  Tlit'ii  driiil:,  bo;*,  drink, 

Ani]  5Ce  AS  you  Aa  not  spill, 
Pol  il'yau  tlu  vou  itlinll  drink  to 
(liir  liralili  nitli  n  free  goiidwill, 
Chonu.  Tlicii  dtiiik,  boys,  drink,"  Jvc. 

Corporal  Patrick  and  Rachael  left  the  table.  They  liad  waited 
only  to  take  part  in  tliii^  eompliiiient  to  their  entertainer!),  and 
now  tbey  left.  The  reason  was,  one  or  two  had  jeered  them  before 
grace. 

The  corporal  had  shaved  and  made  himself  very  clean,  and  he 
had  put  on  bis  faded  red  jacket,  which  be  always  carried  about, 
mnd  Racliael  had  washed  his  iieek-handkerchief,  and  tied  it  neatly 
about  his  neck,  and  had  put  on  herself  a  linen  collar  and  Jinen 
wristband,  very  small  and  plain,  but  white  and  starched  ;  and  at 
this  their  humble  attempt  Co  be  decent  and  nice  one  or  two,  (who  ■ 
happened  to  be  dirty  at  the  time),  could  not  help  sneering.  ■ 
Another  thing,  Kachael  and  Patrict  were  stranj^ers.  Some  na- 
tives cut  a  jest  or  two  at  their  expense,  and  Patrick  was  about  to 
answer  bv  flinging  hia  mug  nt  one  man's  head,  but  ItachacI  re- 
strained iiim,  and  said,  "  Be  patient,  grandfather.  Tbey  were 
never  taught  arvy  better.  When  the  farmer's  health  has  been 
drunk  we  can  leave  them." 

People  should  be  able  to  take  jests,  or  to  ansn'er  them  in  kind, 
not  to  take  them  to  heart;  but  Rachael  and  Patrick  had  seen 
better  days,  (they  were  nut  so  very  proud  and  irritable  then),  and 
now  Patrick,  naturally  litgl)  spirited,  was  sure,  and  could  not  bear 
to  he  filliped,  and  Kachuel  was  become  too  cold  and  bitter  to- 
wards all  the  vulgar  natures  that  blundered  up  against  her,  not 
meaning  her  any  good,  nor  much  harm,  either,  poor  devils  ! 

A  giggle  greeted  their  departure;  but  it  must  be  owned  it  was 
«  somewhat  uneasy  giggle. 
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Tfiwe  wM  in  the  company  a  ccrtnin  Timotliy  Brown  John, 
vho  was  naturally  b  shoemaker,  but  iras  turtied  out  into  the 
Stubble  aiinuully  at  harvest  time.  The  lad  had  a  small  rustic 
jenius  for  music,  which  he  illustrated  by  playing  the  clarionet  in 
efanrch,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  clei^ymaii.  Now  after  the 
ehonis  one  or  two  were  obscrA'cd  to  be  nudj^^ing  this  young  man, 
and  he  to  be  making  those  mock-oiodest  di^iculties  which  are  pan 
of  a  singer,  in  town  or  country. 

"  Ay,  Tim/'  cried  Mrs.  Mayfield,  "  you  sing  us  »  song." 

•'  He  hsTC  got  a  new  one.  Mistress !"  put  in  a  carter's  lad,  with 
Bancer  eyes. 

**  What  is  it  about,  boy  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  youngster,  "  it  is  about  love,"  (at  which 
tlie  ^rU  giggled) J  "and  I  think  it  in  about  you^  Dame  May- 
edd." 

"  About  me  I  then  it  must  be  nice." 

ChontMof  husti^i—"MR\\\  haw!  haw!" 

•*  Come,  Mr.  Brown  Juhii,  I  will  trouble  you  for  it,  directly.  I 
see  the  bottom  of  some  of  their  mugs,  Jane." 

"  Well,''  said  Mr.  Brown  John,  looking  do\vn,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  about  it.  Mayhap,  you  might  n't  like  it  quite  so  well 
before  so  much  company." 

*'  Why  not?  prav." 

•*  Well,  you  see,  Dame,  I  am  afeard  I  shall  give  you  a  red  face, 
like,  with  this  here  song." 

"  If  you  do,  I'll  ^vf  you  one  with  this  here  hand." 

Chorus—-'  Haw/haw  !     Ho  I " 

*'  Drat  the  boy,  sing,  and  have  done  with  it." 

**  rU  do  my  best,  .\la'aro,"  replied  Tim,  gnivcly. 

On  this,  .Nlr.  Brown  John  drew  from  liis  porkct  a  diminutive 
flatc,  wilh  one  key,  and  sounded  his  CJ  at  great  length.  He  then 
paused,  to  let  his  G  enter  his  own  mind  and  those  around ;  he 
then  corajHised  his  features  like  a  preacher,  and  was  about  to  enter 
on  his  andertaking,  when  the  whole  operation  was  suddenly,  and 
remoTBelessly,  and  provokingly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Cnsenower, 
wbo,  itnick  as  it  appeared  with  a  sudden,  irresistible  idea,  burst 
upon  them  all  with  this  question  — 

'*  Do  any  of  vou  know  one  RcIkcch  Rcid,  in  this  part  of  the 
worhlf" 

The  company  stared. 

Some,  Co  whom  this  question  had  been  put  by  him  before, 
giggled;  others,  scrntched  their  heads;  others,  got  no  fnrthcT 
than  a  stricken  look.  A  few  mustered  together  their  wits  and 
•ssorcd  Mr.  Cascnower  thev  Imd  never  heard  tell  of  "the  wfnch." 

'*  How  devilish  odd,"  cried  Casenower,  "  it  is  not  such  acommon 
combination  nf  sounds,  one  would  think.'* 

"  I  know  Hannah  Reid,"  squeaked  a  small  cow-boy  ;  he  added, 
Trith  enthusiasm, "  she  is  a  capital  aUder,  she  is ! ! ! "  and  iic  smiled 
■t  some  reminiscence,  perchance  of  a  joint  somersault  upua  ihc 
ice,  lJl^t  winter. 
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"  Hannah  does  not  happen  to  be  Rebecca,  ynung  gentleman,** 
objected  Cascnower;  "sing  aaaj-,  John  Brown" 

"I'm  agoing,  sir.     G    —  g g g "  and  he  impressed 

the  key  note  once  more  upon  their  souls.  'ITien  sang  Brown  Johu 
the  following  sung,  aud  the  rest  made  the  laughing  chorus,  and, 
OS  they  all  Inughcd  in  dltferent  ways,  though  they  began  laughing 
from  their  heads,  ended  in  laughing  from  their  hearts.  It  was 
pleasant  and  rather  funny,  and  provwso  successful,  that  after  this 
H  Maestro,  Urown  John  and  his  song  were  asked  to  all  the  feasts 
in  a  circle  of  seven  miles.  There  were  eight  verses :  we  will  cod- 
finc  ourselves  to  two,  because  paper  is  not  absolutely  valueless, 
whatever  the  trivoluniinous  may  think. 

"  When  ItichnrH  nppesred,  how  xt\y  heart  pjl-a>p>tt 
With  a  tenderly  motion,  with  which  it  wnn  seized  I 
To  iieat  ihe  youni;  /eltnw's  pay  iniioc^iil  rhut 

I  eouM  listen  for  cvor^-oh  dear !  1  'm  so  plc^as^  ! 
I'm  si>  picueti!  ha!  hi!  lial  ha! 
1  'ill  :io  pkvued !  ba !  ha !  ha  l  ha ! 
I  'm  aujoing  to  be  niarrie J — oh  dear  1  I  'm  so  pleased ! 
I  'ni  ■ii;€ing  to  b«  married— oU  d«nr  I   I  'tti  so  |ilea5«d  I 
Chorut.  1  *m  so  pleased,  &c. 

"  Oh,  Rneet  ii  thi^  «incl]  of  the  iii-w>inaKii  ba^'. 
And  sweet  are  the  cowslips  thnt  Bprinc  in  May  i 
Hut  sweeter  's  my  lad  ihnn  the  dnisiiii  ln«n. 
Or  the  bay,  or  ihe  flowpr,  or  \\\f  cows  at  the  dsvo. 
I  'in  so  pLcaaed."  &c 

We  writers  can  tell  "  the  what,"  hut  not  so  very  often 
how,"  uf  anything.  I  can  give  Tim's  bare  words,  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  nor  any  man's  to  write  down  the  manner  of  11  Mnesiro 
in  singing.  How  he  dwelt  on  the  ^hort  syllables,  and  abridged 
the  long — his  grave  face  till  he  came  to  his  laugh — and  then  the 
enormous  mouth  th.it  flew  suddenly  open  and  the  jovial  peal  that 
came  ringina  through  two  rows  of  teeth  like  white  clie8»-j)awns, 
and  with  all  this  his  qu.iint,  indescribable,  dulcet,  rustic  twang, 
that  made  his  insignificant  tnelody  ring  like  church  hells  heard 
from  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and  taste  like  mctheglin  come  down 
to  us  in  n  yew-tree  cask  from  the  Druids  ! 

Ihiring  the  song,  one  Uobert  Munday  and  his  son,  mral 
fiddlers,  who  by  instinct  nosed  festivities,  appeared  at  the  gate, 
each  with  a  green  bag.  A  shriek  of  welcome  greeted  them ;  they 
were  set  in  a  corner,  with  beef  and  ale  galore,  and  soon  the  great 
table  was  carried  in,  the  ground  clcarcu,  the  ouuples  made,  aod 
the  fiddles  tuning. 

The  Messrs.  Munday  made  some  preliminary  flourishes,  like 
hawks  hovering  uncertain  where  to  pounce,  and  then,  like  the 
same  bird,  they  suddenly  dashed  into  ''  The  Day  in  June.'' 

Their  style  was  rough,  and  bore  a  family  likeness  to  pluughing, 
hut  it  was  true,  clean,  and  spirited ;  the  notes  of  the  arpeggut 
danced  out  like  starry  sparks  in  fireworks. 

Moreover,  the  Messrs.  Munday  played  to  tlie  foot,  which  is 
prcdaeiy  what  your  mcltcd-hutter- violinist  always  fails   to  do 
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vbellier  he  hapi>ens  to  be  wasbiiig  out  tlie  soul  of  a  walts^  or 
of  a  polka,  or  of  a  reel. 

ThcT  also  plared  so  &»  ta  raise  tiie  spirits  of  all  who  heard 
them,  young  or  old,  which  is  an  artistic  clfect  of  Uie  very  liighest 
order,  however  attained,  and  never  is  and  never  vill  be  attabed 
bj:  the  melted-butter-Tioliuist. 

Tlie  fiddlers  being  inerr)-,  the  dancers  were  merry  ;  the  dancers 
being  merry,  the  fiddlers  said  to  thcmseUxs  '■'  Aha !  we  have  not 
mifscd  fire,"  and  so  j^ew  uierriur  still.  And  thus  the  electric  fire 
of  laughter  aod  music  darlcd  t4i  and  fro.  l>ance,fions  and  daugh- 
ten  of  toil !  None  had  ever  a  better  right  to  dance  than  you  have 
this  sunny  afternoon  in  clear  September.  It  was  you  that  pain- 
fftlly  pltjughed  the  stiff  soil ;  it  was  you  that  trudged  up  the  high 
incommoding  furrow  and  paiiiftdly  cast  Hbroad  the  equMl  seed. 
YoD  that  are  tromcn,  bon-ed  the  back  and  painfully  drilled  holes 
in  t}ie  aoil,  and  poured  in  the  seed;  and  this  month  p»st  you  have 
fell  beot,  oud,  witJi  sweating  brotr^t,  cut  doivn  and  housed  the  crops 
that  came  from  tlic  seed  you  planted.  Dance !  for  those  yellow 
licVsj  trophies  of  your  labour,  say  you  ha^-e  a  right  to;  those 
bams,  bursting  nith  gulden  fruit,  swear  you  have  a  right  to. 
Harrest-tide  comes  but  unoc  a  year.  Dance!  sons  and  daughters 
of  toil. 

Exult  over  your  work,  smile  with  the  smiling  year,  and,  in  this 
briehc  hour,  oh,  cease  my  poor  soul  to  enry  the  nch  and  great! 
Believe  me,  they  are  never,  at  any  hour  of  their  lives,  so  cheery 
as  yuo  arc  now.  How  can  they  be  'f  With  them  dancing  is  tame 
work,  an  every-day  business — no  rarity,  no  treiit — don't  envy 
them — God  is  just,  and  deals  the  sources  of  content  with  a  more 
equal  hand  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  things — dance,  too, 
vitboot  Cear ;  let  no  Puritan  make  you  believe  it  is  nTong ;  things 
are  wrong  out  of  season,  and  right  in  season ;  to  dance  in  harvest 
is  aa  beoaniog  as  to  be  grave  in  church.  The  Almighty  has  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  insects  to  dance  in  the  aftemuon  sun,  and  of 
men  and  womeji  in  every  age  and  ct'cry  land  to  danoc  round  the 
gathered  crop,  whether  it  be  corn,  or  «il,  or  wine,  or  any  other 
familiar  miracle  that  springs  up  sixty-fold  and  aurtnres  and  mul- 
tiplies the  life  of  man.  More  fire,  fiddlers  1  play  to  the  foot — play 
to  the  heart  the  sprightlv  "  Day  in  June."  Ay  !  foot  it  freely, 
lada  aod  lasses;  my  own  Iicart  is  warmer  to  think  you  are  merry 
once  or  twice  in  your  year  of  labour — dance,  my  poor  brothers 
aod  eislers,  sons  and  daugiiters  of  toil ! 

After  several  dances,  Mrs.  Mavficid,  who  had  been-  uneasy  in 
her  mind  at  remaining  out  of  tKc  fan,  could  boar  inaction  no 
ktnger,  lo  she  pounced  on  Ilobert  llatbom  and  drew  him  into  the 
aa^gio  square.  Robert  danced,  but  in  a  very  listless  way :  so 
nuch  so,  Uiftt  his  mother,  who  stood  by,  took  occasion  to  give 
bim  a  push  and  say,  "  is  that  the  way  to  dance  ? "  at  which  poor 
}loberc  tried  to  do  better,  but  his  Iim6s,  as  well  as  his  face,  showed 
buw  far  his  heart  was  from  his  heels. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  tliis  dance^  suddenly  loud  and  an^ 
sounds  were  heard  approaching,  and  the  voice  of  old  P&lncV.  <k&« 
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Boon  disLtnguisbed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  seen  foTIowinjI 
Mr.  Hic-kinan.  mid,  Iiaiiging  on  his  rear,  loading  him  with  inrc©. 
tivc.  Radiael  was  by  his  sidCj  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  soothe 
him>  and  to  end,  vitat  to  licr  was  a  most  terhbte  scene.  At  & 
gesture  from  Mrs.  Mayficld,  the  6dd)crs  left  off,  and  the  rustics 
turned,  nil  curiosity,  towards  the  interruption.  "Tliere  are  bad 
hearts  in  the  world,"  shouted  Pntrick  to  all  present — vermin  that 
steal  into  honest  houses  and  *  file  them — bad  hearts,  that  rob  the 

Eoor  of  that  which  is  before  life;  oh,  yes,  far  before  life!  and  as 
e  uttered  these  words,  l^atrick  was  observed  to  stagger. 
"  The  old  man  is  drunk,"  said  Hickman.    **  1  don't  know  -what 
he  means." 

HachacI  coloured  bigh  and  cried, "  No !  Master  Robert,  I  assnre 
you  he  is  not  dnmk,  but  he  is  not  himi^elf;  he  has  been  com- 
plaining this  hour  past ;  see  !  look  at  bis  eye.  Good  people,  my 
grandfather  is  ill ;"  and  indeed,  as  she  said  these  words,  Patrick, 
who  from  the  moment  he  had  staj^i^crcd,  had  stared  wildly  and 
confusedly  around  him,  suddenly  bowed  his  head  and  dropped 
upon  his  knees;  be  would  have  fallen  on  his  face,  but  Radiacr* 
arm  now  held  bim  up. 

In  a  moment  several  persons  came  round  them ;  nraonRst  ibe 

rest,  Rtibert  and  Mrs.  Mayficld.      Itobcrt  loosened  his  neckcloth, 

and  loukin^f  at  the  old  mail's  face  and  eye,  he  said,  gravely  and 

tenderly,**  Rachacl,  I  have  seen  the  like  of  this  before — in  harrest. 

"  Ob',  Master  Robert,  what  is  \t'{" 

"  Rachacl,  it  is  a  stroke  of  the  sun  !" — he  turned  to  bis  tnotfier. 
"God  forgive  us  all,  the  old  man  was  never  fit  for  the  work  we 
have  put  him  to." 

*•'  Come,  don't  stand  gaping  there,"  cried  Mrs.  MayfieU! ; "  monnt 
my  mare  and  gallop  for  the  doctor— don't  spare  her — off  with  yoo ! 
Betsy,  get  a  bed  ready  in  my  garret." 

**  Kb,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Ilathorn,  *'I  doubt  the  poor  things 
troubles  arc  over,"  and  she  put  up  lier  ajiron  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Oh,  im  1 "  cried  Rachacl.  *'  Grandfatlicr — don't  leave  me ! — 
don't  leave  me  I  " 

Corporal  Patrick's  Hps  moved. 

"  1  can't  see  ye  !  1  can't  sec  any  of  ye  !  "  be  said,  half  fretfnily, 
*' Ah  t "  he  resumed,  as  if  a  light  iiad  broken  in  on  him.  **  Yes!* 
said  tic,  very  calmly,  "T  think  1  am  going;"  but  tbe  next 
moment  lie  cried  in  tones  that  made  the  bystanders  thrill,  so 
wild  and  piteous  they  were — "  My  daughter !  my  daughter!— «be 
will  miss  ifie!" 

Robert  Ilathorn  felt  on  bis  kncss,  and  took  the  old  band  with 
one  of  those  grasps  that  bring  soul  into  contact  M'ith  soul ;  tlic  old 
soldier,  who  was  at  this  moment  past  seeing  or  hearing,  fvlt  this 
grasp,  and  turned  to  it  as  an  unconscious  plant  turns  to  the  tight. 
*'  1  can't  see  you,"  said  he,  faintly ;  "  but,  whoever  you  are,  take 
care  of  my  child ! — she  is  sucb  a  good  child  !"  'Ilie  bands  spoke  to 
one  another  still ;  then  tbe  old  soldier  almost  smiled,  Rral  tbe 
anxious,  frightened  look  of  his  face,  began  to  calm.  **■  Thank  Uod,' 
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Jm  faltered,  "they  are  going  to  take  care  of  my  child!''     And, 
aisMtwiti)  thcsL-  \vords,  ho  lost  all  sense,  and  lay  pale,  and  calm, 
whI  motionless  at  their  feet,  and  his  hand  (:i>ul<l  gniKp  Robert's  hqi 
■ore.     There  wajj  a  iiiotnent  of  dead  silence  and  inquiring  looks. 
Robert  looked  into  his  face  gravely  and  attentively. 

Wbcu  he  had  so  inspected  him  a  little  while,  he  turned  to  tlicra 
willf  Mild  he  said,  in  a  deep  and  almost  a  stern  voice, 

"  Ilals  off!" 

Tlicy  all  uncovered,  and  stood  lookln;;  like  stricken  deer  at  the 
old  Mldier  as  lie  lay.  The  red  jacket  had  nothing  ridiculous  now. 
When  it  was  new*  and  bright,  it  had  been  in  ["reat  battles.  They 
asked  thetnselves  now  had  they  really  sncercti  at  this  faded  rag  of 
BogUnd's  glory,  and  at  that  withered  hero  ? 

"  Did  n't  think  the  old  man  was  agoing  to  leave  us  like  that," 
aakl  one  of  tliese  rough  penitents,  "or  I*d  never  ha  wagged  my 
tongite  ag«in  un." 

Mrs.  Mayfield  gave  orders  to  have  liim  carried  up  to  Iter  garret, 
•ad  four  »tout  rustics,  two  at  his  head  and  two  at  his  feet,  took 
him  up  the  stairs,  and  laid  him  there  on  a  decent  bed.  When 
iUchacI  ftsw  the  ch'an  Hoor,  tlic  Uttle  carpet  round  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  the  bright  wall:i  and  windows,  and  the  snowy  sheets,  made 
Beady  for  her  grandfather,  she  hid  her  face  and  wept,  and  said  but 
two  voitls — "  too  late  !  too  late  !" 

Aa  Rachael  was  following  her  grandfather  up  the  stairs,  she  met 
Hickman ;  that  worthy  hud  watched  ttiis  sorrowful  business  in 
atlence ;  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  coming  to  her,  he  M'hispcrcd 
m  her  ear,  **  liachael,  don't  fret — 1  will  not  desert  you  now."  On 
the  laiKlinu;,  n  moment  after,  Kacliacl  met  Kobert  Hiithom  :  he 
•std  to  her,  "  llachaci,  your  grandfather  trusted  you  to  me." 

When  Uickiuan  said  that  to  her,  Uachael  turned  and  looked  at 
lum. 

Wlkcn  Robert  said  that  to  her,  she  lowered  her  eyes  away  from 
him. 


CHAPTEH    III. 

TtiR  poor  battered  soldier  lay  some  hours  between  life  and 
death.  Just  before  sunrise,  Rachacl,  who  had  watched  him  all 
oight,  and  often  moistened  his  temples  with  vinegar,  0|>ened  tlie 
windi^,  and  as  the  morning  air  came  into  the  room,  a  change  for 
U»e  better  was  observed  in  the  patient— a  slight  colour  stole  into 
his  pate  cheeks,  and  he  seemed  to  draw  a  fuller  breath,  and  his 
heart  bent  more  perceptibly.  lUchael  kneeled  and  prayed  for 
han,  and  then  she  prayed  to  him  not  to  leave  her  alone:  the  sun 
had  been  up  about  an  hour,  and  came  hery  bright  into  the  white- 
vaahed  room ;  for  it  looked  towards  the  Kast,  and  cor]>oral 
Purick'a  hps  moved,  but  without  uttering  a  sound.  Hachael 
prayed  for  him  again  most  fervently.  About  nine  o'clock  his  lips 
OMUred,  and  this  time  he  spokc.^ 

** Hear  rank,  right  wheel! — " 
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The  next  moment,  a  light  shot  into  his  eye.   His  looks 

rested    upon   Bacliael:    lie   smiled  feebly,  but  contentedly,  then 
closed  hi»  eyes,  and  sltiinbered  again. 

Corporal  Patrick  lived.  But  it  was  a  near  thine,  a  very  near 
thing — he  ivaa  saved  by  one  of  those  accidents  we  call  luck — when 
Mrs.  Mayfield's  Tom  rode  for  tlie  doctor,  the  doctor  was  provi- 
dcnliiilly  out.  Had  he  been  in,  our  tale  would  be  now  Itidding 
farewell  to  Corporal  Patrick — for  this  doctor  was  one  of  the  pig- 
sticking  ones.  He  loved  to  stab  men  and  women  witli  a  tool  that 
has  stain  far  more  than  the  sword  in  raodera  duys;  it  is  oaitcd 
"  the  lancet."  Had  he  found  a  man  insensible,  he  would  have 
stabbed  him,  poor  man ;  he  always  stabbed  a  fellow-creature  when 
he  caught  it  insensible:  not  very  Rcncrous,  was  it? — now  had  he 
drawn  from  those  old  veins  one  tablc-spoonful  of  that  red  fluid 
which  is  tlie  Ufe  of  a  mnti,  the  a*i;ed  man  wuuUl  hqve  come  to  hia 
senses  only  to  sink  the  next  hour,  and  die  for  want  of  that  vital 
stream  stolen  from  him  by  rule. 

As  it  was  he  breathed;  and  came  hack  to  life  by  slow  degrees. 
At  first  his  right  arm  was  powerless;  then  he  could  not  move  the 
right  leg,  but  at  last  be  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  re^ 
mained  feeble,  and  his  pour  head  was  iiiore  confused :  ooe  moment 
he  would  he  quite  himself;  another  his  memory  of  recent  events 
would  be  observed — and  then  he  would  shake  his  head  and  sigh 
— but  Nature  was  strong  in  him  ;  and  he  got  better — but  slowly. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk,  Ruchael  proposed  to  Mrs.  May- 
field  to  return  home,  but  Mrs.  Halhorn  intcrpostrd,  and  requested 
Rachaelto  take  her  own  sprvant*s  place  for  another  week,  in  order 
to  let  the  servant  visit  her  friends,  On  thete  terms,  Kacliael 
remained,  and  did  the  work  of  the  Hathnrns'  house,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  during  this  period  more  colour  came  to  her  cheek, 
and  her  listlessness  and  languor  sensibly  diminished. 

She  was  very  active  and  zealous  in  her  work,  and  old  Hathom 
was  so  pleased  with  her,  that  he  said  one  d«y  to  Mrs.  Hatlioru: 
*'  I  don't  care  if  Betsy  never  comes  back  at  all ;  this  one  is  worth 
a  baker's  dozen  of  her,  this  Kachacl." 

"Betsy  will  serve  our  turn  as  well  in  the  long  run,"  &aid  Mrs. 
Hathom,  somewhat  drily  and  thoughtfully. 

"  Betsy  !"  replied  the  former,  contemptuously;  "there  is  more 
»cnsc  in  this  RftchaeFs  forefinger  than  iu  that  wench's  whole  caf'- 

CftSS." 

It  was  about  two  days  after  this,  tliat  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  Uobert  Hathorn  and  his  mother: — 

"Is  it  true,  what  I  hear,  that  Mr.  Patrick  talks  about  going 
nest  week  ? " 

"  Have  not  they  been  here  long  enough,  Uobert.  1  wish  they 
may  not  have  been  here  too  long."' 

"  Whv  too  long,  when  vou  asked  them  to  stay  yourself,  mo- 
ther."   ■ 

"  Yes,  I  did,  and  I  doubt  1  did  very  wrong.  But  it  is  hard  for 
&  motlier  to  deny  her  son." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  yov^  mother,  bat  I  don't  remember  that 
*rer  I  Mskcti  you.'' 
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"  No !  no  I  I  don't  lay  that  you  crer  iipokc  your  mind,  Robert; 
but  Tou  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  showed  your  vnsh  plain 
enough  to  my  eye ;  and  you  see  a  poor  foolish  body  like  me 
doesn't  know  how  to  say  no  to  her  boy  that  never  vexed  her. 
I  should  have  been  a  better  friend  to  you^  if  I  had  turned  my 
head  away,  and  made-believe  not  to  see  what  is  in  yoor  heart." 

R(^beit  paused  awhile,  then  in  a  low  anxioua  voice,  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  Don't  you  like  her,  mother  ? " 

**  Yes !  I  like  her,  mv  poor  soul.  What  is  there  to  dislike  in 
her}     Bat  I  don't  know  her." 

"  But  1  know  her  as  well  as  if  we  had  been  seven  years  ac- 
quainted." 

**  You  talk  like  a  child!  How  can  you  know  a  girl  that  comes 
firom  a  >mnge  p«rt." 

"  Vd  answer  for  her,  mother." 

*^  I  wouldn't  answer  for  any  young  wench  ftf  them  all !  I  do 
notice,  >l>e  is  very  close:  ten  to  one  if  she  has  not  an  aci^uunt- 
anoe  of  tome  sort,  good  or  bad." 

''A  had  acquaintance,  mother!  Never!  If  yon  had  seen  her 
through  all  the  harvest-month  as  I  did,  respect  herself  and  make 
otbrrs  resp«et  Iter,  you  would  sec  that  girl  never  could  have  made 
a  trip  in  her  life." 

"  Sow,  Robert,  what  makca  yoa  so  sad,  like,  if  you  have  no 
misf^vings  about  her?" 

"  Because  mother,  I  don't  think  she  likes  me  so  well  as  I 
do  her." 

**  Alt  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  1  lathom,  drily,  "make  up  yonr  mind 
to  tliat." 

**  Via  not  say  so !  do  not  say  so ! "  said  liobert,  pitcously. 

"  Well,  Robert,  slic  docs  not  hate  you,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
Why  is  she  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  away?" 

"Beeanae  site  has  »ome  one  in  her  own  country  she  likes  better 
than  me." 

"Ay I  tliat  is  the  way  you  boys  read  women.  More  likely  she 
ia  afraid  of  liking  you  too  well,  and  making  mischief  in  a  family." 

"Oh,  mother,  do  you  think  it  is  that?" 

"Tiiere,  I  am  a  fool  to  tell  you  sucli  things" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !     There  is  no  friend  like  a  mother.*' 

"There  is  no  fool  like  a  mother,  that  is  my  belief." 

"Kof  no!  Give  mc  some  comfort,  mother;  tell  me  yoa  see 
Botne  signs  of  liking  in  her." 

"  Well,  then,  wlicu  she  Js  quite  sure  you  are  not  looking  her 
wBTt  I  can  sec  her  eye  dwell  upon  you  as  if  it  was  at  home." 

"Ob,  how  happy  you  make  me;  but,  mother,  how  you  mnst 
kave  watched  her  ?" 

**  Of  course,  I  watched  her,  and  yon,  too.  I  \c  seen  a  long 
while  how  matters  were  going." 

"  Bur  you  never  spoke  to  Rose,  or  my  father?'* 

"  If  I  had,  she  would  have  been  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  a 
Kiod  job,  too ;  but  you  would  have  fretted,  you  know,"  and  ^Iw, 
Hathorn  Mished. 
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"Mother,  1  must  kiss  you.  I  shall  have  courage  to  speak  to 
fiither  about  it  now." 

*'  Take  a  thoii-jht,  Robert.  His  heart  is  set  upon  your  manring 
your  cousin.  It  would  be  a  bitter  pill  to  the  poor  old  man,  and  Ills 
temper  is  ver^-  busty.  Kur  Heaven's  sake,  take  u  thought.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  I  am  sure." 

"  1  most  do  it  soon  or  late,"  said  Robert,  resolutely.  "  Xo  time 
so  good  as  now.  Father  is  hasty,  and  he  will  he  angry,  no  doubt; 
but  after  a  while  he  will  yive  In  ;  I  don't  ask  him  favours  every 
day.     Do  you  consent,  mother?" 

"  Oh,  Robert,  what  is  the  use  asking  me  whether  I  consent?  I 
have  only  one  son,  and  he  is  a  good  one.  I  am  afraid  1  could  not 
say  nn  to  your  happiness,  suppose  it  was  my  duly  to  say  no;"  bat 
your  father  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  nra,  and  I  am  main  doubtfal 
whctluT  he  will  ever  consent,  I  wish  you  could  think  bolter 
of  it?" 

"1  will  try  him, 'mother,  no  later  than  to-day.  Why.  here  he 
crimes.  Oh,  there  is  Mr.  Casenowt;r  witli  liini;  that  is  unlucky. 
You  jfct  htm  away»  mother,  and  I  '11  open  my  mind  to  father." 

Old  Hathorn  came  past  the  window,  and  entered  the  room 
wliere  Robert  and  Mrs.  Hathorn  were.  The  farmer  stumped  in, 
and  sat  down  with  some  appearattce  of  fatigue.  Mr,  Casenower 
sat  down  opposite  him. 

That  gentleman  had  in  his  hand  a  cabbage.  He  was  proving  to 
tlie  farmer  Uiat  this  plant  is  more  nutritious  than  the  potato.  Tbe 
theory  was  German  in  the  first  instance.  "There  are  but  three 
nourisliing  principles  in  all  food,"  argued  Mr.  Casenower,  "and  of 
tliose  what  we  call  '  fibrine,'  is  the  most  effective.  Now,  see,  I 
put  my  nail  to  this  stalk,  and  it  readily  reduces  itself  to  a  bundle 
of  little  fibres ;  see,  tho*e  arc  pure  fibrine,  and,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  make  the  man  muscular.     Can  anything  be  clearer:" 

Mr.  Ilatliorn,  mIiq  Iind  shown  symptoms  of  impatience,  replied 
to  this  effect,  "  That  he  knew  by  personal  experience  that  cabbage 
turns  to  nothing  but  hot  water  in  a  man's  belly." 

"There  arc  words  to  come  out  of  a  man's  mouth!"  objected 
Mrs.  Hathorn. 

"  Better  than  cabbage  going  into  it,"  grunted  the  fanner. 

"  Ah,  you  know  noting  of  chemixtry,  my  good  friend.'* 

"  Well,  sir,  you  say  there  is  a  deal  of  heart  in  a  cabbage?" 

« 1  do." 

"Then  I  tell  you  what  1  'U  do  with  you,  sir.  There  is  sonie 
fool  li&s  been  and  planted  half  an  acre  of  cabbages  in  my  barlev- 
field 

"  It  was  not  a  fool,"  put  in  Mra.  Hatborn,  sliarply, "  it  was  me." 

"  It  was  not  n  fool,  you  sec,  sir;  it  was  a  woman,"  responded 
Hathorn,  mighty  drily-  "  Well,  sir,  you  train  on  the  Dame's 
cabbages  for  a  month,  and  all  that  time  i  'U  eat  nothing  stronger 
than  beef  and  bacon,  and  at  the  end  of  tbe  month  I'll  fight  you 
for  a  pot  of  beer,  if  you  are  so  minded." 

"Thi*  is  the  way  we  reason  in  the  country,  eh,  Mr.  Hobcrtf 

"Ym,  sir,  it  would  serve  father  right  if  you  took  bin*  up,  sir, 
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with  his  game  leg;  bat  I  don't  hold  wUh  eabhfljfcs  for  »]]  that; 
a  lumip  is  watery  enough,  but  a  cabbage  and  a  sponge  are 
prattj  much  one,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Mr.  Casenower,"  put  in  Mrs.  Unthorn,  "didn't  you  promise 
to  show  me  a  pansey  in  your  garden,  that  is  to  win  the  next  prize 
at  Wallingford?" 

**  I  did,  Ma'am,  but  you  should  not  call  it  *  Pansey  ;*  '  Heart's- 
ttse'  is  bad  enuugl),  without  going  back  to  '  Pansev.'     Viola  tri~ 
eolorxt  the  name  of  the  tttiwer — the  scientific  name.'* 
»*  No,"  said  old  Hathom,  stoutly. 

**  No  !     What  do  you  mean  by  no  ?" 

•*  >\'hat  arc  names  for?  To  remember  things  by;  then  the 
seientifickest  name  must  be  the  one  tliat  it  is  easiest  to  remember. 
Now,  pansey  is  u  deal  easier  to  remember  than  '  vile  tricolour.*" 

"  1  am  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Ilathnrn;  come  along,  for  Hcaven"'s 
nke;"  and  off  bustled  Mr.  Casenower  towards  the  ^den  with 
Mrs.  Hatborn. 

**  Father,"  said  Robert,  after  nn  aneasy  pause^  •*  I  have  some- 
thing  to  tay  to  you,  very  particular." 

**  I  lave  you,  though  ?  well,  out  »rith  it,  my  lad !" 

"  Father  I"— 

At  this  moment,  in  bustled  Mr.  Casenower  again.  "  Ob,  Mr. 
Robert,  I  forgot  something.  Let  me  tell  you,  now  1  think  of  it. 
I  irant  you  to  find  out  this  Rebecca  Reid  for  me.  She  lives 
aamrwhcrc  near,  within  a  few  miles.  I  don't  exactly  know  how 
manv.     Can't  you  find  her  out?" 

"  Why,  sir."  said  Robert,  "it  is  like  looking  for  one  poppy  in  a 
field  of  <itan<ling  wheat." 

"  Vo,  no  I  when  you  go  to  market,  ask  all  the  farmers  from 
diffeictit  parishes  whether  they  know  lier." 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw ! "  went  Haihomj  senior.  "  Yes,  do,  Robert. 
\U,  ho  t" 

"Hare  yua  any  idea  what  he  is  laughing  at?"  said  Mr.  Casc- 
Doavr,  drily. 

"  Father  thinks  yoo  will  make  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
market,  sir,"  said  Robert,  with  a  fuint  smile;  ''but  never  mind 
him,  air,  1  shell  try  and  oblige  you." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Robert.  I  must  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Hathom,"  and  off  he  bustled  Hgniii. 

"  Fiither,"  began  Robert;  but  before  he  could  open  his  subject, 
Toices  were  heani  outside,  and  Mrs.  Mayfieldcame  in,  followed  by 
^-    Kicbord  Hickman, 
^b       "Tic!  tic!  tic!"  said  poor  Robert,  pccTishly,  for  he  foreiaw 
^K^dlf^s  interruptions. 

^^^p31r.  Hickman  had  been  for  some  minutes  past  employed  in  the 
^^lStreea*'le  occupation  of  bringine;  Mrs.  Mayhcid  to  the  point;  but, 
I  m  various  reasiinj,  Mrs.  MayUeld  did  not  want  to  be  brought  to 
I  tb*  point  that  forenoon.  One  of  those  reasons  was,  that  although 
she  liked  Hickman  well  enough  to  marry  him,  she  liked  somebody 
ebe  better,  and  she  was  not  yet  sura  as  to  this  person's  ittteiitiona. 
She  wanted,  tbcrefo/e,  to  he  certain  she  could  not  hate  VwA, 
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before  she  committed  herself  to  Peter.  Now,  certain  ladies  whi 
they  do  not  want  to  be  brought  to  the  point,  liave  ways  of  avoid- 
ing it  that  a  man  would  hardly  hit  upon.  One  of  them  in,  to  he 
conKtantly  moving  about;  for^  they  argue,  "if  he  can't  pin  my 
body  to  any  spot,  he  can't  pin  my  soul,  for  my  soul  is  contained 
in  my  body,"  and  tliere  is  n  certain  %'ulgar  philosuphy  in  thib 
Another  is,  to  be  so  absorbed  in  some  smaJI  matter,  that  just  thou 
they  cannot  do  justice  to  the  larger  question,  and  so  modestly 
postpone  it. 

**  Will  1  be  yours  till  death  us  do  part?  now,  hov  cag  I  tcU 
yon  just  now?  such  a  question  demands  at  tca»t  some  attention; 
and  look  at  this  bole  iu  my  lace-coUar,  which  J  am  mending;  if  I 
don't  give  my  whole  soul  to  it,  how  can  I  mend  it  prnpcrly  ? " 

Mr.  IlicVman  hud  no  snoner  shown  Mrs.  Mayficld  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  her  to  the  point,  tlian  he  found  iiimsclf  in  fur 
some  hard  work:  twice  he  had  to  cross  the  farmyard  with  her: 
be  had  to  take  up  a  sickly  chicken  and  pronounce  upon  its  ail- 
ment He  had  tu  get  some  milk  in  a  pail  and  give  one  of  her 
calrcs  a  drink.  He  had  to  bring  one  cow  from  paddock  to  stall, 
and  another  from  stall  to  paddock.  Hearen  knew  why — and 
when  all  this  and  iiiucli  mure  was  done,  the  lady  caught  sight  of 
our  friends  in  the  Halhorns' Icitchen,  and  cr^-ing  briskly, '' come 
this  way,"  led  Mr.  Hickman  into  company  where  !>he  knew  be 
could  not  press  the  inopportune  topic* 

"  Curse  lier  I"  muttered  the  enamoared  one, as  be  followed  bei 
into  the  llathorns'  kitchen. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  the  farmer  observing  Robert's  impa- 
tience, said  to  ilickmait,  "  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  minut^ 
farmer,  Uobert  wants  to  speak  to  mc;  we  are  going  towards  the 
barn."  He  then  beckoned  Mrs.  MayBeld,  and  whispered  in  her 
car,  '*  Don't  let  this  one  set  you  against  my  Robert,  that  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  liira." 

Mrs.  Mnyfietd  whimpered  in  return,  "and  don*t  let  your  llobert 
shilly-shally  so,  because  this  one  does  not — you  understand — " 

"  All  rigtit,'^  replied  Hatliorn,  "  ten  to  one  if  it  is  nut  you  he 
wants  to  spcftk  to  me  about." 

Ilathorn  and  his  son  then  sauntered  into  the  farmyard,  and 
Mickman  gained  what  he  had  been  trying  for  so  long,a  quiet  ISte- 
fi-trte  with  Mrs.  Mayfield — for  all  that,  if  a  woman  is  one  of  those 
that  have  a  wish,  it  is  dangerous  to  drive  her  to  tiic  point. 

"  "Well,  Mrs.  Maytield,"  said  he,  quietly  hut  firmly,  "  1  am 
courting  you  this  six  months,  and  now  I  should  be  glad  to  hare 
my  answer.    *  Yes,'  or  '  no,'  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Mayficid  sidled  towards  the  window:  it  commanded  the 
farmyard:  Robert  and  his  father  were  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  by  the  side  of  the  farmyard  )>ond.  Mrs.  Mayfidu  watched 
tlicm  intently,  tJicn  half  turning  towards  Hickman,  slic  said  slowly, 
"  \N  by  as  to  that,  Mr.  Hickman,  you  hare  certainly  come  after  me 
awhile,  and  I'll  not  deny  I  find  you  very  good  company;  but  I 
have  been  married  once  and  made  a  great  mistake,  as  you 
aesrd,  I  dare  say,  $o  now  I  am  ohbgeu  to  be  cautious.'^ 
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**  What,  are  you  afruci  uf  my  teni|)er,  Ruse }  1  am  not  reckoned 
a  bad-tern pcrcd  onp,  any  murA  than  yourself.'' 

"  Oh,  nu  !  1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you — only  we  hare  not 
been  acquainted  su  very  lung." 

"  That  is  a  fault  wUl  mend  every  day." 

"Qf  course  it  will;  vrell,  when  you  are  settled  on  Bix,  we  shall 
%ee  you  mostly  every  day,  and  tht-n  we  sliall  know  one  another 
bcltart  for  if  you  have  no  fanlts,  I  have;  and  tJien  you  will  kiiuw 
better  what  aort  of  a  bargain  you  are  making;  and  then — we  will 
Ke  fit^ut  it." 
"  Better  tell  the  truth,"  said  the  all^obserrant  Hickman. 
"Tlie  truUi!" 

*'  At  I  that  the  old  man  wants  you  to  marry  Bob  Hathom^ 
Oh  !  I  atu  down  u[K>n  him  tliis  many  a  day." 

**  Ruben  Hathorn  is  nothing  to  me,"  replied  the  Mayficld, 
"but  since  you  put  him  in  my  head,  I  confess  I  might  do 
worse.'* 

**  How  could  Ton  do  worse  than  marry  a  lad  who  has  nothing 
but  hi»  two  arma  i  " 

Sin.  Mayftcld  looking  stily  through  the  window,  observed 
Hubert  and  his  father  to  be  in  earnest  conversation ;  this  some- 
what coloured  her  aiiaw«r.  She  replied  quickly,  "  Better  poor 
and  iMUMSt,  than  half  rich  and  three  parts  of  a  rogue  1" 

''la  Utat  for  mc,  if  you  please  ?"  said  Hickman,  calmly  bat 
firmly. 

*'  No!  I  don't  aay  it  is,"  replied  the  lady,  fearful  she  had  gone 
too  Ear;  '*  but  still  I  wonder  at  your  choosing  this  time  for  press- 
ing me." 

•'  Why  not  this  lime,  as  well  as  another,  pray  f "  and  Uickman 
•yed  her  intently,  though  secretly. 

**  Why  not !  said  she,  and  she  jmtiscd ;  for  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Hathorn  and  bis  son  was  now  so  animated,  that  the  father's 
tunes  reached  even  to  her  car. 

",\rl  why  not?"  repeated  Hickman. 

The  lady  turned  on  him,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 
said  very  sharply,  "  Ask  your  own  conscionco." 
""  1  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  " 

"  I  'U  tell  you.  This  old  Patrick  was  miscalling  you,  when  he 
fell  ill.  Tiu-y  say  it  was  a  stroke  of  tlie  sun — may  be  it  was;  but 
1  should  say  pn-<uion  had  something  to  do  with  it  too;  the  old 
man  said  words  to  you  that  none  of  the  others  noticed,  but  [  did. 
He  said  as  much  as  tliat  you  had  robbed  some  one  of  what  is 
before  life  in  this  world.'' 

"Ay,  and  what  is  before  life,  1  wonder?**  said  the  satirical 
Hickman. 

"  Why,  nothing,''  replied  the  frank  Mrs.  Majpfield,  "if  you  go 
to  that;  but  it  is  a  common  saying  tliat  a  'good  name  is  before 
Uie,'  and  that  is  what  the  old  man  meant.** 

**  I  wonder  yuu  should  take  any  notioe  of  what  that  old  man 
says,  and  above  all  his  dimghtcr." 

"  His  daughter,  Mr.  W/cAman  /     ^Vhy,  I  neTcr  luentwncA  \vw 
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daughter,  for  my  part.     You  hare  been  and  put  your  own  briclcB 
on  my  foundation," 

Hickman  looked  confused. 

••  You  are  a  fool,  Richard  Hickman  !  Tou  have  told  me  more 
than  I  knew,  and  1  see  more  than  you  tell  rae.  You  have  led  that 
girl  astray,  and  deserted  her  likely, you  little  scamp  !"  (Hickmftn 
wa-f  fivo  foot  ten.) 

"  Nonsense  !"  put  in  Hickman.  "That  Rnchacl  shall  never  come 
between  tou  and  me  ;  but  I  Ml  tell  you  wlio  the  girl  stands  between  ; 
you  and  your  Robert,  that  the  farmer  wants  to  put  in  the  .traces 
with  you  Bgainst  his  will.'* 

"You  are  a  liar!"  cried  Rose  Mayfield,  colouring  to  her 
temples. 

Hickman  answered  coolly,  "Thank  you  for  the  compliment. 
Rose.  No,  it  is  the  truth.  You  see,  when  a  man  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  woman,  as  1  am  in  you,  he  finds  out  everything  that  concerns 
her;  and  your  hoy,  Tom,  tells  me  that  Robert  is  as  fond  of  her 
as  a  cow  of  a  calf.'* 

"  He  fond  of  that  Racbael !     No  I" 

"  Why,  Rachacl  is  a  well-looking  lass,  if  you  go  to  that." 

"And  80  she  is,"  pondered  Mrs.  Mayfield ;  and  in  a  moment 
many  little  cirouni stances  in  Ruhcrt's  conduct  became  clear  by  this 
new  light  Hickman  had  gi%'cii  her.  She  struggled,  and  rceorered 
her  outward  composure.  "Well,"  said  slic,  stootJy,  "what  is  it 
to  me  ?  " 

"  W\ty,  not  much,  I  hope.  Give  me  your  hand.  Rose ;  /  don't 
fancv  any  girl  but  you.  And  name  the  day,  if  you  wUl  be  so 
good." 

"Xo,  no!"  said  Rose  Mayfield,  nearly  crying  with  x'exation, 
"I  won't  mnrry  any  of  you,  a  set  of  rogues  and  blockheads.  And 
if  it  is  true,  I  don't  thank  you  for  telling  me.  You  arc  a  sly, 
spiteful  dog,  and  1  don't  cure  bow  often  you  ride  past  my  house 
without  hooking  bridle  to  the  gate,  Dick  Hickman." 

Hickman  bit  bis  lips,  but  he  kept  his  temper.  "What!  all 
this  becriiise  Boh  Hathurn's  tiistc  is  nut  so  good  as  minel  Ought 
I  to  suffer  for  his  folly  ? " 

"Oh,  it  is  not  for  that,  don't  think  it!  But  1  don't  want  b 
lover  that  hiis  ruined  other  women ;  it  is  not  lucky,  to  say  the 
least." 

"What,  all  this,  liecauae  a  girl  jumped  into  my  arms  one  day. 
Why,  1  am  not  so  hard  upon  you.  I  hear  tales  about  you,  you 
Icnow,  hut  I  only  laugh — even  about  Frank  Fairfield  and  you. 
(Mrs.  Mayfield  gave  a  little  start.)  Neither  you  nor  I  are  angels, 
you  know.     Why  should  wc  be  hard  on  one  another?" 

Mrs.  Mayfield,  red  as  fire,  interrupted  him.  "My  faults,  if  I 
have  any,  Iiave  hurt  me  only;  but  yours  never  hurt  vou,  and 
ruined  others ;  and  you  say  no  more  amiut  me  than  you  know,  ur 
you  will  get  a  slap  in  the  mouth,  nnd  there's  my  door;  you  take 
it  at  a  word,  and  I'll  excuse  any  furtlier  visits  from  you,  Mr. 
Hickman." 
7'hese  words,  with  a  finger  pointing  to  the  door,  and  a  flashing 
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eye,  left  notiiing  for  Hickman  bul  to  retire,  which  he  did,  boiling 
with  indignation,  mortitication,  and  revenge.  "This  is  all  along 
of  Raehael.  Slic  has  blown  me,"  muttered  he  between  his  teeth. 
*•  1  have  got  the  bag ;  you  shan't  gain  anytliiiig  by  it,  Kacliael !" 

It  vilt  be  remembered  that  when  Patrick  lay  dying  or  dead,  as 
he  supposed,  this  Uickuian  had  a  good  impulse,  and  tuld  Hachael 
be  would  never  desert  licr:  in  this  he  was  perfectly  liincere  at  the 
moment.  People  utterly  destitute  of  principle  abound  in  impulses. 
TlicT  have  guod  impulses,  which  generally  come  to  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing;  and  bad  impulses,  which  tlicy  put  in  practice. 

3fr.  Hickman  had  time  to  think  over  his  good  impulse,  and, 
accordingly,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  found  that  Kose  May- 
field  was  Coo  great  a  prize  to  resign.  He  therefore  kept  out  of  the 
vay  more  then  a  week,  (a  suspicious  circumstance,  which  Mrs. 
Maylield  did  not  fuit  to  coii]>le  with  old  Patrick's  words),  and  his 
pity  fur  Uachacl  cvnporatcd  in  all  that  time.  *'  What  the  worse 
is  she  lor  me  now  ?  Hang  her,  1  offered  her  money,  and  what 
not;  but  1  suppose  nothing  will  serve  her  turn  but  hooking  me 
for  life,  or  else  naving  her  spite  out,  and  spiUing  my  milk  for  me 
here." 

It  was  M  fixed  notion  in  this  man's  mind  that  Rachael  would  do 
all  she  could  to  ruiri  his  suit  with  Mrs.  Mavbcld,  and  when  he  got 
the  "  sack,"  or,  as  he  vulgarly  called  it,  '•  the  bag,"  he  attributed  it, 
in  spite  of  Rose  Maylield's  denial,  to  some  secret  revelation  on 
Rachael's  part,  and  a  furious  impulse  to  be  revenged  on  her  took 
possession  of  him. 

Now  this  bad  impulse,  unlike  his  good  one,  had  no  time  to  cool. 
As  lie  went  towards  the  stable,  the  devil  would  have  it  he  shnuld 
meet  Koliert  Hathom.  At  sight  of  Iiim  our  worthy  acted  upon 
bis  iaipulse.  Robert,  who  was  coining  hastily  from  his  father, 
with  his  brow  knit  and  his  countenance  flushed,  would  have  passed 
Hidtman  with  the  usual  greeting,  but  Hickman  would  not  let  him 
off  so  easily. 

*'  IVfiat,  so  rou  have  got  my  old  lass  here  still.  Master  Kol>ert  ?  ** 

■•  Your  old  iass  !     Not  that  I  know  of." 

**  Hachael  Wright,  you  know." 

*'  iiachael  VV right,  your  lass  !" 

"  Ay!  and  a  very  nice  lass  too,  till  we  fell  out.  She  gave  me  a 
broatl  hint  just  now,  but  I  am  fur  higher  c.-ime.  Vou  could  not 
lend  me  a  spar,  could  you,  Mr.  Robert  ?     Mme  is  broken." 

••  Xu." 

''Nevermind;  good  morning!  good  morning!" 

Hickman's  looks  and  contemptuous  tones  had  eked  out  the  few 
words  with  which  be  had  stabbed  Robert,  and,  together  with  the 
libertine  cliaracter  of  the  man,  had  etl'eciuuUy  blackened  itacbael 
in  Robert's  eyes. 

This  done,  away  went  the  poisoner,  and  chuckled  as  he  went. 

Robert  Plathom  stood  pale  iis  death,  looking  after  him.    To 
this  stupefaction  succeedca  a  feeling  of  sickness,  and  a  sense  of 
despair,  and  Robert  sat  down  upon  the  shaft  of  an  empty  cart, 
and  gaacd  with  stonr  eyo  ujxm  uie  ground  at  hia  feel,    H'xa  tee\- 
U3ga  were  inexpressibly  bitter,      li'ijere  waa   he   lo  Impe  to   tini 
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a  woman  he  could  respect  if  this  paragon  was  a  girt  of  loose  i 
duct.  Tlieii  came  rcuiorse  *.  for  tliis  Rachael  be  ti»d  diis  moment 
all  hut  quarrelled  with  his  fatiicr — their  first  serious  misundcr- 
standintf.  After  a  fierce  struggle  with  iiimself,  he  forced  himself 
to  sec  that  she  must  be  wrciiclied  out  of  his  heart.  He  rose,  pale 
but  stern,  after  a  silent  ^ony,  that  lasted  a  full  hour»  though  to 
him  it  seemed  but  a  minute,  and  went  and  looked  after  his  fadier. 
He  found  him  in  the  barn  wntchins;  the  thrashers,  but  like  one 
who  did  not  see  whnt  he  van  louking  at.  His  countenance  was 
fallen  and  sad  ;  the  great  and  long-cherished  wish  of  his  heart  had 
been  shaken,  and  by  his  son  ;  and  then  he  had  giren  that  son 
bitter  and  an^y  words,  and  threatened  him ;  and  that  son  had 
answered  respectfully,  but  firmly  as  iron,  and  the  old  man*s  heart 
b^an  to  sink. 

lie  looked  up,  and  there  was  Robert,  pale  and  stem,  looking 
steadfastly  at  him,  with  an  evpression  he  quite  misunderstood. 
Old  I  lathorn  lifted  his  head  and  said  sharply  and  bitterly  to  his  son, 

"Wcllf" 

**  Father,"  said  Rolwrt,  in  a  languid  roice,  **  I  am  come  to  aslc 
your  pardon." 

Farmer  Hathorn  looked  astonished.     Robert  went  on. 

"  I'll  marry  any  woman  you  like,  father — ^they  are  all  one  to  me 

___ "  ' 

now. 

"  Whr,  what  is  the  matter.  Bob  ?  that  is  too  much  the  oClier 
M'ay, 

"  And  if  1  said  anything  to  vex  you,  foi^ve  me,  father,  if  yon 
please." 

"  No  I  no !  no ! "  cried  old  Hnlhom,  *'  no  more  about  it,  Bob ; 
there  was  no  one  to  blume  hut  my  hasty  Icmper,^ — no  more  about 
it.  Why,  if  the  poor  chap  hasn't  taken  it  quite  to  heart,  hasn't  a 
morsel  of  colour  Left  in  bis  cheek  I" 

*'  Never  mind  my  looks,**  gasped  Robert. 

"And  don't  you  mind  my  words  cither  then.  Robert,  you  have 
made  me  happier  titan  I  have  been  any  time  this  twenty  years !" 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  gasped  Robert.  **  I'll  look  to  this,  if  you 
have  anything  else  to  do,"     He  wanted  to  be  alone. 

"  Thank  you.  Hob  ;  I  want  to  go  into  the  villaffti ;  keep  up  your 
heart,  my  lad.  She  is  the  best-lookint;  woman  I  know,  with  the 
best  heart  /  ever  met,  and  1  am  older  than  you,  and  you  see  the 
worst  of  her  the  first  day ;  her  good  part  you  are  never  at  the 
bottom  of;  it  is  just  the  contrary  with  the  sly  ones.  There,  there  ! 
I'll  say  no  more.  Good  bye."  And  away  went  the  old  farmer, 
radiant. 

"  Be  happy,"  sobbed  Robert*;  "  I  am  glad  there  is  one  happy.** 
And  be  sat  down  cold  as  a  stone  in  his  father's  place.  After 
awhile  he  rose  and  walkeil  listlessly  about,  till  at  last  his  feet  took 
him  through  habit  into  bis  father's  kitchen  ;  on  entering  it  his  wliolc 
frume  took  a  sudden  thrill,  for  he  found  Rachael  there  tying  up  her 
bundle  for  a  journey.  She  had  heard  his  step,  and  her  head  was 
turnL'd  away  from  the  door;  but  near  her  was  a  small  round,  old- 
htghioned,  mirror,  and  glancing  into  thta  Robert  saw  that  tears  wero 
staaiiog  down  iter  /ace. 
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GENEHAI,  SIR  WILLIAM  NOTT.» 

Ttfv  laatoTy  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  has  b<^en  woriliilj  written 
br  Mr.  Kavc,  We  then:  rt-ad  of  a  greut  natmual  crime,  signally 
ind  promptly  punished;  ami  pven  the  first  successes  we  olil:itnetl 
0d1t  inlleo  its  the  more  completely  into  a  fatal  security,  anft  be- 
cune  a  part  of  tht"  penalty.  Tlie  choice  of  comnjandcrs  was  most 
aof«>rtnnalc,  and  prohalile  victory  was  conrerled  into  almoRt  cer- 
bun  disaster  whilst  Nott  and  Sale  played  suhordinatc  parts  to 
KesoD  and  Elphinstouv. 

One  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  man,  who  serTod  in  that  war 
w«s  WflUmm  Nolt,  ihc  hero  of  Candabar.     To  Pollock,  Nott,  and 
Sale,  more  than  to  any  plan  of  lite  Government,  were  owing  the 
icstoniion  of  presittje  to  the  British  arms  in  India,  and  ihe  con- 
vemon  of  a  long  scries  of  disgrnco-i  inio  honourable  viclorj'.     If 
in  any  nuncr  ihe   history  of  ihaL  war,  told  in  sacb  animated 
iKagoage  byhs  giAed  anthor,  conld  have  lieen  even  more  interest* 
iBg,  it  would  have  been  by  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Nott.     Had 
those  b*en  forthcoming,  a  few  mote  grapbic  pagt-s  would  haro  Iwen 
added  to  Kaye's  adniirablo  history;  and  Not  ('k  cfaaraeter,  wliich 
was  b%-  DO  ucans  an  ordinary  character,  and  had  strong  contrasts 
of  ligbt  and  shndi. — Nott  would  then  iiarc  been  painted  by  one 
able  lo  appreciate  bis  manly  indfiiendcnce.     The  letters  of  Nott 
are  amongst  the  most  interesting  written  at  diat  slirring  period. 
Wttb  such  a  theme,  and  with  these  letters,  a  biography  might  have 
been  written  which  should  satisfy  the  pnldic,  vindicate  Nott  from 
Bn3u»t  criljcii^m,  and  form  a  valtiablc  supplement  to  Kaye's  great 
btUory.    "  The  business  of  a  biographer,"  says  l>r.  Johnson,  "  i« 
In  gire  a  complete  account  of  the  person  whose  life  he  is  writing, 
■nd  10  diftcriioinatc  him  from  all  other  persons,  by  any  pecidi- 
aniiea  of  cbanu^ter  and  sentiment  he  may  happen  to  have."     In 
Um  latter  quality,  so  reiini^itc  to  make  a  bio^raplij  intcrciiting, 
Mr.  S(o<'«acler  i»    completely  deficient;    and   thongh    Nott  was 
eminently  possissed   of  qualities  which  diatinguiahed  him   from 
Other  men,  the  editor  has  not  been  at  any  pains  to  point  them 
out,  and  (liiiB  an  opportunity  is  lost  of  impressing  on  the  public 
mind  the  features  of  a  lorty  character.     Tlie  letters,  reprints  from 
tlif  Hurkaru,  and  general  orders,  are  strung  together,  in  many 
reapects  very  carelessly,  and  somclimcs  without  the  rcqnisiie  com- 
nent     Indeed,  we  should  almost  have   preferred   the  Ivtlers  by 
tkeniselTes,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  onr  cicerone.     Nott  liim- 
^K  i»  intereatiiig,  but  Stocqueler  is  evidently  not  eqoal  to  the  task 

a  has  uodertakeii. 
W«  regret  to  have  to  s^  this;  bat  it  is  impossible  not  to  fed 
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taortification  vlicn  a  noble  tlieme  like  this  is  spoilt  for  other  hands, 
aud  ou  opportunity  it.  lost  of  uortraying  in  lasting  colours  a  singu- 
larly indcptiiidciit,  manly,  ami  t^lruiig  character. 

Nott  had  one  ^rcut  faith,  not  iincomninnly  fotind  in  alliance 
with  oiilitary  genius ;  he  was  a  very  obsliuate^  si^lf-wiUed  man. 
Moreover,  he  was  quick  to  taki:  offunce,  and  in  fioine  in»Uncos 
discovered  a  disposition  to  underrate  those  around  and  about 
hiui ;  auiong  the^c  darker  traits,  hovcver,  tlivre  rose  iu  relief  many 
of  the  truufil  iiobilify.  Nott  was  a  line  specimen  of  a  soldier, 
Trunk,  manly,  fearless ;  yet  ever  pnideni,  warm  in  his  friendships, 
as  he  was  Kiroug  iu  his  antipathies,  and  not  hhiinking  from  respou- 
sibiltty  under  most  difiicuk  circumstances.  Had  llie  hero  of 
Candahar  had  the  conduct  of  aff-drs  at  Cauhul,  the  whole  aspect 
of  thai  disastrous  war  would  most  probably  have  been  changed, 
and  Kott  might  have  incurred  Llie  responsibility  of  putting  astde 
Sir  William  McNafthtcn.  A  stattsman,  irhose  opinion  has  ac- 
quired a  tenfold  value  since  his  death  has  revealed  the  extent  of 
our  loss,  thought  must  higlily  of  him.  Whilst  jjrojKisitig  a  vole 
of  thanks  to  the  hcrocK  who  redeemed  tlic  national  honour  at 
Cauhul  and  Ciliuznec,  Sirltuberl  Peel  «pokc  of  Sir  William  Nott 
as  possessing  "a  uoblo  spirit  equal  to  any  ciuergcncy."  Nott 
came  from  no  "  long  line  of  noble  ancestors,"  but  was  himself  the 
founder  of  bis  family.  Charles  Nolt,  his  father,  was  a  farmer,  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  editor,  singularly  ap]>lied  when  s|h!ak- 
ing  of  an  English  yeoman,  "  farming  was  his  milter."  JJut  the 
euUuislasm  of  hi»  6un  for  arms  showed  itself  at  fifteen,  when  he 
enrolled  himself  a  member  of  the  Carmarthenshire  volunteer 
corps,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  a  Bengal  cadeLship.  His  pro- 
gress was  slow  and  uuas»i:itud  by  fortuue  or  by  patronage,  and 
wljen  he  rose  to  command,  he  was  thwarted  by  Sir  John  Kcane 
and  by  others  \%*ho  became  jealous  of  his  superiority.  He  had 
not  the  good  fortune  of  the  Great  Duke,  and  no  Marquess  of 
Wellesley  to  feel  a  warm  interest  in  his  career.  When  honours 
poured  in  at  last,  he  was  worn  out  in  the  public  serrice,  and 
brulien  down  by  disease  of  the  heart  acquired  iu  Affghanistan. 
His  lin^L  wife  was  dead,  and  lie  had  Inst  many  of  his  children. 
To  one  so  wann  and  strong  in  his  affections,  these  repeated  afflic- 
tions had  made  him  yearn  fur  retirement,  nor  could  even  the 
splendours  of  Lucknow,  nor  the  income  of  au  envoy,  detain  hiin 
in  India.  One  inlcrcsitTig  trait  of  character  must  be  mentioned 
as  showing  the  sterling  worth  of  iliis  able  soldier.  During  his 
long  occupation  of  Candaliar,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  mors 
than  usually  horrible  war,  Nott's  constant  companion  was  a  volume 
of  Scott's  Commentary  on  ihe  Bible.  Had  some  of  liis  letters 
been  omitted,  others  abridged,  and  the  whole  accompauied  with 
judicious  comment,  these  two  volumes  might  easily  have  been 
Drought  into  one.  Nott's  characler,  in  many  respects,  indeed, 
might  have  been  studied  witli  advantage  by  those  who  are  training 
for  military  service.  As  it  is,  his  life,  with  its  strong  mond  teach- 
ing, self-reliance,  and  manly  indcpeadcQce,  remain*  yet  to  be 
nrittea. 
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Thik  liousc  appears  to  hare  been  oueof  the  moat  Hucieut  erected 
in  LoodoD,  bciug  referred  tu  in  a  puritanical  piiraphlct  published 
at  the  bi-f^iniiinf;  of  the  Heventeentli  century  as  one  of  the  play- 
hoi»»M  destroyed  by  the  " cautious  citizens"  iu  1580.  Descjint- 
ing  on  the  vices  of  that  period,  the  writer  says  : — "  Manv  goodlv 
citizens  and  n'e]l-<Ii-4p05cd  gentlemen  of  London,  considcriug  that 
playhouM:s  and  dicing-houses  verc  traps  for  young  geutleuien  and 
others,  and  perccintig  that  maur  incourciiieuces  and  great  dninage 
would  ensue  upon  the  long  stilfcriiig  of  the  same,  nctjuainted  some 
piuuf  niagistratcs  thereof,  «*ho  tbereupou  made  humble  suite  to 
Uueeiic  Elizabeth,  aud  ber  Privy  Counciil,  and  obtnincd  leave  from 
llcr  Mnjeaty  to  thrust  the  players  out  of  the  city,  and  to  pull 
doiru  aU  playhouses  and  diciug-houaes  irithiu  their  liberties,  whicli 
accordingly  was  effected,  and  the  playhousea  in  Gmcicua  Street, 
£»hop«gatc  Street,  that  uigU  Tnul's,  that  on  Ludi^atc  Hill,  and 
the  Whit^-friars,  were  quite  pulled  down  and  Huppnj:);i>cd  by  these 
religioua  senators."  The  playhouses  here  referred  to,  in  addition 
to  Ihe  Wbitefriara,*  were  the  three  inu-vards  of  the  Cross  Keys 
iu  Qracechurch  Street,  the  Bull  in  Bisliopsgate  Street,  and  the 
BeUe-Saurage  on  Ludgatc  Hill;  "that  nigh  Paul's"  was  the 
aiagitig  school  at  the  buck  uf  the  Convocation  House. 

From  lliia  time  there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  Wliite- 
fWars  Tlieatre  until  1613,  when  a  licence  was  granted  by  James 
the  First  to  build  a  theatre  on  Lbc  spot.  During  the  interval  it 
was  no  doubt  in  ruins.  In  the  offiec^tiook  of  the  M'aster  of  the 
Itevels  tliere  is  an  entry — "  July  13,  1013,  for  a  licence  to  erect  a 
new  playhouse  iu  the  Whitefriars,  2(W."  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  proposed  scheme  was  then  put  into  execution,  ua  in 
l<>'.jy  a  new  theatre  w.is  ci'ected  iu  Salisbury  Court. 

Referring  to  the  resumptiou  of  this  licence,  and  explanatory  of 
the  number  of  theatres  which  had  nprung  up  iu  the  metropolis, 
ku  extract  may  be  given  firom  Edmund  Howe's  continuation  of 
Stew's  "Chronicle"  (1631).  After  describing  the  destruction  of 
the  Globe  by  fire  in  1613,  and  the  buruing  of  the  Fortune  a  few 
yrsn  later,  he  alludes  to  the  rebuilding  of  both  houses,  iind  the 
erection  of  "  a  new  fair  plnybouse  near  the  Whitefriars."  The 
writer  then  adds; — 

*  Th«  name  ttf  ihis  localtty  i%  derived  from  the  charch  and  conTcnt  of  the 
Careidilo,  or  W|ut«  Friars,  founded  in  tliit  place  ia  tli«  yvia  1:141,  by  Sir 
Bieturd  Grey. 
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"  Autl  tills  is  tlic  seventeenth  stage,  or  common  pln^houac,  wliich 
hflth  been  new  made  within  the  space  of  threescore  ycnra  within 
Londou  and  the  suburbs,  vix.,  five  inns,  ur  couimou  hostelries 
turned  to  playhouses,  one  cockpit,*  St.  Paul's  sinj^ing  school,  one 
on  the  Bankside,  and  one  in  the  Whitefriars^  which  was  built  lait 
of  all,  in  the  yeut  one  tbousaud  six  huudred  aud  twenty-nine. 
All  the  common  jilayhnuHes,  besides  that  new-built  bear-gnr<lon, 
which  was  built  as  well  for  plays  and  fencers'  prizes  aa  bull- 
baitiug;  besides  one  iu  former  time  at  Newitigtou  ^utts.  Before 
the  space  of  tlireeacore  years  abovcaaid  I  ncitber  knew,  heard,  nor 
read  of  any  such  theatrca,  »ct  stages,  or  playhouses,  aa  have  been 
purpwely  built  within  man's  memory." 

It  m  probable  thnt  the  'Whitefriars  Tlicatrc  of  1629  was  not 
erected  on  tlic  site  of  the  one  previously  situate  in  thnt  locality, 
for  Prjiine  speaks  of  it  Jis  then  newly  built,  not  rebuilt,  nnd  in 
the  name  place  he  mentions  tlic  rebuilding  of  the  Fortune  and  tlic 
Ked  Bull. 

The  history  of  WilUam  Prynne  who  is  here  referred  to  is  not 
unconnected  with  that  of  the  stage  at  this  period.  He  was  a  man 
of  lofty  principle  and  of  stern  integrity,  and  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire iu  KiOO;  trained  to  the  bar,  he  rose  to  eminence  iu  his 
calling,  and  became  a  bencher  and  reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
1632  appeared  his  "  IListrio-Mastix,"  in  which  the  profe^ion  of 
the  actor  was  severely  libelled,  and  in  which  the  author,  in 
addition  to  Lis  own  invectives,  furnished  &  collection  of  passages 
recorded  by  other  writers  ngniust  thei;trical  representation s. 
Severe  rcSectiona  upon  female  jierformcrs  were  likc^'iRc  given, 
which  were  cou»trued  to  be  pai-tially  levellttl  at  the  Queen  (who 
bad  played  iu  a  pastornl),  and  a  prosecution  was  commenced. 
Prynne  was  brought  to  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  7th  of  l^ebruary, 
1632,  and  received  the  following  sentence: — He  wa*  to  pay  a  fine 
of  5,000/. — be  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
— stand  twice  in  the  pillor}*,  losing  an  car  each  time — and  remain 
a  prisoner  for  life !  After  the  degradaiiuu  of  the  piUorj-  he  was 
removed  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  subsequently  to  Jersey.  In 
1G40  he  regained  fais  liberty  and  liis  station  in  society:  elected  a 
member  foi'  Newport,  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  trial  of 
I»Hud,  his  former  persecutor,  and  died  on  the  2-lth  of  October, 
1660,  holding  at  the  time  an  appointment  under  Goremmcnt. 

The  jiarticulars  of  the  Whitefriars  Theatre  appear  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  date  of  its  demolition  (1580)  and  reconstruction 
(1629). 

The  house  was  evidently  open  in  16^,  being  referred  to  in  the 

ilowing  memorandum  from  the  MS.  hook  of  Sir  Henry  Herb 


foUowin 


Henry  Herbert, 


Master  of  the  Kevels  to  Charles  the  First : — 

"I  committed  Cromca,  a  broker  in  Long-lane,  the  10th  of 
February,  1G34,  to  the  Marslialscy,  for  lending  a  church  robe 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon  it,  to  the  players  in  Salisbury -con  rt, 
to  represent  a  Fliuucu,  a  priest  of  the  heathens.      Cpon  his  peti- 


I 
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Diuiy  Lane, 
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of  mbmissioQ  stkI  nckimwlcdgmcnt  of  hia  faulty  I  released 

^iam  Ibe  I7tli  of  Fcbnian-,  IfiiU." 
The  Whiiefriare  Theatre  probably  shared  tlie  fate  of  the  Black- 
friara  and  the  Globe,  and  was  fiually  removed  at  the  commcocc- 
Dieat  of  the  Commou wealth. 


TUB   FORTUNE   TUEATRE. 


I 
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Of  this  Uouea — which  was  situated  bctireen  Whitcoroas  Street 
and  Goldcu  J^oe — information  is  less  barren  tlum  that  of  some  of 
it*  contcuporary  structures.  It  was  the  large»t  and  be»t  uf  Uio 
theatrm  tbit  had  been  raised  in  ICugUiid.  The  coutract  fur  iu 
erertiaa  is  still  prcscn'ed.  It  ia  dated  tlte  8th  day  of  January, 
1599,  and  the  cugagenient  is  entered  into  ou  the  one  part  by 
Philip  Hensluwe  and  Edward  AUeyn,  and  ou  the  other  tiy  Peter 
Strectc,  a  builder,  "for  the  erectiugc,  buildiuge,  and  setting  up  of 
a  uew  bouse  and  stage  for  a  playhouse,  in  and  uppon  a  certaiuc 
plolte  or  peeec  of  grounde  appoynted  onte  for  that  purpose,  seituate 
and  being  Mar  Golding-Une,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  without 
C^pplcjpte  of  Loudon."  From  this  indenture  wc  lauii  that  the 
hooM  bmd  three  tiers,  consisting  of  boxea,  rooms,  and  galleries ; 
that  ^e  width  of  the  stage  was  forty-three  feet,  and  the  depth 
thirtr-niac  aud  a  half,  whicU  included,  probably,  the  "  tiring-house ** 
at  the  back.  In  the  construction  of  this  house,  the  plan  previously 
idopted  at  the  Globe  (with  the  esceptiou  of  the  shape)  appears  to 
IWTV  been  selected.  The  document  already  qaotnci  contains  the 
CoUtwriii^ : — "  With  fower  ennvcnient  divi&ions  for  gentlemen's 
foaoMs*  and  other  sufficieut  aud  convcnieut  divisions  for  twoo- 
pennie  roonics ;  with  neceesaire  scats  to  be  placed  and  SL-Ct  ns  well 
m  thoac  roomca;  as  throughont  all  the  rcat  of  the  galleries  of  the 
■aid  bowse ;  and  with  such  like  stearcs,  conveyances,  aud  divisions 
without  and  within,  as  are  made  and  contrived  in  and  to  tlic  late- 
ereciad  playbouac  on  the  Banckc,  in  the  said  i*ari»h  of  Saint  Sn- 
vionr,  called  The  Olube;  with  a  rtadge  and  IjTving-howac  to  be 

made,  erected,  and  sett  npp  within  the  saidc  frame The 

■aide  itadge  to  be  in  all  other  proportiunt  contrived  and  fashioned 
like  unto  the  stadgc  of  the  saidc  nluyhouse  called  The  Globe." 
According  to  the  termn  of  this  inaenturc,  the  theatre  was  to  be 
OOffipleted  before  the  "  fire  aud  twentieth  daie  of  Julie  next,  comc- 
ingemAer  the  date  hereof"  (1599);  and  Peter  Strcete,  for  his  labour 
ai^skilljwaato  receive  "the  full  ?omc  of  fower  hundred  and  fortic 
powndct  of  lawfull  money  of  Knglande." 

A  memorandum  in  the  liandwriting  of  Allcyn  affords  an  insight 
iaCo  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  with  the  inheritance  of  the 
land  adjoining—"  So  in  all  it  coat  me  1320/."  Likt-  the  Globe, 
which  it  resembled  in  its  details  though  not  in  form,  it  had  to  en- 
oouoter  dc»lmeti(ni  by  fire.  A  letter  in  Dr.  Bircli's  Collection  in 
the  British  Muneura,  bearing  date  December  15, 1021,  conveys  the 
fallowing  intelligence : — "  On  Sundny  night  here  wai  a  great  fire 
*  Our  pmeat  boies. 
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at  the  Fortune  in  Goldlng-Iane,  the  first  playhouse  in  this  town. 
It  was  quite  burnt  duwiie  in  two  hours,  and  all  their  apparell 
and  play-books  lost,  whorcby  tlioso  poorc  couipaniuiis  are  quite 
tiudouc." 

The  Fortune  was  a  playhousu  of  considerable  size,  at  ^hich  the 
Lord  Admiral's  Servnuts  porforiiiRii.  The  prolof^ue  to  the  "  Roar- 
iiig  Girl" — acted  at  this  house,  and  printed  in  1611 — has  the 
liuea,— 

*'  A  rosriniE  R>>'t<  whose  notes  till  now  D«*er  «er«, 
SJuiU  611  with  Ijiuglilcr  our  va»t  tKcJilrc;" 

and  Prynue,  in  his  "  Ilistrio-Mastix,"  says  that  the  house  on  its 
being  rebuilt  was  still  further  enlarged.  The  front  of  the  theatre 
was  adorned  with  cither  a  statue  or  pictnrc  of  Fortune,  to  winch 
Hoywood  miikcs  reference  in  his  "  English  Traveller"  (1633) : — 

"I'le  rstUerstacKJ  here 
Lik«  a  8tatu«  in  the  (bre-front  of  your  house 
For  cv«rt  like  the  picture  ofdmnc  Foriuoc 
Before  the  Fortune  playhouse." 

The  managers  of  this  theatre  were  favoured  with  th'c  smiles  of 
the  goddess  who  adorned  their  tetuplej  and  "made  money."  Of 
Ilenslowc  we  have  an  uccasiDiial  notiec  when  Uen  Junsun,  or  an 
equally  nnfortunate  brother  playwright — whose  name  would  now 
eall  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  re%'ere»ce  and  respect — sought  of  him 
the  loan  of  a  few  shillings,  to  be  repaid  by  the  labour  of  the  brain. 
In  Hcusloffc's  diary  of  July,  1597— he  beiug  then  a  theatrical 
manager — he  records  a  loan  of  four  pounds  to  "  Benjamin  Jousod, 
jilayer;"  aud  on  the  3rd  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  further 
advances  him  twenty  shillings,  "  upou  a  book  which  he  was  to 
write  for  us  before  Christmas  next."  Sueh  were  the  straits  of 
genius.  Jonson,  iu  anticipation  of  his  "  Comedy  of  Humours," 
produced  at  the  Ilo&e,  received  au  advance  of  five  shilUugs,  and 
ten  shiUings,  and  "  onee  a  pound." 

Of  Edward  Alleyn  we  have  a  more  grateful  remembrftncc.  lie 
was  horu  on  the  1st  of  September,  150:2,  and  was  endowed  with 
the  most  essential  requisites  wliieh  compose  a  good  actor.  Baker, 
iu  his  '*  Chronicles,"  says,  "  lie  was  such  an  actor  as  uo  age  must 
ever  look  to  see  the  like ;"  whilst  Iluywoud  observes  that  he  was 
"Proteus  for  shape  and  Rosclns  for  a  tongue."  As  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fortune,  he  applied  his  weiUth  to  a  noble  purpose. 
On  the  2lst  of  June,  ICLO,  a  licence  was  granted  him  by  James 
the  First  to  found  and  establish  a  college  at  Dulwich  for  one 
master,  one  warden,  four  fellows,  si.x  pour  brethren,  six  poor 
sisters,  and  twelve  poor  eehulars,  "tu  be  maintained,  sustained, 
educated,  guided,  governed,  and  ruled  according  to  such  statutes 
as  should  be  orduiued  by  Mr.  Alleyu  himself  in  his  lifetime,  or  by 
other  persons  after  his  death."  the  **  College  of  God's  Gift  "  at 
Dulwick  was  thus  founded.  At  first  there  was  a  surplus  of  200/. 
per  year,  which  has  since  increased  to  some  thousands. 

Edward  Alleyn   died  on  the   25th    of  Iv'ovember,    1626,  but 
the  good  work  bad  been  accomplished,     lu  1811  the  master. 
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wflrd«o,  and  fellows  of  I>ulwicJi  College  were  bequeathed  the  pic- 
turn  of  Sir  Frsncis  Bourgeois,  nith  funds  for  building  a  gnllery 
nnd  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  preservation  of  the  pictures. 
The  paiutiiig8  in  this  collection  were  collected  by  Hfr.  Noel 
Desenfans,  a  picture-dealer  in  Tjondon,  for  Stanislans,  King  of 
PoUnd ;  bnt  in  consequence  of  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom,  mnny  of  these  pictures  remained  in  the  hsindsofMr. 
Dcscufans,  who, in  1807,  hetiueatliwl  them  to  his  friend.  Sir  FrnnciB, 
It  vhoso  death  (Janunrr  8,  181 1}  tliey  became  connected  with  the 
institution  of  Edward  Allcju. 

The  plories  of  the  Fortune  Theatre  are  gone,  save  in  imngina- 
tion,  and  the  spot  it  occupied  is  ditficult  to  be  traced;  but  the 
"College  of  God'tf  Gift"  reuuiina,  and  unceasingly  speaks  of  a 
pUycr's  libendity. 

There  w  but  little  to  be  said  of  the  remaining  tlieatres  of  this 
pf^n'od.  The  Red  Bull  waa  situate  near  the  upper  cud  of  St.  John 
Street,  ClerkenwcU  ;  and  during  the  civil  war  was  much  reputed 
for  the  representation  of  Droih.  The  Curt nin  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shorediteh,  the  original  sign  ufwhicli,  hung  outside, 
was  n  striped  curtain.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  clearly  de- 
fiued,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  Heath's  Kpigrams  as  being  open  in 
IGIO.  The  performers  at  this  house  were  called  the  i'riiiee'* 
tervaDt  still  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First,  soon  after  which  it 
appcan  to  have  been  used  principally  by  prize  tighter  s.  The 
locahty  has  still  its  Curtain-road.  The  Swan,  the  Rose,  and  the 
Hope  wore  situate  on  thcBaukside.  The  two  littterhouties  brought 
forward  the  works  of  some  of  the  first  dnunntiats :  the  Rose,  for 
tnatance,  produced  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta"  in  1591;  whilst 
Den  Joncon  gave  his  "Bartholomew  Fair"  to  the  Hope  in  1G14. 
These  theatre*  fell  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  nnd 
the  Hope  was  ultimately  used  as  a  bear-garden. 

Al  the  close  of  Shakspere's  career  (ICIG)  the  theatre  had 
rencfaed  its  height  of  reputation ;  and  such  was  the  passion  for 
show  and  representation,  that  not  only  at  Court,  but  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility,  daya  of  rejoicing  were  celebrated  by  masques. 
TbU  >prcics  of  entertainment  was  produced  at  great  expense.  In 
the  reigii  of  Elizabeth  the  masques  were  tittle  more  than  the  old 
pAgeants,  iu  which  heathen  dirities  walked  in  procession  amidst 
loud  nin»ic:  but  those  produced  in  tlic  reign  of  James  were  cou- 
cctTcd  in  the  spirit  of  a  high  literature,  and  such  men  m  Ren 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  were  eugngcd  in  their  composition^  ivhilst 
Iiiij^o  Jones  supplied  much  of  their  decoration  and  effect.  From 
UAHl  to  1033  these  masriuea  were  produced  at  Court  by  Jonson, 
whiue  prose  descriptions  uf  the  pageantry  arc  written  with  great 
cleg«iee.  Even  tlic  City  was  anxious  to  participate  in  these  cn- 
terlaiumcnts,  for  the  records  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company 
inform  us  (hat  "  Sir  John  .Swyuncrten  is  entreated  lo  confer  with 
Master  Beujamiu  Jouson,  the  poet,  about  a  speech  to  bo  made  to 
welcome  Hts  Majesty,  and  about  muitic  and  other  invcuttotis 
which  may  give  liking  and  delight ;  by  reason  that  the  Companv 
doubt  that  their  schooImosCcr  nud  scholars  be  uot  acquaivited  «\xVt. 
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such  kitid  of  entertaiutnents/'  One  uf  the  latest  of  Jonaon'* 
mawucs — "Time  Vindicated'' — was  performed  at  IVKitflmil  qu 
Sunday,  the  GtU  of  January,  1623.  A  storua  vas  cveii  then  ga- 
tlicring  in  the  distance,  and  of  its  uuticipated  approach  thi»  pro> 
ductiuugeatly  wluspcred.  It  ultimatety  cameiu  ita  fearful  realitfi 
and  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  this  pngennt  had  been  repre- 
scntcd  was  a  portion  of  its  fury  eiihauatcd.  Puritaaisro,  from 
various  concurrent  cause^t,  increased  its  streng^Ui,  and  the  civil 
warfare  nas  fatal  alike  to  the  Monarchy  and  to  the  Stage. 


flITPTKESSIOH   OF   THE   TBEATHES. 

In  1613  there  appeared  an  ordinance  of  the  Xiong' Parliament, 
coramandiug  the  cessation  of  plays,  on  the  plea  that  "public 
sports  do  not  well  a^ree  with  public  calamities."  The  rtclors,  for 
a  time,  obeyed  this  injuoctiou,  though  their  menn<i  of  support 
were,  thereby  destroyed ;  but  gradually  theatres  again  began  to 
open,  when  the  Loug  Parlinment  issued  its  flocond  mandate. 
This  was  dnted  September  2,  10i7,  and  stated  thnt  "the  distressed 
estate  of  Ireland,  steeped  in  her  own  blood,  and  the  distressed 
estate  of  Kiigland,  threatened  nitb  a  cloud  of  blood  by  a  civil 
war,  call  for  all  possible  means  to  sppcnic  and  avert  the  wrath  of 
God."  This  decree  not  having  the  desired  effect,  a  far  more 
stringent  one  was  issncd  on  tbe  llth  of  Febrnarv,  16-W,  com- 
manding the  immediate  and  total  Mipprc^sion  of  tbe  theatres 
under  great  penalties.  Those  wlio  presumed  to  follow  their  pro- 
fession were  coniddercd  as  rogncN  and  vngnbonds;*  and,  being 
convicted,  were  to  be  publicly  whipped;  every  spectator  was  to 
forfeit  five  ahillings  to  the  poor;  aud,  lastly,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  magistrates  were  authorised  to  pull  down  and  destrov'iill 
boxes,  galleries,  scats,  ifcc.,  used  for  stage  exhibitions.  'I'hese 
orders  were  strictly  cuiforocd — the  theatre*  were  demolished — the 
actors  dispersed. 

Charles  the  ^irst  passed  from  an  npnrtinent  in  Whitehftll  to 
the  scaffold  ;  but  the  *'  poor  plnyer,"  tbougb  ruined  iu  his  avoca- 
tion, was  Irnc  to  his  sovereign,  and  this  loynlty  furniahes  a  bright 
pRfrc  in  tbe  actor's  history.  On  the  lUh  of  Se|iti'mber,  1G55,  the 
pcrforracrs  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  at  Southwark  fair,  enlisted  tbem- 
seKcs  into  the  army  in  the  cause  of  royalty.  Most  of  the  playera 
(except  Lowin,  Taylor,  and  Pollard,  who  were  superannuated] 
hkewisB  took  part  with  their  sovereign.  Mohun  became  a  cap- 
tain, and  whilst  serving  in  Flauderi  received  the  pay  of  a  major; 
Hart  was  a  lieutenant  in  Prince's  Itupert's  rcj^iment;  Burt  was  a 
comet  in  the  same  troop,  and  Shattcrel  a  quartcr-matiter.  Allen, 
»be  Cockpit,  became  a  m^jor,  aud  quartcr-master-gcnerBl  at 

r  Act  i  Oto.  IV.  c.  8S,  thf  tnrRil)«n  n£  the  ptofcMion  wvtv  ng  longer 

"  romws  sod  vagabontU,"  itiosv  opprobriaas  terms,  ■•  apjilied  to 

>  ui  tbe  finyt  of  djuk  rntuuiciioi),  beiag  iheo  erased 
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Oxford ;  whilst  Swnnston  {of  the  Blaclcfriars)  was  the  only  player 
of  note  vrbo  MiJcd  with  the  opposing  party. 

Music  9ip[)t')ini  to  hnve  Imil  its  troubius  in  these  perilous  times 
as  well  fi«  the  drania.  In  the  "Actor's  Remonstrance,"  pub- 
lished m  1643,  the  followiug  complaiDt  is  made,  in  reference  to 
the  closing  of  the  thentrcH,  and  the  little  patronage  given  to  the 
umstciau: — "Our  innsio,  that  was  held  so  delicate  and  precious 
that  ther  scorned  to  come  tu  a  tavern  uuilcr  twenty  shillings  for 
two  hoars'  salary,  now  wandur  with  their  inHtnitnents  under  their 
cloak — 1  Rieaii  such  as  have  any — into  all  houses  of  good  fellow- 
ship, saluting  any  room  where  there  is  company  with — '  Will  you 
hare  any  music,  guntlemcn ? '" 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  severe  ordinances  referred  to, 
the  perfomiauces  uf  the  stage  had  been  frequently  interrupted, 
cvci>  from  the  coniroeaccmcnt  of  hostilities  between  ttic  King  nnd 
his  Pnrliaoieut.  When  the  fate  of  their  royal  master  was  sealed^ 
the  surviviDg  dependants  on  the  drama  were  obliged  to  return  to 
the  exercise  of  their  profession.  In  the  winter  of  1648  they  ven- 
tured to  act  ■  few  plays  nt  the  Cockpit,  but  wero  interrupted  and 
silenced  by  some  soldiers,  who  conveyed  thom  to  prison.  After  a 
fc*  jtiiuiUr  aUeuipts  in  tlieir  owu  proper  quarter,  uo  public  exhi- 
biiions  are  recorded  for  some  time.  Performauees,  however,  were 
oocasionaUy  ^ren  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country, 
and  likewise  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  One  of  the  places  of 
shelter  fur  the  proutrate  drama  was  Holland  Houbc.  The  fury  of 
relipoua  teal  threatened  tlic  complete  extinction  of  the  art;  but 
its  eutirc  ovortbrow  whs  happily  prevented.  lu  16j0,  Sir  William 
Davenant — to  whom  Uie  stage  is  considerably  indebted — gave 
"  entertainucata  of  dcclamntiou  and  music,  after  the  mnnncr  of 
the  Ancients/'  at  Kutiand  House,  Charter- Uuusc-squnrc;  two 
years  later  he  opened  the  Cockpit,  where  he  |)erfurmed  nitlmut 
tHudcstatioiu     CharIc-8  the  Second  ultimately  retuiiied  from  exile 

-pateuts  were  gntuted — and  the  Uestoration  saw  a  ucw  era 
opcuing  for  tlic  drama.  The  theatres  thai  subscqucutl}'  sprung 
mto  existence  remain  to  be  described. 
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When  the  patriarch  of  Uz  exclairaed  in  agony  of  spirit,  "OU 
that  miue  adversary  bad  written  a  book,"  lie  did  not  mean 
(although  such  an  interpretation  lias  bt;i.-i]  {pvm  to  his  words),  tliat 
the  crime  of  writing  cnrries  the  punishinciit  along  with  it;  bnt  he 
might  have  had  a  mental  forcsn  ad  owing  of  the  "calamities  of 
antliorp,"  witli  an  anticipation  of  huiidrirdsoftliousands  of  prospec- 
tive Tolnmes,  many  of  which  might  he  spared.  The  itimi  King  of 
Israel  spoJcc  more  explicitly,  and  from  positive  experience,  some 
six  hundred  years  later,  for  he  savB,  "  Of  making  many  boofcs  there 
is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  But  nei- 
ther Job  nor  Solomon  appear*  to  have  thought  of  the  race  of  *'  re- 
viewers," a  necessary  evi?  arising  from  the  superabundance  of  lore ;' 
condemned  to  labours  nearly  as  onerous  as  those  o(  Hercu1e.ii,  and 
whose  duties,  if  conscientiously  discharged,  are  as  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  as  those  of  the  physician  to  a  fever-hospital,  who 
finds  himself  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  more 
than  half  the  patients  submitted  to  his  care.  The  h-ish  of  criticism 
is  sometimes  as  unmerciful  as  the  knout  of  the  Russians,  and 
immolateit  more  victims  than  a  campaign  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  One  morning,  after  a  stout  literary  contest  at  a  convji-ial 
parly  on  tlie  preceding  evening,  Boswell,  seated  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
bed,  observed,  "A  pleasant  mt'eling  last  night,  sir."  "Very," 
growled  Lexiphanes,  "we  had  some  capital  talk,  had  not  we?*^ 
'*  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  shadow,  "  you  lo«jed  and  gored  a  good 
many  people."  It  may  ho  pastime  to  the  bull  lo  Lntt,  but  he 
should  use  discretion  in  his  strength  (unless  under  very  great  pro- 
voc»lion),  and,  remember,  thai  it  is  not  ]>leasanl  to  be  hurled  into 
the  air. 

The  poet  Gray,  writing  to  a  friend  above  ninety  years  ago,  said 
that  life  had  no  enjoyment  equal  to  lying  on  a  sofa  and  reading 
pcr])cttial  new  novels  by  Crobiilon  and  Marivaux.  He  spoke  like 
an  indolent  voluptuary  with  very  questionable  taste.  The  anec- 
dote rcniiriils  us  of  the  bcgt^ar  who  asked  charity  of  the  latter  writer. 
"  My  good  friend,"  said  Marivaux,  "  strong  and  stout  as  yon  arc, 
it  is  a  shame  that  you  do  not  go  to  work."  "Ah,  master,"  cricoj 
the  beggar,  "if  you  did  but  know  how  lazy  I  am!"  "Well, 
well,"  replied  Marivaux,  "  I  sec  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  here  is 
ha1f-a-crown  for  you."  Gray  was  cjuitc  as  lazy  as  the  sturdy  meii-j 
dicanl,  but  he  bad  no  occasion  lo  work,  and  read  novels  instead.* 
Since  his  days,  the  love  of  light  literature  has  increased  with  the 
spread  of  education,  bnt  the  style  which  pleased  ihtn  has  lew  ad- 
vocates now.  Marivaux  was  metaphysical,  and  Crcbilton  grossly 
indecent,  while  both  were  as  dull  as  these  two  disltngiitshing  qua- 
lities could  render  them.  The  novelist  who  hopes  to  please,  and 
obtain  popularity  in  1854,  must  study  from  very  different  models. 
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AV riling  m«j  be  compared  to  cookery.  Stnrt  not,  fasiidious  reader 
■ — ihcrr  is  nothing  either  Mnsuol  nr  dpRrading  in  the  assnciaiion. 
'Jbe  tvro  Dublt;  arts  rt^quire  entliu^iubin  and  gt-nins, without  wbicli, 
noihing  great  will  he  acliiuvud  in  citlier.  A  muster  td'  his  science 
irjll  extract  a  palatable  dish  from  the  scantiest  matena)«,  while  a 
bungler  can  do  nuthiiig  with  the  ino«t  costly  coadinicots.  A  late 
ingenious  author  said  lie  would  umlertake  lo  trriio  an  amusing  tour 
round    a   broomstick.     Vde  would  have  componnded  a  piquant 

(wlagv  with  iuiOniuo,a)K:pper-box,andajiigof  hot  water.  In  ihu 
landling  of  liie  ingredit.-iit.s  lies  all  the  mystery.  Wo  hare  never 
calculated  the  exact  amount  of  novels,  tales,  and  romances  pnb- 
lifrhed  auuuallv  in  Kugland.  They  are  many,  but  are  far  outnuui- 
bcred  on  the  CoiUinenL  Of  the  sixty  thousand  literary  coutribu- 
liiins  to  the  great  fair  of  l,i-ipsic,  one-third  are  said  to  bo  works  of 
fiction.  It  is  needlet's,  therefore,  lo  dispute  that  the  tide  of  public 
taste,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  runs  with  un  overwhelming  current 
in  ihU  direction.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  looked  into  everything,  de- 
clared that  he  never  met  with  a  book  so  utterly  valueless,  but  that 
Bumethmgprofiiable  might  be  extracted  from  it.  Yet,  an  Rassanio 
says,  it  is  scarcely  worth  sifting  whole  buithols  of  chaff  for  the 
chance  of  djacovering  a  single  grain  or  two  of  indiflorent  wheal. 
Ijifc  and  li^tNure  seldom  suHice  for  this  tedious  operation.  The 
anxious  inquirer  will  find  n-'views  useful  sign-posts,  which  direct 
him  JD  the  best  course,  while  lliejr  point  out  high-roads,  and 
how  to  avoid  labyrinlh.s, 

Noceli  continue  to  be  written,  and  the  hi.vurions  world  still  looks 
.tejito  ordinary  amusement,  although  taxes  increase,  the  war  liu- 
Ipmlmid  the  Emperor  of  Kiis^ia  is  not  yet  beaten  to  his  knees. 
•*  Hide  and  Seek,"*  the  first  that  presents  itself  on  our  well-re- 
plenished table.  i»  from  the  pcu  of  an  author  who  has  previously 
von  favour  with  the  public  by  "  Anionina"  and  "■  Basil."  Both 
his  furtDer  works  hare  been  liberally  praised,  hut  we  consider  this, 
by  seieral  degrees,  the  best  of  the  three.  It  has  more  power  of 
conception,  greater  di^Iinctne»•s,  and  a  sustained  purpose,  wrought 
out  with  suponor  ellVct.  The  opening  chapter,  descriptive  of  the 
chddhottd  and  early  iraioingof  young  Zdchariuh  Thorpe,  reminds 
us  of  Dickens,  whom  Mr.  U'ilkie  Cullinn  emulues  rather  than  imi- 
Ulea,  and  with  gtMxl  success.  Mrs.  Peckover,  the  spouse  of  the 
•trolling  clown,  Valentine  BIyth.  the  eccentric,  but  kind-hearted 
plinler,  his  invalid  wife,  and  their  adopted  Madonna,  or  Alary,  the 
lillle  dt-sf  and  dumb  heroine,  are  well-drawn  pnrtraiu.  The  idea 
of  the  luller  is  conceived  with  skill,  and  has  t«everal  traits  of  origi- 
nality, though  she  cannot  play  a  very  prominent  part,  from  her 
po«itioD  and  physical  deficiencies.  The  account  of  her  infancy, 
childhood,  and  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  lo»  of  hearing 
and  consequent  inability  to  speak,  is  the  must  touching  and  attrac- 
tiie  portion  of  the  book.  Few  characters  arc  introduced,  whether 
principal  or  subordinate;  but  Lhey  are  ingeniously  contracted,  and 
each  seems  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  story.     Mr.  Mathew 

•  "  BMe  BDd  Seek."   By  W.  Wilkle  Collm., suihor  of  "  Anlonina,"  "  BawV," 
ftC.     **ul«.      1854. 
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Marltsmau  (or  mther,  Grice),  reminds  iis  of  soin«  old  acqtiaint- 
Bnce?,  willi  his  fealurcs  and  dress  considerably  c-l)aii};rd.  He  is 
not  aUoRclht'r  agrpcable,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  life  and  ad- 
renLores,  his  perceplions  of  moral  propriety  arc  niithec  very  rigid 
nor  delicair,  but  lie  acts  an  iitiportant  parlUiroughout,  and  malios 
his  final  ftxit  in  perfect  teeping.  "  Zacli,"  ihc  hero  of  the  talc, 
is  a  high'Kpirilcd  youth,  mIIiuI  hotii  a  luij^taken  plan  of  education, 
and  drivi'ii  into  irre^^vilniitics  by  the  obstinnte,  ill-planned  disi:i- 
pline  of  the  patrmal  roof;  not  \in0115ly  inclined,  but  paRily  led 
astray,  and  yielding  to  iinpuKsv  from  lack  of  jndgineiit  ratlier  than 
al}>^ence  of  principle.  'Iliere  \»  a  n'antof  retineiaent  in  his  ihoiif^bls 
and  actions,  pcrfcctlv  natural  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  suitJ^d  to  the  KCfrnc-s  in  which  he  in  engaged.  The 
story  nii^ht  have  been  morecnndensed.  and  is  somewhat  elaborate*! 
towards  Uic  end,  but  tho  interest  and  niyslPiT  are  wcdl  preserved, 
and  ive  are  really  grateful  to  Mr.  C'lllins  for  sparing  us  the  usual 
wind-up  of  a  happy  marriage.  Tliis  he  rendtirs  impossible,  as  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  discorcicd  at  last  to  be  brother  and  sister, 
and  no  other  parties  are  introiiuctd  with  whom  ihcy  can  be 
respectively  joined  in  the  bands  of  holy  wmilcck.  Thorpe  senior, 
the  bad  man  of  the  tale,  nnd  the  originator  of  all  ihc  mischief,  is 
treated  more  indulgently  than  he  dt-ser^-es,  allotted  To  die  in  the 
course  of  nature,  vrith  time  for  penitence,  and  an  afTeclionatc  wife 
to  attend  him  in  bis  scchision  from  the  world.  Zach  returns  liome 
frum  travelling  in  ihe  nilds  of  America  (on  facaring  of  his  fathers 
death],  a  wiser  and  steadier  man  tlian  he  was  uhcn  he  depaited, 
and  the  curtain  drops  on  the  family  group,  rc-unitcd  in  the  painter's 
drauing-TOoui.  These  scenes  and  incidents  winch  are  confined  to 
every -day  life  and  homely  posiiion,  ore  rendered  extremely  exciting 
by  the  attistic  sliill  of  the  author,  who  borders  on  romance  n'ith- 
oul  R-icrificing  probability. 

Of  a  dilTerent  character  is  the  next  book  which  falls  under  our 
observation — "  The  Heir  of  Vallis."*  Here  wc  soar  into  a  higher 
walk  of  life,  and  become  entangled  in  wild  flights  of  melodrama- 
tic adventure.  The  eharaclei's  and  incidents  shif^  as  nipidly  as 
the  views  in  a  diorama;  they  clinnge  from  Kngland  to  France, 
and  Italy,  and  back  again,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  the  plot  is  so  complicated  thai  two  or  thref<  altoiitive 
pcrnsols  arc  required,  before  we  ran  satisfy  ourselves  that  wo 
understand  it  clearly.  It  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  that  of  Cor- 
neille's  "  Heraclius,"  which  no  reader  or  specutor  could  ever 
thoroughly  comprehend,  and  tlie  author  himself  was  unable  to 
explain  five  years  after  it.  was  coIllpo^ed,  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  passages  of  great  power  and  pathos,  vigorous  writing  and 
animated  description  ;  but  no  relief  from  eccentric  or  humorous 
delineations.  This  is  a  great  fault  in  the  novelist,  who  shotdd  never 
forget  that  the  muss  of  reailers  like  to  be  anuiscd,  while  they  are 
excited  or  tnsirucied;  and  in  thin  nitful  blending  of  serious  and 
comic  interest,  the  gieat  roastev*  of  modern  fiction,  SScoll,  Cooper, 
Bnlwer,  and  Dickens,  most  coDspicuously  exliibit  their  skill  and 

•  ■*  The  IJeir  of  V.^llis."     Bv  William  Muthtwi.     hi  3  »oli.     IM4 
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coperioT  worltmanship.       Martial  lays  down  the  c&noTi,  and  the 
■  jetaon  for  it  wry  satisfactorily,  when  be  says, — 

"Srria  cum  postim,  quod  delectantk  malim 
ScribcTv.  tu  rausa  rs,  Wlor." 

'The  tnste  of  the  imblic  sliotitcl  be  carcfiill}'  studied  by  the  author 
vbo  hopes  to  achieve  current  popularity.     Many  very  clever,  use- 
!  fill,  and  elaborate  workx,  with  a  good  M>uiid  moral  at  the  end,  are 
floid  afcide  Wforc  Uicy  are  half  fini.shed,  and  luvcr  opent-d  again, 
I  l»eraiisf   the  impatient  reader  remembers  only  his  htadaf  he,  and 
illif  iitlev  want  oJ'  variety  by  which  he  was  wearied  out.     Wilbout  > 
[incident,  a  noiel  will  soon  become  an  in'e^isuble  opiate;  hut,  aa^ 
, Hamlet  says  of  his  praises  to  Uonitio's  face,  there  may  be  **sotne-< 
i»hinfr  too  much  of  this."     Tlie  incidents  in  the  "  Heir  of  Vallis**' 
lare  no  crowded  one  on  the  other,  that  they  confuse  by  their  rapid 
^aiicccxKion,  while  there    i<t  a  want  of  dramatic  coherence  in  the 
border  in  whicb  tbey  occur.      Neither  does  the  couclusioii  appear 
^k>  UK  to  be  in  fitrict  aecnrdance  vriih  poetical  justice.     The  death 
l-dln'ATch-villain  Wilton   is   too   sudden   and   siiminar)*.      He 
pdftwe*  to  be  executed  by  instaliuenls,  while  pour  Inez  might 
|}iare  been  spaied,  uller  her  lon^'  AuQi-iiuR,  for  a  short  inlerral  ufl 
f-WMored   happiness.     The  "Heir  of  Vallis  **  is  preeminently  a 
ibook    of   action.     'I'lie    next  that  follows,  '*  Counterparu,  or  tho 
kCroH  of  Lore,''*  is  one  of  dissenalion.     The  object  is  expressed 
tin  ibe  motto,  whirh  we  confess  to  be  ralhi-r  beyond  our  compre- 
Efceosioa,  and    is  taken   from  u  niauusciipt   by  Coleridge:  **'i'wo| 
^fonns  that  difler  in  order  to  con-cspond  :  this  is  the  Irne  sense 
lOf  the  word  Connierpart."     What  does  this  mean-'     ''Mass!  1 
cannot  tell."     'Ihe  iiulhor  flpplies  the  definition  to  the  state  con- 
nubial, and  considers  happiness  in  nianringe  the  produce  of  op- 
pos'ites.     Not,  as  Mrs.  Mulaprop  says,  "that  it  is  safest  tu  b'-gini 
with  a  little  aversion,"  but  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  domes- 
lie    banoony  Uiai  tiste  or  disposition  i^hould   conimingle.      Tlio 
conHilioo  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  nothing   is  impossible  lo 
KSthcliral,  syucretislic,  or  idiosyncralical  reasoners.     The  reader 
of  this  work  must  he  prepared  to  ihiuk,  deeply  enough;  and  to, 
lercivc  opinions,  very  exircme  ones  too.     He  will  stave  a  liltlt 
|.«Dd  perhaps  add  a  start,  when  he  is  lold  ihal  "  *  Zanoni '  is  a  bnolci 
for  buys,  thuugii  the  subject  is  peihaps  the  hij^hest,  except  t^ 
Tenled  religion  ;"  and  that  "  Mr.  Dismelt  knows  mure  than  all  lli( 
rrtt  of  the  norld  put  logelher,  and  dares  not  reveal  the  half  of ^ 
what  he  knows."     If  this  bo  so,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  Ihe  Ex- 
chequer must  walk  ilirough  the  worlil,  a  very  uncomfortable,  ovcr- 
1<  advd  indiM<l(i.il,  bending  iinder  the  weif;ht  of  his  unimparted 

M'isdom,  as  the  late  L<ord  A did  under  the  oppressive  know- 

tedjje  of  a  gliual  story,  so  appalling  that  no  listener  was  ever  found 

br»«e  enough  to  endure  ihe  end  of  it.     The  lovers  of  the  mystical 

,aud  obscure  may  positively  reiel  in  tlie  pages  of  '*  Counterparts,*' 

feomc  of  which  ascend  to  ihu  lii<;b  stibliuic  of  incomprebeusibility. 

*  *•  C()ant»p«r(f.  or  the  Cross  of  Love."    By  the  sutliur  of  ••  Charles 
AuehMtrr."     3  voU.     )6Jt. 
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Carlyle  is  clear  and  e«K>-  of  »o!iitii)Ti  in  conipariBon.  Everybody 
iiow-a-dAyfi  has  a  tUeory,  on  which  he  mniinu  and  rides  nway  at 
a  furious  gallop,  and  tliU  author's  theory  is,  tlial  wervthiti);  de- 
pends upon  trinpcraiiiciit,  and  that  Kuichcnbach  is  the  gruatusi 
j(hiloso]incr  that  ever  lived,  much  too  profound  to  be  tranidaied. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  about  whnt  is  called  *'  Odyle,"  **  «i>ecilic 
infliiciici;«,"  "  ilectro-maKnetisTn,"  "  the  law  of  campen^liou,"  and 
other  sublimities,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  marriage  is  a  greater 
myntcry  than  denth.  Of  the  latter  casualty,  he  nays,  "They  t.ilk 
al>out  dying  in  tlm  newspapers.  Can  they  remember  they  have  lo 
die?  That'slh(;(]ne«tion.  What  is  death  ?  And  stranpcly  enough, 
it's  a  question  one  would  never  put,  if  there  were  ihe  slightest 
chance  of  its  buiug  answered."  This  is  scarcely  good  English, 
ralhrr  foggj"  in  meaning,  and  might  he  called  incoherent  rhap- 
sody ;  but  many  may  think  it  very  clever  and  sublime,  nolwith- 
Fiaiiding.  To  become  popular,  it  is  by  no  means  necessaiy  to  be 
intelligible.  Not  long  ago,  being  in  conversation  with  a  liicrdry 
lady  of  more  than  average  pretension,  she  vt-benicnlly  lauded  a, 
recently  published  poem  of  a  very  wild  and  questionable  cha- 
racter. On  our  asking  her  rea.'*on,  she  replied,  with  great  nahvtf, 
"  UecflURe  1  don't  understand  a  word  of  it.''  We  may  venture  to 
take  this  sample  as  the  representative  type  of  a  numerous  family. 

"  Naiioitn  and  her  Lovers  !"*  'lliank  Heaven,  we  here  return  to 
sublunary  earth,  and  leave  metaphysics  for  actual  humanity.  Mr. 
Gwynne,  whose  funner  works  have  acquired  for  him  a  just  repu-. 
taUon,  is,  as  an  author,  the  very  antipodes  of  Oerman  ininscen-" 
dcntalism  and  occult  philosophy,  (le  deals  with  a  working-da) 
world,  and  studies  and  reprtseuts  man  as  he  is.  lie  indulges  ii 
no  recondite  lucubrations,  but  carries  out  a  plain  and  wholesome 
moral  from  the  simplttst  materials.  Ilia  scene  lies  at  the  obscure 
village  of  Hi.  Eloy,  in  remote  and  rustic  Normandy,  during  the 
early  fury  of  the  first  French  Kevolution.  It  is  more  than  difficult 
to  strike  out  anything  palpably  new  or  original  from  a  subject  and 
an  epoch  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  made  t)ie  (heme  of  the 
imaginative  writer,  and  the  terrible  realities  of  which  exceed  the 
wildest  fictions  of  romance.  We  have  at  the  beginning  a  mur- 
dered cure,  a  ransacked  church,  a  burnt  chateau,  and  a  guillotined 
marquis.  Then  there  aru  Nanette,  the  village  beauty,  with  her 
brace  of  devoted  lovers:  the  accepted  and  affianced  Antoine 
Chfirpentier,  a  selfish  rou^, — and  the  rejected,  Arsene  Polier,  a 
true  heart,  worth  a  hundred  of  his  successful  rival.  Theru  is 
also  a  revohilionaiy  petit-miiitrc,  Jean  Francois  Daridolte,  called 
Citizen  Mucius,  in  couformily  with  the  jargon  of  the  day.  Nanette 
is  simple,  loving,  and  conlidiug,  but  has  plain  cumuion  sense  and 
sound  notions  of  propriety.  8he  refuses  to  be  married  by  civil 
contract  only;  and  altiiongh  exireuiely  in  Io\-e,  rejects  the  pressing 
solicitations  qI'  her  suitor,  and  determines  to  postpone  giving  her 
hand  to  Anloine  until  religion  is  restored  in  France.  The  two 
lovers  are  drawn  as  conscripts.     Both  provt;  gallant  soldiers;  but 

.  •  ••  Nuvette  and  li«  I^vcre."  By  Talbot  Gwynne,  aullior  of  ihe  "  School 
for  Fmlwri,"  -'  The  Life  and  Death  of  SJIat  Barn»tarhe,"  &c.     IBM. 
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Aratar  i?  straHy,  nhilu  Antoiuc  is  gay  and  ilrK^tpatcd.  An^ne  iit 
difuiblfi)  in  Iiis  fim  bnllle  at  MontcntiUo,  and  retires  from  thtt  ser- 
vice Willi  a  mutilated  hand  and  the  ranlc  uf  »ergeant.  Anioine 
l>ecorars  a  captaio ;  his  hcait  ts  inflated  wiUi  vanity  ;  he  now  con- 
ndcni  Nanette  and  her  humble  connections  infinitely  belon-  liiu ; 
he  rvlit-Tps  her  finrej  her  enKa(<«'ment,  ami  pursues  bin  career  of 
prontotton  ;  ho  becomes  a  pimester,  an  intidel,  and  a  licbauchee. 
N'aiM^tto  morries  Artrne,  nt)d  their  lires  pass  as  hap]>ilv  hs  com- 
petetKc,  earned  by  honest  labour,  mutual  love,  and  obscurity,  can 
render  them.  Antoine  marries  the  daughter  of  General  Lun>;eval, 
becomea  a  colonel  for  his  gallantry  at  AuBterlttz,  but  aoon  dis- 
tipatea  his  wife's  fortimc,  is  separated  from  her,  falls  into  disgrace 
and  abject  poiertr.  and  dies  a  beggar  in  the  mill  of  Nanettt^  and 
Awrn*",  where  he  bad  been  received  through  common  charitv, 
without  their  knnwing  him,  and  worn  out  by  premature  decay, 
brought  on  by  drunk iniiess.  From  ihcjic  Klender  ingredients,  Mr. 
Ciwyime  hiut  compounded  a  pleasant  and  profiiabtc  story ;  short, 
well  expre«sed,  and  hastening  on  to  the  derelupmeut,  mthout 
tedious  cpi&odcs  or  wearisome  digressions.  The  whole  is  com- 
prised in  one  small,  widely-printed  volume,  ond  contains  more 
matter  than  iK  often  enpAtided  over  three  goodly  octavos.  He  is 
a  writer  whu  studies  brevity,  and  appear?  to  have  a  constitutional 
horror  of  tiring  his  readers  by  circuiulocuiion.  All  his  works  ai'c 
abort,  and  partake  of  this  character;  he  has  one  defined  pur- 
poM  in  Ticw,  and  neror  deviates  from  it.  There  is  wholesome 
utire  combined  with  the  instniciion,  but  tuimingled  with  gall  or 
biUameas.  A  good  wnnd  is  received  with  additional  welcome 
wben  tbna  couTeycd.  Vie  take  leave  of  lliic  book,  convinced  « ith 
Nanette,  in  her  concluding  reflection,  even  if  we  had  any  doubts 
before,  that  "everything  it  for  the  best  to  the  righteous,  if  not  io 
this  world,  at  least  in  that  which  is  to  eome."  Mr.  Gwynne  is 
gifted  wHh  a  clear  head,  a  sound  underetanding,  a  just  appreciation 
of  ngbl  and  «n)iij;;  and  he  never sufTi-ra  the  fervour  or  exuberance 
of  language  to  obtain  an  umltie  iiifltiunce  over  bis  judgment,  or  to 
mv«ti)y  his  ideas.  It  is  refreshing  to  stumble  on  a  writer  with 
such  true  Knglish  honesty  of  thought,  propriety  of  feehng,  and 
clearocss  of  expression,  when  our  national  literature  is  in  danger 
of  being  emasculated,  not  ao  much  by  ihe  introduction  of  foreign 
idioii),  as  by  adopting  the  laxity  of  continental  opinions  on  the 
most  aeriouE  subjeels. 

"A  mbrose  the  Sculptor,"*  by  Mrs.  Robert  t'artwright,  is  a  work  of 
higher  pretencinn  than  the  laM  we  have  noticed,  and  more  studiously 
elaborated.  The  urtisl  tells  his  own  story,  and  speaking  always  of 
himself  in  the  first  person,  rather  detracta  from  the  general  inlerent 
uid  effect.  'I'hv  authoress,  by  tlms  circtimscribiDg  the  circle  of 
composition,  has  increased  the  difhculties  of  her  task.  But  she 
has  executed  it  well  and  gracefully,  and  has  added  much  to 
her  formt-r  reputation.  There  are  too  many  French  and  Italian 
interpolations  which  disligure   the  \voi\,  while  tliey  exhibit  an 

•  "^Anbroie  the  Sculptor;  an  AutobWraphy  of  Artisl  Lire."  By  Hrt. 
Bobmt  Cart wriglii.  author  of  *•  Chrutabelle, '  tte.    2  vols.    1654. 
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engcrncRS  to  display  a  Inowledge  of  foreign  laiiRuagea,  equally 
iinneccMHry  Binl  ustentatifius.  T!)i»  is  a  besetting  sin  of  many 
writiTs  of  ilic  present  day,  by  no  means  confined  to  novelislB,  aud 
cannot  be  too  mvich  condemned,  as  tending  lu  comtpt  nnr  pure 
Saxon  vernacular,  if  nol  to  siiperseiie  it  entirely.  Tlio  point  and 
moral  of  this  story  is  to  bIiuit  iKe  (iata)  couis(.'i)ueuces  of  unfounded 
jealousv,  but  llie  joalnnsy  bting  in  tttis  cufte  9*i  utterly  bnKult-KS} 
and  resiing  upon  itiich  unreasiblf  suppo»icion!i,  considerably  de- 
stroys our  sym|iathy  fur  the  pruicipal  vuflerfr  and  liglim,  wbu  is 
hurried  iuln  Huicidu  upon  the  sliglitcst  grounds  uhieli  ficliou  has 
e\er  detiscd.  Mra.  Cuitirright,  it  is  true, has  contrived  an  apology 
for  the  bliudcd  «ttukuess  of  her  heroine  by  giving  her  Spanish 
hinod.  engruvcd  ou  an  Italian  stock,  jiisl  as  Shakspeare  ni^ikei 
Othello  a  Moor  to  account  for  liisinJlamniahlc  tcm])erainrnt.  Bnl 
thesiliialion&  arc  totally  dissimilar,  and  the  lu^chinery  handled  with 
very  difl^-rcnt  grndntions  of  skill.  Mating  the  nliglit  bhitnishcs 
tiQUied  above,  there  is  a  pnrily  nticl  feminine  elegance  in  the  style 
of  wrilrng  which  cannot  be  too  nuicb  connnended,  while  there  is 
no  absence  of  strength  in  cr>mpo»i!iun,  wlit-n  strength  is  required. 
But,  again,  there  is  no  relief,  and  no  light,  joyous  characters  iulrn- 
duced  to  enliven  the  nontbre  ftialiireK  of  the  tale.  AiubroHe,  the 
Senlfitor  liiuisc'lf,  vindicates  througUiiul.  in  every  actiuu  of  his  life, 
the  high  moral  supremacy  of  true  genius,  and  supports  the  piin- 
ciple  laid  down  by  Llie  authofL-xs  in  her  picface,  **  in  favour  of  a 
class  whose  talents  and  itttr.inments  entitle  them  to  a  degree  of 
Hocial  distinction  to  which  they  have  not  ns  yet  been  admitted  in 
some  of  the  most  liberal  conntiies  of  Kui-ope."  England,  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  i^  behindhand  in  this  liberal  patronage. 
With  ns  the  accidental  Hristocrncy  of  rank  and  wealth  still  lakes 
place  of  the  more  genuine  nobility  of  education  and  lalenU 

"Clara  MoriRon"*  reads  tamely  after  the  strong  excitement  of 
"  AmbroRC  the  Sculptor."  'J'hiswork  is  of  the  cpictine  class  which 
it  is  dilBcLilt  to  determine.  There  is  nothing  positively  to  con- 
demn, and  litllu  to  praise.  7'he  staple  consists  of  dull,  matlcr-of* 
fact  lellei-s,  long,  prosy  conversations,  and  almost  a  total  absence 
of  incident  or  advculure.  It  appears  that  llie  writer  cuibodic»  her 
own  stxjry.  An  orphan,  dispatched  by  a  cohl,  calculating  undo, 
lo  seek  a  livelihood  at  Adelaide,  iu  South  Australia,  as  a  goremess, 
for  which  »he  has  been  competently  educated.  Disappointments 
and  vexations  fall  upon  her,  and  bhc  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  fiervant-of-all-U'ork,liut  hnally  marries  a  settler  with  sulhcient 
means,  and  re-ascends  to  the  station  to  which  she  has  been  ac- 
cuMouied.  The  epoch  goes  back  to  JB^l,  and  dtsciibes  the 
manners  and  society  uC  the  colony  at  that  lime.  In  a  place  where 
ovcrj-thing  gallops,  and  of  which  so  much  has  been  more  recently 
written,  three  yeais  constitute  a  very  respectable  antiquity.  To 
thuso  who  desire  to  read  all  iliat  a])pcurn  iu  print  coucciiiing  the 
newest  Kl  Dorado^and  who  arc  satiHfied  with  innocuous  gossip,  these 
liule  volumes  may  prove  acceptable. 

*  *'  <3an  &(oris«a :  a  T«Ie  of  South   Auslralin  during  the  Cold  Frrtr.' 
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TH6    BLACKIIIRD. 


It  is  not  a  little  curious  lo  obsene  wlint  amount  of  liberty  inav 
rlth  impunity  Iw  allowpfl  to  the  "  feathered  tribe"  iu  their  dumo»* 
timU-'d  »tale.  My  blacKbird  was,  bowever,  indebted,  in  the  first 
inslnncc,  io  cbanci!  for  the  froedctin  lio  ciijnyeil.  Upon  opening; 
,  1it»  c^ge  one  niominf^  to  cbant;c  bis  hutb,  tiu  i>tc-ppe<l  fortb,  hoiI 
beforv  it  was  possible  to  arrest  bim,  be  w  as  on  tlie  higbcst  puint  of 
tlie  frame  of  ibi--  lorgc  open  window,  looking  down  for  the  ftrst  tinia 
ia  bift  life  on  ibe  broad  expanse  of  naUirc,  m  ilb  no  barrier  betwi-en^ 
Lin  bikI  iu  cnjoynicni.  Ili-avcn  knows  it  in  in  no  tspirit  ofj 
-tnockrry  or  disrespect  tbnl  I  say  it.  but  never  d<ics  his  iuiage,  al' 
Ibat  Hioimnl.  rt-cur  to  inv  niL-iiiury  without  bringios;  uilli  it  that  of] 
I'ope  Pius  the  Sixth,  who,  alWr  having  servril  all  bis  preceding 
life  a  lowly,  unaspiring',  monk,  on  bearing  that  bu  was  elected 
Pope,  drew  himselt'  up  to  a  liei};ht  which  no  one  bad  suspected 
biui  to  poi'svss,  and  reeling  al  las.1  scope  and  power  for  his  im- 
mPUMJ  and  noble  tnlrnts,  Imikin^  round  wilh  a  flushing,  all-anlici- 
'^ting  eye,  upon  ibe  a*«emlded  crowds,  gavcoui  Iiis  aspirations  inl 
|ilio  Lwo  little  words  "Suno  Papa."  I^o  did  not  utter  words,  but 
,bis  Rlnncingeye,  bin  arching  neck,  now  turned  to  the  right,  now  to 
tbo  Irft,  now  up  to  beat-en,  now  down  into  the  far-t^treti'bing  valley 
bcneulh  him,  Kpiike  as  clearly  as  words  could  have  done, "  and  thit', 
ill  ihU,  is  niiue  !"  I  was  afraid  to  move  or  speak,  lest  I  should  pre- 
tiptUle  lii»  flight,  which  I  ^uppoxed,  nowoithy  thfit  I  was,  would 
1)U  fnial:  therefore  there  was  no  disobedience  or  trcacbeiy  in  his 
et<uducl;an  the  contrary,  so  unconscious  was  he  of  doing  wn>ng, 
that  he  paused  at  leaKl  five  ininulcit  on  liiii  pinnacle,  as  if  slowly, 
luxuriously  iubuling  llie  first  coubcionsness  of  perfect  freedom. 

If  the  truth  must  he  told,  I  believe  that,  for  those  five  minutes  he 
lost  all  meinorv  ol  the  past ;  of  rules,  of  discipline,  of  "  heatole^  • 
eten  of  me  !  For  that  short  time  he  lived  in  llio  present,  his  being 
wsftinwhsi  be  saw,  in  what  he  felt;  his  original  nature  hud  resumed 
ila  ftway.  1  kno$f  th>s  was  so,  for  when  al  last  I  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce bis  name,  he  heeded,  nay,  I  am  sure  be  heard  me  not;  but, 
aa  if  ret'ovcring  a  little  from  his  proud  ecstasy,  he  arched  his  nei-k 
two  or  three  times  nioie  rapidly,  more  boldly,  as  it  were;  fixed  his 
'•jras  upon  one  high  true  between  uf^  and  the  garden  ;  Happed  his 
wings  two  or  tree  limes,  as  if  lu  try  their  strength,  found  it  siifli- 
cit-nt ;  and  iu  auolber  monient  wun  ou  the  tup  of  that  tree.  The 
faiinsebold  went  in  pursuit  of  him,  tliu  only  eOcct  of  which  was  lo 
drive  him  to  another  tree,  which  was  within  the  garden — there  hu 
rvmained  several  hours  without  food,  without  motion,  and  without 
uDEWciing  when  culled.     It  seemed  as  if  the  sense  of  libetly  were 

'  The  ItAlian  uame  for  the  faTourile  worm  which  the  blackbird*  vnL 
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Still  all-sufficient  for  htm  ;  but  after  some  lime,  m  I  belicre  ix  not 
iinfrequentl^'  llie  cbrc,  more  subsUnlial  wants  began  to  make  them- 
ftelvtM  full.  I.ibi'rty  i&  no  doubt  ddigtilfiil  to  those  who  arc  inde- 
pendent of  nil  other  beings  for  every  want  and  every  wish;  bul, 
alas !  who  is  ?  Lvn,  at  least,  was  not,  allliouKh  l>is  wild  nature 
enjoyed  it  for  a  moment ;  he  became  scon  coDviuced  that  it  wan  no 
longer  suited  to  him  nor  he  to  it.  lie  6rsl  began  to  answer  to  the 
well-linown  call,  tlien  to  hop  down  from  branch  to  branch,  again  to 
ascend  as  if  the  point  whence  he  could  see  his  former  house  uus 
the  safest,  and  finally  he  flapped  bis  wings  once  more,  hihI  flew  into 
the  window  whence  he  ban  llowii  out  in  the  morning.  Another 
accidental  et-cape,  and  siveedy  rulum,  proved  his  matured  judz^- 
mctit  and  apprerialinn  r>i  civilised  life,  and  he  had  ever  after  his 
reward  in  all  iitt  comforts^  in  addition  to  a  moderate  and  rational 
degree  of  liberty. 

Ar  thr  fn'jil  duly  of  a  biographer,  however,  is  impartiality,  I  must 
conft'SB  thiit  if  Leo  had  all  the  virtues,  he  was  nut  free  from  some 
of  the  vvraknci^svs  of  htiiiiau  nature.  He  was  haughty, Jealous, 
and  somewhat  tyrannical.  The  solitary  sparrow  and  the  uightin* 
gate  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  jealousy.  I  know  not  tvhy,  for 
there  ccrlainly  was  one  canary,  al  least,  which  1  loved  better  even 
than  tliem.  It  niight  have  been  thai  as  she  was  a  lady  he  con- 
sidered her  privileged,  for  I  do  not  like  lo  admit  that  another 
circtnnstauce  could  h^\e  had  any  influence,  namely,  that  the 
canary's  food  was  difftTcrvt  from,  while  that  of  the  nightingale 
and  the  solitary  sparrow  was  the  bame,  as  his  ;  but.  even  between 
these  he  made  Mome  dtstinclton.  The  nightingale  being  so  much 
Bmaller  than  himself,  and  light,  active,  and  expert — partly  from 
generosity,  1  hope,  and  partly  from  the  prudent  determiiiaiiou  of 
making  a  merit  of  necessity,  generally  submillcd,  with  a  tolerable 
share  of  philosophy,  to  his  having  his  portion  of  iho  favourite 
worms  in  peace  ;  but  my  poor  Azini,  my  solitary  sparrow,  whose 
coyly-yielded  and  ever  doubled  affection — doubted,  at  least,  until 
camelhelafit  sad  proof — 1  prized,  for  ihat  reason,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  he  being  about  the  same  size  as  Leo,  and  inSnilety  more 
timid,  reserved,  and  retiring  by  nature;  indeed,  more  so,  I  b<;lieve, 
than  any  olher  European  bird,  was  less  favoured.  What  a  victim 
was  he  during  his  short,  unnatural  life,  to  the  jealousy  and  tyranuy 
of  his  more  worldly  companion,  uhenever  he  dared  to  make  auy 
advances  of  intimacy  towards  me!  What  rendered  this  the  more 
dit'tressing  was  that  every  such  effort  on  Azini'spart  was  a  violence 
done  to  hii)  misanthropic  nature,  \>Ti  to  his  well-founded  horror  of 
our  race. 

My  very  first  occupation  in  the  morning  was  to  feed  my  birds. 
The  blackbird,  nightirir;ale,  solitary  sparrow,  and  blarkcap,  all 
ate  worms  of  various  kinds— the  cjstole,  already  mentioned,  a 
hllle  maggot,  found  iu  chealnuls,  and  called  iu  Italian  gian- 
»e//o,  and  many  others — and  raw  meat;  hut  ihey  so  much  pre- 
ferred the  liornis,  thai  only  Leo  ale  the  raw  meal  willingly.- 
The  great  contest,  then,  was  always  for  the  worms,  uhich  1  kept 
in  a  piece  of  hollow  cauci  in  order  to  dole  them  out  with  due 
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economy  zoyself,  becaa&e  they  were  not  aln'ays  caetly  obtained; 
while  of  all  utlier  food  the  birds  had  ad  Uhiiurtl.     WetntB  procecd- 
ins,  I  nin«t  mention  thai  every  b»r<l  in  iny  avinry  knew:  its  own 
j/itluidual  rnune  es  n'ell  as  household  dogs  do.     The  names  of  tho 
\  blictibirrl   and  soliinrr  spnrrow   1  liave  already  mpuiioned  j   the 
iBigblingale'^  name  was  Peri,   that   of  lh«  blackcap,  Pio,   &c., 
[sod  whun  1  called  one,  Ihe  others  would  no  more  utteiupl  to  coma 
'fimrard,  tlian  tJiu  one  called  wuiUd  fail  to  comr.    I'be  arrange* 
[iwnLs  of  their  morning  repast  were  invariably  as  follows: — Lc 
Itook  his  place  ou  thu  floor,  at  one  Kidu  of  uiy  cbiiir ;  Axiui  at  the 
ilhcr;  Peri  always  at  noni*;  dmtiuicc,  as  much  out  of  bi^ht  as  ira*J 
iristrnt  with  tlic  kccnrst  and  most  accurate  observooce  on  his 
')MUt  of  all  that  pas&ud,  with  the  rapid  and  uever-miiiiiug  Kuizure 
oftbc  wnna  iDteufU>d  for  him,  and,  1  fear, the  mental  feasiing  upou^j 
Utoce  of  the  otlicra.     Now,  my  groat  fiuancial  scheme  was  to  j^xt^ 
Itwo  urtlircc  wonna  to  Aziiu  and  Peri  for  every  one  to  Leo;  not- 
I-fcr  lorittg  them  better,  but  because  he  suffered  less  in  eating  meat, 
altbough    I  do  not  at  all  know  tliut  he  did  not  also  enjoy  mora>| 
eating  wonnsi  I>*^r  strougly-nrgauisvd  bird  \  but  as  our  beet  aim  ia 
lliis  world  should  be  lo  lessen  pain,  rather  than  to  incrcose  enjoy- 
ment, fio  my  object  was  to  enlist  Leo's  robust  stomach  into  the 
,  •qualiulion  which  nature  loves.     And  nov  it  is  that  I  can  scarcely 
expect  to  be  heliered  by  those  who  have  not  aviaries  tliemselves, 
id  it  ia  precisely  for  ihem  that  I  do  not  write — if  I  attempt  to- 
;ribe  the  diliicuUy  I  had  in  eluding  his  vigilance,  and  couso-J 
^ue^t  jcalonsy  and  rcscniment  upon  these  occasions. 

My  usnal  plan  was,  fir^t,  to  give  a  worm  lo  each,  then,  wbtle  he- 
I  vts«ager  to  snatch  the  second,  to  give  htm  a  piece  of  meat  instead, 
land  while  be  was  occupied  with  it,  lo  slip  another  worm  to  my  poor 
expecting  Azim  an  tbe  other  hide  ;  hut  seldom  was  my  sliding  scalo' 
icruwned  with  succe?-!?.     Leo  generally  seized  the  meat,  indeed,  hut 
I  it  was  with  that  ungracious  Hnalch  thcit  marked  ht.s  already  excited 
tanipteioD;  and,  although  having  taken  warning  by  the  dog  and  the 
I  shador.  Iio  held  it  firmly  in  his  beak,  until,  rushing  round  my 
chair,  and  cau&ing  my  poor  terrified  Azim  to  drop  bitt  prize,  htt< 
succeeded  in  securing  it  fur  bimM-ir,  theri'iipun  raiKing  bis  haughty 
liead,  niih   tht-  nnmistakeabhi  uxprcs&iou  of  "  Veai,  vidt  rici." 
Upon  other  occawoiis,  however,  when  wonns  were  so  scarce  aa  to^^ 
vliarpet)  my  ingennity  by  necessity,  and  when  I  had  succeeded,! 
not  in  deceiving,  hut  in  being  tooqniek  for  him, and  when  on  rufih-{^ 
ing  round  he  lias  found  himself  fairly  overreached,  1  yet  beheld 
what  10  Qtliers  would  seem  the  ludicrous,  but  to  my  partial  and 
,  iavestig&ting  eyes,   the   interesting  and   olmost  startling  air  oft 
[olfended  pride  and  wounded  feiiling  with  which  he  would  lumand] 
^hop  away  at   a  quicker  pace   Lbiin  usual,  to  quit  our  unworthy 
presence.    Although   sometimes   be   turned  his  head  and  came 
^back  at  my  earnest  entreaty  and  reiteration  of  the  word  "beatoif," 
which  he  understood  as  well  as  his  own  name,  and  always  became 
c&cited  on  hearing  it,  for  oflener  did  the  moral  f<  eling  overcomul 
,  the  physical  appetite  ;  and,  [tcrsisting  in  hi&  withdrawal,  as  'if  hn 
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heArd  me  not,  for  many  hours  he  woald  remain  so  resentful  as  nol' 
even  to  accept  anything  I  could  offer  bitn. 

The  tii^hliiigate,  as  I  have  said,  he  seklom  mt'ddlod  with.     I 
always  put  hit  portion  on  my  open  hand,  and,  hohling  il  high  up, 
called  "  Peri,"  upon  which  he  would  instantly  fly  forth  from  His 
concealment,  hffht  upon  my  hand,  ent  his  worm,  and  retire  unlit 
again  summoned  forth.    One  day,  however,  Leo  shon-cd  that,  if  he 
was  too  noble  to  hurt  a  creature  so  small,  gentle,  and  aristocratic, 
it  was  not  because  ho  viewed  with  indifference  his  intimacy  with 
rac.     TjCo's  place,  while  T  breakfasted,  was  on  my  left  shoulder,' 
whence  he  ate  of  my  bread,  and  drank  of  my  coffee  from  my  lips. 
If  1  let  too  much  lime  pass  between  his  supphes,  what  indignant 
and  enquiring  eyes  did  he  not  6x  on  mine,  while  ducking  his  beak 
repeatedly  towards  my  mouth,  he  lefl  no  room  for  affecting  to 
misundersUind  his  meaning.     At  breakfaxt   tioie  also,  I    always 
placed  some  little  delicacy  on  my  lap  for  Peri,  in  order  to  pre- 
sen-o  our  ilelighlful  intimacy,  where  he  regularly  came  to  eat  it, 
while  my  canaries,  one  in  particular,  were  on  the  table,  disputing 
with  me  my  egg,  and  pecking  my  fingers  to  reprove  their  slowness 
in  opening  it.     Ou  one  occasion,  I  suppose  I  remained  beading 
forwards  longer  llian  usual  caressitig  and  talking  to  Peri,  for,  pre- 
sently, I  fell  my  ear  laid  hold  of,  though  with  perfect  gcnltenesa^ 
and  my  head  drawn  back  into  its  natural   position.      It  was  by' 
the  beak  of  Leo.     When  he  relin(|uished  his  hold,  his  eye,  not 
aliogi^ther  as  assured  as  usual,  6xcd  itself  on  mine,  to  ask  if  I  bad. 
not  deserved  it.    This  fact  1  give,  as  all  others  I  have  related  oi 
shall  relate,  upon  my  veracity,  although  it  docs  not  depend  on  thauj 
And  now,  why  do  I  speak  of  my  Leo  as  having  been?    Alasf 
alas !  be  exists,  at  least,  no  more  for  me.     J.)esiring  to  visit  my^ 
fiiends   in  England,  I  was  obliged  to   disperse   my   dear   fairdi 
amongst  the  kind  friends  around  me,  who  invited  ihcm.    Leo  fclli 
to  the  lot  of  one  whose  lovely  villa,  embowered  in  trees,  and  whusi 
amiable  family  made  me  only  fear  that  his  affections  might 
weaned  from  me.     Ah,  my  poor  Leo  !  how  unjust  was  1  to  measui 
thy  Constancy  by  ours !     He  wa.s  sent  in  his  owu  cage,  and  with.! 
a  supply  of  all  his  own  sorts  of  food,  especially  of  his  favoriiai 
"  healole^  and  the  lady  who  took  charge  of  Iiim  had  even  endea-( 
vourcd  Lo  modulate  the  tones  of  her  own  most  musical  voice  upoafj 
Uiose  of  mine,  in  order  to  beguile  his  car  in  pronouncing  fats  name : 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.    Never,  from  the  moment  he  left  rac,  could  he 
bo  induced  to  eat  one  single  morsel  of  any  kind ;  and,  although  the 
lady  wrote  to  mc  that  he  bad  escaped  from  liis  cage  to  join  tho< 
^ieatherad  songsters  around  him,  1  shtiddcr  to  think  that  it  was  not 
lis  body  which  escaped,  but  1  hare  never  hod  courage  to  enquire, 
aud  I  never  wish  to  be  informed. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAIXST  Rl'SSIA.  AND  THE 
NKGOTIATIOXS  PEXDING. 

Tn  Uie  month  vhich  has  jaat  elnpsctl,  tctt  ^cat  progress  Iim 
been  made,  if  uot  in  nctiul  wiir,  at  lunst  in  dispulliug^  the  dela- 
lioos  which  hung  like  clouds  upoti  it,  and  prevented  eitlicr  fore- 
light  or  free  nctiou.  One  of  the  triiths,  irhicU  from  the  first  we 
pbunly  dt-nionst rated  and  strennonsly  asserted,  has  hecn  now 
rcndcrt'd  mnnifcist  hcyond  the  posmbihty  of  qnestionin;;.  This  is 
the  utter  indifference  of  Prussia  to  the  ohjcet  of  the  war,  »nd  its 
iat^n'cntion  in  conferences  iind  negutiutioiis  with  the  mere  view 
of  befriending  Rusaia  and  rendering;  active  or  strenuons  mrnsnre* 
ioiposftibie.  The  "  Times**  itself,  which  so  long  clung  to  the  idea 
that  Pnisxin  mnst  be  ur{;cd,  nn<l  might  he  rehed  un,  for  the 
coercion  of  the  Cstnr,  hn*  at  Icnf^th  ahnndoncd  it,  and  frankly  dc« 
Totea  the  I'russinn  monnrch  to  the  iafemal  Gods,  uny,  goes  so  far 
as  to  tiireatea  him  with  tho  IcTiathans  of  Napier  and  Parscval 
Duchesne. 

Vi'c  have  now  still  more  cause  than  ever  to  regret  tlmt  Prussia 
was   not   left  to   her   natural   Htate   of   noutrality.     By   forcing 
Prussia  into  the  Kiiropeau  conferences  on  the  state  of  the  Lo- 
vant,  wc  have  thrown  Austria  and  Prussia  together,  and  ho  linked, 
thetu.  that  one  can  no  longer  take  a  ntcp  without   the  other,  j 
And  as  oue  of  the  Siamese  twins  nas  predetcrniincd  from  thej 
first  not  tu  move  in  hostile  advance,  Austria  ftndn  herself  equally  j 
arrest^fl  in  her  warlike   operations,   or  supplied  with   the  most-^ 
convenient   pretext  for  backwardness  and    hesitation.     What  ex- 
ultation was   not  indnlged    iti,  when  the  treaty  of  four  articles 

rat  to  be  signed  between  the  German  powers  t    Prussia  was  to 

mobilize  her  laudwehr,  and  Austria,  secure  in  Prussian  support,. 

would  be  at   liberty  to   pour   forth   her   legions  on  the  Lowcrj 

>aDubo.     We  said  at  the  tiuic  that  all  this  was  moonshine,  and 

mt  a  treaty  between  Prussin  and  AuHtria,  by  which  eacli  gua- 
itecd  the  existing  territories  of  the  othrr,  and  stipulated   tOn 
:h  to  each  other's  aid  in  case  of  attack,  could  have  no  otheif] 
It  tliau  to  tie  tlio  small  iiurtiuu  of  spirit  and  forwardness  that] 
iraa  in  the  one,  to  all  the  pusillanimity  and  insincerity  of  the 
other. 

Circumstances  have  sliown  how  fully  we  were  right.    Althonj 
Autria's  march  to  occupy  the  PrincipaUties  was  certainly  meant] 

ltd  arranged  in  a  manner  to  be  really  useful  to  Russia,  and 
'little  hostile  to  her  as  possible,  still,  at  the  word  of  the  Cznr,' 
signified  through  Berlin  to  Vienna,  the  advance  of  the  Austrian 
armies  has  been  suspended,  and  we  arc  still  left  to  the  perplexity 
of  determining  whether  the  armies  of  the  young  Emperor  nrc 
icidly  to  be  for  us  or  ugaiust  us. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  overluTC^  ol\V& 

TOL.  xxxri,  « 
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Czar  uoiT  for  the  first  time  contain  verv  important  concessions, 
lind  that  if  these  concessions  ure  fmnkly  made  on  one  side,  deve- 
loped and  rendered  efficient  on  the  oilier,  they  offer  possibilities  of 
peace  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  ambiguous  advances 
of  Russia  nt  any  previous  time. 

It  is  »aid  now,  that  Kussia  offers  to  concede,  nhat  previously 
she  never  would  listen  to,  the  ndmission  of  a  joint  protectorate  of 
all  the  European  powers,  for  causing  the  lires,  liberties,  and 
interests  of  the  Chriatiuu  Rayahs  of  Turkey  to  be  respected. 
Tiicre  are  some  who  recoil  at  the  very  mention  of  a  protectorate 
as  injurious  and  menacing  to  Turkey.  Ixt  us,  however,  not 
stick  at  u.-imea,  or  (|uarrel  about  theuj.  The  atlentiuu  of  Europe 
is  now  89  fully  fixed  upon  Turkey,  and  our  commercial  and  poli- 
tical relations  with  that  country  arc  not  only  now  so  many  and 
80  universal,  hut  certain  to  augmcni  daily,  that  th«  interest  borne 
by  the  Christiiins  of  the  West  to  the  Christian  races  in  Turkey,  is 
Homethiug  tliat  cannut  be  eS'accd.  IJI<jt  the  word  prutcclurate 
from  every  tn;iity,  and  even  omit  the  use  of  it  in  crcry  nego- 
tiation, the  protecting  hand  of  the  Christian  countries  and  go- 
vernments of  Europe  will  not  less  he  felt;  and  any  grave  out- 
rage upon  the  Christiatia  of  the  Levant,  every  act  of  opprossioD 
and  oblivion  of  their  rights,  will  infallably  arouse  public  opinion 
to  demand  remedy  and  reparation.  In  this  state  of  things  to 
banish  the  word  protectorate  truni  treaties  will  he  of  no  avail. 
The  feeling  and  the  necessity  will  always  exist.  It  is  for  the 
Turks  to  leave  this  Rymptithy  and  protecting  feeling  no  object, 
by  at  last  treating  their  foi-mer  Rayaha  as  brethren  and  as  equals. 
If  Utev  do  not  advance  towards  this,  Europeans  will  interfere, 
if  not  by  amis,  at  lea^t  by  agitntion  and  expostulation,  and  in  the 
end,  perhaps,  by  material  sympathy,  or  an  imitation  of  American 
flibustery.  It  is  better  far  to  obviate  all  this  by  a  common  treaty 
betweeu  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  which  Turkey  itself  need  be 
no  party.  This  treaty  may  provide,  that  no  one  power  apart 
from,  or  iudependeut  of  the  other,  sball  interfere  or  demand 
cither  reparation  or  amendment  with  regard  to  the  trentmeut  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

Some  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  the  fulness  of  the  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Ru-tsin,  which,  it  is  said,  excepts  the  rights  of  the 
Ku««u>Gt'eek  Church  at  Jerusiilcm.  As  Russia  is  aloue  of  this 
persuasion,  it  repuiiiHte?i  the  idea  of  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant governments  inlcrfcrinx  in  negotiations  with  regard  to 
a  subject  to  which  their  ideas  must  be  foreign,  and  their  interests 
Opposed.  Such  a  demand,  if  made,  is  ni>t  admissible ;  and 
wrhntever  specious  reason  Russia  may  have  for  alleging  that  this 
ijuostiun  regiu'da  merely  her  and  the  Porte,  it  is  plain  that  tbc  ex- 
ciusivo  protectorate  or  interference  of  Russia  can  in  no  ca-io  be 
Admitted,  as  it  would  reopen  the  door  for  all  tbo^e  quarrels  and 
cnibarrassments  that  have  occurred.  If,  however,  Kussia  has 
iDude  iu  good  faith  the  concession  of  establishing  a  joint,  instead 
of  an  exclusive  protectorate,  over  the  lUyalis  of  Turkey,  it  is  plain 
that  she  must  abandon  any   similar  claim  with  respect  to  the 
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jPfttrmrdi,  nnd  cvmi  tlic  Clirlstiftns,  wlio  will  be  touch  wder  under 

flb«  general  ganrautee  of  Europe,  tlmu  under  tempcniry  stiptitu- 

ftions, drawn  up  under  tiie  pressure  and  in  the  precipiutioii  of  war. 

TIic  other  point  which  llussin  is  represented  as  williug  to  cede, 

is  the  complete  freedom  aud  opening  of  the  Daoubc.     If  Russia 

be  ■aincere  jn  this  offer,  she  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  her 

lutino  and  vexatious  establiahiucots  and  batteriw  at  the  dif- 

it  outlets  of  that  greni  river.      Its  atnJnm  must  bccmne  really,] 

well  as  nominally,  free.     And  no  Russian  colours,  i^uus,  aa- 

litarr  or  other  authorities,  must  bo  seen  upon  the  Danube. 

If  these  two  concessions  he  frankly  nnd  fully  madc^  nnd  at  the 

twoe  time  the  speedy  evAcuatioa  of  the  Principalities  promised, 

•  it  then  Ixrcomts  a  qucntiou  ^vhctUcr  such  cunc(.-t>siuus  uuglit  nut  to 

titfy  the  belligerent  powers,  aud  whetlic-r  they  mi^hc  not   bo 

[made  the  bnsis  of  future  peace.     ^Ve  most  confesa  here,  as  an 

ipiiiiou,  thai  BUL'h  otl'urs  arc  not  to  be  despised  or  scouted.     They 

[ooght  not,  indeed,  to  be  Allowed  to  interrupt  military  operations, 

'  until  we  hnre  proofs  that  the  offers  are  real  and  sincere,  and  will 

lie  allowed  to  be  citcndcil  to  the  full  ^itisfiictiun  of  the  Uu  prcnt 

«omplaiuts  and  dangers  which  they  meet.     But,  at  the  same  time, 

"we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  such  oQers  ou^-ht  not  to  be 

'li^itlr  rejected  without  a  hearing  on  the  f^unil  that  they  are 

jlntiimaesc,  and  that  the  allies  had  not  yet  acquired  cither  the 

l^uuiteea  or  the  glory,  which  would  warraut  their  putting  an 

lend  to  the  war. 

The  ubjtn-'tions  to  entertaining  even  a  thought  of  peace  at  this 
Ivomrnt — objections  hut  loo  general — are,  fir^t,  that  we  have  not 
jluid  glory  enough,  and  thai  wc  have  not  struck  a  good  blow  with 
'cither  fleet  or  army.     Aloreover  n  guarantee  is  to  be   obtained 
«lon^  with  glory — a  material  gunrantec,  such  as  Lord  Lyudhurst 
intistcd  on.     Let  it  be  Bessarabia  or  the  Crimea  ;  a  conquest,  in 
fnct,  of  some  kiud,  to  exist  as  a  proof  that  Russia  was  humbled. 
*Iliere  are  utliers  u'hd  do  not  prc&d  so  much  for  permanent  con- 
4)acst  M  for  a  great  ftcliicvcnieut— the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  the 
deatniction  of  the  Russian  fleet.     And  many  would  fain  follow 
this  up  by  stipulating  that  Russia  shall  never  ngftin  be  atluwcd  to 
have  an  overgrown  lleot  on  the  Black  Sea  menacing  to  Constan- 
tinople and  t»  Kuropc. 

Such  sentiments  and  demands  are  certainly  very  natural,  nnd 
by  no  means  nujusl.  But  are  they  prudent  (o  entertain?  ^Ve 
ahall  be  much  delighted  Co  hoar  that  Sebastopol  is  dustmyefl. 
Mid  thatCmnstftdt  in  taken.  "Wc  should  be  eveu  still  more  pleased 
to  learn,  that  Omer  I'acha,  Lord  Raglan,  and  the  Marshal  Ht. 
Arnaud  had  advanced,  and  defented  the  Russians  in  a  pitched 
battlr.  But  the  "Jidinbnrgli  Review,"  tlic  orgftn  of  the  Whigs, 
lusurefl  us,  that  an  advance  of  the  English  army  is  impusstblu 
until  it  can  collect  means  of  transport  from  Asia,  RunijK:  affurd- 
iog  none.  The  "Times,"  another  ministerial  organ,  though,  wc 
admit,  a  very  independent  one,  presses  for  aSehastupol  expedition, 
on  the  very  ground,  that  an  advance  beyond  the  Danube  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  a  battle  or  even  stnitegic  manoeuvres  ate  uoX,  VqNi<^ 
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expected  from  armies  so  destitate  of  cat&Iit  as  ours,  and  so  fnr 

short  of  tUe  immense  masses  to  which  the  east  of  Europe  is  accus- 
tomed. 

"We  do  not  licltcvc  in  these  obstacles;  and  we  deprecate  such 
dixsuasioDS,  fur  rcaaoas  thHt  we  shall  show  by  aud  by.  War  should 
never  stand  still,  and  wc  do  not  see  insurmountable  obMruction  to 
auy  of  these  achicvcmcots.  But,  after  all,  their  success  it  not 
^certaiu;  and  we  should  thiuk  wli»t  we  might  ask  of  Kumib  even 
f^er  their  succesafiil  accomplishment,  in  order  to  arnvc  at  a  fair ' 
conception  of  what  we  onglit  to  demand  previous  to  incurring  the 
risk,  tlic  loss  of  life,  the  expenditure  of  resources,  strength,  and 
means,  which  must  be  the  rnsult  of  nil  great  naval  aud  iniUtaTj 
enterprises. 

First  of  nil,  what  is  meaut  by  material  guarantees?  that  por- 
tentous word,  invented  by  Lord  Lyndliurst,  or,  indeed,  taken  bj 
him  from  the  Czar's  own  vocabuhirj-.  The  capture  of  the  Crimea, 
and  its  pcnunncnt  retbutiou  from  Russia,  or  restoration  to  the 
Turks,  would,  indeed,  deprive  the  Ituasians  of  a  seajwrt,  and  iuca- 
pncitatc  thciu  for  some  time  from  lording  it  on  the  Black  Sea. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Crimea  to  the  Turks,  or  its  retcntioa 
by  118,  eould  be  inserted  in  no  treaty  of  peace  that  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  campaign,  or  eampuigns,  overrunning  Itussia,  and 
threatening  it  with  pcrmaitoiit  occupation.  Napolcoa  demanded 
little  more  of  Alexander  than  that  he  should  proscribe  English 
increbaiidisc,  and  make  war  upon  Etigliah  policy.  Ratbcr  than 
submit  to  this,  Alexander  atlowed  his  capital  to  be  burned,  his 
couutry  ravaged  aud  occupied  by  -100,000  men.  Nicholas  must  re- 
sort to  a  Mimdar  extremity  rather  than  abandon  the  Crimea;  and 
unless  we  arc  prepnrcd  to  emulate  the  French  expedition  of  1812, 
wu  had  better  not  demand  that  ivUich  liusaia  cauuut  grant  without 
signal  dislionour  and  deep  Immillntion.  I  f  we  cannot  take  thcOrimea 
permanently  from  Russia,  what  material  goarantee  ean  we  have  that  i 
she  shall  never  meuace  the  Porte?  To  deprive  her  of  Bessarabial 
would  give  no  such  guarantee.  Had  we  not  better  bo  contented 
■with  other  than  a  materiid  guarantee?  Turkey  and  its  position 
aud  its  independence  make  no  part  of  the  general  law  of  Europe. 
They  were  exclndcd  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Let  it  now  become 
B  law  of  Kuropeaa  policy,  that  no  existing  power  shall  extend  its 
territories  nearer  to  CtmstJintinoplc.  Let  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bo«ph(>ru8  be  tabooed  to  the  Hmbilion  of  any  and  of  every  slate. 
Let  tbe  Danube  be  declared  free,  aud  the  Principalities  neutral. 
Let  all  future  relations  of  European  nations  with  tiic  Porte  be 
mnnagcd  by  a  general  commission,  not  individual  claims  orcflbrtt. 
Let  Russia  solemnly  accept  such  terms;  and  Europe,  we  thiuk, 
need  not  require  any  other  or  more  material  guarantee. 

There  are,  however,  some  politicians  iu  both  Whig  and  Tory 
ranliH,  who  think  that  the  present  war  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  nway  without  compelling  Russia  to  recede  from  her  advanced 
jwsitiuns  bouth  of  the  Cnncasus.  They  recommcud  the  tiiking  of 
the  Crimea,  the  destruction  of  all  Russian  domination  over  the 
CircassiaiiB,  and  their  expulsion  from  Georgia,     The  "Edinburgh 
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rirw"  even  recommends  that  OmcrPncha  and  liis  army  slioiilc 
"be  trmnsferrcd  to  Krxerum  to  effect  the  Intter  object,  leaving,'  thp 
l>atiubiRn  proviuces,  with  tlie  aid  ofAuBtrifl,  lo  take  care  of  thcm-i 
•elten. 

It  would,  iDdccd,  bare  hcca  most  desiraMe  to  hare  maintniiicd 
I  the  independence  of  Ocorfria  nnd  Arnicnia — a  great  objcrt,  wliicU  i 
[<Ki^lit  to  have  been  looked  to  from  the  coiunieneeineut  ol"  tlie  rejgr 

'  Nicholas.      Unfortuiintely  we  have  allowed  Rii>8ia  to  nssnmo| 
tn   this   r<'^ioii  the  chnrncter  of  the   ouly  Christian   protecting! 
jiower.     iMcuaccd  and  maltreated  by  the  two  great  Mnh»ui«dnuf 
nnd  emijires,  the  Chriattnns  of  tticse  regions  have  found  am 
igcr  and  a  gu.irdian  in  Kussia.     We,  in  order  to  tear  thcn^J 
F/rotu  UuMia,  have  no  other  «»y  of  doing  »y  than  of  allying  withtj 
|tlie  .Mu»snl[DDn  tribes  and  empires,  and  restoring  their  domina-j 
m.     We  m»y  make  it  plain  in  Europe,  that  in  supporting  foi 
the  moment,  and  for  the  mnintcaancc  of  the  c\isting  empire,  thtt^ 
Crescent  against  the  Cross,  we  by  no  means  wish  permanently  tuj 
degrade  the  Cro*3.     But  how  are  we  to  convince  the  Georgians  of 
this?     English  officers  lead  the  Tutkish  nrniics  iu  Arnitmia.     Oui 
'lia»a!  odiccrs  and  our  diplomatic  agents  have  fraternised  with  tha-" 
I  prophet  Sctiitrayl  and  the  Circassian  Mahomcdiius.     Bat  this  is'i 
far  moro  menacing  than  eiiconniging  to  the  Georgian  Christiaus^^ 
who  seem  to  ser\*e  the  Czar  with  enthusiiwrn,  and  who  have  no 
kffjuon    to   re>{Hrd    the   Kiigli»h   as   liberators.      Supposing   thaC^ 
rGcorgift  were  rescued  from  the  Cznr,whsit  is  to  be  its  fate?     Is  iCiJ 
be  restored  to  Persian  sovereignty  or  •uxeraitity?     How  is  it-' 
[to  be  protected  from  the  mountain  triljes  which  seeli  to  dominate 
loTcrandplundcrthe  inhabitants  of  the  lower  regions  and  valleys?^ 
Vc  may  get  over  the  diBiculty   of  having  Greeks  and  Slavons<4 
ittgaiust  us  iu  ThcssQly  and  in  Bulgaria;  but,  in  Georgia,  we  can 
Btithcr  bring  the  same  forces  nor  the  same  nrgumeut.s  against  the 
Kussinas.     We  cannot  march  to  the  liberation  of  a  people  who* 
do  not  wish  to  be  liberated,  nud  who  prefer  a  Christian  to  a  Ma^j 
bouedan  sovereign.* 

Iu  the  programme,  however,  of  the  requirements  which  we 
fthonid  imist  upon  in  making  peace  with  Russia,  was  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Circasiiaus.  \Ve  canuot,  it  is  said,  abandon  a  people., 
with  whom  wu  have  opened  coiunmnicatiou,  to  whom  we  sentf 
l«(lic«rs  and  arms.  Tiord  Lynilhunt  insisted  upon  this,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  n  general  feeling  throughout  the  countrj-  and  in 
Partiament  in  fiivour  of  the  Ciroissians.  Their  indulgence  in 
their  own  peculiar,  but  not  cruel,  slave-trade,  does  not  destroy 
I  their  popularity  with  us.  We  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
them  on  account  of  their  patrinrchal  Imhits.  But  we  miiitt  say, 
that  to  stipulate  in  a  treaty  Cor  the  independence  of  the  Circas- 
Binns,  is  to  establish  the  causes  of  eternal  war.  Could  wo  send 
1CK>,000  men  from  India,  move  them  from  Bassora  to  Tiflis,  nnd 
drive  the  Russians  fi-om  Transcaucasia  altogether,  then  wc  might 

*  8i«  hi  Haxthaiuca'i  Transcaucasia,  the  aenlimeals  vf*  tbo  AmMnians 
lowanli  Kussii. 
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pretend  nntl  liope  to  establish  the  Cancnsua  itself  ns  indcpendnit. 
But  to  tdl  KuMia  that  Geor{;ia  and  ArmeiuH  »K»II  be  left  her,  hut 
ihnt  the  Tcry  niiul  to  hoth  shiill  he  bloclicd  up  nj^aiiist  her,  ih  to 
aim  ftt  what  is  iniprnrticnblc.  Were  Russia  to  stipulnto  th»t  she 
irould  respect  Cin:at»i.in  independence,  she  could  ntntx  obsene 
such  stipuintion ;  the  feuds  would  be  eternal,  the  causes  of  quarrel 
daily.  "Wc  hnvc  no  doubt  that  thi^  vcrr  question  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Circnssinnii  forms  one  of  tbc  chief  considerations  of 
the  Cabinet,  called  as  it  is  at  present  to  wei<;b  the  oilVrs  of 
Russia,  which  arc  known  to  content  the  Pnissittns,  and  which  has 
not  been  stamped  by  the  disapprobation  of  Austria.  The  Vienna 
Conference  is,  no  doubt,  to  meet  again  to  discnsit  and  answer 
them.  But  they  are  too  grave  to  be  cren  discussed  at  Vienna 
before  rrrerencc  is  made  to  eacb  court,  and  n  decisive  opinion 
obtained.  Tlils  decisive  opinion  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
arrive  at  and  be  n^eed  about  iu  the  British  Cabinet.  Austria  and 
Prussia  arc,  of  course,  nyerse  to  any  tcnderncsx  for  Circnasia 
atanding  iu  tbc  way  of  peace.  Austria*8  anxieties  are  for  the 
Duuubc,  not  the  Koubaii ;  and  if  wc  arc  to  continue  the  war  fur 
Circiissin,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  succour  of  the  Gcrm:in 
powers  ii  not  to  be  counted  up^jii.  "Whether  Frauce  is  likely  to 
prolong  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  Cireassitms,  in  another  point. 
But  it  ia  much  to  be  feared  that,  however  we  may  count  upon  the 
staunch  alliance  of  Franco,  and  the  wretched  racillnting  MupporC 
of  Austria,  forthcEnropcin  quc-siion  of  rirndcnng  Constantinople, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Principalities  independent  ol"  Itutaia,  we 
cannot  count  upon  their  support  nud  alliimce  for  the  purpose  of 
any  Asiatic  policy. 

But  to  come  to  any  conclusion  respecting  the  justice  or  expe- 
diency of  conditions  of  peace,  we  must  consider  tlic  actual  state, 
and  prospects,  and  possibilities  of  the  war.  Looking  to  them,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  the  Russiaus  have  egrcj;ion^Jy  failed  ia 
their  offensive  operations,  and  have  not  obtained  any  one  sinijle 
object  proposed  by  them  at  the  outset.  Never  had  a  great  mi- 
litary monarch  fairer  opportuuilic».  He  had  seized  the  Principa- 
lities, turned  to  the  use  of  his  armies  its  resources,  and  had  months 
to  prepare  in  Bucluircst  for  any  plan  of  offensive  operations  that 
militiiry  talent  and  eipcricnce  cuuld  devise.  The  TurLa  had  never 
more  ilian  80,000  men,  of  which  a  great  portion  were  in-efridam. 
Of  these  men  15,000  were  in  the  Dolirucbeha,  30^000  in  Widden 
or  at  Sophin,  The  Danubian  fortrcsscji  required  their  garrisons, 
and  Omer  Pacha  had  actdom  more  than  30,000  men  at  Shumla. 
If  the  Russians  were  at  all  eqiuil  to  tlieir  reputation,  here  weic 
ample  opportiiniticH  of  victory.  But  no  use  was  made  of  tlicia. 
The  Russian  soldiers  ahowcd  a  want  of  conrage  at  Oltenitxa,  and 
faltered  when  called  on  to  march  to  the  assault  of  even  u  ditch. 
At  Cctnte  they  were  equally  worsted  when  on  the  defensive.  Gorts- 
chakofF  was  paralysed  by  the  vieiuily  of  our  fleets,  whose  atcamers, 
it  waa  Ihonght,  would  penetrate  the  mouth  of  the  Dauuhe,  and 
disturb  oiieintions  on  its  sonthern  side.  Paskeaitch  oTcrnilcd 
tb/t  hesitatiojij  nod  j'usbed  Luders  over  the  river  quite  needkwly  : 
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"wt  nerer  dnraioci)  of  penetrating  into  the  Dnnube,  intcrferinf; 

rith  tl)p  enemy's  oj:cnitioiis,  or  Hdvniiciitg  lieliind  Buchnrest.     But 

■11  llitT  Russian  caution  nnd  prcliininnry  movcineuts  k>»t  fur  tliem 

prccicns  time  i  nnil  when  ther  did  form  the  siege  of  Sitistniij  it 

^ma  too  Into  to  mftke  regnlHt  iipprondies  to  it,  mennced  ns  were  the 

_  trswith  the  allies  frum  VHrna.    The  Russian  genemi,  thcrc- 

|ireci|)itntcd  tin;  opcratioiia  of  the  aiegf,  risked   prciniitnre 

:s,  which  bilcd  and  dishenrtencd  the  soldiery.     The  csHitiplfri 

during  of  ollicers  nud  {;onernl  could  uut  supply  ur  restore  their 

tt;  Mild   I'nskewitch  was  obliged,  for  the  first  time  in   bia 

'career,  to  nbnndon  n  military  enterprise. 

This  failure  has  had  ita  effect  upon  the  Czar.     If,  with  the 
A  11^1(1- French  but  lonming  in  the  (li&tnnce,  he  whs  nnahic  to  bent 
the  Turlift,  to  win  a  fortttied  pftssagc  over  the  Danube,  or  strike 
a  blow  at  Schiimla,  bow  aliould  he  bo|>e  for  any  rquid  aueccbs  when 
tbct  allied  troops  advanced,  and  eren  Atutrin  was  bound  to  mnrcli 
to  their  aid  tinleso  Rusajir  retired  from  the  Danube?    The  Cjtnr  hn«.| 
«vow«d  himself  sensible  uf  this  by  the  oiler  of  ibcfic  terms  of  pcncOi 
rliiefa  ve  hare  been  discussing.     They  coiitnin  certainly  much.] 
Iter  coucewious  thnn    he  w»a  willing    to  ninke  at  the-    con)>.| 
icemcnt  of  the  cani|)Hign;  bo  that  the  war  m  far,  Itowevet 
martcd  by  no  rcry  astounding  trait  of  heroism  or  military  genius, 
cannot  be  wiid  to  have  been  unproductive. 

It  IB,  huvevcr,  iiut  fair  to  calculate  or  sum  up  the  military 
nrsiiUs  of  n  canipHi^n  in  the  mouth  of  July,  by  whicli  time  the 
fprrliminariea  for  striking  a  gri?«t  blow  may  only  have  been  coiu- 
>letod.  We  happen  to  have  good  sources  of  intelligence  from  the 
laltio,  and  we  believe  the  eoiincttou  of  the  aavnl  commanders 
there  is,  that  Cronstadt  may  be  reduced.  There  has  hitherto  been 
■bown  the  utmost  caution  in  making  known  to  the  enemy  even  the 
power  of  attack,  lest  they  might  be  induced  to  alter  and  improve 
their  mode  of  defence.  The  new  mortars  and  the  spherical  shtlla 
have  not  been  ever  tried,  except  at  Woolwich,  so  lliiit  their  employ 
and  their  deatructivu  rcMuUa  iit  Croustadt  will  piobuhly  be  theti 
introduction  to  the  world,  ThotM;  mortnnt  cau  throw  their  shcUs^ 
a  dktaace  of  betu  ecu  three  and  four  miles,  and  wiih  such  preei- 
^NBon  aa  to  full  within  a  space  of  tivcnty  yards  square.  The  acliuu 
these  thelU,  thrown  from  the  anchorage  hitcly  explored,  and 
rfaicfa  is  completely  without  the  range  of  the  giiii;*  of  either  the 
IbrtrcM  or  iU  forts,  is  such  i\5  to  render  certain  the  destruction  of 
erery  wooden  count rnct ion  within  the  town,  and  harbour,  and  forts- 
of  Croastadt,  including,  of  course,  the  twenty  sail  of  the  liue^ 
The  latter  feat  achieved,  or  even  half  achieved,  the  admirals  would 
brave  the  fort«  ^t  ith  their  line -of -battle  Eihip.4,  and  follow  each  other 
'  -elusc  tu  the  chief  batteries  of  Croll^tadt  itself.  It  has  been  onid 
of  late,  even  in  Parliament,  that  a  vouci  uf  wnr  cannot  engage  ia 
■  contest  with  a  stone  battery.  This  u[>iiiion  hu*  been  a  subject 
of  derision  in  the  fleet.  Of  the  auenitited  batteries  in  tiers,  it 
it  well  known  that  it  is  only  the  first  dischiirgcs  that  arc  formida- 
ble, so  bbudiug  is  the  smoke.  It  is  Sir  Charles  Nupicr's  opinion, 
tbat  there  is  no  battery  ia  c:Ki6tencc  that  coitlA  \w\\  owt  \.ttevA^ 
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minulcs  before  tlic  brondsidrs  of  the  DnVe  of  'VVrllinfrton  poured 
fortb  at  the  rnte  of  three  rounds  in  two  luiDUtes.  Our  line-of- 
hiUtle  &htps  have  uot  yet  durini;  the  wnr  brcn  placed  in  front  of 
a  batter)*;  when  they  arc  they  will  blow,  tiot  only  the  stone  bat- 
tcrleSf  but  the  piles  of  theory  built  upon  them,  into  the  nir.  Sol- 
diers, however,  are  requisite  to  complete  the  work  which  snilors 
have  commenced.  The  cnptiire  of  CroiiHtmlt  renders  the  destinic- 
tiun  of  St.  Pctei-sburf,'  I'casible — how  or  why,  it  is  for  ibe  pri;sfiiit 
premature  to  explain.  Jiut  whenever  the  results  of  wnr  hnve  been 
achieved,  und  when  it  is  desirable  fur  our  fleets  iiud  troops  to  retire 
from  CroustHdt,  it  h  quite  possible  to  restore  the  islaud  on  which 
the  fortress  ia  built  to  its  originnl  state ;  that  is  to  a  mere  snud- 
bank,  over  %vhicL  the  waters  llow  witeiicvcr  the  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain winds  einixei  tliem  to  rise,  as  it  does,  in  a  kind  of  title. 

The  conquest  of  Cl"on»tftdt,  with  the  subsequent  operations  for 
the  (Icstructiuu  of  St.  Pctei^bu^,  luust  nut  be  supposed  conclu- 
sive of  the  Cznr's  subniia&ion.  He  ucvcr  pretended  to  compete 
with  IDngland  iu  nuval  power,  much  less  witli  Kngland  and 
France.  And  his  furtresaes  and  even  his  capital  bcin};  knocked 
about  by  the  most  powerful  alliance  and  mightiest  Hect  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  may  make  the  Cz^ir  still  more  determined  to  wear 
out  hiti  oppoiuMit!!,  Hud  defy  tlient,  as  Alexander  did  Napoleon, 
from  his  vii<it  solitudes.  What  the  capture  of  Cronstadt  would 
not  do,  could  the  capture  of  Scbastopol  eftcct  t  The  conquest  of 
Scbastopol  U  admitted  on  all  hands  to  he  a  mllit»ry  more  than 
n  uaviU  operation.  It  is  a  lortiv^'s  completely  dependent  on  the 
Und.  It  is  conimaniled  by  higlier  grounds,  and  from  those  Ingher 
grounds  it  is  even  supplied  by  vvnter^  which  is  not  to  be  had 
otherwise  within  the  towu.  Sebastopol  must  therefore  be  rc- 
doced  by  a  laud  fiirce,  and  that  land  foi-cc  must  be  an  army  equal 
to  the  conque<>t  of  the  Crimea. 

At  present  the  tide  of  public  opinion  sets  strongly  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Crimea.  This  is  a  craving  for  something  tangi- 
ble, and  most  doctors  deprecate  a  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Seretli  or  the  Pruth.  The  "Edinburgh  Review" 
cTcn  recommends  the  transference  of  Oracr  Pasha  and  of  his  army 
to  Armenia  and  Georgiiu  It  is,  however,  upon  the  D»nube,  the 
Dnicbtcr,  the  Thciss,  and  the  Pnilh,  that  the  fate  of  empires  in 
the  south  rtnd  rjist  of  Knropc  have  always  been  decided.  We 
have  said  before,  that  lleeta  do  not  decide  tlie  falc  of  kingdoms. 
\Vc  uiiglit  add,  neither  do  nicgcs.  Napoleon,  tliougb  an  ar- 
tillery (itficcr  who  first  rose  to  eminence  in  the  conduct  of  a 
siege,  still  hnd  a  horror  of  sieges.  Jlc  ncrcr  undertook  one  when 
lie  could  help  it.  He  knew  it  to  be  one  of  great  dilliculty,  time, 
and  losH,  with  no  propoi-tionatc  result.  That,  which  iu  war,  is 
productive  of  most  results,  is  the  winning  of  a  battle,  or  victory 
ui  the  licld.  An  army  that  takes  a  toMU  or  fort,  may  not  take 
another.  It  may  be  considered  an  isolated  exploit.  But  a 
general  that  bents  the  armies  uf  a  potentate  iu  the  Iteld,  will  be 
presumed  able  to  beat  other  armies.  Tlic  i}atllcs  of  Jena,  of 
Auateriitx,  of  Wagruw,  were  decisive.     The  beaten  monarch  came 
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to  tbc  ftct  of  his  mnquisher.  No  siege,  uo  blockade,  no  caphure 
of  a  town,  or  even  of  n  capital,  can  have  thcsnuic  I'csiilt.  If,  there- 
fore, wc  »ro  beiit  on  decidedly  liumbliufi;  the  Czar ;  if  wc  arc  not 
to  be  coDtented  vith  the  freedom  of  the  Danube,  or  the  joiut 
protectorate  of  the  IHirkish  llnyahs — if  we  must  have  raatcrial 
gturautcea,  »iich  as  Fiulanit,  or  the  CrimcA,  or  Georgia, — and  if 
wo  pretend  seriously  to  drive  Kussih  from  the  Black  Sea^we 
miuit  make  np  our  mind  and  oiu*  strength  to  bent  her  in  the 
6eU.  There  i»  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Sebastopul,  Cron- 
•tadt,  Georgia,  oil  these  are  false  scents.  The  field  of  battle  nud 
of  conquest  lies  before  our  armies  at  the  present  moment.  The 
KuksinuB  ue  ill  Moldavia  to  the  iioi-th  of  the  Danube,  whilst  the 
Turks  and  the  Anglo- French  ore  encamped  upon  it.  March 
npou  the  Russians  and  beat  them — that  would  be  Napoleon's 
plan.  ]f  we  cannot  do  that,  we  had  better  make  peace.  There 
U  no  use,  nor  dignity,  in  blustering  against  Kussia,  and  not  at- 
tacking her  armies  where  they  arc  to  be  found.  To  go  aside 
from  tbcm,  to  run  to  the  Crimea,  whilst  they  are  iu  Moldavia; 
to  plead  that  wc  have  no  mules  to  carry  officers'  portmanteaus, 
that  we  cannot  move  wttliout  the  means  of  transport,  tlmt  wc 
have  not  cavalry  tu  meet  the  s(|uadrun8  of  Russia,  thai,  ihc  coun- 
try M  too  vast  to  enter  upon,  too  low  to  be  healthy,  too  rude,  and 
depopulated,  aud  sterile,  for  occupnlion — all  these  are  but  ex- 
cuses to  evade  aud  escape  tbe  true  bruul  of  the  war.  Tbcy 
betray  fear,  and  a  disindiuntiou  to  meet  even  a  diiicorafitcd 
enemy,  which  can  but  embolden  that  enemy,  aud  allow  him  to 
recover  streugth  and  courage.  "We  know  the  difficulties  to  he 
coateuded  with,  the  risks  to  be  ruu.  The  army  which  attacks 
Baada  is  no  liomogeneous  one,  obedient  to  a  single  command, 
moved  by  a  genius  and  a  will.  There  arc  scvcrnl  commanders, 
who  hasc  to  connect  nud  tu  combine.  War  has  not  proved  or 
developed  the  lalrnts  of  any  general,  or  given  him  the  ouly  true 
right  to  commimd,  the  oidy  daim  to  be  listened  to  and  obeyed 
without  demur. 

It  matters  not.  Great  things  have  been  done,  and  great  cha- 
racters  achieved  at  first  by  men  who  had  very  defective  materials. 
Look  at  Kapoleou  eiilcring  upon  his  first  Itidiaa  campaigns. 
Did  he  write  to  the  Directory  that  he  could  not  move  because  be 
wauted  means  of  transport  ?  Did  he  hesitate  to  march  his  shoe- 
leas  troops  through  the  snows  and  rocks  of  the  Alps?  Did  ho 
wait  to  discipline  his  revolutionary  bands?  No — he  merely 
soogbt  out  the  nearest  aud  surest  way  to  reach  the  enemy.  Na- 
poleon, with  30,000  men,  and  less,  attacked  double  the  number  of 
foc».  Wc  do  not  expect  to  see  such  wonders  or  such  military 
genius  M'pcated.  But  the  100,000  Anglo-French  arc  alone,  un- 
supported hy  cither  Turks  or  Austrians,  a  full  match  for  the  force 
wiueh  the  iiuBsiaus  have  really  in  tbe  Priucipalitics.  The  gal- 
lant Turks  are  ready  to  support  tbcm.  A  bold  aud  instautaueoua 
advance  of  so  spirited  and  ample  n  force,  would,  we  will  be  bound 
to  say,  terminate  the  war  iu  uue  cauipaigu  by  tbe  utter  rout 
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and  discomfiture   of  those  soldiers  who 
Cetate. 

Talk  of  giiarantepfi,  mntcrial  ones  I  there  is  no  ^unrnntec  ccituil 
to  thnt  of  beating  one*a  enemy  in  the  field,  nnd  humblin;?  Wa 
militarj'  n-putntion.  This  is  wlnit  wc  tmght  to  expect  and  aim  at, 
hut  which  certainly  nur  war-ofliw;  will  not  enjoin.  It  is  siifll- 
cient  to  pcrnsc  tho4C  organs  vhich  \itivc  Bcec«  to  ralnistfrinl 
thoughts  to  see  titat  every  man  in  anlhority  shriiika  from  a  bold 
campni^,  or  a  decisive  battle,  a»  aonictliinj;  far  too  full  of  risk  to 
be  contemplated.  Accordingly  one  recommends  ut  to  nm  to  Ar- 
menia, another  would  send  the  tn>ops  under  cover  of  the  fleet  to 
Sehastopol.  Any  roail  is  {:ood  thai  leads  away  frnin  the  camp 
and  the  mitin  body  of  the  foe.  This  i*  the  system  of  making  war 
vitbont  risk  and  without  result,  taking  the  longest  time  about  it, 
and  incurring  the  latest  expense.  Thus  did  we  make  war  untU 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  arose  ;  and  thus  ^hall  we  make  war  until 
wc  get  a  general  who  hna  earned  a  reputation,  nnd  can  impose 
his  will  upon  a  wnr-offic^-  at  home,  instead  of  being  the  pnppct  of 
its  feeble  pulling  of  the  strings. 

There  arc  no  politicians,  or  no  people,  more  fitted  to  wage  a 
Btrenimus  war,  than  those  whose  mind  i;*  quite  elcr.r  as  to  what  is 
to  be  desired  ns  the  end  of  that  war.  Nothing  is  to  be  so  depi-e- 
coted  or  combated  as  n  vague  and  indcBnitc  desire  for  gloiy  or 
vcngeauce,  stirred  by  calumnies  against  the  Cxar,  vilifying  his 
every  act.  or  cahcnturing  htm  in  the  ahnps  as  Satan.  All  tlm  is- 
puerile,  nnworthy  of  a  great  nation.  Our  enemy  wanted  to  con- 
quer and  subdue  his  neighbour.  At  liis  nge  we  ourselves  had  iio- 
otlicr  desire  a»  a  nation.  He  hns  employed  aome  cunning  and  mucK 
faUchoofI  to  attain  his  purposes.  Wc  have  seen  throngh  tins,  un- 
masked  it,  nnd  have  alremly  defeated  his  purpo>es  and  discomfited 
his  nmhition.  Hut  we  must  go  fniiher,  not  with  n  view  to  puni'^h 
him — veiigcancc  may  be  heroic  in  romance,  it  is  puerile  in  the 
present  age  of  history — but  with  a  determination  to  preclude  any 
micK  attempt  for  the  future. 

There  are  two  ways  of  attempting  this.  One  is,  to  show  him, 
that  his  aim  at  conquering  Turkey  is  impossible ;  that  Knrope  will 
never  admit  it ;  and  that  two  powers,  or  even  one,  are  snHicieut 
to  prevent  it :  compel  him  to  submit  to,  and  join  iu,  a  general  £ii- 
rojicnn  trcJity,  to  the  effect  of  rendering  Turkey,  ns  much  ns  France, 
or  Germany,  or  Spain,  a  country,  which,  ^thatcver  its  iatcm&l 
revolutions,  no  other  power  or  powers  can  despoil,  or  subdue,  or 
pnrtition.  If  Russia  will  not  consent  to  this,  make  war  upon  her 
till  she  does;  not  to  conquer  or  to  humiliate  Ruwisi,  or  deprive 
her  of  ronqucsts  such  as  mnke  a  natural  portion  of  her  umpire, 
but  merely  to  bring  her  in  to  the  common  law  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  other  wny  of  attacking  and  eeehing  to  fmder  Russia  harm- 
less, leads  to  nothing  less  than  her  conquest,  the  heating  her  armies 
one  after  the  other,  nnd  advancing  into  her  country,  nnd  dic- 
tating terms  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  which  terms  might  be 
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to  TFsiore  Rnlnnd  to  Sweden,  Bessnrabin  to  Turkey,  the  sliores  of 
the  Block  Sea  ta  a  Tarlnr  prince. 

We  do  not  »»y  but  tbnt  llic  extreme  obstinncT  of  Jtnssin,  nnd 
Uie  dclrrminntioii  of  tlie  Cznr  to  iitrolve  all  Kumpe  in  n  snn- 
Kuionn*  and  inretcmte  war,  rnthcr  than  Hbnndon  hts  designs  iipoa 
Turkey — ve  do  not  say  tlmt  lie  miglit  not  provoke  Kiirope  to  trcst 
brm  Its  Kurope  trentcd  Niipoleoii  in  1KI5.  Hut  for  ihc  prewnt,  it 
woatd  Rpprar  to  us  sufficient  to  compel  Russia  to  mitke  thriic  fnir 
lenni,  nitliout  inflictin^r  noy  very  severe  or  scusibic  blow  upon  her 
national  power.  Then?  is,  we  believe,  no  mediiiro  between  the 
two  lines  of  policy.  We  must  either  reduce  Russia  to  enter  into 
recofrnisnuceB,  and  into  a  commou  bond  with  Europe,  without 
woanding  her  national  pride;  or  we  must  proeced  to  such  extreme 
war  as  can  only  be  tcrnjinatcd  at  Moscow,  or,  if  needs  be,  at  To- 
boltk. 

There  is  no  medium  between  there  altcmstii'es :  for  if  we  humi- 
liate and  control  Russia  without  absolately  crushing  her,  she  will 
■u^  brood  over  vengeance,  nwait  her  time,  and  niti-a-muck  nt 
Barope  when  an  opportunity  offers.  When  wc  join  to  this  consi- 
dcratioQ  tbo  imjiusGibihty  of  cxpectint;  thtit  the  Ctermuu  powers 
will  go  any  length  nt  all  in  reducing  Russia,  and  the  doubt  that 
FniDc«  wnuld  be  inclined  to  embark,  lu  a  long  war  with  the  pros- 
pect uf  i^ing  to  Moscow  agRin,  must  induce  every  ratiouiil  pi-rson 
to  desire  to  stop  nt  the  first  nltcrnntive — that  i.%  to  grant  Russia 
irh  terms  as  will  not  riidicnlly  humiliate,  or  irritate,  or  hurt, 
rhibrt.  they  eflectUMlly  pnnrantee  the  future  inte°Tity  oflHirkey, 
with  the  freedom  of  both  the  D.'^nube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  most  serions  obstacles  to  nn  early  nnd  model  ate  accommo- 
dation are  presented  by  the  tortuous  nnd  ambiguous  atyle  of  the 
ILaninn  Chancer^' ;  and  this  by  the  tone  of  superiority  wliicK 
B^Maforthe  last  hnlf  century  has  been  Hllowed  tnnsHume.  and  t)ic 
language  of  ndnlntion  in  which  she  has  hccn  universally  addressed. 
yS'e  do  think  that  the  late  terms  sent  from  St.  rctersburg-,  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Prussia  and  to  Austria,  contain  the  principal  eoneessioua 
desired.  But  the;i'  have  been  so  ambiguously  stated,  and  aecom- 
prmicd  with  such  Kordy  exceptions  about  the  ri^its  of  the  church 
a6  antiquo,  and  sn  on,  that  to  a  plain  English  eye  the  Russian 
offer  appcnnt  dictated  by  a  mere  wish  to  deceive. 

In  the  statement  of  ministerial  views  nin<lc  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell Ui  his  supporters,  at  the  mreting  which  he  convened  of  them 
on  tbe  17tli,  he  treated  the  offers  of  Russia  as  trifling,  and  not 
worth  a  momeut's  oonsidRration.  He  did  nut  ileuy  that  ihey  met 
nil  the  wishes  of  Prussia,  and  that  the  .\nstrians  did  not  think  them 
insufficient  in  thrmselres,  but  not  enLculnted  to  satisfy  the  nn.ikcucd 
•nweptibilities  and  increased  exigencies  of  the  Western  powers. 
This  Was  preliminary  to  fresh  demniids  of  money,  which  of  course 
have  beeu  freely  granted.  And  England  determines  pruiiecuting 
tlie  war,  as,  indeed,  ought;  to  be  done,  even  if  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  uf  mitiisten  were  made  up  to  accept  niodcr.ttc  terms. 

What  renders  Lord  John  Rtiasell  doubly  right  is,  that  the  alti- 
tude auumed  hj-  Austria  reodcTM  it  imperative  on  tbc  <)V\tiit  9\\vc» 
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to  iJrovc  tlicir  superiority  to  Russia  unaitled  by  that  power.  We 
lire  rcjuiced  CIihI  Austria  luis  held  buctc,  for  by  nmrchiiig  into 
Wallnchift  slm  woold  have  separated  tlie  two  great  nrmics,  in- 
stead of  showing  the  iuferiurity  of  one  or  other,  bv  which  a  settle* 
nieut  can  bo  sooncat  nrriveil  at.  Taking  post  between  tliem,  a 
■moral  and  also  a  physicnl  srbitcr,  Austria,  in  occupiing  the  Prin- 
ci^julities,  nii^'ht  have  fipun  out  negutiatioii  ad  injinilum.  Ditt'cr- 
cncc  of  opinion  sceniH  to  have  prevailed  between  the  French  nnd 
Engbsh — one,  perhaps,  for  Roing  to  Scbastopol,  another  for  niarch- 
iag  upon  turdy  Austria.  Now,  however,  things  have  assumed  an 
aspect  uhtch  renders  douht  and  difference  impossible. 

Russia,  tindiug  that  the  oft'ers  which  she  made  were  not  likely 
to  be  accepted,  and  that  much  more  would  be  asked  of  licr,  ban 
summoned  Austria  not  to  aid  the  allies  in  obtainini;  that  more, 
and  has  asserted  her  abihty  of  lierself  and  alone  to  keep  the  allies 
in  check.  To  accomplish  this  her  armies  have  been  recalled  from 
their  retreat  towards  the  Sereth,  and  called  back  into  Wallachia 
to  dispute  it.  This  is  brave ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  decision.  The  Turks  not  only  will,  but 
liave  passed  the  Danube.  They  have  taken  Giiirgcvo  by  the  skill 
of  Omer  Pacha  aud  their  own  bravery.  They  are  deternnued  to 
maiutain  themselves,  and  the  Anglo-French  must  march  to  their 
succour.  To  all  appearance  the  Russians  arc  determined  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  around  Bucharest,  and  to  offer  battle  in  the 
licinity  of  the  capital  of  Wallachia. 

Oortscliakoft'  is  evidently  a  commander  who  has  no  objection 
to  an  cstcniled  Hue;  he  kept  his  troops  spread  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  Wallachia.  Paskcwitch  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  com- 
mander who  concentrates  his  forces,  lie  seems  to  have  had  the 
right  instinct,  but  not  tho  judicious  vigour  to  act  npou  it.  Pas- 
kcwitch lost  a  month  before  attacking  Silistria,  solely  to  give  time 
to  the  corps  of  Ludcrs  to  occupy  the  Oobrniischn,  ajid  advance 
upon  Silistria,  so  as  to  cover  it  oti  the  side  of  Varna.  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  not  the  least  use  in  the  movement;  for  the 
Russians  very  easily  threw  bridges  across  the  islands  below  Silis- 
tria, and  catnbUshcd  a  communication  in  a  few  hours,  which  it 
took  Ludcrs  weeks  to  do.  And  after  all,  the  Russian  army  was 
stopped  by  a  redoubt,  such  as  the  French  cuirassiers  took  at  Bo- 
roilino  with  a  cliars;c.  There  -wtm.  not  even  a  ttone-Iacing  to  the 
redoubt  of  Arab  Tahia,  nothing  but  grass,  which  a  child  could 
run  up  and  down.  There  was  never  more  than  -WK)  Turks  in  this 
redoubt.  The  Russians  directed  a  division  of  G,OUC>  men  against  it. 
It  was  not  that  the  Russian  soldier  could  uot  take  Arab  Tabin,  but 
that  they  would  not.  The  goncnila  and  officers  sacrificed  them- 
selves iu  vaiu.  There  is  etideutly  something  wrong  with  the 
Russian  soldier.  He  wilt  tight  when  lie  must,  and  when  flight  is 
impossible.  Hut  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  a  daring  hand-to- 
haud  fight  the  Russian  wants,  while  tho  Turks  possess  it.  A 
continuance  of  the  war  would,  no  doubt^  equalise  this;  for  the 
Russian  cannot  want  n.itura!  courage.  But  the  few  encounters 
that  hare  tukeu  place  ought  to  encourage  thti  geueral  of  the  Buro- 
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pean  annies  to  press  on,  aud  figlit  a  geoeral  battle  this  campaign 
rather  tbau  nc\t. 

Ttie  Kussimn  commandere  arc  not  tlie  only  ones  of  tbc  present 
war  who  do  ia  Jane  aud  July  wliat  they  miglit  have  done  in  April 
and  Ma-jr.  Ic  is  only  now,  for  cxnmplc,  that  the  British  have 
deoiroycd  the  Kussiaa  forta  at  the  SuUiia  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  taken  passcssiou  of  tticm,  ImmcdiHicly  upon  news  of  this, 
the  Hiiuians  are  abandoning  Tunktchn,  Toultsch,  and  Matchin. 
Woald  they  have  ever  takeu  ibctu  had  ne  been  in  possession  of 
the  Sutina  forts?     It  may  be  considered  that  they  woiihl  not. 

To  separate  the  Russians  from  the  Danube  altogether,  take 
tiieir  flotilla,  aud  isolate  thctu  from  the  sea,  will  be  a  great  point 
gained,  aad  would,  indeed,  uf  itaelf  totally  preclude  the  possibility 
of  theJr  staying  in  Wallachia.  Meantime  Otncr  Pacha  lias  pnssed 
the  Danube  at  Giur^cro,  and  he  has  a  division  of  the  tVench 
army  to  support  him.  We  ahoidd  hope  that  the  ]i)nglish  will  not 
go  ao  for  westward.  Were  they  to  pass  at  SiUstria,  and  march 
by  Slobodsie  upon  Oalntz,  of  course  supported  by  a  simultaneous 
Mdrance  of  French  and  Turks,  GortsdiakofT  must  either  abandon 
JIuohiKit,  or,  in  defending  it,  expose  himself  to  be  attacked  on 
two  aides.  Tliere  are  but  two  ronds  from  AVnllachia  into  Mol- 
da»ia,  that  by  Galata  aud  tJiat  by  Foksan.  Jiy  occupying  the 
foruieri  aud  clearing  the  Danube  from  Silistria  to  Galatz,  and 
from  Galats  to  the  sea,  all  want  of  commisisariat  or  transport 
would  be  avoided,  and  supplies  of  every  kind  could  be  received 
from  np  and  from  down  the  stream.  It  Appears  that  the  Russinns 
are  abandoning  the  fortrcMcii  below  G.ilalz  on  the  two  southern 
moaihb  of  the  river.  louiail,  wliich  is  above,  they  will  find  it 
im|)o«sible  to  retain  long. 

To  tight  a  decisive  action  is,  however,  an  object  8U[)erior  to  all 
otbcrvy  and  to  which  all  others  should  give  wuy.  When  one 
con«ders  the  Ktiunina  and  high  morale  of  the  British  and  French, 
wicli  the  xoIdicr-Ukc  qualities  of  which  the  IWks  have  shown 
Uieiuselvcs  possessed,  not  to  bring  them  in  line  against  the  Kus- 
tianv,  and  compel  the  latter  to  an  cngA|:emeiit,  would  be  an 
cnormoua  dereliction  of  duty  and  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders.  Success  ncbievetl  without  vVnstria  will  deprive  the 
Court  of  Vienna  of  the  pretext  and  the  power  of  cither  retarding 
negotiations  or  rendering  less  effectual  and  final  the  conditions  of 
llw  pence.  As  Russia,  therefore,  thinks  fit  to  take  advantage  of 
the  month's  respite  which  Austria  has  girco,  so  ongbt  we  by  an 
immediate  advance  of  our  armies.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
To  beat  the  Russians  in  the  fields  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  sup- 
ported by  the  French  and  Turks,  will  be  a  far  easier  matter  than 
tu  take  Scbastopol.  And  if  we  are  not  to  keep  Scbaatopot,  or  to 
occupy  tbc  Crimea,  but  merely  to  burn  a  few  ships,  spike  a  few 
cannon,  aud  blow  up  the  whole  ammuuition,  the  capture  of  the 
fortnsH  wtU  be  of  no  permanent  influcnee  on  the  war,  whereas 
ft  battle  gained  in  the  Principalities  would  finish  it. 

But  lu-dent  as  we  arc  for  prevsiiig  the  war,  especially  in  that 
direcoon  and  in  those  phcea,  wlwrc  the  enemies  arc  to  Vtc  cotcv« 
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Up  wiib,  we  must  conf&ss  ourselves  to  be  of  tUc  opinion, 
peace  ouglit  to  be  made  with  Russia  on  iuodcr»te  turms.  It  is 
not  the  task,  the  basiQess,  or  the  policy  of  Kiiglnnd  to  rEfduce 
Jiussin  from  being  m  first-rate  poirer  to  the  mnk  of  a  sccondarj 
oue.  We  want  to  say  to  her  peremptorily  that  her  empire  is 
nlrcndy  large  enough,  and  it  sfanll  advance  no  further  along  the 
coast*  of  that  sea.  In  the  freedom  of  that  element  we  are  com- 
iDeruiaily  iutcrtrsted,  nnd  vc  cnutiot  admit  such  ngglomemtioii  of 
power  and  uiouopolies  of  territories  and  of  [tortu,  which  really  cnonot 
be  made  use  of  by  a  nation  so  poor  and  of  such  few  resources  ua 
Kussia.  Coustautiuople  must  not  be  Jicrs  uor  ret  the  Princi- 
palities. But  having  said  this,  wc  hare  said  all.  \Ve  do  not  seek 
the  ruin  of  Russia,  uor  yet  do  we  want  to  establish  eternal  rivalry 
ivitb  her.  We  do  nut  like  eternal  rivalries.  We  paid  dearly 
for  that,  which  was  allowed  to  f^w  up  between  us  and  Fniuce, 
and  which  has  been  happily  put  an  end  to.  The  bhiid  multitude 
%ronld  very  much  like  to  supply  that  expiring  hatred  by  another 
Mul  *  new  hatred  for  the  Russian  or  the  Yankee.  We  beg  to 
ilepraoate  the  ueces»ity  or  the  sentiment.  We  can  live  without 
inrcteratc  foes.  We  must  not  nllow  either  Russia  or  America  to 
roufEh-nde  their  neighbours,  or  overrun  the  Murld.  But  we  must 
avoid  natiuunl  hatreds,  and  shuu  the  danger  nud  expense  of  set> 
tiDf  ourselves  up  as  rivaU  or  as  foes  to  either  Russia  or  America. 
The  g^obe  is  vide  enough  for  all ;  and  all  hare  their  duties  and 
thoir  f(.-elini^.  That  they  may  fulfil  these  should  be  our  desire, 
withuul  uiakmg  it  nfcc«ary  to  our  glory  or  our  security  to  humble 
others.  We  go  with  Messrs.  Brijflit  and  Cobden  to  the  hmits  of 
what  is  sensible  and  Christian.  \Ve  beg  to  stop  short  of  the  ex- 
travagaut,  the  sheepish,  the  factious,  and  the  absurd. 

Strongly  in  favoor  of  a  rigorous  war,  when  there  ia  war,  and 
of  striking  blows  home  at  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  instead  of 
CHting  shells  iuto  their  towns,  or  parading  before  their  ports,  we 
an  at  the  same  time  of  the  opinion,  that  peace  anil  its  n;sntta 
would  have  far  more  effect  in  counterbalancing  the  power  of 
Russia,  than  war  can  have  to  bring  it  down.  Burning  the  tar, 
killing  tlie  serfs,  or  dismantlings  the  batteries  of  Rnssia  is  but 
destroying  wliat  a  short  time  must  replace.  Nothing  that  war, 
or  at  iea»t  that  the  present  war  can  do.  can  cripple  the  develop- 
ment otKiiaia.  liut  the  iK-.-icr,  which  shall  follow  tlie  present  war, 
by  opening  the  Danube  and  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  commerce  and  communication  of  Kurupe,  will  run  up  n  host 
of  interests  nnd  influences,  and  resources,  and  ideas,  which  will 
act  as  moro  powerful  checks  to  llussia  than  armies.  Let  us  take, 
Ibr  example,  the  Oirittian  provinces  or  kingdoms  south  of  the 
CktUMBUS.  IfOug  oppressed  by  Persin,  and  only  tevered  from  Ma- 
honadan  tyranny  by  Russia,  the  Gcorgiana  and  Armeninn«i  know 
no  countries  and  no  powers  save  those  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey. 
Twenty  years*  peace  and  free  communication  with  the  mere  efforts 
of  the  now  large  body  of  Armenian  Protestants,  wnuld  awaken  far 
different  dispositions  in  the  people  of  those  countries.  Towards 
Uie  dose  of  the  century  Armenia  and  Georgia  might  aspire  to 
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be  independent,  or  to  vicid  that  influence  otct  the  regions 
«outb  ftad  east  of  it,  for  whicU  uature  seems  to  h&ve  tnteuded 
ihv  cnullc  of  tlic  finest  of  iLc  liumao  race,  and  wbcre,  provi- 
dentially, the  germs  of  Chrtalianity  have  never  been  stifled  or 
dcbtroycd. 

How  Tninly  has  it  been  hoped  or  attempted  to  stop  Russian 
prugreu  iu  the  ea«t  of  Eurofie  duhug  the  Hit  century  !  Why? 
BecaUBC  the  powers  of  Kiirojie  were  not  sufficiently  ativc  or  in- 
ttfesCcd.  Let  there  be  thirty  vears  of  peace,  and  at  the  rate  nt 
which  the  world  progresses,  the  Huropeaii  public  will  be  as  much 
interested  in  Georsia  and  Circossia,  as  it  is  now  in  the  countries 
of  the  Danube.  The  Itussians  built  forts,  for  the  purpose,  they 
aay,  of  preventing  the  export  of  youug  females.  Hud  they 
liuocked  down  the  castles,  and  facilitated  the  trade  of  tlic  Cir- 
cudan  coast  with  Europe,  the  chiefs  there  woidd  soon  have  found 
•OHM  other  article  of  tnide,  than  the  sale  of  the  one  or  two  youug 
females  of  their  family  in  the  course  of  a  life. 

People  arc  always  thrcatcuiug  and  alarming  us  with  the  pos»- 
liility  of  irnr,  with  the  iiivasiou  aud  conquest  of  our  Indian  pus* 
sessions,  for  example,  by  war.  If  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
£ugland  should  continue  for  centuries  to  rule  and  to  mouopolise 
India,  wo  should  he  far  mure  alarmed  at  this  rule  and  this  muuo- 
poly  being  inrnded  and  destroyed  by  peace  than  by  war.  For, 
whilst  we  utterly  discredit  and  deride  the  idea  of  an  armed 
Itusstan  expedition  to  India,  the  peaceful  progresa  of  I^uropean 
power  iu  Asia  is  most  likely  one  day  to  iuterfere  with  our  domina- 
tion. We  have  the  Americans  in  Chiua  and  in  Japan.  W'e  went 
to  war  with  Bunuab,  chiefly  because  au  American  consul  was 
about  to  be  established  iu  Ava.  We  have  Ruesians  nt  Khiva  aud 
^Bokanij  and  if  she  is  wise,  Russia  will  occupy  both  places,  unt 
her  guns,  but  her  caravans  and  traders ;  we  having  ourselves, 

rith' prescient  liberality,  ui^cued  the  [lurta  of  all  our  colonics  to 

fureign  tradent.     And  tlic  (crcut  eonutries  of  Kuroiw,  France  and 

Germany,  will  take  advantage  of  it.    In  this  we  have  been  wise. 

for   Asia  is   like  Kurupe,  if  two  colossal  powers  shared  it,  as 

""^nglnnd  and   Franco  did  Kurope  at  the  commencement  of  the 

.'ntury,   they  would  dispute  it  with   a  quarter  of  a  century's 
wasting  and  bootless  war.     Whenever,  thcu,  that  quarter  of  thej 

»bc,  like  that  beneath  and  nround  us,  comes  to  be  swayed  hf\ 
icting  aud  numerous  interests,  the  peaceful  struggle  may  mj 
continued  and  the  warlike  onca  be  few  aud  unimportant — until] 
^Aiis,  cither  by  its  own  regeneration,  or  by  accepting  F.uropeaa 
ideas  of  organisation  and  governmeul,  become  once  more  a  civiU 
^iBcd  portion  of  the  globe. 

But  what  we  should  bear  in  mind  for  the  present,  and  labouH 
Iu  avoid  for  the  future,  would  be  to  engage  in  a  fierce  aud 
eternal  rivalry  with  Russia.  At  the  pre:«cut  moment  onr  allies 
iu  Europe  have  far  more  limited  aims  than  we.  Prussia  is 
gainst  us.  Austria  is  already  satistied,  and  whilst  suspending 
the  march  of  her  armies,  has  sent  to  know  what  we  uiciin  by  tho 
guaraoteoa  required  for  securing  the  iudependcocc  of  Turkey  and 
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the  peace  of  the  Levant.  M'hat  France  requires  ia,  thut  other 
powers  should  not  extend  their  frontiers  whilst  hers  rcninin  sta- 
tionary. All,  iu  fact,  are  more  easily  satisfietl  tlian  we.  And 
when  they  are  satistied  European  peace  will  follow.  Let  us  not 
80  muDHge,  or  be  so  inrctcratc,  that  an  Asiatic  struggle  would 
then  but  commence  m  soon  as  the  Kurojiean  diO'crcnce  was  over. 
To  a  peaceful  rivalry  and  sirui^ii^lc  we  have  no  oltjcction.  But  we 
have  uo  wish  for  the  days  of  Darius  and  Alexander,  even  though 
we  should  prove  to  be  the  Macedonian,  and  never  for  a  twenty 
years'  war  with  the  Continent,  no,  though  it  should  end  iu  n 
second  Waterloo. 


roST  SCRIPT. 

The  foregoing  was  necessarily  written  and  printed  before  Lord 
John  Russell  made  lii»  disclosure  of  llie  views  of  the  Briiish 
Gorcmmcnt  In  that  statement  the  niinisLci-  made  known  what 
were  now  ihc  offers  of  Russia,  when  it  became  aware  that  the 
Allies  would  not  be  contented  with  the  old  etafua  quo,  and  would 
require  kucIi  guarantees  as  the  di&aruameut  of  ScbaKtopol.  But 
Russia  had  made  offers  previous  to  these,  in  which  she  consented 
to  evacuate  the  Principalities.  Nay,  she  had  begun  to  evacuate 
thcDi.  To  represent  the  later  and  seml-defianl  attitude  of  Russia 
as  the  only  ofl'cr  she  had  inadc%  is  not  jusl.  If  she  now  re- 
occupies  Wallachia,  and  refusesi  to  evacuate  the  Principalities,  it 
is  that  she  is  nwaro  of  her  concessions  being  useless,  and  her 
offers  being  rejected. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  from  the  moment  that  England  had 
determined  to  demand  the  dismantling  of  Sebastopol,  and  the 
disarmament  of  its  fleet,  there  could  bene  accommodation  ;  equally 
plain,  that  peace  is  impossible,  until  it  is  dictated  at  the  point  of 
the  Bword.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies  was  the  shortest  and  the  best 
way.  The  consequence  of  our  abandoning  the  countries  of  th« 
Danube  will  be,  that  tlio  Austrians  will  not  advance,  and  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  nndert.'alce,  in  1855,  that  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  the  Principalities  which  might  have  been  much 
more  easily  accoinplisht'd  iu  IH'i-l. 

With  TGspect  to  Kcba-itopol,  the  enterprise,  wc  need  not  say, 
is  rendered  ten  times  more  difficult  by  the  full  disclosure  of 
our  intentions;  and  that  which  was  pomblc  in  the  montli  of 
July,  will  become  a  Herculean  task  in  August.  How  despotic 
tnonarchs  must  laugh  at  the  nnfitueew  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments for  war,  with  forces  so  slow  to  move,  and  plans  of  cam- 
paigns, which  it  is  necessary  to  divulge  previous  to  execution ! 
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CLOUDS  AND  SUNSUINK. 
Bv  CnABLCs  Keadz, 

ACTHOR   or  "CUBISTIE    JOnNSTOSE." 
CDAPTER   IV. 

}uo  llathom  paced  down  tlie  village  with  his  ook  stick  u  happj: 

I ;  but  for  nil  that  lio  was  a  little  mystitied.  But  two  hours  ago 

i  Robert  had  told  him  he  loved  Uachnel,  and  had  asked  liis  leave  tt> 

•  marry  her,  and  in  answer  to  Iiis  aii^ry,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,^ 

lhi»  violent  rcfuKnl,  had  told  him  his  heart  vras  bound  up  in  hor^ 

|Sndhc  would  rather  die  than  marry  any  other  woman.     What 

I  could  have  worked  suuli  a  sudden  chanjjein  theyoungninn'smindy"' 

M&y  be  1  »hn1I  tind  out,"  was  his  concluding  reflection  ;  and  he 

vos  right;  he  did  find  out,  and  the  information  came  from  a  most 

vnex[)cctcd  quarter.  As  he  passed  the  villui^c  puhlic-house  he  was 

li&tled  from  the  jjarlour  window  ;  he   looked  up,  and  at  it  wa» 

farmer  Hickman,  mug  in  hand.     Now^  to  tell  the  trutii,  Hathnrn. 

I  vos  not  averse  to  ale,  especially  at  another  man's  expense,  and, 

;tI)ougtit  he,"  Furmer  is  getting  beery,  looks  pretty  red  in  the  face; 

liowerer.  Til  sec  if  1  can't  jump  something  out  of  him  about  him 

I  ftnd  Rose."     So  he  joined  Hickman ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he 

'also  was  redder  in  the  face  than  at  first. 

If  the  wit  is  out  when  tlie  wine  is  in,  what  must  it  be  when  the 
beer  is  tn. 

Old  Hathorn  and  Hickman  were  much  freer  over  tlicir  glass 
than  ihey  had  ever  been  before,  and  Hathorn  pumped  Hickman  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  Hickman  desired  to  be  pun)|M;d,  and  was  rather 
cunr.i  '  ..If  drunk  than  sober,  the  old  fanner  drew  out  of  hit 

noil  iv  Rose,  but  lie  elicited  an  artful  and  villanous  mix- 

ui  irutU  and  falsehood  about  Uachaet  Wright;  it  was  not  a 
_  le  sketch  like  that  witli  which  he  had  destroyed  Robert's  hap- 
|Hnes» ;  it  was  a  long  circumstantial  history,  full  of  discoloured 
truths  and  equivokes,  and  embellished  mtb  one  or  two  good  honest 
lies  ;  but  of  these  there  were  not  many ;  poor  Richard  could  not  l>e 
.lionest  even  in  dealing  witii  the  Pcvil,  a  great  error,  since  that 
'^personage  is  not  to  be  cheated ;  lioncsty  is  your  only  card  in  any 
tittle  transaction  with  him.  Thesympo^ium  broke  up.  Hickman's 
bor«e  was  led  round,  he  mounted,  bade  Hathorn  good  day,  and 
went  ufT.  In  passing  the  farm  his  red  face  turned  black,  and  hej 
thook  his  fist  at  it,  and  said, 

"  Figiit  it  Out  now  amongst  yc.''  And  the  poisoner  cantered 
away. 

In  leading  Robert  liathom  and  others  so  far,  we  have  &hot 
ahead  of  &ume  little  matters  which  must  not  be  lett  behind,  since 
without  them  the  general  posture  which  things  had  reached  when 
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Bobert  found  Racliael  tying  up  her  bundle  could  hardly  be  under- 
stood. 

When  Mrs.Mayfield  gave  Hickman  "the  sack,"  or,  as  that  coarse 
young  man  called  it,  "the  bag/'  she  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  not  being  an  angel,  but  a  female  with  decided  virtues  and 
abominable  faults,  she  was  just  now  in  anything  but  a  Christian 
temper,  and  woe  to  all  who  met  ber. 

The  first  adventurer  was  Mr.  Casenower:  he  saw  her  at  a 
distance,  for  she  had  come  out  of  the  bouse,  in  which  she  found 
she  could  hardly  breathe,  and  came  towards  her  with  a  face  alt 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Mr.  Casenower  had  of  late  made  many 
tenders  of  bis  affection  to  her,  which  she  bad  parried,  by  posi- 
tively refusing  to  see  anything  more  than  a  jest  in  them;  but 
Casenower,  who  was  perfectly  good-humoured  and  light-hearted, 
had  taken  no  offence  at  this,  nor  would  be  consider  this  sort  of 
thing  a  refusal ;  in  short,  be  told  her  plainly  that  it  g^ve  him  great 
pleasure  to  afford  ber  merriment,  even  at  his  own  expense;  only 
he  should  not  leave  off  hoping  until  she  took  his  propos^  into 
serious  consideration ;  that  done,  and  his  fete  seriously  pro- 
nounced, he  told  her  she  should  find  he  was  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman not  to  respect  a  lady's  will ;  only,  when  the  final  "No" 
was  pronounced,  he  should  leave  the  farm,  since  he  could  not 
remain  in  it  and  see  its  brightest  attraction  given  to  another. 
Here  be  caught  ber  on  the  side  of  her  good  nature,  and  she  replied, 
"Well,  I  am  not  anybody's  yet.'*  She  said  to  herself,  "the 
poor  soul  seems  happy  here,  with  his  garden,  and  his  farm  of  two 
acres,  and  hts  nonsense,  and  why  drive  the  silly  goose  away  before 
the  time?"  So  she  suspended  the  final  "No,"  and  he  continued 
to  offer  admiration,  and  she  to  laugh  at  it. 

It  must  be  owned  moreover  that  she  began,  at  times,  to  have- 
a  sort  of  humorous  terror  of  this  man.  A  woman  knows  by 
experience  that  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman  not  to  do  what  she  would 
like,  and  to  do  just  what  she  would  rather  not,  and  often,  though 
apparently  free,  to  be  fettered  by  sundry  cobwebs,  and  driven  into 
some  unwelcome  corner  by  divers  whips  of  gossamer.  One  day 
Mesdames  Hatborn  and  Mayfield  had  looked  out  of  the  parlour., 
window  into  the  garden,  and  there  they  saw  Mr.  Casenower,  run- 
ning wildly  among  the  beds,  with  his  hat  in  his  band. 

"  What  is  up  now  ? "  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  scornfully. 

"I  dare  say  it  is  a  butterfly,"  was  the  answer;  "he  collects 
them." 

«  What  a  fool  he  is  !  Jane." 

"  He  is  a  good  soul  for  all  that." 

"  Fools  mostly  are — Jane  t"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  very  solemnly. 

"Yes,  Rose!" 

"  Look  at  that  man ;  look  at  him  well,  if  you  please.  Of  all  the' 
men  that  pester  me,  that  is  the  one  that  is  the  most  ridiculous  in 
my  eye.  Ha  !  ha  I  the  butterfly  has  got  safe  over  the  wall,  I  'm 
so  glad  ! — Jane ! " 

"Well!" 
C  "Tou  mark  my  words — I  shan't  have  ftie  b^Lterfl^'a  luck." 
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**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  That  roan  is  to  be  my  huKband ! — that  n  all." 

"La,  Row,  hnw  can  yuu  talk  so!  tou  know  he  ia  the  last  man 
tyou  will  ercr  tuko/' 

*'0f  course  he  is,  and  so  he  will  take  mc;  I  feel  he  will; 
1  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him,  so  he  is  sure  to  be  the  ninti. 
Tou  will  see! — yoa  will  sec!" — and  casting  on  her  cousin  a 
look  that  was  a  ronrvcUous  compound  of  fun  and  bitterness,  she 
left  the  room  brusquely,  witli  one  savage  glance  flung  over  her 
ithnuldcr  into  the  gurdon. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  misgiTiugs  were  frequent;  this  was  once 
in  a  way;  stiU  it  was  characteristic,  and  the  raider  ts  cntitLed  to  it. 

Mr.  Cnscnowcr  tlien  came  to  Mrs.  Maytield  and  presented  her 

ft  cIqtc  pink  from  his  garden  ;  be  took  off  his  hat  with  a  tluurlsh, 

and  said,  with  an  innocent,  but  somewhat  silly  playfulness,  "Ac- 

'Crpt  this,  fair  lady,  in  token  that  some  day  you  wilt  accept  the 

'grower." 

The  gracious  lady  replied  by  knockins^the  pink  out  of  his  hand, 
and  saying,  "That  is  how  I  accept  the  pair." 

Mr.  Casenower  coloured  very  high,  and  the  water  catne  into  hisi 
eyes;  but  Mrs.  Mayficld  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  flounced 
into  ber  own  house.     When  there,  she  felt  she  had  been  harsh, 
and  luuljing  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  iiour  Caseuuwer  stniHling, 
dejected  on  the  spot  where  she  had  left  him ;  she  saw  him  stoop' 
and  pick  up  the  pink;  he  eyed  it  sorron'fully,  placed  it  in  his 
bosbm,  and  tlien  moved  droapingly  away. 

"  What  a  brute  I  am  I "  was  the  Mayfield's  first  reflection.  "  I 
hate  you!"  was  tlie  second. 

So  then,  being  disconteotcd  with  herself,  she  accumulated  blt- 
temeas,  and  in  this  mood  flounced  into  the  garden,  fur  ahe  saw 
Mra.  liMhorn  there.  When  she  reached  her,  she  found  thai  her 
cousin  was  looking  at  Rachael,  who  was  cutting  spinach  fur  din- 
tfer ;  «  bile  the  old  corporal,  seated  at  somo  little  distance,  watched 
his  granddaughter;  and  as  ho  watched  her,  his  dim  eye  lighted 
every  now  and  then  with  aflection  and  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Maytield  did   not  look  at  the  picture;  all   she  saw  wat' 
Rachucl ;  and  after  a  few  trivial  words,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hathoru 
in  an  under-tonc,  hut  loud  enough  to  I>e  heard  by  Rachae),  "  Are 
these  two  going  to  live  with  us  altogether?" 

Mrs.  Ilathorn  did  not  answer;  she  coloured  and  cast  a  depre- 
cating look  at  her  cousin :  Itachael  rose  from  her  knees  and  said 
to  Patrick  in  an  undertone,  the  exact  counteri>art  of  Mrs.  May., 
field's  I    "  (Jrandfalhcr,  we  have  been  here  long  enough,  come — ^' 
aud  she  led  him  into  the  house. 

There  is  a  dignity  in  silent  unobtrusive  sorrow,  and  some  such 
dignity  seemed  to  belong  to  this  village  girl,  ICachael,  and  to  wait 
upon  all  she  said  or  did;  and  this  seemed  to  put  everybody  in 
tne  wrong  who  did  or  said  anything  against  her.  When  she  led 
off  her  grondfalher  with  those  few  firm  sad  words,  in  the  utterance 
of  which  she  betra;j-ed  no  particle  of  anger  or  pique,  Itlr^.ttiivWiTn 
fCUt  a  glance  of  timid  reproach   at  her  cousmj  and  t\\e  Wi^fcM 
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tamed  paler  directly ;  but  she  replied  to  Mrs.  Hatborh's  look  only 
by  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  head,  and  not  choosing  to  talk  upon 
the  subject,  she  flounced  in  again  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
parlour — there  she  walked  up  and  down  like  a  little  hysna.  Pre- 
sently she  caught  sight  of  the  old  farmer,  standing  like  a  statue, 
near  the  very  place  where  Robert  had  -left  him  after  announcing 
his  love  for  Rachael  and  his  determination  to  marry  no  other 
woman.  At  sight  of  the  farmer,  an  idea  struck  Mrs.  Mayfield — 
"that  Hickman  is  a  liar  after  all;  don't  let  me  be  too  fiasty  in 
believing  all  this  about  Robert  and  that  girl.  I'll  draw  the 
farmer.^* 

"  I  '11  draw  the  farmer ! "  my  refined  reader  is  looking  to  me  to 
explain  the  lady's  phraseology.  That  which  in  country  parlance 
is  called  ''drawing,"  is  also  an  art,  oh,  pencil! — men  that  have 
lived  thirty  or  forty  years  and  done  business  in  this  wicked  world, 
learn  to  practise  it  at  odd  times.  Women  have  not  to  wait  for 
that ;  it  is  born  with  most  of  them  an  instinct,  not  an  art.  It 
works  thus:  you  suspect  something,  but  you  don't  know:  you 
catch  some  one  who  does  know,  and  you  talk  to  him  as  if  you 
knew  all  about  it.  Then,  if  he  is  not  quite  on  his  guard,  he  lets 
out  what  you  wanted  to  know. 

Mrs.  Mayfield  walked  up  to  Hathom  with  a  great  appearance 
of  unpremeditated  wrath,  and  said  to  him,  "  A  fine  fool  you  have 
been  making  of  me,  pretending  your  Robert  looked  my  way,  wJien 
he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  that  Rachael ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  farmer,  "  what  the  fool  has  been  and  told 
you  too ! " 

"  So  it  is  true,  then }"  cried  the  Ma}'field  sharply. 

Machiavel,  No.  2,  saw  his  mistake  too  late,  and  tried  to  hark 
back.  "  No !  he  is  not  over  head  and  ears;  it  is  all  nonsense  and 
folly ;  it  will  pass :  you  set  your  back  to  mine,  and  we  will  soon 
bring  the  ninny  to  his  senses." 

"  I  back  you  to  force  your  son  my  way  \"  cried  Rose  in  a  fury : 
"  what  do  I  care  for  your  son  or  you  cither,  you  old  fool ! — let 
him  marry  his  Rachael !  the  donkey  will  find  whether  your 
mock-modest  ones  are  better  or  worse  than  the  fi^nk  ones — ha ! 
ha!" 

"  Rose,"  cried  the  farmer,  illuminated  with  sudden  hope ; 
"  if  you  know  anything  against  her,  you  tell  me,  and  I  '11  tell 
Robert." 

"  No  !  "  said  she,  throwing  up  her  nose  into  the  air  in  a  manner 
pretty  to  behold,  "  I  am  no  scandal-monger — it  is  your  aflair,  not 
mine:  let  him  marry  his  Rachael,  ha!  ha!  oh  !" — and  off  she 
went  laughing  with  malice  and  choking  with  vexation. 

There  now  remained  to  insult  only  Robert  and  Mrs.  Hathorn. 
But  the  virago  was  afraid  to  scold  Mrs.  Hathorn,  who  she  knew 
would  burst  out  crying  at  the  first  hard  word,  and  then  she  would 
have  to  beg  the  poor  soul's  pardon ;  and  Robert  she  could  not 
find  just  then.  Poor  fellow,  at  this  very  moment  he  was  writhing 
under  Hickman's  insinuations,  and  tearing  his  own  heart  to  pieces 
^  his  efibrts  to  tear  Rachael  from  it. 
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So  tlie  Kfayfield  rnn  up  sCnirs  to  her  own  hed-room  and  loclccd 
herself  in,  for  she  did  not  want  &ense,  and  she  began  tu  see  und  feci 
thnC  she  was  hardly  snfe  to  be  about. 

Meantime  Rachael  had  come  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Hathorn ; 
tbat  good  lady  remonstrated,  but  feebly ;  she  felt  that  there  would 
nerer  be  peace  now  till  the  poor  girl  was  gone;  but  she  insisted 
upon  one  thing ;  the  old  iiiiiii  in  his  vemk  state  should  not  go 
on  foot. 

**  You  are  free  to  go  or  stay  for  me,  Rachael,'*  said  she,  "but  if 
Tou  gu,  I  will  not  have  any  barm  come  to  the  |>ooro]d  man  nithin 
ten  miles  of  this  door." 

Su  to  get  away,  Rachac)  consented  to  take  a  horse  and  cart  of 
the  farmer's,  and  this  is  how  it  came  alwut  that  Hubert  found 
Hacliacl  lying  up  her  bundle  of  clothes.  Her  tcarii  fell  upon  her 
little  bundle  as  she  tied  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

RoBBftrHATHORN'bad  fuuiul  in  Hicltmau's  insinuation  a  natnral 
solution  of  all  tlint  had  puKzlcd  biin  in  Kachael.  She  was  the 
deserted  mistress  of  a  man  whom  she  still  loved — acting  on  this 
lie  had  apologised  to  his  father,  had  placed  his  future  fate  with 
heart-sick  itidifTcrencc  in  tbat  fatlicr's  hands,  and  had  desjiaircd  of 
the  female  sex,  and  resigned  all  hope  of  h cart-happiness  in  this 
world.  But  all  this  time  Xlachael  hud  been  out  of  Right.  She  stood 
now  before  him  in  person,  and  the  sight  of  her,  benutiful,  retiring, 
submissive,  sorrowt'u),  smote  hia  honrt  and  be»'ddered  liis  mind. 
r'Looking  at  her.  he  could  not  see  the  pos.sibility  of  this  creaturej 
liaving  ever  been  Hickman's  mistress.  He  accused  iiimself  of 
baviDg  Wen  too  hasty ;  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  the 
words  that  had  made  his  father  so  happy,  and  was  even  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  kitchen  to  do  so ;  but  on  second  thoughts  he 
determined  to  try  and  learn  from  Rachat;!  herself  wliether  there^ 
was  any  truth  in  Hickman's  scandal — and  if  there  was,  to  thinlej 
of  her  no  more. 

"  What  arc  you  doinp,  Rachael?" 

•*  1  am  tying  tip  my  tilings  to  go,  Master  Robert." 

"Togo?" 

**  Yes  I  we  have  been  a  burden  to  your  mother  some  time ;  stil 
as  I  did  the  M-ork  of  the  house,  I  thought  my  grandfather  wot 
not  be  so  very  much  in  the  vray,  but  I  got  a  plain  hint  from  MnJ 
Mavticld  just  now." 

"Confound  her!** 

*'No,  sir!  we  are  not  to  forget  months  of  kindness  for  a  moment 
of  ill-huniour.  So  I  am  going,  Mr.  Itohert,  and  now  I  have  only  to 
tliaiik  you  fur  all  your  kindness  and  civility.  ^'^  are  very  grate- 
ful, and  wish  we  could  make  a  return  ;  but  that  is  not  in  our 
power.  But  grandfather  is  nn  old  man  near  his  grave,  and  he  shall 
pray  far  you  by  name  every  night,  and  so  will  I ;  so  then,  as  wc  are 
very  poor  and  have  no  hopes  but  from  Heaven,  it  is  lo  be  thought 
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ibe  AlmigfatT  will  facao-  as  and  UoB  ysD  sleeping  and  waking  for 
htmg  lo  good  to  tlie  iinAittuuite.'' 

Robert  hid  bis  bet  in  bis  faandi  a  nHHnent ;  ibis  ms  tbe  fint 
tine  abe  had  ercr  spoken  to  liiai  so  warmly  and  so  sweetlyi 
aad  at  what  a  montent  of  daifc  masptaon  did  these  words  come  to 
fasm.  Bobert  rpcureted  himself  aad  said  to  Rachael,  **  Are  yon 
■ore  that  is  tbe  real  cuue  of  toot  tearing  ns  so  sudden  ?** 

Sacbael  looked  perplexed.'  "Indeed,  I  think  sa,  Mr.  Robert 
At  least  I  sbonld  not  bare  pute  this  Terr  day  but  for  that,'' 

"  Ah  <  bat  TOO  know  Teiy  well  Ton  had  made  up  your  aiind  to 
go  before  that?" 

*<Of  course,  I  looked  to  go,  some  day;  we  don't  belong  here, 
gfaiidfftther  and  1." 

**  That  is  not  it,  dther.  Rachael,  diere  is  an  ill  report  sprung 
up  about  you." 

**  What  is  that,  sir  ?"  said  Rachael,  with  apparent  coldness. 
"  What  is  it  ?     How  can  I  look  in  your  face  and  say  anything 
to  wound  you?" 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Robert.  I  am  glad  there  is  one  that  is 
inclined  to  show  me  some  respect.^ 

**  Do  something  for  me  in  retum,  dear  Rachael ;  tell  me  your 
story,  and  1 11  believe  your  way  of  telling  it,  and  not  another's ; 
hot  if  you  will  tell  me  nothing,  vhat  can  I  do  but  believe  the 
worst,  impossible  as  it  seems.  Why  are  you  so  sorrowful  ?  Why 
are  you  so  cold,  like }" 

**  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Robert ;  if  any  one  has 
maligned  me,  may  Heaven  forgive  them;  if  you  believe  them, 
forget  me.  I  am  going  away.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 
*  **  What!  can  a  girl  Hke  you,  that  has  won  all  onr  respects,  go 
away  and  leave  scandal  behind  her  ?  Ko !  stay,  and  face  it  out, 
and  let  us  put  it  down  for  ever." 

"  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  do  that,  sir  ?" 
*'  Because  if  you  do  not,  those  who  love  you  can  love  you  no 
more." 

Rachael  sighed,  but  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  coldness,  and 
replied,  **  But  I  want  no  one  to  love  me." 

**  You  don't  choose  that  any  one  should  ever  marry  you, 
then?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Robert,  I  do  not." 
"You  would  not  answer  Richard  Hickman  so  !" 
"  Richard  Hickman  !"  said  Rachael,  turning  pale. 
When  she  turned  pale  Robert  turned  sick. 
"  He  says  as  much  as  that  you  could  not  say  *  No'  to  him." 
"  Richard  Hickman  speaks  of  me  to  you !"  cried  Rachael,  open- 
ing  her  eyes  wildly.     Then   in   a  moment  she  was  ice  again. 
«  Well,  I  do  not  speak  of  him  !" 

**  Rachael,"  cried  Robert,  "  what  is  all  this  ?  For  Heaven^s  sake, 
be  frank  with  me.  Don't  make  me  tear  the  words  out  of  you  so ; 
mve  me  something  to  believe,  or  something  to  foi^^ve.  1  should 
believe  anything  you  told  me :  I  am  afraid  I  eliotiid  forgive  any- 
^og  .you  had  done.*' 
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**  I  do  not  a$1c  you  to  do  either.  Sir." 

••She  will  drive  mc  mad!"  cried  Robert,  franticallv.  "  Kachael, 
hear  me.  I  love  you  more  than  a  woman  was  ever  loved  before ! 
Yon  talk  of  being  grateful  to  lue.  1  don't  itnow  why  you  should, 
hoc  you  say  so.  )f  yoa  are,  be  generoDs,  be  merciful!  I  leave  it 
to  yoo.  Be  my  wife !  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  not  lock  yoar 
faeart  and  your  story  from  your  husband.  1  cannot  believe  ill  of 
yim.  Yon  may  have  been  maligned,  or  you  may  have  been  de- 
«nTed,  but  you  cannot  be  jjuilty.  Tliere  !"  cried  he,  wildly,  "  do 
word  bat  one !     Will  you  be  my  wife,  Rachael  ?" 

Rachael  did  not  answer,  nt  leiut  in  words ;  she  wept  silently. 

Robert  looked  at  her  despairingly.  At  last  he  repeated  his  pro- 
poMl  almost  6ercely,  "  I  ask  you,  Rachael,  Mill  you  be  niy  wife  ?" 

As  he  repeated  tliis  question,  who  should  stand  in  the  doonraf 
but  Mn.  I^luytield.  Hhe  wus  transfixed,  pctri6ed,  at  these  words 
of  RtilKTt,  but,  being  a  proud  woman,  her  impulse  was  to  with- 
draw instantly,  and  hear  no  more.  Ere  she  was  out  of  bearing 
however,  R;ichBel  replied. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Robert !     I  must  refuse  you  I" 

"You  refuse  to  be  mv  wife!" 

"1  do,  Sir !"  but  slilf  she  wept. 

Mt».  J^tayficld,  as  she  retreated,  heard  the  words,  hut  did  not 
see  tbe  tears.  Kobcrt  saw  tlie  tears,  but  could  not  understand 
them.  He  gave  a  hasty,  despairing  gesture,  to  show  Bacliacl  tliat 
be  had  no  more  to  say  to  hrr,  and  then  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  laid  bis  brow  on  the  table.  Rachael  ghded  Hoftlyaway. 
At  the  door  slie  looked  buck  im  Robert  with  her  eyes  thick  «iih 
tears.  She  had  hardly  been  gone  a  minute  when  Uose  Mayfiold 
returned,  and  came  in  and  sat  gently  down  opposite  Uu1>ert,  and 
watched  bim  intently,  with  a  counteunnoe  in  which  the  most 
opposite  feelings  might  be  seen  struggling  for  the  mastery. 


CnAPTER  VI. 

Hobert  lifted  bis  bead,  and  saw  Mrs.  Mayficld.     He  spoke  to 
iier  ftoUcnly.     "  So  you  turn  away  our  sc^^-«Ilts?" 
"Not  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Mayfield  sharply. 
••  It  is  not  wc  that  send  away  Uachacl,  it  is  you." 
*■  I  tell  you  no;  do  you  believe  that  girl  before  me?** 
•*  You  atfronted  her.     What  had  she  ilime  to  you?" 
•*  1  nnly  just  asked  her,  how  Inng  she  meant  to  stay  here,  or 
sofnfelUing  like  Uiat.     Hung  nie  if  1  remeiobcr  wh»t  1  said  to  her! 
They  are  a  bad  breed  all  these  girls  ;  haughty  and  spitefol ;  you  can't 
•ay  «  word,  but  they  snap  j-our  head  off."     Mrs.  MayficM  said  no 
more,  for  at  that  moment  Kachael  came  into  the  room  with  her 
grandfaiher  and  Mrs.   Hatlioni   who  appeared  to  be   smoothing 
tnattrrs  d<iwn. 

*■  \n,  Daildy  Patrick,'*  said  she  in  answer  to  some  observation  of 
the  old  roan's, ''nobody  sends  you  away;  you  leave  us  good  friends, 
-sod  you  are  going  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  us  before  you  go." 
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A  tray  wits  then  brought  in  nnd  a  J115  of  ale,  and  Patriclc  drank 
his  mug  of  ale  slowly;  but  Uachael  ])uL  hers  to  Iicr  lips  and  set  it 
down  again. 

Then  Robert  went  and  sat  on  the  window-scat  and  there  he 
saw  them  bringing  round  the  waggon  ta  carry  away  linchael  and 
her  grandfather.  His  heart  turned  dead-sick  within  him.  He 
looked  round  for  help,  and  looking  round  he  saw  Mrs.  Mayfield 
bendine;  on  him  a  look  in  which  he  sectncd  to  read  »onie  cnmpas- 
aion,  blended  with  a  good  deal  of  pique.  In  his  despair  he  appealed 
to  her:  "There,  tliey  are  reully  going;  is  it  fair  to  send  away  hke 
that  folk  that  have  behaved  su  well,  and  were  minded  to  go  of 
themselves  only  mother  asked  them  to  star.  Bee  how  that  makes 
us  look ;  and  you  that  were  always  so  kind-hearted,  Mrs.  Mayfield. 
Hose,  dear  Rose  !,'* 

Mrs.  Mayfield  did  not  answer  Rybcrt,  whose  appeal  was  made  to 
her  in  an  undcr-tunu,  hut  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hathorn :  "Jane,  the 
house  is  yours ;  keep  them  if  it  suits  you,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  busi- 
ue»s  of  mine." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Rose,"  cried  Robert  j  but  his  thanks  were  cut 
short  hy  the  voice  of  the  elder  Hnthorn,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  the  yard.  "They  are  going,"  said  he,  "  I  make  no  complaint 
against  them.  Tiicre  is  no  ill-wiU  un  cither  side;  but  1  say  they 
ought  to  go,  and  go  they  shall." 

**  (io  they  shall!"  said  the  uld  corporal  with  a  mystified  look. 

The  farmer  spoke  with  a  firmness  and  severity,  and  even  withn 
certain  dignity,  and  uU  felt  he  was  not  tu  a  mood  to  be  trided  with. 
Robert  answered  humblyj — 

"Father,  you  are  master  here;  no  one  gainsays  you— but  you 
are  a  just  man.  If  you  were  to  be  cruel  to  the  poor  and  honest, 
you  would  be  sorry  for  it  all  your  days." 

Before  the  farmer  could  answer,  Rose  Mayfield  put  in  hastily, 

"There,  bid  tliem  stay — you  see  your  son  holds  to  the  girl,  and 
you  will  have  to  marry  them  one  day  or  other,  and  so  best — that 
will  put  an  end  to  all  the  nonsense  th^^y  talk  about  the  boy  and  me. 
1  daresay  Robert  is  foni  enough  t;»  tliink  I  wanted  him  for  myself." 

"I — Sfrs.  Mnvfield? — never. —  What  malccs  you  fancy  that?" 

"And,"  cried  Mrs.  Mayfield,  as  if  a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon 
her,  "what  are  wc  all  doing  here?  we  can't  help  folks'  hearts. 
— Robert  loves  her.  Are  wc  to  pcrispcutc  Robert,  an  innocent 
lad,  that  never  oQ'ended  one  of  ur,  and  has  been  a  good  son  to 
you,  and  a  good  friend  and  hrollicr  to  ine  ever  since  we  could 
walk,  I  tiiiiik  the  Devil  must  have  got  into  my  heart,  hut  I  shall 
turn  him  out,  whether  he  likes,  or  no.  I  say  he  shall  iiave  the 
girl,  old  man ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have  got  a  tliuu&and  pounds 
loose  in  Wallingford  Bank :  they  shall  have  il  to  stock  a  farm ;  it 
is  little  enough  to  give  Robert — I  owe  him  more  than  that  for 
Uxmore,  let  alone  years  of  love  and  good-will.  There  now,  he  is 
going  to  cry,  I  suppose. — Bob,  don't  cry  for  Heaven's  sake;  I 
can't  abide  to  see  a  man  cry." 

"  It  is  you  make  me.  Rose,  praising  me  just  when  cverj-body 
seemeti  to  tarn  ii^'ainst  me." 
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"  Tou  are  crying  yourself,  Rose/'  whimpered  Mrs,  Uotiiorn. 

"If  I  am,  I  don't  feci  it,"  replied  Mra.  Alnyficld. 

Racliat'l  trembled — but  she  said  in  her  ]o\v  tiroi  voice,  "  We  are 
goin^  away  of  our  own  accord,  Mistri^ss  .M&ytitld,  and  we  thank 
you  kindly  for  this,  and  for  all — but  we  are  going  away." 

'-  You  don't  love  Kuhert,  then '{" 

"No,  Mrs.  Mayfield/'  said  Knchnel,  with  the  air  of  one  con- 
fessing theft  or  !?acrilege,  "I  don't  love  Mr.  Robert!"  and  she 
lowered  her  eyes  with  their  long  lashes,  and  awaited  her  sentence. 

"  Tell  that  to  the  men,"  replie*!  Rose,  "  you  can't  draw  the  wool 
oter  a  sister's  eye,  young  lady." 

**The  young  n'oman  is  the  only  one  among  you  that  has  a  grain 
of  sense  ,^' said  old  Uathorn  roughly.  "Why  don't  you  let  her 
alone — she  would  thank  you  for  it." 

"  Can  you  read  a  woman's  words,  you  old  ass  r "  was  the  con- 
temptuous answer. 

"  I  am  not  an  ass,  young  woman,"  said  Hatliorn  gravely  and 
sternly,  and  I  am  in  my  own  house,  which  you  seem  to  forget — " 
Rose  coloured  up  to  the  eyes-~"  and  I  am  llie  master  of  it,  so  long 
as  it  is  your  pleasure  I  should  be  here." 

*' John!"  cried  Mrs.  Mayfield,  with  a  deprecating  nir. 

"And  I  am  that  young  man's  father,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  listen 
to  mc,  and  mine  nut  to  let  him  make  a  fool  of  liimself.  1 
don't  pretend  to  be  so  particular  as  Robert  is — used  to  be,  I  mean 
^-and  1  was  telling  him  only  yesterday,  tliat  suppose  you  hare 
kicked  over  the  traces  a  hit,  as  you  liave  never  broken  your  knees, 
least-ways  to  our  knowledge.  Rose,  it  did  not  much  matter/' 

"Thank  you,  Uadfjy  Hatliorn,  much  obliged  to  you,  1  am  sure." 

''  But  there 's  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs :  this  one  has  been  oH* 
lite  course  altogether,  and  therefore  I  Nay  again,  she  sIiowa  sense 
by  going  home,  and  you  show  no  sense  hy  trying  to  keep  her 
here.'* 

'Father,"  said  Robert,  "you  go  too  far;  we  know  nothing 

iiist  lUchael,  and  till  I  know  I  wont  believe  anything." 
U'liy,  Bob,  1  thought  Hickman  had  told  you  nil  about  it — I 
nndrrstuod  him  so — ay,  and  he  must  too,  or  why  did  you  come  to 

■    me  in  the  yard,  and  eat  humble  pie ;" 
"  J  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  telling  me  all  about  it,  father; 
be  hinted  as  much  us  iliat  he  and  Rachel  had  been  too  familiar 
ow^  upon  a  lime." 

L"Well/'' 
"  Well  I  how  often  lins  he  told  the  same  lie  of  a  dozen  others } 
that  is  a  common  trick  of  Dick  Hickman's,  to  pretend  he  has  been 
thick  with  a  girl,  that  perhaps  docs  not  know  his  face  from  Adam's. 
Father,'!  can't  believe  a  known  liar's  tonsue,  against  such  a  face 
■  that."  ^     ^ 

%■  "  Face  as  'JiaC !  it  is  a  comely  one,  but  seems  to  me  it  does  not 
wok  us  so  very  straight  in  the  face  just  know;  and  there's  more 
than  a  liar's  tongue  on  t'other  side,  there 's  chapter  and  verse  as  the 
caving  is." 

'*  I  don't  understand  your  hintSj  and  I  don't  bcUcve  tVat  ViWV- 
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guard's.  I  am  not  so  old  as  you^  but  I  have  learned  titat  tmth 
does  not  lie  in  hints.^ 

"  I  *m  older  than  yo\i,  and  a  woman^s  face  can^  make  me  blind 
and  deaf  to  better  witnesses." 

"  There  are  no  better  witnesses  I  For  shame,  father!  Hickmanii 
no  authority  with  Hathorn." 

"But  the  I^rish  Register  is  an  authority,**  said  the  old  man 
sternly,  and  losing  all  his  patience. 

"The  Parish  Register!" 

"  And  if  you  look  at  the  Parish  Register  of  LongCompton,  you 
will  find  the  name  of  a  child  she  is  the  mother  of  and  no  &Uier 
to  show." 


"Father!" 

"Ask  herself !— you  see  she  doesn't  deny  it.** 

All  eyes  turned  and  fastened  upon  Rachael;  and  those  who  saw 
her  at  this  moment  will  carry  her  face  and  her  look  to  their  graves, 
so  fearful  was  the  anguish  of  a  high  spirit,  ground  into  the  dust 
and  shame ;  her  body  seemed  that  moment  to  be  pierced  with  a 
hundred  poisoned  arrows.  She  rose  white  to  her  yery  lips,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them  quivering  like  an  aspen-leaf,  her  eyes 
preternaturally  bright  and  large,  and  she  took  one  uncertain  step 
forwards,  as  if  to  fling  herself  on  the  weapons  of  scorn  that  seemed 
to  hem  her  in;  and  she  opened  her  mouth  to  apeak,  but  her  open 
lips  trembled,  and  trembled,  and  no  sound  came.  And  all  the 
hearts  round,  even  the  old  farmer's,  began  now  to  freeze  and  fear 
at  the  sight  of  this  wild  agony ;  and  at  last,  after  many  efforts,  the 
poor  soul  would  have  said  something,  God  knows  what,  but  a 
sudden  and  most  unexpected  interruption  came.  Corporal  Patrick 
was  by  her  side,  nobody  saw  how,  and  seizing  her  nrmly  by  the 
arm,  he  forbade  her  to  speak. 

**  Silence,  girl ! "  cried  the  old  soldier  fiercely.  "  I  dare  yon  to 
aay  a  word  to  any  of  them ! " 

Then  Rachael  turned  and  clung  convulsively  to  his  shoulder, 
and  trembled  and  writhed  there  in  silence.  All  this  while  they 
had  not  observed  the  old  man,  cr  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
mist  had  gradually  cleared  away  from  his  faculties;  his  mind, 
brightened  by  his  deep  love  for  Rachael,  was  keenly  awi^e  to  all 
that  concerned  her ;  and  so  her  old  champion  stood  in  a  moment 
by  her  side  with  scarce  a  sign  left  of  age  or  weakness,  upright  and 
£rm  as  a  tower. 

"  Silence,  girl !  I  dare  you  to  say  a  word  to  any  of  them  !  ** 

"  TTiere,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hathorn,  •*  you  thou^t  the  poor  old 
man  was  past  understanding,  and  now  you  make  him  drink  the 
fitter  cup,  as  well  as  her." 

"  Yea  I  I  must  drink  my  cup  too,"  said  old  Patrick.  "  I  thoi^ht 
I  was  going  to  die  soon,  and  to  die  in  peace ;  but  1  Ml  live  and  be 
voung  again,  if  it  is  but  to  tell  ye,  ye  are  a  pack  of  curs.  The  Pariah 
Register !  does  the  Parish  Register  tell  you,  the  man  married  her 
vith  a  wife  living  in  another  part  ?  Is  it  wrote  down  along  with 
4k0t  ebJid*s  name  in  the  Parish  KegiatCT}  han  bis  &Uwr  fieH  <m  his 
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IMS  to  his  mother,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  Ijegged  for  the  dear 
hie,  she  wouldn't  take  ilie  law  of  him  and  banish  him  the  country  ? 
Whnt  was  she  to  think  ?  could  she  think,  that  when  his  sick  wife 
died,  he'd  reward  her  for  sparing  him  by  flying  the  country,  not  to 
do  her  right?  The  Parish  Register !  You  welcome  this  scoundrel 
to  your  house,  and  you  hunt  his  victim  out  like  ft  vagahund,  ye 
d— — d  hypocrites!  Cooie,  Rachael,  let  ua  crawl  awny  liome,  and 
die  in  peace.'* 

•*  No  I  no!  you  mmit  not  go  like  that "  cried  Mrs.  Ilathorn,  and 
Robert  rose,  and  was  coming  to  take  his  hand  j  but  he  waived  hia 
staff  furiously  orer  hts  head. 

"  Keep  aloof,  I  bid  ye  all,"  he  cried;  **I  have  fought  against 
Buonaparte,  and  1  despise  small  blackguards," — he  seized  Haclincl 
and  drew  her  to  the  door:  then  he  came  back  at  them  again — 
''Tis  n*t  guilt  you  have  punished;  youjiavejosulted  iiinuccnceand 
hard  fortune;  you  have  insulted  your  own  mothers,  for  you  hove 
insulted  tne,  and  I  fought  for  tliem  before  the  bc.«t  and  oldest  of 
you  was  born — no  skulking  before  the  enemy,  girl" — for  Rachscl 
Tras  drooping  and  trembling — "right  shoulders  forward,  mahch!" 
and  he  almost  tore  her  out  of  the  Iioubc.  He  was  great,  and 
tlmndering,  and  terrible  in  this  moment  of  fury;  he  seemed  u  giant 
and  the  rest  but  two-feet  high,  llis  white-hnir  streamed,  and  his 
eyes  hiazed  defiance  and  scorn.  He  was  gix'al  nnd  terrible  by  his 
passion  aitd  his  age.  and  his  cotifuscd  sense  of  past  battles  and 
present  insult.  They  followed  him  out  almost  on  tip-toe. 
lie  lifted  Rachel  into  the  waggon,  placed  her  carefully  on  a  truss 
of  hay  in  the  waggon,  and  the  carter  came  to  the  horse's  heads, 
and  locked  to  the  house  to  know  wlicthcr  he  was  to  start  now. 

Robert  catnc  out  and  went  to  Rachael's  »ide  of  the  waggon^  bat 
she  tunied  her  head  away. 

'*  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  RAchael  V  said  Robert. 

Kachael  turned  her  head  away,  and  was  silent. 

"Very  well,"  said  Ilol>ert  quietly,  very  quietly. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  old  Hathoni. 

The  next  moment  there  was  n  fearful  scream  from  the  women, 
and  Robert  was  seen  down  among  the  horse's  feet,  and  the  carter 
woa  forcing  them  hack,  or  the  waggon  would  have  lieen  over  him; 
the  enrter  dragged  bim  up — he  was  not  hurt,  but  vcrj-  pale;  he 
told  his  mother,  who  came  running  to  him,  that  he  had  felt  sud- 
denly faint  and  had  fallen,  and  he  guve  a&ickly  suide,  and  bade  her 
not  l)e  frightened,  he  was  better. 

Ruse  May&eld  was  as  white  as  a  sliect. 

"  Go  on,**  cried  Ute  farmer  again,  and  at  a  word  from  the  carter 
the  horses  drew  the  waggon  nut  nf  the  yard,  and  went  away  down 
kite  lane  with  Raehaol  and  Patrick. 

They  were  gone. 
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LOTE  AND  TIME. 
Let  tbosr  faMcM  dir  fli^t, 

Ib  rvn;  kov  tkA  «^er  tbem  swiftlj  flies ; 

Whose  faess  aie  free  and  Urong 

As  MOW  wcB-cvoOed  song. 
T^K  <^ns  1^  CK-  vkh  ever  freth  turprise.. 

T>  Wcahk-s  An  derotee 
To*  &st  dte  mmitma  Bee, 
Tiac  obmI  "^— m'  to  eoUen  iuoes  briog ; 
Axi  FnKs  SAOed  child. 


%  Giocr'f  inam  bmUedi, 
To  One  bs  land  ■iLBlh  woold  stay  tkf 

ThsT  vSa  Invr  WaragJ  to  bind 

TW  w^zoB  aad  renins  nhid 
la  mA  conttax  >o  Fkamic^s  nsT  car, 

Msj  s^  b>  hoU  tfaee  back. 

Aad  Ea^  «« the  tnc& 
T^u  scBifs  M  ij&v  !■  I  ■■■111  from  a&r. 

Bat  by  the  bean  Uiat  tons 

To  tWMe  ociotial  b»s 
That  «iib  Lord's  dew  for  enr  oveifiov, 

CDcbemSnl  are  tbe  yean 

No  sTnpaifaT  endnus. 
When  all  tb;  floven  droop  bniealfa  tbe  tnov. 

What  bolr  spell  b  tUoe 

To  bless  a  WmHt  ^hnne. 
Or  vakr  glaij  whoes  «bete  no  music  flowi? 

Wfav  to  a  banvn  ihin^ 

Wiih  seas«4oss  atdor  cfiog, 
Orfatdens  tiD  that  oeTcr  rield  a  rose  ? 

Yet  wbeo  deroUon  pore 

Bleeds  coun^  to  endure. 
And  ;race  to  hallow  the  career  of  time. 

When  for  another's  jot 

Thy  momenu  we  emptoy. 
Like  douds  by  sunbeams  lit,  they  grow  sublime. 

Tbe  tender,  true  and  braTe, 

DisdaiD  a  gift  to  save 
In  wluch  self  only  claims  a  weary  part; 

Nor  would  thy  course  delay 

To  pamper  th«r  frail  clar. 
And  life  consume  in  tricks  of  soulless  art. 

Haste,  then,  till  thou  hast  brought 

The  good  so  fondly  sought. 
And  Love's  bright  harvest  richly  waves  at  last  I 

Then  will  I  call  thee  mine. 

And  liail  thee  as  divine. 
The  present  cherish,  nor  lament  the  past. 
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THE    THEATRES     OF    LONDON. 
TuEiu  HtsTouY — Past  and  Pkesent. 

BV   T.   p.   ORtNSTBD. 
DUUHT   LAVE    TOEATBE. 

What  a  crowd  of  nssociatioDS  is  produced  Ity  tlic  mention  of  t!iis 
time-honoured  house '.  Tlie  locality  iu  wtucti  it  stands  becnnie 
connected  vith  the  drnmn  iu  tlic  time  of  Slialcspcrc,  who  may  hare 
Tailed  the  structure  then  ucwiy  reared.  The  Globe  and  the  Black- 
iriara  at  that  time  ^ave  an  echo  tn  words  destined  to  be  immortal ; 
whilst  the  noted  old  tavern  in  Friday -street  liatcncd  tn  those  bril- 
liant "wit  combats"  between  the  grout  poet  and  "  Itare  Ben." 
The  Globe,  the  Blackfriars,  and  the  Mcriuaid  hare  passed  away, 
but  Dmr^  Lane  has  still  its  theatre. 

Theatrical  representations  iu  this  neighbourhood  were  first  given 
at  the  Cockpit,  so  called  from  its  having  hceii  prcrioiisty  used  as  a 
pit  for  cock-fighting.  Tliis  building  was  situated  opposite  the 
present  C.istle  Tavern,  but  was  pulled  dtiwii  by  an  infuriated  mob 
on  the  4th  of  Mhv,  ifil7.  A  ucw  thcntru  wa»  coufilructcd  on  the 
Hme  site,  and  was  aometimcii  called  the  Phoenix,  its  (rout  being 
ornamented  with  an  illustiatiou  uf  that  fabulous  bird.  In  1609, 
Rhodes,  the  bookseller — who  had  been  ward  robe- keeper  to  the 
Blackfriars — fitted  up  the  Cockpit  (by  which  name  the  house 
appears  to  have  been  more  generally  distinguished),  and  there 
introduced  his  apprentice  Betterton,  who  immediately  gave  proof 
of  geuuiue  merit.  At  the  llcstomtion,  patents  were  granted  to 
Darennnt  and  Killigrew  for  the  formation  of  two  companies— in 
considertttion  of  services  rendered  by  lliem  to  the  lloyal  cause. 
The  actors  employed  by  Rhodes  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
Davcnant,  whilst  the  remnants  of  tho  old  companies  joined  Killi- 
grew, both  parties  lieiug  sworii-in  as  servants  of  the  Crown. 
These  licences  were  the  origin  of  the  existing  putent  right  of 
Dmry  Lane  and  Covenl  Garden.  Killigrcw's  company  was 
known  as  the  *'  King's,"  whilst  Dax-cnant's  was  styled  the  '*  Duke 
of  YorkV  The  former  first  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  at  tho 
upper  end  of  John-street,  Clcrkeuweil,  from  whence  they  removed 
to  a  new-built  house  in  a  Tennis-court  near  Ciarc-mnrkct,  and 
Snally  sought  out  the  ruins  of  the  Cockpit,  upon  which  they 
erected  the  first  structure  known  as  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
fuUowing  ia  a  copy  of  the  playbill  anuouucing  its  first  open- 
ing:— 

"  By  Ilis  3r[ftjcsty'fl  Company  of  Comedians, 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane, 

This  day,  being  Thursday,  April  8th,  1663,  will  be 

acted  n  comrdr  called 
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THE  HVMOVEOVS  LIEVTENANT. 

LeoDtiae     .     Major  Moliun. 
Lieutenant.     Mr.  Clause. 
Celia      .     .    Mrs.  Marshall. 


The  King     .     Mr.  Wintersel. 
Demetrius    .     Mr.  Hart. 
Seleviua  .     .    Mr.  Burt. 


The  play  will  begin  at  Three  o'clock  exactlj. 

Boxes,  4*.;  Pit,  Zs.  6d.;  Middle  Gallery,  1*.  6d.;  Upper 
Gallery,  1*." 

It  will  he  seen  hy  this  announcement,  that  females  had  been 
introduced  upon  the  stage;  and  that  Michael  Mohun,  who  had 
played  at  the  Cockpit  before  the  civil  wars,  retained  the  title  he 
had  gained  whilst  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Royalty.  The  King's 
company  at  this  time  included  Theophilus  Bird,  an  actor  prior  to 
the  Restoration,  which  he  did  not  long  survive;  Charles  Hart  and 
Walter  Clun,  who  as  boys  had  played  female  characters  at  the 
Blackfriars;  John  Lacy,  the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Second; 
"William  Cartwright  and  William  Wintersel,  the  first  famous  in 
Falstaff,  and  the  latter  in  Master  Slender;  Edward  Kynaston, 
who  played  female  parts  even  after  the  introduction  of  actresses ; 
Nicholas  Burt,  Robert  Shatterell,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
&c.  The  additions  subsequently  made  to  this  company  included 
the  then  popular  comedian  "  Joe  Haines,"  and  the  still  more  cele- 
brated heroine  Nell  Gwynn. 

This  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  11th  of  January,  1671. 
A  collection  appears  to  have  been  made  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  suffered  hy  this  calamity.  No  acconnt 
has  been  preserved  of  the  sum  gathered;  but  a  contribution  at 
Symonsbury,  in  Dorset,  is  recorded  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  register  of  that  place : — 

"  Ann.  1673.  April  27.  Collected  by  brief  for  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  London,  being  burnt,  the  sura  of  two  shillings.  John 
Way,  Curate;  James  Moreyard  and  George  Seal,  Church- 
wardens." 

The  theatre  having  been  rebuilt,  it  was  again  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  26th  of  March,  1674.  The  rival  company,  during 
this  time,  had  been  playing  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  under  the  leadership  of  Betterton.  The  public  voice 
gave  preference  to  the  King's  company ;  but  the  rivalry  of  these 
old  magnates  of  the  drama — checked  for  eighteen  months  by  the 
fearful  ravages  of  the  plague  and  the  great  fire — was  brought  to  a 
close  in  1682,  when  the  Duke's  forces  joined  their  brethren  at 
Drury  Lane. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  the  two  patents  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Rich,  the  pantomimtst,  whose  parsimony  excited  so  much 
disgust  that  Drury  Lane  was  taken  from  him.  Serious  disputes 
existed  within  the  theatre  at  this  period,  and  which  were  continued 
for  years.  These  disagreements  eventually  reached  to  such  a 
height  that  Queen  Anne,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1709,  com- 
manded die  house  to  be  closed,  and  the  performances  were  sus- 
jwnded  for  some  considerable  time.    After  various  changes  in  the 
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propnelorsliip  ft  rovnl  licence  iras  granted,  on  the  IStli  of  October, 
1714,  to  Kichard  "Sieclc,  Robi;rt  Wilks,  Collcy  Cibber,  Bwtoa 
BwkUi,  and  Thomas  Doggclt.  The  name  of  tlic  latter  p atcutca 
hu  been  pu^tuatcd  by  bis  "  coat  and  badge." 

It  WM  reserved,  however,  for  the  advent  of  Ganick  (1742)  to 
Attacli  to  Pniry  T.nne  its  liigbest  state  of  repute  nad  pro&pptity. 
There  were  riraU  in  the  field,  however,  in  these  its  palmy  days, 
for  tbo  Tonngcr  Rich,  at  C*)vent  Garden,  offered  a  stmng  oppoiu- 
tiou  to  the  Uoscim.  In  ir.'iO  he  streutttJiciiwl  bis  rivnU-y  by  tlie 
enfiigemeiit  of  Sprangcr  Bam,  a  tmgedinu,  whose  ailvcr  voice 
lifts  assisted  to  preserve  his  name.  Upon  this  actjuitiitiou  to  tbo 
itren^U  of  Rich  the  following  impromptu  appeared: — 

"  One  grfst  Gotialh  Gath  could  bout 

Of  Philistinos  of  yort ; 
But  Covciit  (jnrdrr's  thrvalciiing  host 

Bouu  oii«  <ioliai)t  miK«. 
Tflt  fear  not  yc  of  Dniry  Lanr, 

Bv  litllc  cli«in|iion  led  ; 
Thctr  two  Ooliuilts  ronm  in  Tain 

While  Datid '»  at  yout  bead." 

fn  17i7Garrick,  wit!i  the  assistance  of  friends,  pnrchnacd  fin 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Lacy)  the  pAlcnt  of  Drury  Lane.  On  Iho 
dcfltb  of  hifl  copartner,  in  1773,  this  unrivalled  nctor  bccnnic  solo 
toanagw  of  the  theatre,  which  he  conducted  until  hia  final  retire- 
ment from  the  profession,  June  10,  177G.  A  few  mouths  prior  to 
this  event  he  disposed  of  bin  share  in  the  property  to  Dr.  Ford, 
Mr,  Ewart,  Mr.  Liiiley,  and  Richard  Brinjiley  Sheridan.  The 
bitter  gave  to  this  bouse,  on  the  8tb  of  May,  1777,  his  still  popu- 
lar comedy  of  the  "  School  for  Scandid." 

Tbe  bimrd*  of  Drury  Lane,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1775, 
tirst  felt  tbo  trend  of  the  Siddons,  who,  during  her  firat  season, 
failed  to  altrsct.  She  returned  to  the  prorinccs  unril  October  10, 
1782,  when  she  csoic  a  accond  time  and  seized  \\\H>n  celebrity. 
]ler  talented  brother,  John  Philip  Keiiihle,  iras  linit  seen  in  Lon- 
don upon  the  same  boartls,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1783 ;  and 
here,  two  years  later  (October  19,  1735,]  cntue  the  inimitabla 
Jordan,  a  competitor  for  the  applause  of  the  public. 

In  1791,  when  the  theatre  had  been  standing  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years,  moderu  enterprise  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
tAA  tionsc  was  too  anmll,  and  the  sentence  of  demolition  was 
puicd.  Regret  must  have  been  felt  nt  this  decision,  for  it  was 
upon  that  stage  thatOarrick  and  his  illustrious  compeers  bad  cou- 
cciiirated  their  mrs  of  talent  ^  it  was  in  that  house  that  Johnsua 
t]mndered  out  bis  giaut  applause;  aud  tliere,  too,  Churchill 
^"  him  who  blazed  the  comet  of  a  senson'* — coUected  materials 
for  bbi  celebrated  "  Rosciad."  On  the  -Ith  of  June,  1701,  tbo 
bouse  6nally  cluscd  its  doors,  the  pcrformaucei*  on  that  occasion 
being  the  "Country  Girl,"  and  "  No  Song  no  Supper."  At  the 
close  of  tlw  comedy  ilr.  Palmer  thus  addressed  the  audience: — 

"  IiBdics  aud  OentJemeu^ — Ou  the  part  of  ite  proiprittlQM,  to*,- 
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UAgcrs,  and  performcra,  I  Imve  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
11  nprccc denied  support  with  wliich  you  liave  favoured  them  during^ 
tlic  past  season.  When  next  we  have  tlic  honour  to  appcRr  hcfore 
you  on  this  spot  ve  trust  it  will  be  in  a  theatre  better  enleulatcd 
for  3'our  accomuiodation,  aud  more  desen-iiiu  Roval  countenaiicej 
niul  the  patronage  of  this  great  metropoHa." 

Upon  the  final  closing  of  this  house  (known  as  "  Garriek's," 
and  which  was  about  the  size  of  the  present  liayinarket)  the  fol- 
lowing pleasaiitrj'  appeared  :^ 

"  On  Saturday  night,  of  a  gradual  derny,  and  in  the  hundred  and 
seventi:enth  year  of  her  age,  died  old  Madame  Urury,  vho  cuisted 
througli  six  reigns,  and  saw  many  gcnenitioiis  pass  in  review  hc- 
fore her.  She  remembered  Bctterton  in  hia  declining  age — Hrcd 
in  intimacy  with  Wilks,  Duuth,  aud  Cibbcr^  and  knew  old  Mncklin 
when  he  was  a  atripling. 

"  Uer  hospitality  exceeded  that  of  the  English  character,  even 
in  its  early  days  of  festivity,  having  almost  through  the  whole  of 
lier  life  ('ntcrtainctl  from  one  to  two  thousand  persona  of  hoth 
aexes  six  nights  out  of  seven  in  the  week.  She  was  au  excellent 
poetees,  could  he  grave  and  gay  by  tiimii,  and  yet  sometimes 
(catching  the  disorder  from  intrusii'c  guests)  could  be  dull  enough 
in  all  conscience. 

"  Hur  memory  was  most  excellent,  anil  her  singing  kept  on  in 
such  a  gradual  state  of  improvement  that  it  was  allowed  her  voice 
was  better  ihe  three  or  four  last  years  of  her  life  than  when  sho 
was  in  her  prime,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 

"  She  had  a  route  of  uear  two  thousuud  people  at  her  house  the 
very  night  of  her  death;  and  the  old  lady  found  herself  in  such 
high  spirits  that  she  said  she  would  give  them  'No  Supper,'  with- 
out a  '  Sung/  which  bi.-iug  compUc-d  with,  she  fell  geutly  back  iu 
her  chair,  and  expired  without  n  groan. 

*'  Dr.  Palmer  (one  of  her  family  physicians)  attended  her 
in  her  last  momenta,  and  announced  her  dissolution  to  the  com- 
pany." 

The  public  were  admitted  to  the  new  theatre  ou  the  12th  of 
March,  1791,  when  an  oratorio  was  given ;  atid  at  the  tortnliiation 
of  I/mt  the  house  regnlarly  opened,  (April  21),  with  the  play  of 
"Macbeth,"  when,  to  render  the  night  long  memorable,  Charles 
Kemble  was  seen  for  the  iir»t  time  in  Loudon,  his  introductory 
character  being  Malcolm.  During  tho  evening  an  epilogue  was 
delivered  by  Miss  Farren,  in  the  cours*-  of  which  a  tank  of  water 
was  exhibited,  with  an  iron  curtnin,  to  which  was  assigned  the 
property  of  exempting  the  audicnco  from  harm,  in  the  event  of  a 
COnflagTAtion : — 

"  Tin*  hnitMt  fire  shan't  sinf-e  a  siniile  fentbor  s 
No  '   I  usuro  our  generous  bpiicrAClorf. 
Twuuld  uuly  burn  the  scenery  and  tlic  actors." 
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HAPS  AND   MISHAPS    OF   A    TOUR  IN   EUROPE. 
By  Grace  Greenwood. 


CUAPTEB   VIII. 

EaillBtltCH. —  HotTBOOD.  —  MlLROiK. AllBOTf  fORP,  —  DrVSUDOII. NCW- 

CAarLc-uroM-TtiiE. — Vubk. — 'Vaa  Mimtek. — Londox. — llAMrrdH  Court. 

We  reached  Etlinburgh  in  a  rahi,  which  prored  to  he  the  be- 
[iuning  of  the  ecjiiinoctial  storm,  so  that,  Intuigh  we  have  spenC 
dajs  iu  tbe  grand  old  town,  we  hare  had  but  nne  day  of 

^"tolcnible  ireatlior  for  Hightseeing.  On  tliat,  a  friend,  who  kindly 
nndettuok  the  office  of  cicerone,  conducted  us  first  to  the  Castle, 
thiougb  ulcasaDt  planted  groiiuds,  wherv  not  innny  ;ears  ago  wu 
a  small  loch.    AN  e  fnuud  lliu  view  from  tlio  raiiipartA  tnil^  mag- 

.uificcnt,  though  obscured  somewhat  by  an  envious  mist.     Looking, 
down,  tlic  contrast  bclwt^eii  the   dark,  quaint,  mouldering  "old 
town,"  aud  the  elegant,  cheerful,  prosperous  new  town,  is  the  most 
curioDs  and  sirikiug  of  conceivable  sights. 

Of  all  foreign  places  which  I  have  ever  sccn^  Edinburgh  wears 

'lo  mc  tlu:  most  lamiliar  aspect.     I  joyfully  recognize  object  after 

Iftbject,  street  after  street,  as  though  "to  the  mnnor  born,"  and 
oiUv  iflurued  afivr  a  few  yeare  of  wandeiing  or  weary  exile,  t 
needed  no  giitdu  to  point  out  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Cnigs,  St. 
Leonard's,  the  Grass  Market,  and  tlic  Canongato. 

In  Uie  moKt  ancient  part  of  tlio  Castle  we  were  shown  some 
rude,  Htrabre  apartments,  onco  appropriated  to  ^lary  Stuart — the 
one  of  most  historical  interest  being  a  small  dressing-room)  ia 
which  Jame*  VI.  was  born. 

On  dfscendiuj,'  from  tim  Castle,  we  visitod  some  interesting  old 
places,  among  lliem  the  house  in  which  IJoswell  lived  when  John- 
son visited  Kdinburgb,  the  house  of  John  Knox,  aud  the  Canon- 
gato  churchyard,  in  which  reposes  the  poet  Ferguson,  bcDcalb  a 
lomhsione  erected  by  Burns,  and  where  arc  also  the  graves  of 
Adaiu  Smith,  Dugatd  Stcuart,  aud  Dr.  Gregory. 

We  went  ttiruu^li  the  Parliameut  House,  a  building  of  no  great 
outward   elegance,  but  containing  t^ome  magnificent  halls.     Wt 
unfonnnatcly  had  not  time  to  cnicr  the  fine  old  Caihedral  of  St.' 
Giles,  venerable  as  the  scene  of  a  tumultuous  struggle  fur  the 
efitabliKhtncnt  of    prelacy   iu  the  time  of  tlie  first  Charles,  and. 
within   whose   walls    the   Rt-geiit    Murray    and    the  Marquees  of 
Moutrosy  were  buried.     By  the  way,  uo  Hf^ht  wiiich   1  belield 
that  d.\v  more  starilt-d  my  heart  than  that  of  ihc  stone  halcuny  of 
an  old  house  in  the  Canongate,  from  which  the  brutal   Argj-le 
and  the  shamcJess  Gordon   bent  exulting  over  and  mucking  at 
the  great  Muutrone,  on  his  way  to  receive  his  sentence. 
The  Tolbootb  seemed  no  stranger  lo  my  eyes^  and  B-oAntqcA 
roL.  xxxri.  -ji^ 
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Palace  was  as  near  as  possible  what  I  looked  to  see — a  building 
Deilher  grand  nor  beautiful  in  itself,  and  interesUng  alone  for  its 
tragic  aud  romantic  memories.  After  visidng  the  picture  gallery, 
which  we  soon  "  did  "  few  or  none  of  the  portraits  being  accounted 
^nuine,  we  were  shown  through  the  apartments  of  Mary  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey.  The  presence  chamber  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen,  though  far  from  being  of  royal  dimensions,  richness, 
and  splendour,  according  to  modem  ideas,  mut^t  hare  been  a 
handsome  apartment  in  Mary's  time.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  quaint  pictures  and  rare 
old  prints.  It  is  a  silent,  bare,  and  desolate  room  now;  yet,  as  I 
stood  there,  Tision  after  vision  of  royal  magnificence,  and  courtly 
beauty,  and  splendid  festivity  passed  before  me — the  shadows  of 
ages  fled  before  the  gleam  of  jewels,  and  the  festal  lights  of  gay 
masks  and  nuptial  rejoicings;  while  the  drear  silence  of  long 
sadness  and  fear  was  broken  by  rich  music,  the  regal  mstle  of 
brocade,  the  soft  voices  and  pleasant  laughter  of  fair  ladies,  and 
the  galUnt  words  and  light  sword  clang  of  noble  knights,  as  they 
went  down  the  dance.  Standing  in  Mary's  o«-n  private  apartment, 
looking  at  the  bed  on  which  her  lovely  limbs  had  once  reposed, 
and  on  the  mirror  which  had  so  often  given  back  the  fair  reflection 
of  her  face,  affected  most  powerfully  my  imagination  and  my  sym- 

fatbies.  The  miniature  which  is  here  shown  was  nothing  to  me — 
scarcely  gave  it  a  glance,  but  stood  gazing  at  that  faithless  glass, 
as  though  hoping,  by  the  mere  force  of  mj'  pasMonate  desire,  to 
evoke  again  to  its  cold  surface  one  warm  vision  of  that  rare  royal 
beanty  and  stalely  grace  it  had  so  often  imaged  forth  in  times  of 
gladness  and  grief.  The  little  room  in  which  the  queen  sat  at 
sapper  with  David  Rizzio,  on  the  night  of  his  murder,  and  the 
private  staircase  up  which  the  assassins  came  from  the  chapel 
be!ow,  were  next  shown  us.  Here  1  felt  little  wonder  at  Marj's 
oath  of  vengeance,  or  at  her  relentless  redemption  of  that  oath. 
If  the  were  innocent  in  the  favour  shown  the  Italian,  the  woman 
was  vilely  insulted  by  the  black  suspicion  of  the  chief  murderer, 
her  husband;  if  guilty,  the  sovereign  was  outraged  and  deBed  by 
the  ferocious  deed ;  and,  proud  and  passionate  as  she  was,  it  is 
surely  no  marvel  that  she  swore  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her 
favourite,  by  the  wild  death  shrieks  which  rang  through  a  heart 
which  his  sweet  music  had  so  often  soothed,  and  by  his  fifty -six 
wounds,  whose  blood  stained  for  ever  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
Standing  on  the  very  spot,  brought  the  scene  of  this  frightful 
tragedy  and  brutal  outrage  awfully  near  to  the  mind,  and  the 
passions  of  the  time  more  awfully  home  to  the  heart. 

The  old  Abbey  Church  is  accounted  a  fine  Gothic  ruin,  but  is 
of  a  very  lonely  and  dreary  aspect;  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  me 
heavy  and  noisome,  and  all  the  shadowy  places  haunted. 

Our  friend  next  conducted  us  to  Calton  Hill,  from  which  we 
had  a  wide  and  beautiful  view  of  the  entire  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  clouds  having  obligingly  dispersed  for  a  little 
while,  the  sight  was  truly  imposing  and  enchanting.  On  this  hill 
there  are  several  fine  monuments — the  first,  and  by  far  the  finest, 
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li  flM  Id  Vagdd  Slcwart.  TUere  is  one  lo  Dtirns.  iiol  ren-  Ustc< 
fol  or  well  proporlioutd,  auii  imother  lu  PmfL-ssur  Ilayfair ;  then 
ihtui  »  the  Neloon  Towor,  iid<1  tht-  hcmtifui  Lifjjiniiing  of  tlie 
^'■tiDoal  Monument,  on  tbe  moUcl  of  llic  Tanheuvu. 

J  had  inexprcsRiblL-  pleasure  in  cuntemptatiog  the  Scolt  3roiiu- 
nt»U  in  IViDCe  iSirccl,  which  wc  ocxt  visited.  This  is  a  fur, 
CMDplele,  UDbWt  and  Utliiig  crecliun.  'ilie  st^']o  is  a  gorgroiis 
GamCt  &Dd  all  ihc  claburali,-  duUil  is  vxquisilelv  nroiiglit  ouU 
II  wmam  to  mc  adiuirahly  in  kctpin);  uitli  Uie  cLuracter  and 
gHUD«  of  Seotl  — a  pure  puelic  crfatiuii,  iii  ttie  gvacc  of  iu  furm 
«nd  iIk  delicate  buauty  of  iis  ailoniuKjiiiK^  yet  magniilccut  and 
•talely  in  its  proportions — a  proud  and  princely  structure.  This 
monotneitt  enshrines  Cliantrcjr'g  nobk-  slatuv  of  ihv  poet— ftitting 
grarrrully  draped  io  a  plaid,  and  with  his  faithful  dog  at  his  feet. 
On  our  walk  hoiuu  n'e  were  shovrn  the  hou»u  iu  which  Scott  Uvcd 
far  i^TuruI  years  bc-Jurc  he  huilt  AbbotUord. 

Our  »tay  iu  Kdioburgli  being  so  limited,  and  the  weaLhcr  so 
wretchedly  uopleasant,  I  have  not  atlcinpti>d  to  see  much  uf 
society,  hare  not  even  de)iv«ix>d  the  letters  1  broughl,  but  coo- 
tcntni  raywlf  with  a  dinner  and  an  evening  at  Uio  house  of  Mr. 
Oeorj^o  Combe,  wiih  whom  I  h-'id  a  «lif;ht  personal  acquaintance.^ 
I  beiv  net  some  people  w1)0Q>  1  felt  it  a  rare  good  fortune  to  know. 
First  anong  til cse  1  trust  I  may  menlion  my  kind  liosu.*8!;  herself, 
tbc  oaljr  sorrifing  djughtcr  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  strikingly  Uku 

'  3irr  nobia  and  bcautifnl  utoiher.     It  was,  absohildy  startling  to 

^glance  from  the  splendid  portraits,  by  LauTence,  of  the  tnimot 

tne,  which  adoi-nvd  the  w^U,  to  her  living,  speaking, 
uling  picture  in  our  midst. 
Mr.  Combe  seonis  to  retain  vivid  nnd  pleasant  rccolleclions 

[)ns  visit  to  the  Ihiitcd  Sut«;'i,  and  to  futtiifnlly  cherish  his  trana- 

Ltlanlic  friendships;  and,  what  is  more,  he  kee|>8  his  earl;  culhu- 

■Biaam  for,  and  gcnemn.'i  interest  in,  all  qucsLions  of  true  rcTana 

I  And  noble  proKrcss.  Amonf;  other  agreeable  gueots  whom  I  met 
at  Air.  Combers  table  was  Mrs.  Stirling,  a  Scotch  authoress 
eplebrity,  and  a  very  channing  woman,  and  Mr.  Uobcrt  Chamber^* 
who  aiitonished  me  at  first,  by  being  a  younger  man,  by  some 
tveniy  years,  than  1  had  expected  to  see,  and  charmed  me  after- 
Wards  hr  the  kindly  affability,  fine  humnur,  and  generous  feeling 
which  marked  bis  manner  and  conversation. 

I  Imve  Edinburgh  with  painful  reluctance,  a  fueling  of  rehelliotisl 
di^appoinuncnt  at  having  misled  so  many  uf  its  noble  sights.  Of' 
ill  the  cities  of  the  world,  it  has  lung  b«cn  the  one  which  [  havo 

•fcgardud  with  the  most  intense  iuterei^t,  and  most  eagerly  desired 
lo  visit.     The  dark  struggles  of  early  Scottish  history — the  long, 
iierce  battle  storms,  lit  by  brief  splendours  of  heruism — the  pouip 
of  feudal  pow^r  and  old  royal  pageants— holy  niarlyrdonis  fur, 
freedom  and  for  God — Mary  Stuart's  proud,  sad,  and  tcmpcstuouai 
— t!ie  romaii''e  of  Scolt,  llic  poetry  of  Bums — all  have  con- 
Lo  give  to  this  place  a  charm  for  my  heart  aud  a  power  oier] 
■y  imagiiuilioa  pcctifiar  and  pre  eaiinent.     Thus  it  is  only  by  a 
effort  Uiat  1  tore  myself  avay,  pledging  m)&(t\C  vAinuu\) 
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to  mj  own  heart  to  retuni  at  Bome  "more  conrenient  season," 
lome  golden,  future  day. 

Bladcheath  Pork,  London,  October  15. 

The  morning  of  our  leaving  Edinburgh,  though  far  from  bril- 
liant, was  not  stormy,  or  chill,  and  we  were  sincerely  thanliful  for 
a  cessation  in  the  pelting  rain  which  had  made  "  auld  Reekie,"  with 
all  her  modem  beauties,  so  thoroughly  dismal  for  the  days  of  our 
visitation.  We  slopped  at  the  Melrose  station,  and,  taking  a 
carriage,  drove  over  to  Abbotsford,  some  three  miles.  The  coun- 
try, though  exceedingly  pleasant,  did  not  strike  us  as  remarkably 
picturesque;  and  before  we  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  we  were  at 
Abbotsford,  which  lies  low,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  hidden 
from  the  road  by  a  thick  plantation.  The  grounds  are  very  beaa- 
tiful,  and  have,  need  I  sar,  a  peculiar  mournful  charm  in  all  their 
lovely  lights  and  shades  of  greenery,  from  the  recollection  that  he, 
the  immortal  master,  planned  and  planted,  and  found  his  purest, 
richest  pleasure  in  adorning  them. 

The  house  itself  is  a  superb,  baronial-looking  residence,  strik- 
ingly picturesque  in  effect,  and  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the 
mind  and  taste  of  the  noble  builder.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
productions  of  his  genius.  You  could  almost  fancy  it  in  all  its 
varied  forms  of  antique  beauty,  quaint  and  strange,  yet  ever  grace- 
ful and  imposing — his  light,  enchanting  poetry  and  his  glorious 
romance  resolred  into  stone.  It  is  a  curious  pile — an  odd  yet  not 
inharmonious  assemblage  of  architectural  ideas,  half  religious,  half 
feudal,  simple  yel  stately — the  charming  conceits  and  bold  fancies 
of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  olden  romance,  revealed  in  towers  and 
turrets,  arches  and  windows,  gables  and  chimney  tops. 

The  entrance  hall  at  Abbotsford  is  not  very  iarge,  but  is  beauti- 
ful, and  tastefully  hung  with  armour,  antlers,  weapons,  and  inter- 
esting relics  from  many  lands.  But  after  the  guide  pointed  to  a 
glass  case,  which  contained  the  suit  of  clothes  last  worn  by  Sir 
Walter,  I  saw  nothing  beside  in  this  apartment.  These  brought 
the  picture  of  the  grand  old  man,  worn  down  and  broken  before 
his  time,  with  wondrous  vividness  before  me,  I  could  see  him  as 
he  tottered  about  Ins  grounds,  or  sat  in  the  shade  of  some  favourite 
tree,  with  his  faithful  Willie  Laidlaw — the  great  soul  light  in  his 
eye  dimmed  with  deepening  mists,  and  liis  gigantic  genius  shrunked 
into  a  babe's  bounded  and  bewildered  capacity.  I  could  see  on  his 
worn  brow  the  troubled  struggle  of  memory  aud  thought,  in  his  eyes 
the  faint  momentary  gleaming  of  the  old  inspiration ;  but  by  the 
sweet,  momful  smile  of  his  wan  lips,  I  could  see — ah !  nothing 
more,  for  the  real  tears  which  rained  from  my  eyes  seemed  to  hide 
the  unreal  picture  of  my  fancy. 

In  the  beautiful  little  study  in  which  the  great  novelist  wrote 
many  of  his  works,  I  felt  the  air  surcharged  with  the  living  mag- 
netism of  his  genius.  So  near  he  seemed,  so  strangely  recent  his 
presence,  so  inevitable  his  speedy  return,  my  mind  grew  bewil- 
dered, and  my  hear  beat  hurriedly  and  half  expectantly.  My 
very  senses  obeyed  the  strong  illusion  of  my  excited  imagination. 
I  looked  towards  the  door  by  which  he  used  to  enter.    I  listened. 
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And  spolte  low.  I  dared  not  approacli  liis  writing  1a1>Te  and  sit  in 
his  cliair,  Un  fear  hti  might  i>[ir])ri&u  me  vrlieii  lie  should  come  in. 
But,  Oh.  how  soon  ]ias&t;d  over  tny  heart  the  chill  mWiniing  wave 
of  recollection,  of  reason  !  Gone,  gonu  for  wet— dust,  dust,  these 
twenty  years! 

The  library,  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  arc  rery  elegimt  npart- 

ntcuts,  comuiaiidiag  some  chunnitig  views.     Thvru  are  seveiul  lint) 

I  pictures,  by  foreign  artists,  collected  by  Sir  Walter;  but  of  more 

tutere»t  to  me  were  (lie  family  portraits.    Of  these  there  arc  two 

of  the  poet,  taken  in  hh  early  boyhood,  wonderfully  like  those 

{minted  in  his  manhood  and  oht  a^^c.    'Ilicrc  ib  n  handsome  full- 
mgth  likeness  of  tho  last  Sir  \V;iltor,  and  several  portraits  of  his 
ftisler  Mm.  Lockharl,  whoso  snn  is  thn  prcscjil  niasti-r  of  Abbots- 
furd.     or  all  the  w(Ninoii.<i  curious  mid  int'iiiorable  in  ttio  armory, 
of  all  tlie  valuable  rc1ic»,  1  was  most  moved  by  the  sight  of  the 
pistols  of  Napoleon,  Hob  Roy's  gun,  and  (he  Kword  of  Monlruse. 
Ilie  wet  state  oC  the  grass  preventing  our  wandering  about  tho 

Cnds,  wo  wen?  obliged  to  rolurn,  much  sooner  than  we  would 
I  chosen,  to  Melrose. 
Melrose  Abbey  we  wea*  disappointed  to  find  In  the  midst  of  the 
little  towDt  DOC  far  from  the  railway  station ;  but  we  soon  forgot 
this  unromantic  circnmstance  when  we  found  ourselves  wandeiing 
under  its  grand  pillared  arehcs.  It  is  a  lolly,  extensive  ruin,  re* 
lainrng  mnch  of  the  architectural  splendour  and  sculptural  beauty 
«r  its  timt!  nf  pride.     GIoHouh  as  it  was  to  tts  seen  under  a  dull 

'liky,  I  could  nut  conceive  of  anything  inure  majestic,  more  religi- 
Dudv  beautiful  than  '*  tair  Melrose,"  viewed  "  by  the  polo  moou- 

^JighL" 

From  Melrose  we  drove  to  Dry  burgh,  where  the  sun  made  ample 
amends  fur  all  sliortcnmings,  by  beaming  upon  us  in  mellow, 
golden  brightness.  Dri-burgh  Abbey  lies  tiff  the  public  road, 
within  a  nobleman's  park,  dct-ply  imbopomed  iu  noble  trees, among 
whirh  an)  some  of  the  gramlt-st  old  yews  1  have  rvcr  seen.  It 
must  hare  been  an  imposing  sinictnre  once,  of  great  size,  nndi 

'*TiMO  architectural  beauty;  but  ii>  is  now  a  complete  ruin — broken 
CTcrywhere,  desolated,  and  ivy-growu — the  most  mournful,  Imiely 
and  solemu  place  I  ever  bclicld.  Yet  is  the  spot  lovely  with  a 
calm,  still,  religious  loveliness.  Hie  deep  silence  here  is  not 
drear  and  awful,  but  reverential,  prayerful;  ihe  lunuiineSH  is  n< 
sad  or  oppressive;  you  f<-el  that  the  prrsrnt  familiar  world  is  onl] 
•hut  out;  that  the  far,  strange  past  may  be  brought  near;  and  that 
Uie  presence  of  Him  who  is  ''  from  everlasting  to  CAorlasting " may 
bo  more  deeply  felt. 

Oh.  of  all  places  in  the  wide  world,  this  suroly  is  the  one  mosii 
meet  for  the  last  long  rest  of  a  pnet,  who.  in  ihu  midst  of  his  glory, 
had  suffered  audsonowed  deeply.  As  1  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Scott. 
I  felt  that  it  was  well  he  should  slumber  then*,  wliere  the  moss  and 
ivy  creep  over  the  mouldering  wall,  and  tliu  winds  sigh  through 
the  broken  arches  and  sweep  down  the  desolate  aisles.  Had  he 
died  in  his  Imppy  and  glorious  days,  in  all  the  rigour  and  tpleudour 
of  bia  powers,  1  would  bare  said,  let  him  Ue  in  a  gorgcovu  mausA- 
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leum  in  ftome  stately  minster,  in  ihe  henrt  of  a  greal  town.  But 
lie  shraok  wearily  away  froui  the  uoilU  in  his  last  days  ;  so  hliould 
llismTebe  lonely.  With  his  noble  intellect  iu  ruins,  and  the 
sfatdow  of  deep  sorrow  on  bia  spirit,  be  felt  asleep.  So  should  he 
Test  among  the  rains  where  the  ancient  shadons  lie. 

At  Melrose  my  firiend  Mr.  N was  obliged  Id  leave  na,  and 

from  thence   Miss  N and  myself  puraued  our  way  towards 

London  in  the  interesting  character  of  "  unprotecled  females,'' 
We  spent  the  first  nipht  at  Newcastle-upon-'l'yne.  On  entering 
the  Iowa,  in  ihe  e^eninKi  I  bail  been  much  strucl:  by  a  brief  riew 
of  s  sombre  old  castle,  which  towered  over  the  railway, — built,  the 
guard  inld  as,  in  ihe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, — and  imme- 
diately after  supper,  as  the  ni^ht  was  clear,  I  proposed  to  my  (rieiul 
a  visit  to  an  object  of  so  much  interest.  J'he  dislance  was  trithnfi, 
and  our  kind  landlady  gave  us  very  can-fid  directions,  yet  as 
the  streets  were  crooked  and  no!  very  brilliantly  lighted,  we  were 
obliged  to  arrest  several  errand  girls  in  mid  career,  and  press  them 
into  OUT  service,  as  piuidcs,  before  we  attained  to  the  lonely  dark 
square,  surrounding  on  three  sides  the  massive  and  venerable  old 
strnn^^hold.  Under  a  pali%  uncertain  uioonli)i;lit,  in  that  shadowy 
spot,  the  effect  was  awfully  f^and.  The  height  of  the  great  tower 
seemed  Ktnpcndcus — certainly  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet. 

After  this  bit  of  romance  and  grandeur  hunting,  wc  took  a  fancy 
Id  see  something  of  the  better  and  business  part  of  ibe  town.  For 
this  pur|)05e  we  captured  a  small  boy  and  were  by  him  safely  piloted 
down  swift  Satnrciay-ni'^ht  tides,  anil  amid  cross  currents  ol  hurry- 
ing people,  through  SL-ieral  handsome  streets,  and  past  innumera- 
ble Ituipling  sliops.  Our  ostensible  olject  >v;ts  to  obutiu  a  print  of 
the  old  castle  whose  black  shadows  yet  linunted  us. 

On  the  following  day,  as  we  were  leaving  at  a  Tcry  early  boor 
for  York,  we  were  astonished,  and  a  liUle  taken  ab^ck,  to  find 
that  the  morning  light  had  battered  down  that  mighty  tower  to 
about  a  thin)  of  the  altitude  which  had  so  im{)Oscd  upon  us  under 
the  wail,  Weird  light  of  a  mistv  moon. 

I ni mediately  on  breaklasting  at  York,  we  went  up  to  the  Minster 
to  attend  morning  wrvice.  At  fifiil  T  was  awed  and  bewildered  by 
the  vai^t  bcight  and  extent,  the  unimagined  grandeur,  of  this 
edifice,  this  **  mountain  of  architecture,"  iind  felt  glad  to  sniaeo 
my  oppressed  senses  within  thr  beanlifn!  choir,  listening  to  the 
divine  music  of  the  organ  and  the  ch.mt.  The  other  ceremonials 
of  the  service  were  tiifliiig  to  me,  the  disconrsc  which  followed 
nolJiing.  I  had  no  patience  with  the  man  for  his  wejik  sermon- 
izing. Ft  seemed  to  me  an  iuipertiueuce,  a  y>iece  of  unpardonable 
presiimpUon,  for  any  man  to  preach  iu  ihia  solemn,  majestic 
temple,  tit  alone  for  music  and  prayer. 

After  nerrice,  we  long  wandered  through  and  aroimd  the  Min- 
ster, striving  to  familiarize  ourselves  to  its  cncecding  grandeur. 
Oh  for  n  mastery  of  vivid  thought,  for  a  wealth  ofpicturinji  words^ 
Ibnl  I  mii;ht  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  greatness  and  luaguificeuce 
of  this  woadroos  structure !  But  a  stray  bird,  fluttering  btrwiU 
ifered  amoag  its  g'gaD^c  columns  and  richly-wrought  arches,  were 
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scarcptytewcmpiiMe  or  n-pcaiing  the  organ  notes  swelling  there, 
Uian  I  et  wortluly  painting  the  inner  or  outer  glories  of  its 
aidnleclare. 

A*  tlie  diij  was  iKaatifiil,  mr  frieDct  and  I  look  a  Ion;;  watlc  an 
tlM  okl  wall  of  the  citir,  and  an  outsido  ^iirvev  of  the  C;istle,  the 
SBO»t  ancient  ]>>>Ttion  of  which  is  so  feaiftillr  memorable  as  tho 
aeenc  of  the  sfirih-stmction  of  fhonsands  of  besieged  and  perse- 
cub-ti  Jvwa  in  the  dark  days  of  old.  After  mitini;  the  ruins  of 
J*l.  Mary's  Abbey,  wo  retarued  to  tho  Minuter  for  afternoon  service. 
This  time  ve  did  not  enter  the  choir,  but  remained  in  the  nave, 
wnndcring  slowly  through  the  aisles,  under  iho  ^lorv  of  thi>  stained 
inuduwi»,  leaning  against  thu  pillars,  aud  letting  thv  futl  fluud  of 
orf^an  music  and  swelling  aniheni  sweep  over  our  souls,  as  it  surged 
along  the  vaulted  roof  and  rolled  down  the  columned  distances. 
Music,  BTchiteeture,  and  colouring  seeraed  to  me  a  beautiful  one- 
Bonled  trinity  there,  bo  that  the  sound  of  the  first  wo<dd  give  one 
bliml  a  tree  ideal  vision  of  the  nnscen  »plendors  around  him^  and 
tbe  «igbt  of  the  two  ln«t  triumph  over  the  sealed  sense  of  the  deaf, 
and  tnin^late  melody  by  heiiuty.  It  seemed,  that,  cnitid  thai  grand 
organ  hannony  and  that  g)orinn<t  5>inging  lake  silent  shn[)e,  and 
pais  into  risible  beauty, — such  majei^tic,  lofty  forms  and  »uch 
ndianl,  rerigious  colouring  ihey  would  wear,— or  co»l<i  those  soft 
splrndors  and  rich  glooms  fade  suddenly  from  sight  into  snch 
mellow  serajihic  strains,  they  would  melt;  or  if  those  solemn 
arches  and  towering  columns  could  di^olvu  into  sound,  in  billows 
of  such  sublime  music  as  rolled  from  that  grand  organ,  ihcy  would 
pour  themselves  away. 

Nnishe.n!  is  chfl  stmse  of  antiquity  so  impressive  as  in  an  old 
Minster  like  this.  \»  I  gazed  around  me,  I  thought  of  tlie  royal 
spWndvr,  the  magnificent  array,  of  the  bojuliful  Thilippa's  aiar- 
nagft  procession,  which  once  swept  over  where  1  now  stood  ;  aud 
of  the  warlike  pomp  of  the  third  Richard's  coronation,  when  there 
was  n  sitktin  surge  of  banuers  under  these  arthe**,  aud  the  clang  of 
nmonr  and  tramp  of  mailed  feet  resounded  through  these  aisles. 
I  tkot^ht  bow  gentraliim  after  gf-neration  had  wondered  and  wor- 
Bhipped  here — how  many  centnries  of  suns  had  been  glorified  in 
those  gorgeons  windows — thn)ngh  what  cunnlless  days  had  ibu 
fhn-volumcd  swell  of  holy  sound  been  here  sucrec<lcd  by  awo- 
"  Btrock  ulencc — the  ebb  and  flow  of  melodious  adoration,  and  how, 
while  generation  after  gcneratiou  of  mon  had  bi.'cu  swept  from  the 
earth,  kingdoms  wasted,  dynastifs  destroyed,  religions  nvcrtunied 
— this  grand  type  of  human  as|>irat  yu  towards  the  vaslnvs'*  and 
majesty  of  tlic  divine  life  has  endured,  in  almost  its  first  sacred* 
ness  and  solemnity— &  monument  of  ancient  faith,  a  towered  woj'- 
ship — God's  praise  in  pillared  stone. 

I  hare  been  living  very  quietly,  for  ibe  two  weeks  ])aRt,  in  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  suburbs  of  l.ondon.  Yel  1  Ti-ar  the  b4-nutiful 
booiudife  which  has  made  nty  deepff  t  happiness  in  health,  and 
tny  sweetest  consolation  in  illness,  while  here,  is  a  poor  prepara- 
tion for  the  strange,  exctiablc,  restless  life  of  the  Continent. 

Omj  day  lately  we  spent  at  IIarn|>tou  Coutl^Uftil  ^»s»«to%  <J\&. 
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pabce  of  Wolser.  It  was  considered  a  structure  of  more  thau 
ton!  magnificence  in  the  time  of  the  haughty  prelate,  but  to 
■Ktdera  laste  is  neither  tmlr  grand  nor  highly  picturesque.  It  is 
a  dingr,  red  brick,  rambling  edifice,  or  rather  a  congregation  of 
<|Diiint  edifices.  The  gnwd  hall  is  gorgeously  beautiful,  and 
mmoDg  the  m-Ititades  of  piciures  are  many  which  it  is  a  rare 
driigh:  u>  behold.  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael  are  here,  and  Van- 
dyke's eqae5Xrian  picture  of  the  first  Charles — the  grandest  por- 
trait in  the  worM.  Here  are  the  famous  Court  Beauties  of  Charles 
II..  by  Leiy  and  Verelst ;  pictures  too  well  known  through  prints, 
and  the  chjiming  cescriptions  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  for  me  to  under- 
take t.>  rvproiittce  by  my  tctt  imperfect  sketching.  Through  all 
llKKse  n.^yil>  acpointed  apartments  and  lofty  galleries  there  are 
cocntiess  be-irt-stirnng  pictures  of  those  whose  lires  have  been 
mMec  in  thie^^ds  of  ^ver  brightness,  or  guilty  blackness,  or  tra- 
fncal  t-cod  redeesf,  ia:o  the  spiendid  woof  of  Ecg'ish  history. 
The  fTVczids  aloat  Hampton  Court  and  the  Park  vx  the  most 
fknious  ccv-Z\7>$unfs  1  have  seen  in  England.  A  riew  or  a  walk 
down  tho  $:rvdt  chestnut  avenue  would  repay  one  for  a  pilgrimage; 
autd  i'l  :hc  old  trees  of  ibe  immense  demesne  are  mere  regally 
hrauiifut  than  ore  can  conceive.  They  seem  conscious  of  their 
royal  estate — ctwwned  with  the  gloiy  and  majesty  of  ages. 


CBAi-TLK    IX. 

Tisi* — Tkk  Lorv«r. — Tui;  M\rrit:NE, — Place  de  la  Cokcorde. — Chapel 
«f    St,  V«  xmxvn?. — Nr-.iiLT. — Hotel    pes    I.walidbs. — Tomb   of   Napo- 

<.EiVN,— NotKS   i^ASS:. rc&C    I.A   ClIAI«E. 

Paris,  October  22. 
Wk  left  London  on  the  uiominp  of  the  20th  for  Paris,  via  Folk- 
stono  and  Houlogno.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  long- 
drpadovl  Chauuel  proved  as  smootii  and  tranquil  as  a  sheltered 
iuUud  lake.  Uoulogue  is  an  unpicturesqtie  town,  backed  by  a 
flat,  tuiinu'ivsiing  country.  The  only  distinctively  national  sights 
at  tho  laudiuj:  were  tlie  numbers  of  fierce-looking  little  soldiers,  in 
ugly  blue  ciKitSi  aiul  uji'ier  pointed  hats;  and  of  peasant  women 
perforuuiig  the  work  oi  porters — bravely  shouldering  heavy  lug- 
gagi'.  and" carrjing  it  on  shore  iu  triumph,  to  the  evident  admi- 
ration of  thoir  iazior  halves. 

The  oxauiinaliou  of  our  passports  at  Boulogne  was  a  light  affair, 
as  wus  the  exauuuatiou  of  our  luggage  at  Paris,  where  we  arrived 
by  mil,  at  about  11  oVlock  p.m. 
*  Kurly  on  the  mominjr  of  the  21st  we  all  walked  to  the  Louvre, 
wheiv  we  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  After  all  I  had  heard 
of  this  magnificent  palace,  1  was  aEtonished  by  its  vastness  and 
splcudour.  Its  architecture,  while  elaborate  and  royally  gorgeous, 
is  by  no  moans  wanting  in  imposing  grandeur.  Some  of  our  party 
enjoyed  most  the  galleries  of  sculpture;  but  I  revelled  among  the 
pictures.  Think  what  it  was  to  wan<ler  through  miles  of  glorious 
paintings  and  immortal  sutuary !    Raphael  and  Murillo  received 
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elscwhew*,  nij*  Inglipst  homage ;  hut  I  tras  much  iinprcssed 
by  the  works  of  Davitl.  Their  slvlu  is  distinctively  French,  hue 
■Qhtimnled  French.  !□  bis  pictures,  Napoleon  always  appears  ihc 
triuuiphtmt  gi^nius  of  glory,  or  the  imperial  soul  of  majestic  power 
—in  action,  a  hero — iu  repose,  a  god. 

After  leaving  the  Louvre,  irc  drove  lo  (lie  Church  of  Ln  Made- 
leine, a  wondrously  beauiiful  edifice,  in  the  pure  Greek  sljlo.  It 
has  little  of  religious  suleuiiiity  in  its  outward  grandeur  or  iuwurd 
mB£iii<icence;  but,  as  a  Lriuuiplial  li-nipltt  of  art,  it  is  the  glory 
of  modem  France.     It  contains  some  fvae  paintingK  and  noble 

ilpltue. 
|As  1  stood  on  the  steps  of  this  church,  and  looked  down  lo  the 

tee  do  la  Concorde,  marked  by  its  toiFcring  )''g:\'ptiaii  obelisk, 
my  soul  staggered  under  the  awful  thought  that  tlie»e  peaceful 
streets  and  tlut  quiet  (square  were  once  one  vast  surging,  raging 
aea  of  human  ferouily — th;it  near  nhei-e  the  two  ornamented  foun- 
tains ore  playing  in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  stood  the  guillotine, 
spouting  blood ! — that  tliero  had  mad  yells,  and  brutal  howl^^  and 
low  murmurs  of  infernal  satisficlion  hailed  alike  the  murder  of 
I^ouia,  Marie  Anloiuetle,  the  Princess  tlizabeth,  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,  and  the  ju£t  puui.<«liniciit  of  Daiituu,  Kubt^spiurro,  and  their 
fiendish  crew. 

AlXcT  leaving  the  %radeleine,  we  look  a  delightful  survey  of  the 
Doblp  ])alacc  and  gardens  of  thu  Tuilcries,  and  a  driru  tlirough  the 
Boulevards,  which  surpass  iu  gay  and  animated  beauty  all  1  had 
inugined. 

We  were  content  with  an  oulsiile  survey  of  the  gloomy  prison  of 
the  Conciergeric,  which  frowns  with  dark  memories  and  the  guilt 
uf  couuilciis  unexpiated  crimes. 

Vcuerday  we  began  a  golden  day,  by  driving,  in  tho  glory  of  a 
lovely  rooming,  through  the  Champs  Elys^es,  past  Napoleon's 
maKnificent  Arc  de  Triomphu  de  I'Ktoile,  to  the  beautiful  Chapel 
of  ^t.  Ferdinand,  erected  U|)on  the  seme  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Th:>  contains  an  altar  lo  the  Virgin,  over  n-hich 
i*  a  fine  group  of  Mary  and  the  child  Jesus,  and  beyond  which  is 
a  Deseetit  fnim  the  Cross,  by  Tiiqnelti.  On  Oie  left  is  an  altar 
dedicated  lo  St.  Ferdinand,  and  opposite  is  a  noble  and  touching 
rtatue  of  the  dying  Ftiuce,  with  a  lovely  augel  figure,  sculptured 
by  the  PrinccsH  Marie,  at  his  head,  supiK>riing  him,  and  commend- 
ing bis  soul  to  Heaven.  Itehiud  the  central  altar  is  a  picture  re- 
presenting the  »ccne  of  his  deatli,  with  his  family  and  friends  about 
liim.  TliC  grief  iu  the  boned  figure  of  tlic  pour  molhcr,  hiding 
ber  liice  in  the  cushions  by  his  side,  is  alone  deeply  affecting.  In 
front  of  the  chapel  is  a  building,  coutaiuing  several  apartments 
dntpcd  in  black,  for  the  accumuioiluiton  of  the  royal  family  on 
their  visits  to  the  mournful  spot  which  was  the  scunu  of  an  event 
frtal  lo  llieir  fortunes,  if  not  to  those  of  France. 

The  room  we  entered  contained  two  motionless  clocks,  cased  iu 
black  marble,  one  marking  the  hour  and  the  moment  at  which  tho 
Duko  was  thrown  from  his  carriage — the  other,  those  at  which  he 
died.     A  touching  idea,  though  peculiarly  Freuch. 
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Fran  t!ie  scene  of  the  Diike's  dcalli,  wo  passed  natnrallj-, 
fliougb  folluirtng  up  the  dtsnsters  of  his  (loomed  faintly,  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Palaco  of  Neuillj-,  one  of  Uie  most  melancholy  of 
si^^hts.  This  favoiinle  summer  re&idLMice  of  Louia  Philippe  had 
eridently  Httlc  of  the  royal  and  imjM>sing  about  it,  but  iras  a  quiet, 
lorcly,  hoinu-like  j)lacc,  sanctiGed  by  much  of  domestic  bappiiietw, 
purity,  ami  siiiipliciiy  of  life— so  is  its  dcalniction,  its  desolation, 
the  more  touching  to  behold.  The  objects  of  most  interest  in  the 
grounds  are  a  uionumeot  erected  ou  the  spot  where  a  cannon  l>ull> 
fired  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  fell  ai  the  feet  of  Louis  i'hilippe 
in  1830,  and  where  a  few  days  after  the  crown  of  France  was- 
offered  him;  the  tomb  of  Di&na  of  Poiticn;  and  the  garden  of  die 
yonng  Comte  de  Paris. 

From  Nenitly  we  (Irnre  thrmiffh  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the 
Chamijs  de  Mars,  ou  which  graoil  parade  ground  we  were  so  for- 
ttmatc  as  to  witness  a  fine  display  of  cavalry  and  flying  artiller)'. 
From  the  night  of  all  the  animated  pomp  of  mimic  war  we  went  to 
the  Hotel  des  Inralides,  to  behold  what  real  war  makes  of  men,  in 
the  maimed,  crippled,  and  scarred  Kohliers  of  the  empire.  Hot 
these  brave  old  fighters  hare  a  noble  retreat  for  their  declining 
years,  and  seem  hale,  hearty,  and  happy,  as  they  Mt  and  talk  too- 
ther on  the  terrace  in  ihe  genial  sunshine,  stroll  tliroogh  the  fine 
arcades,  or  reverently  lineel  in  the  chapel. 

In  the  council  chamber  of  the  hotel  we  saw  a  noble  bust  of  Na- 
poleon Ic  fJrand,  by  Koeio,  and  one  doubly  ignoble  by  comparison 
of  Napoleon  le  Petit,  by  Emilc  Thomas.     Opposite  those  liangs 
the    majifiiificent  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  his  comnalion   robes. 
Our  guide,  who  was  an  old  soldier,  and  a  devout  worshij'per  of  the 
imuiortal  Corsicauj  spoko  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  his  **  future  Kra- 
pcror,"  with  apparent  pleasure,  almost  enthusiasm.     By  the  way, 
tlie  Priuce  President  displays  most  strikingly  his  keen  and  woridly 
wiadimi.  in  repairing  and  adding  to  the  pnlaccs  and  churches  of 
Paris,  and  ingorously  carrying  on  all  jiopidar  public  works  —  thus, 
while  improving  and  beautifying  the  city,  employing  thousands  of 
workmen  and  artists,  who  are,  of  course,  kept  out  of  all  muHchief. 
ITierc  is  nothing  so  good  as  bread  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  poli- 
tically disaffected;  and  the  true  secret  of  this  Napoleon's  popu- 
larity, next  to  that  sublimity  of  impudence  which  takes  the  French 
like  an  astounding  eonp  <U  thidtre,  lies  in  the  enconragemcnt  of 
labour,  and  the  security  lo  trade,  given  by  his  government — lliat 
is,  hinierlf.     But  to  return.     In  the  large  and  handsome  library 
founded  by  Napoleon,  we  saw  the  famous  picture  of  the  Kmperor 
crossing  Sfount  St.  Bernard,  by  David,  1  believe,  in  which  he  is 
Tery  sublimely  represented  as  dashing  up  an  awful  steep  on  a  fiery, 
rearing  steed,  in  a  magniticcnt  costunte,  and  a  most  dramatic  atti- 
tude—  a  painting  full  of  eclat,  but  in   true   grandeur  falling  fur 
behind  the  real  picture  of  ihe  real  Napoleon,  in  his  gray  siiitout» 
quietly  ascending  the  mountain  pass  on  a  mule,  led  by  an  Alpiuc 
guide. 

Wo  were  allowed  to  enter  the  dome,  where  the  nation  is  paying 
alwoft  tiiv'we  honours  to  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor,  by  giiing  htm 
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Doe  of  tbe  gmodeM  burial-places  and  monuTncnU  wbicfa  glorr  and 
poelTV  coulil  ih'vise,  anil  art,  power,  and  wealtli  could  exprule.  It 
IS  nol  alone  a  gorgeous  icinplu  for  the  intiniflcent  olferin);!!  of  the 
nation  to  thv  maae»  v(  lier  dead  glorv,  but  a  vast  chapelU-  expia- 
toUe  tar  the  world  who  irapiotisly  n;belled  Against,  and  finally 
rcj<-clcd,  bis  msjesly  of  in8Jc»tie«.  When  this  tontb,  with  all  its 
grand  Kurroundiiigs  shall  be  IJuisbed,  in  uiust  imperial  r^pk-udour 
and  triumphal  pomp  will  he  rest  who  died  in  h<>)H'U-ss  cxilc^ 
and  reposed  for  so  muny  years  *' on  a  lone,  baiTcn  rock,''  in  the 
Jar  sea*. 

Ilere,  for  the  resounding  beat  of  wares  on  that  drear  shore, 
will  be  the  billowy  swell  an<l  majeHlic  roll  of  grand  oT^nn  music  ; 
aod  for  tho  wild  wailing  of  the  ocean  winds,  ihe  roiglity  sorrow 
and  lolema  suppUcaUoD  of  countless  masses  said  for  the  re^xne 
of  his  soul. 

From  the  Hotel  des  Invaliiles  we  went  to  the  Lnxeoibourg,  a 
noble  and  beautiful  palace,  though  far  fimaller  than  the  Louvn;.  I 
will  Qol  attempt  to  dpscribc  it.  Imagine  an  edifice  very  magnifi- 
cent and  princely  outwardly — very  grand,  lofty,  and  uncunifortable, 
inwardly.  1  thought  the  Salle  t\vn  Sranci-H  fiir  aiirpassing  in 
beauty  and  dignity  the  English  Chamber  of  Peers;  and  some  of 
the  modem  French  pictures  in  the  gallery  are,  to  my  apprehension, 
iluer  tlian  many  by  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  1  was  espe* 
cially  delighted  with  one  or  two  by  Paul  Uelaroche. 

Frota  the  Luxeiubourg  to  Notre  Dame,  which  interiorly  scarcely 
answered  my  expectations.  Its  whiteness  and  lightness,  on  that 
brilliant  ilay,  triok  much  from  its  vnstness  and  grandeur.  Yet  it  is 
a  ni>blc  oltl  c«lhcdr.al,  and  little  needs  llu>  added  grace  of  coiinllexs 
glohoua  as.<^ociaticns — chief  among  which  must  lire  for  ever  the 
OMonation  of  Napoleon  and  Jo6c))hine. 

From  Notre  Dame  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  a  picturesque  ohl 
inansiuii,  budt  on  the  spot,  or  near  the  K|)ot,  where  once  stood  tbo 
palace  of  the  Kni{>eror  Julian,  and  of  Koine  of  the  enrlicKt  kings 
of  Gaul.  There  are  yet  to  be  seen  &»h»c  curious  Roman  aqoe- 
docts,  dungeons,  anil  subterranean  paf£a^es.  The  hoti^'C  itself 
now  contains  an  imtnensc  and  choice  collection  of  antiquities, 
curious  manuscriptii,  iniiTdra,  pictures,  slatuar\-,  carving,  cabinets, 
■HDiatiites,  cbina  furniture — all  imaginable  intereslitig  and  bean- 
ttful  relics.  There  is  one  ma£ni<'>cent  inlaid  cabinet,  once  belong- 
tBj;  to  Louis  Xl\^,  which,  opening,  di-iplays  some  exquisite  paint- 
iai§i  on  itory,  nhich  niodem  ait  could  nol  excel;  and  there  are 
JaBBBCSBblQ  objects  of  historic  or  romantic  iuti:!re!^t,  making  tho 
shftcknry  old  chateau  altogether  one  of  the  most  charming  sights 
of  Pais. 

Teplerday  being  very  atormr,  T  conld  only  spend  a  shori  time 
at  the  Louvre,  and  visit  the  mannfinclury  of  the  Oobelin  Tapestry, 
Vbcre  1  was  astonished  and  delighted  bv  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  splendid  fabric,  and  by  observing  tJic  wondroua  art,  can;, 
■nd  patience  by  which  they  are  produced. 

To-day  we  have  risiied  Pero  la  Chaise,  iaVen  n  %Vi<^  *\a 
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the  f^ardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  attended  service  at  the    Ma- 
deleine. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  for  the  cemetery ;  the  air  had  the  soft, 
golden  suuniness  of  Indian  summer,  and  a  sweet  south  wind  was 
vooing,  rather  than  tearing,  the  withered  leaves  from  the  trees 
along  our  paths.  Beautiful  emblems  of  death,  they  fluttered  down 
in  showers  of  cnmson,  and  gold,  and  bronze,  upon  chapel  and 
tomb,  and  draped  the  humblest  grave  with  a  gorgeous  pall.  Pore 
la  Chaise,  though  more  crowded,  and  with  less  natural  beauty, 
than  some  of  our  cemeteries,  is  a  cheerful  and  lovely  city  of  the 
dead,  and  has  a  glory  and  a  sacredness  which  none  of  ours  yet 
possess,  from  enshrining  the  ashes,  the  all  that  could  die,  of  maily 
vhose  memories  live  in  immortalities  of  love,  and  power,  and 
sorrow,  beating  on  for  ever  in  the  life  currents  of  the  heart  of  the 
world. 

The  first  tomb  to  which  we  were  conducted  was  that  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise.  This  is  a  large,  imposing  monument — a  small 
chapel,  in  the  Saxon  style,  beautifully  sculptured,  built  over  the 
original  sarcophagus  of  the  immortal  lovers,  surmounted  by  their 
recumbent  statues.  Their  figures  have  a  dignified,  sorrowful 
grace,  and  their  faces  a  mournful  beauty,  which  would  touch  and 
trouble  one  to  whom  their  history  were  unknown.  It  is  little  con- 
solation, to  one  remembering  the  long  agony  of  their  severed  lives 
to  read  on  this  tomb  that  here,  in  death,  Uiey  are  reunited — to 
linow  that  the  eyes  forbidden  to  look  devotion  and  tenderness,  and 
condemned  to  watching  and  tears,  are  here  quenched  in  the  same 
darkness — that  the  love-warm  lips,  once  torn  asunder,  now  meet, 
"dust  to  dust" — that  the  ardent  and  faithful  hearts,  which  bled 
apart  with  one  anguish,  now  mingle  "ashes  to  ashes." 

It  was  with  a  shock  of  strange  emotion  that  I  found  myself 
standing  by  tlic  unmarked  grave  of  Marshal  Ney.  A  shiver  ran 
through  my  frame,  and  my  heart  seemed  for  the  moment  motion- 
less with  soiTowful  awe.  There  is  here  no  monument,  no  chapel, 
no'cross — only  a  railing  and  a  few  flowers  about  the  grave.  There 
was  one  crimsou  rose  beside  it,  which  I  could  but  dream  had 
dnuvn  its  deep  colouring  from  his  rich  heroic  blood. 

At  almost  every  step  we  came  upon  the  resting-place  of  a  great 
novelist  or  poet,  a  warrior,  a  pliilosopher,  an  orator,  or  a  grand 
troKt'diau :  Balzac,  MoliC're,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  Cottin,  De 
Grnlis,  Bcruardin  St.  Pierre,  Belavin ;  St.  Cyr,  Macdonald, 
Suchct,  Janot,  Gobert;  Laplace,  Sicard,  Constant;  De  Size, 
Munuul,  i'oy;  Mars,  Duchesuois,  Talma.  The  tomb  of  Bellini 
is  olso  hero,  and  those  of  several  other  celebrated  composers. 

As  though  strongly  to  contrast  the  shadowy  solemnity  and 
Tclifrious  quiet  of  death  with  all  the  brightness,  flush,  and  plory 
of  life,  wc  drove  from  Pero  la  Chaise  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuile- 
ricBi  where  we  strolled  fur  nearly  an  hour.  I  never  beheld,  nor 
do  1  believe  the  world  could  furnish,  a  more  charming  and  splen- 
did sight. 
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MB.  FIXBY'S  VISTT  TO  SKYE. 

COHMDKICATSD    BT  DaLTON. 

"  Place  your  Toot  here— here,  tale  tliis  staff  and  cling 
A  mnmrnc  to  (hat  stiruh — now  f}vc  mc  vonr  hacKl, 
Atid  hold  f<ist  by  my  girdle — softly — «ell^ 
The  cbaJet  uill  br  izaincd  witliin  4in  hour. 
Cone  DB.  wc  'II  quickly  find  a  sumr  fcitiung. 
*  And  HOtnrtliiiig  like  n  palhwity,  which  the  Uirreiit 

Hmh  markMl  since  winter  time — 't  is  bravely  doDC— . 
You  should  hiiTe  beeu  a  hunter." — MANrKSi). 

I  AM  not  Ji  trnTclter,  I  huve  no  d&sire  to  be  considered  one— I 
am  not  qualified  for  election  .it  the  highly  respectable  club  where 
TraTclleni  do  congregate — 1  have  no  right  to  wenr  n  beard  ;  still 
hnring  from  time  to  time  made  eiccursion*  over  rnrious  parts  of 
tbc  globe,  more  or  less  remote  from  Saiut  Paul's  Churcli  Ynnl, 
nnd  huving  performed  no  inconsiderable  portions  of  such  waiidcr- 
iu^  oa  foot,  I  have  Itecome  &  sort  of  authority  in  the  eyes  of  a 
uumber  of  young  gentlemen  vho  cither  are  ahoat  to  commence 
touring  on  their  own  account,  or  who  have  friends  whom  '*thcy 
take  tho  liberty  of  iutroduciug  to  one  so  ncU  able  to  give  advice," 
&c.  Sometimes  not  advice  only,  but  a  knnp!jack  or  »  wntcrproof 
cape  happens  to  be  needed ;  once  I  va%  n&kcd  for  my  boot-i !  Notr, 
ia  ro^)cct  of  the  first  of  these  valuablcK  1  am  not  illihemlly  disposed, 
nnd  it  has  occurred  lo  mo  that  hy  inirescncdiy  piiblishing  tho 
pftrticuUra  of  a  recent  pedestrian  stroll,  I  may  be  Aaviog  ccrUiin  of 
my  acquaintancos  the  ankvardness  of  "begging  a  few  minutes' 
mnrenation,"  and  of  extending  tho  benefit  of  my  experience,  suck 
as  it  is,  to  those  who  have  not  "  the  pleasure  of  knowing"  mc. 

From  a  pcrtton  ivho  Iids  spent  the  best  part  of  three  weeks  iu  the 
highlands,  there  will,  at  the  Icaftt,  be  expected  a  discusMon  of  tho 
WTf  ioteresting  "  Scottish  Grievauccs  ;"  some  observations  on  the 
Uira,  especially  that  of  entail,  prevailing  iutlic  country;  agoological 
fekctch  or  so,  with  a  criticism  on  the  late  revival  of  Macbeth,  and 
an  iaquir}'  into  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  of  Ossinu,  together 
wilh  quite  an  oripniil  theory  of  some  sort,  upon  some  subject,  ith 
some  wny  connected  with  the  laud  in  question.  Upon  all  these 
points  I  am  quite  prepared  and  "  well  up,"  but  at  present  1  re- 
strain myself,  and  am  content  to  be  neither  historical,  nor  philo- 
sophical, nor  statistical,  nor  etbnolo^enl,  nor  anything  else  that  is 
deep,  but  hope  hy  simply  jotting  down  certain  prnctieal  matters, 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  distruHfut  tyro,  and  to  promote  n 
Tuotle  of  spending  the  holidays  vcr}-  healthful  both  to  mind  and 
body. 

In  the  ofHcc  in  which  I  have  the  honour  of  occupying  a  coa- 
spicuout  scat,  it  HO  happens  that  both  the  head  of  the  department 
and  his  chief  clerk  arc  gentlemcu  of  a  spoiling  turn,  the  former. 
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mtearainssT,  ikooa  praaae  in  Aagnt,  Oe  Utter  shoots  partridges  ia 
Scpcemii«T,  » tk«t  tk  period  far  liiKnce  pennitted  to  juniors  is 
coapriKd  vkkui  the  ■onriu  of  Jime  and  Ji^y.  It  was  towards  the 
cad  of  hat  Jme,  thro,  that  I  deficrained  to  start  upon  a  long-me- 
Jifatrd  escnraoB  to  tkc  Boctk  of  Scodand.  I  had  entertained  some 
Aoo^ts  of  trrin^  Wales  or  tbe  I^ikes,  they  were  more  accessible 
and  rajinred  leas  time :  bv:  oChiCT  oomidcnitions  apart,  one  main 
■diaata^  to  be  derired  from  jiaaing  any  spot  or  diatnct  is  the 
dbtlDcCiiess  with  which  the  inddcnta  therewith  omiiected  is  pre- 
aented  to  the  mind ;  now  nobedr  hean  modi  of  Comberhmd  and 
Wutmorelaod,  and  thor  t%  podtitely,  no  sach  tbin^  as  Welsh 
historr — theie  is  not  even  a  XTdsh  grienmce  1 — few  events  of 
gcnerai  iaterest  are  avodatcd  with  thesis  localities. 

The  case  is  tcxt  differ^  with  Sootland ;  there,  monntaias  aod 
lodu,  dans,  castles,  battle£dds  are  **  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
hoQKhcJd  wwda."  A  mssa  of  infimnatioo,  r*gue  and  ill-managed 
cwM^.  bat  coBttpraing  the  gre^  features  in  tbe  history  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  is  somehow  or  other  acenmnlated  by  most  persons. 
STdThodr  knows  something  of  Mary  Qnem  of  Scots,  of  Wallace 
and  the  Brace ;  has  heard  at  sereral  monardu  of  the  name  of 
James;  has  read  of  Flodden  Field  and  Bannockbum,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Pretender,  Rob  Boy,  and  Roderie  Dha ;  and  it  is 
qnite  surprising  what  an  order  is  given  to  events,  what  an  indivi- 
doality  to  persons,  by  moviag  among  the  scenes  associated  with 
their  fame.  **  Seeing  is  believing,**  so  runs  the  jwoverb,  and  I  am 
Tcry  much  inclined  to  contend  for  the  converse  of  the  proposition, 
—not  seeing  is  not  believing — for  my  own  part,  Idon't pretend  to 
have  believed  in  the  murder  of  the  B^ent  Murray,  or  in  the 
nctories  of  Montrckse  till  last  July.  | 

The  field  for  operations  being  thos  chosen,  I  met  with  Uttle  dif- 
ficulty except  in  two  qaarters — my  bootmaker  and  Mrs  Fixby! 
Mrs.  Fixby  is  an  excellent  woman,  ''above  the  middle  height,"  and 
rather  resolute  in  disposition. 

**  I  have  no  idea,"  said  she  abruptly,  on  my  cautiously  opening 
the  subject  at  breakfast,  **  I  have  no  idea  of  men  running  abroad 
after  their  own  pleasures  and  leaving  their  wives  at  home — take 
me  with  you.** 

•'  But,  my  dear,  the  money." 

**  Money,  nonsense  1  take  your  wife  and  stay  a  fortnight  instead 
of  a  mouth.** 

I  endeavoured  to  explain,  T  am  afraid  without  success,  that  the 
addition  of  a  lady  on  these  occasions  does  not  double,  but  quadru- 
ple the  expense. 

"  Never  mind  !  if  you  go,  I  go  too,'*  persisted  my  affectionate 
wife. 

"But  the — ,**  here  I  dropped  my  voice;  it  was  enough,  that 
whispered  monosyllable  proved  the  most  potent  oratory.  Mrs.  F. 
"abhors  animals,'*  and  what  graver  representations  might  have 
failed  to  bring  about,  this  allusion  to  the  real  caterans  of  the  north 
effected  forthwith.  A  well-timed  hint  respecting  the  possible 
purchase  of  a  genuine  plaid  shawl  clenched  the  ailment. 
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I  was  frc«,  unlcKMcd,  turned  out  for  a  sum  mer'e  run,  as  the  cliief 
clerk  wna  pleased  tu  cxprcm  it.  The  cailifT  ItouUnakcr  was  not  so 
casilr  denlt  with;  and  bcrc  arises  the  need  of  a  most  »o]cmn  cau- 
Uou  to  the  incipericuced ;  irhatt'vcr  be  vour  weak  point,  be  strong 
in  boots!  Boots  form  the  first  rciioisitc,  the  secondhand  the  thit^l 
Denio»thene«  vouM  bare  proclainicd  it,  had  he  been  a  pe-defltrian ; 
HoEuer  was  uiidoubtcdlv  awake  to  the  fact.  Your  hat  is  blown 
off  and  rou  btiy,  or  burniw,  another;  your  dismembered  coat  may 
be  rrplaccd  at  the  next  village;  you  may  go  without — that  is  to 
MV,  Tou  may  adopt  the  kilt,  but  woe  tu  the  tourist  who  neglects 
the  noblest  boon  tlint  art  Iiaa  bcxtowcjl  upon  nature — boots  !  And 
do  not  KUppose  that  you  can  witlk  flippantly  into  ft  "  mart"  aud  be 
supplied  with  a  pair  of  "ready-madu  at  sixtoun  shillings."  On 
the  rcTy  first  day  of  trial,  the  sjiongy  counterfeits  will  betray  tltcir 
trust,  nod  next  morning  will  appear  shruukeu  and  suleleso  before 
their  diKinarcd  proprietor.  l''or  niy  own  part,  being  provided  with 
aundry  models  npproncliing  as  near  perfection  as  tinblunary  shoe* 
craft  can  attain,  1  bad  recourse  to  a  young  aud  tractable  snob — 
tbe  term  is  used  advisedly — whose  materials  might  be  relied  on, 
and  cvattually  vas  put  into  possession  of  a  pair  of  "  high-lows," 
nhich  though  somewhat  too  short,  m  fault  to  be  fully  Appre- 
ciated on  descending  a  mountain,  were  upon  tbe  whole  auflicieutlr 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  remainder  of  my  kit  cotisisling  of 
three  pnirs  of  woollcu  socks,  three  merino  shirts,  "  tbe  ouly  wear" 
for  walking,  a  spare  pair  of  trousers  of  tbe  couBiatcucy  recom- 
mended by  tbe  poet,  aud  a  pair  of  light  shoes  or  slippers,  together 
viih  a  few  minor  articles^  weighing  in  all  about  eight  pounds,  were 
arranged  compactly  in  my  knapsack,  to  the  top  of  which  was 
strapped  a  thiu  but  roomy  waterproof  coat. 

The  only  mattt^m  of  per]ilexity  now  wcre^  to  ohtnin  a  good  map 
and  guide  book;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  such  aids  to  the 
explorer  of  the  Highlands  are  to  this  day  desiderata.  Here  is  a 
real  Scottish  grictancc  !  "  Guides/'  indcod>  there  arc  divers — th« 
two  best  being  Black's  and  Anderson's;  of  these,  however,  tho 
former  professes  to  give  the  wbolo  of  Scotland,  and  is  adapted  fur 
the  most  part  to  the  tastca  and  requirements  of  "  carrinj;c-fiilk;" 
while  the  latter,  though  devoted  to  tbe  Higblunds,  i<i  so  enmbrous 
in  aiso  and  disjiicatcd  in  arrangement,  as  to  prove  a  perpetual 
aonrcc  of  irritation.  Both  arc  costly.  There  is,  surely,  good  op< 
portonity  for  the  publication  of  a  cheap  and  portable  volume,  to 
oe  warranted  free  from  woodcuts  and  ixiracts  from  tlic  "  Lady  of 
tbe  I^akc,*'  and  compiled  expre&sly  fur  the  use  of  that  dcK-rving 
clas»  which,  like  Genu*  el  tyeciei^  cogitur  trepedet.  I'he  best  map 
is  a  four-and-si\|ienny  one  of  Ulack's^  hut  it  is  xery  dericient,  and 
gives  but  few  of  tlic  mountain  paths.  After  due  dclitjeration,  it 
was  determined  to  take  the  mnp  and  reject  the  book  ;  a  much, 
belter  plan  would  have  been  to  have  disnicmUcred  the  liittcr,  cut- 
tiii;:  it  up  ruthlessly  as  it  deserves,  aud  pocketing  the  more  valuable 
portions. 

Thus  provided  and  accoutred,  wc~-foT  gentle  reader  1  had  & 
friend,  a  pure  tourist,  of  whom  more  auou— we  took  our  pbcas 
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one  TTedneaday  evemn^,  at  aboat  9  r.  v.,  in  a  tliird-clasB  carriage, 
boaud  for  Edinbro*.  It  maj  be  rigfat  to  mention,  that  by  tbe  then 
exiating  arrangement,  the  opportunity  of  travelliug  four  hundred 
miles  for  thir^  shillings,  was  afforded  only  twice  in  the  week,  on 
tbe  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  was  owing  to  a  laudable  desire  on 
tiie  part  of  the  company  to  compete  with  the  Leith  steamboat 
which  ran  in  those  days.  And  let  not  the  reader  start  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  third-class  carriage ;  if,  indeed,  he  happens  to  be  what 
my  nephew — an  Oxford  man,  and  an  amusing  youth — terms  a 
**  real  swell,"  one  with  whom  "  money  is  no  object,"  why  let  him 
pay  down  his  fire  sovereigns  incontinently,  purchase  the  last  num- 
ber of  "  the  Quarterly,"  and  doze  away  the  fifteen  hours  in  luxury. 
But  if  his  means  and  notions  do  not  entirely  agree  hereio,  let  him 
not  despise  the  prorision  which  his  country  has  made  for  his  loco- 
motion ;  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
a  young  gentleman  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  to  travel  with 
the  state  of  an  Archdeacon ;  and  further,  let  htm  observe  that  the 
carriage  to  which  I  invite  him  is  attached  to  the  mail  traiu,  so  that 
the  pace  is  good ;  that  as  respects  comfort,  the  means  aod  appli- 
ances are  identical  with  those  of  the  ordinary  second  class ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  company  is  much  above  the  average  of  that  which 
nsnally  is  to  be  met  with  in  these  compartments. 

Besides,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  third 
class.     If,  indeed,  a  man  tells  you  that  be  adopts  it  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  or  in  order  to  see  life,  or  because  he  prefers  it  to  the 
first,  dou't  believe  him ;  be  is  a  humbug,  a  humbug  trying  to  hide 
his  poverty  or  liis  meanness.    This  sort  of  thing  was  all  very  well 
in  the  old  coaching  times;  an  honourable  gentleman  might  then 
take  the  cheaper  place  by  preference,  and  esteem  himself  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  tbe  box  seat.     But  there  is  nothing  iutriusi- 
cally  pleasant  in  hard  benches,  crowded  carriages,  and  uuglazed  win- 
dows; these  drawbacks,  however,  are  in  a  great  manner  counter- 
balanced by  the  humour  and  liveliness  of  the  company,  and  by  a 
certain  natural  politeness  which  you  are  not  so  sure  of  encounter- 
ing in  higher  circles.     So  far  as  my  limited  experience  goes,  the 
society  iu  the  "  first  class"  appears  rather  dull  tlian  otherwise.    Pas- 
sengers come  provided  with  ponderous  magazines,  and  there  is 
commonly  seated  iu  one  corner  a  gentleman  with  short  black  hair, 
sallow  complexion,  and  white  cravat  fastened  in  an  occult  manner, 
and  permitted  just  to  peep  above  a  rigid  black  waistcoat ;  he  is 
probably  deep  in  a  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin's,  and  is  found  altogether 
to  shed  around  a  chilUng  and  chat-restraining  influence.    Besides, 
whetber  it  is  that  the  more  a  man  pays,  the  more  selfish  he  be- 
comes, there  is  not,  I  fear,  that  readiness  to  oblige  others  and  to 
submit  to  trifling  inconvenience  for  their  accommodation,  to  be 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  first-class  viator,  which  is  cheerfully 
accorded  by  his  less  elegant  neighbour. 

It  is  a  mistake,  of  this  I  am  convinced,  to  consider  the  lower 
orders  of  the  British  an  impolite  people.  Polished  in  manner 
they  may  not  be,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that  benevolence  in  trifles, 
la  which  true  politeness  is  defined  to  consist,  they  have  nothing  to 
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tear  from  n  cnniii»ri.HO»  with  any  natiun,  roiitincntal  or  trans- 
Sllantic  A  third-rlass  American  incommodes  and  insults  you;  it 
Treucbman,  with  the  utmost  possible  grace  and  a  profusion  of' 
court4.'OU3  gesture^*),  avoid?  submitting  to  the  leant  hardship,  though 
a  woman  he  suffering  at  htit  side.  An  Englishman  is  ever  ready 
vnth  liis  assistRDce  iu  a.  difficulty,  gives  it  with  n  hearty  good 
homonr,  cracks  hU  joku,  such  as  it  is,  and  strives  to  put  his 
lurighlKiur  at  lii"  case. 

1  remember  witncssiug  a  most  characteristic  instance  of  French 
politeness  about  a  year  ago  in  Paris.     The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  Boulerards  crowded,  when  a  sudden  shower  put  the  promc- 
nndcrs  to  the  rout ;  for  myself,  taking  refuge  in  the  entmnce  of  one 
of  the  numerous  "  piusaiira,"  I  looked  on,  not  entirely  without 
amiweinent,  at  the  geutTiil  discomtiture.    Aa  unhappy  girl,  how- 
ever, soon  caught  my  eye ;  she  was  standing  on  tiptoe  by  the  edge 
of  the  pavement — a  small  parasol,  sole  defeneo  against  the  rain, 
vas  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  gathered  her  drippiug  gar-*^ 
incuts  around  her;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stood  a  hack*{ 
my  carrinnc;  she  hailed  it.     Francois,  OT  Hippolyte,  or  whatei 
.J^ooKeor  the  drirer'a  name  might  be,  ackuo\ti{;dged  t]ic  summoi 
I  by  graoefuUy  raising  his  hnt,  he  then  in  a  very  sell'-pussessed ' 
,nianner,  slipped  hia  bearing  rein,  gave  his  horse  h&lf  a  bucket  of 
jirater  and  carefully  threw  the  remainder  over  the  nnimal's  fore- 
leg*; he  next  proceeded,  with  equal  deliberation,  to  arrange  the 
[cloths  and  cushious  of  his  box.     This  completed  to  liis  sntisfnc-^ 
tion,  he  encased  himself  in  an  extra  overcoat,  buttoned  it  up  vet 
tight,  tied  a  shawl  round  his  neck   and  took  his  scat;  he  thei 
,  crossed  the  road  with  the  same  composure  and  absence  of  hurry' 
vhich  had  distinguished  his  movements  from  the  first,  dismounted, 
opened  the  door  of  the  vchielo,  and  again  raising  his  hat,  handed 
in  the  dtenelied  creature  with  the  air  and  attitude  of  a  mailre  de 
Axtue. 

Bat  this  hy  the  way ;  meanwhile  we  were  speeding  on,  plunging 
into   tnnncls,  thundering  over   viaducts,   gliding   along   vnlley9> 
shooting  by  stations,  steaming,  Bzxing,  whistling,  till  a  screech  of 
more  than  ordinary  intensity  betokened  the  approach  to  Carlisle* 
Scleral  times  during  the  night,  I  had  been  nronsud  from  fitful 
alumltcr  by  the  cramp  and  pains  occasioned  by  a  very  confined 
pontkm  Du  a  very  hnrd  seat,  and  more  than  onec  by  the  unsteadi- 
Dcas  of  my  left-hand  neighbour,  whose  spiue  seemed  completely 
to  have  given  way,  and  who  was  rolling  about  withont  any  attempt 
at  wlf-control,  and  at  every  check  or  stoppage  of  the  train  dart- 
ing his  head,  like  a  battcriug-mm,  against  my  ribs.     It  was,  in- 
dcc^l,  very  anuisiiig  to  note  by  the  diiu  light  of  the  lamp  above 
Ufj  the  various  chnugcs  that  came  over  the  ap|ii>urance  of  the 
pawengCTs,  their  far-fetched  devices  to  attain  an  easy  position^ 
And  the  lamentable  failure  in  which  they  issued.     Tlie  head  ap- 
peared to  be  the  great  difficulty.    Nobody  seemed  to  have  any 
ooc&sion  for  it,  or  to  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  it.     One 
gentleman  had  contrived  to  shut  himself  up  like  a  turtle  or  n 
teloMope,   nothing   was   visible   above  the  shoulders;   a  plump 
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Jeswle,  too,  erevlifle  of  shapety  fonn,  had  collapsed  appnrentlr 
into  a  bimdle  trf"  clothes  and  a  bonnet,  while  a  slim  individuu, 
evidentlj  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  delighted  ns  with  his 
alfidnlitT,  was  hanging,  a  most  piteous  spectacle,  Uke  a  great  coat 
onr  the  bade  of  his  seat. 

1%e  annoancement  of— "Breah&st  gentlemen," — acted  like  a 
Uast  at  the  Seeker's  horn :  erery  one  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  was 
precipitated  iocontinentlr  against  his  opposite  neighbonr  by  a  ]ast 
atrang  conTulaion  of  the  engine.  Hot  rolls  and  hotter  coSec 
hning  thoronghlr  aroused  the  company,  and  restored  them  to 
mnmetiT  and  self-possesnon,  we  passed  merrily  enough  across 
ne  Bcffder.  Of  coarse  there  was  no  little  jolang  and  tittering 
auong  the  damsels  as  we  drew  near  the  station  of  too  celebrated 
Gretna.  There  was  one  lady  in  particular  who  kept  popping  her 
Imtd  in  and  fiat  of  the  window  incessantly,  having  been  assured 
by  the  affable  gmtleman,  whom  I  had  not  before  discovered  to  be 
a  wag,  that  "his  Bererence,'*  attired  in  full  canonicals,  was  always 
in  attendance  on  the  platform  to  meet  the  "down  tndn,"  and 
tiuit  a  stoppage  of  "  ten  minutes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  mar- 
riages," was  uniformly  allowed. 

Shortly  after  twelve  we  reached  £dinbargh,  and  although  it 
was  raining  pretty  steadily,  as  I  am  told  it  uraally  does  in  that 
neighbourhood,  it  was  with  the  most  lively  satis&ctioa  that  we 
permitted  our  legs  to  resume  their  natural  functions.  Our  stay  in 
Edinburgh  was,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  limited  to  a  few  hours, 
daring  which  we  contrived  to  run  over,  in  a  hasty  and  perfunctory 
manner,  uot  at  all  becoming:  tourists  of  matnre  age,  the  principal 
•Hon*."  Me  excused  ourselves  with  a  sort  of  shuffling  promise 
to  examine  it  more  leisurely  on  our  return.  As  it  was,  we  carried 
away  a  sufficiently  distinct  impression  of  a  very  magnificent  city 
ndly  in  want  of  a  cathedral.  Taking  our  places  at  the  Prince's 
Street  Station,  we  pushed  on  the  same  evening  to  Stirling,  and 
arrived  there  in  time  to  obtain  a  few  glorious  glimpses,  by  sunset, 
of  the  c<^lcbrated  riew  from  the  Castle  Hill. 

Pitviously  to  taking  our  stroll,  we  had  fixed,  with  discriminating 
pre.  upv>n  our  hotel,  and  ordered  dinner.  This,  as  yon  proceed 
farther  north,  becomes  an  extremely  simple  affair;  you  find  one 
inn,  one  dinner.  But  in  towns,  the  various  signs  and  frequent 
invitations  to  "good  entertainment"  are  apt  to  occasion  doubt — 
even  perplexity.  For  instance,  as  you  enter,  supposing  there  to 
bo  a  "  line  "  in  the  neighbourhood,  your  attention  is  first  caught 
bv  a  new,  pale  brick  house,  rather  deficient  in  respect  of  outbuild- 
ings :  a  fourth-rate  looking  ostler  is  lounging  about  the  door-way, 
and  Mr.  Bass's  advertisements  are  put  forth  conspicuously  in  the 
window.  A  board,  gorgeous  with  green  and  gold,  announces  this 
to  bo  "  Tlie  Railroad  Hotel,"  but  in  spite  of  the  smart  cap  ribbon 
which  glances  Rcross  your  sight,  there  is  an  air  of  discomfort  about 
the  establishment,  evidenced  by  a  broken  pane  or  two,  a  want  of 
order  among  the  slates,  and  the  appearance  of  one  solitary  stream 
of  imoke  issuing  feebly  from  its  "compo"  chimney-pot,  to  say 

thing  of  the  loose,  shingly  gravel  spread  before  the  entrance,  so 
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tluit  you  arc  not  to  be  nllnrcH,  nud  more  onwards.  Vcm  will  next 
■Mi,  ponibly  without  beatowing^  much  attention  upon  it,  a  long, 
low,  and  extensive  building,  of  deep  red  cvlour :  it  i$  piercer)  ubua- 
dantly  with  wiodown,  cftc\\  set  in  its  irhite  frame.  The  porttd 
wide,  but  wanting  in  lieit;ht,  and  abore  it  hangs  a  dark  nnintel- 
ligible  sign — a  *'  George,"  or  a  "  Rose," — evidently  the  work  of  a 
nry  old  master.  The  houNc  is  situated  at  tlic  corner  of  a  narrow, 
■tnct,  leading  into  the  mnrket-plitce,  and  bears  across  its  front  thtfi 
vordi  "Commercial  Inn/*  depicted  in  the  plainest  characters. 

Kearly  oppo«itc  stands  a  structure  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
This  is  built  of  free  stone,  or,  at  least,  is  fiiced  with  stucco;  the 
feui'st ration,  as  my  friend,  who  is  a  bit  of  an  ecclcsioloj^isi,  tcnna 
it,  i»  highly  ornate;  a  sweep  of  steps  conducts  to  a  handsome 
porch,  on  cither  side  of  which  there  stands  a  row  of  dusky  etcr- 
greens,  in  boxes  ;  a  waiter  proper,  cravatted  and  napkincd  argent^ 
fiUs  tlie  centre,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  siipereilious  air  as  yoa 
apfHTOBcb.  He  does  nut  know  whether  you  can  hare  beds — he 
will  inquire  of  the  chambermaid.  Taking  adrantagc  of  the  flnn- 
jtcy's  nonchalance,  you  bc^  that  he  will  not  trouble  himself,  liuny. 
back  in  a  sort  of  despair,  and  plunge,  without  further  hesitation, 
itito  the  doorway  of  his  less  pretending  rival.  And  yoa  do  wiselyj 
Of  all  refuges  for  the  weary  traveller  commend  me  to  a  snug 
commercial  house.  Prime  joints,  cheerful  Sres,  general  cleanliness, 
Moilrratfl  clinrges,  and  a  fixed  hortoranum  for  sc-rvauts  characterise 
tftbe  obst.  It  was  at  some  such  hostelrie  that  wc  put  up  at 
Stirlini;. 

On  ihc  foUowiug  moniiiig,  aAcr  partaking  of  a  mesa  of  pottage, 
and  a  very  nasty  mess  it  wn»,  which  we  had  ordered  as  a  nationi 
disb,  and  which  our  landlady  informed  us  bad  never  been  calle 
for  before,  we  entered  upon  the  real  business  of  the  tour — kna( 
Back  on  bock  and  stalT  in  hand,  wo  trudged  on  merrily  to  Douna 
to  breakfast.     The  ruins  of  a  castle,  tbc  finest,  it  is  iaid,  in  Scot- 
land, grace  the  liltie  \illagi.-,  which  whs  itself  of  note  in  former 
times  AS  a  mannfactory  for  highland  pistols,  a  weapon  still  in  some 
[loqucflt  at  Scottish  f^tes  and  VauKhall  masquerades.    From  Doune 
proceeded  to  Callender,   and  so  by  Coilantogle  ford,  which 
.  aomehuw  escaped  rccopiition,  to  Lanrick   mead  and  along  the 
'•ide  of  Ixjch   Veiinachar.       Here  our   attention   wa«  especially 
j  called  tu  the  fact  that  the  said  Luch  was  now  the  sole  property  of 
a  Right  Ilononrablc  Lord,  and  that  any  person  fishing  therein,  or 
I  trcapassing  thereon,  or  in  any  way  deviating  from  the  bt-atcn  road 
vould  be  "prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law."    At  the 
Bridge  of  Turk  we  paused  to  cast  an  eager  glance  up  the  wiid 
dt-Qlc  of  haunted  Glcnfiidasj  but,  seeing  no  green  maidens  to- 
lure  n»  from  onr  wny,  no  bore  right  nn  some  three  miles  further, 
and  reached  the  foot  of  the  famous  Troaachs  Pass. 

Bnt,  ohj  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Bcene 

unci:  the  good  old  days  of  clan  and  claymore,  red  Maegregors  and 

dark  Ro<lericsl     Here  a  broad  and  pleasant  rood,  trarcUed  by 

"enpomtion  "  coaches,  winds  easily  up  that  bristled  ridge  of  yoro 

[to  be  sarmonnCcd  only  by  a  precipitous  track,  half  path,  half 

^  1 
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ladder,  coostmcted  with  the  tangled  roots  of  forest  trees.  Here, 
too»  in  the  wild  highlands,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country  of 
Rob  Rot,  within  a  iDonung:'s  walk  of  the  robber*B  lake,  for  such, 
I  giicTe  to  say,  is  the  true  signiScatioa  of  Loch  Katrine,  a  brief 
allusion  to  a  forty  shilling  fine  is  suflScient  to  enable  the  gallaut 
proprietor  to  keep  all  his  fish  and  his  fowl  to  himself  1  No  wonder 
the  green  ladies  hare  long  since  given  up  phiying  their  tricks  upon 
tzmTelleis.     Ujs  Lordship  is  cle»'ly  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

As  regards  the  accommodation,  the  place  is  a  show  place,  and 
abounds  with  the  luxuries  and  the  counterbalancing  d4aagr^men$ 
pn^r  to  show  places.    There  are  two  inns — I  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  a  third — one  at  the  Bridge  of  Turk,  recently  named  the 
"New  Tiosachs,*^  promising,  and,  I  am  told,  not  &iUug  in  the 
per&nnaDoe,  qoarters  both  good  and  cheap ;  another,  that  we  were 
ajyroaching,  an  edifice  of  &r  hi^er  pretensioos.    The  latter 
oocnpies  the  site  of  the  old  original  "  Trosachs,"  and  has  been 
bvilt  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ancient  character  of  the  locale, 
being  strongly  defended  by  tower  and  turret,  in  the  most  approved 
cruet-stand  style  of  fortification.     We  were  shown  into  a  very 
lofty  baronial  hall,  rery  grand  and  very  gloomy,  and  very  cold ; 
two  or  three  parties  already  assembled  were  either  engaged*  upon  a 
sQent  meal,  or  sat  huddled  up  together,  like  small  knots  of  con- 
spirators, holding  whispered  converse.    A  youthful  tourist,  who 
reutured  to  break  the  silence,  and  give  an  indiscreet  order  for 
^vrs,  nas  out  down  instantly  by  the  waiter,  and  spake  no  more. 
There  was  altogether  a  dampness  in  the  air — it  was  raining  stea- 
dily— a  weight  upon  the  spirits,  and  a  chilliness  about  the  extre- 
mities that  effectually  repressed  conversation.    We  tried  toddy — 
it  wouldn't  do — and  we  were  not  sorry  when  the  hotu*  permitted 
us  to  n'tire  to  our  chamber,  at  the  very  summit  of  the  western 
peppor-box.     In   the   morning,   after  disposing  of  a  substantial 
break5t»t,  and  dischai^ng  our  bill,  which,  considering  the  sophis- 
ttcatiou  of  the  place,  was  moderate,  and  partially  satisfying  the 
expectations  of  the  attendants,  which  were  immoderate,  we  sallied 
forth,  accompauied  by  the  young  gentleman  who  was  so  severely 
dealt  with  the  night  before.     For  the  ioformation  of  those  curious 
in  "  hotel  chanres,"  I  may  observe  that  all  payments  were  made 
out  of  n  common  purse  by  my  fnend,  an  anstere  man,  fully  equal 
to  the  resisting  extortionate  demands,  and  impervious  to  the  re- 
proaches of  nipacious   retainers — that  our  invariable   rule   with 
res|)ect  to  that  delicate  subject,  the  remuneration  of  servants,  was 
to  give,  each,  for  every  meal,  threepence,  and  a  further  sum  of 
sixpence  to  the  chambermaid.     This,  with  the  single  exception 
just  mentioned,  was  always  received  with  content,  most  commonly 
with  gratitude.     Once  on  the  road  our  spirits  rose,  and  our  young 
acquaintance,  though  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  a  heavy  knap- 
sack, railway-rug,  fishing-rod,  and  Macintosh,  chirped  cheerily  as 
we  Hcnt. 

The  picturesque  approach  to  Loch  Katrine  has  beeu  described 
too  often  and  too  well  to  need  any  supplementary  illustration  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Fixby.    To  say  the  truth,  our  presence  there  at 
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all  was  rather  a  conccflsion  to  the  force  of  public  optnioD^  and, 
with  nil  it-t  loveliiiGfta,  rich  ta  it  in  in  r&ricd  beauty^  it  was  not 
tltogetitcr  UiHt  which  wc  came  out  to  see.     Do  I,  then,  imply 

-ft  dMappointiucnt  at  the  sccuo?  By  no  nienns;  at  lei»t,  ns  the 
Irish  (;cntlemnn  obscired,  I  was  not  disappointed  nny  mort-  than  I 
expected  to  be.  It  struck  me,  perhtips,  as  a  little  too  much  of  the 
lake  orni  to  snit  a  simple  taste.  \  icired,  however,  on  a  bright 
momtno;,  or  calm  summer's  ere,  tbe  magic  of  that  woudrous 
combination  of  glaRsy  water  and  luxuriant  foliage,  sunlit  heather 
and  shadowy  glcQ]  must  win  tlie  severest  critic  to  ndroiration.     As 

it  vat,  I  gazed  through  the  Scotch  mist  which  brought  all — 

I  mountain,  and  forest,  and  )»ke,  and  sky — under  one  neutral  tiot^ 
well  pleased,  indeed,  hut  not  enraptured. 

Our  young  compnnioti  appeared  to  regard  the  scene  in  a  very 
dilTerent  lit;ht.     The  bold  outlitie  of  the  bnckgrouud,  or  the  beaa 
tiful  blending  of  rock  and  tree,  and  mend  «nd  stream,  were  n( 
thing  to  him  :  he  cared  nothing  about  neutral  tints.     He  had  the 
"Imj  of  the  Lake"  in  bis  pocket  and  in  his  heart;  and  ench 
feature  in  the  outspread  of  the  landscape  was  to  him  as  a  familiar 
spot.     This  was  Ellen's  Isle — you  beetling  crng,  the  look-out  of 
Rudcric  Dhu — precisely  in  this  hollow  fell  l^tzjames's  gallant  grey 
— the  stag  escft|)cd  in  thnt  direction,  and  here  the  two  foemea. 
took  their  rest  in  trustful  security,  aide  by  side.     It  ia  realiyi 
•omotbing   more  than   amusing    to   observe   the   unquestioning 
iaitli  with  which  untivcs  and  vtsitora  alike  agree  to  accept  the 
particulars  of  thnt  true  historj'.     No  classic  myth  ever  gained 
firmer  hold  upon  the  credulity  of  a  people  than  the  legend  of  the 

i}ady  has  secured  in  the  Highhmdts.  Hoderic  Dim  is  ijuite  nt  real] 
a  personage  as  Achilles,  ami  fair  .Rlh^i's  beauty  as  sincerely  he~| 
lieved  in  as  that  of  her  iill-but.name*ake  of  Troy.  Tew  spots, 
indeed,  are  regarded  with  more  lively  intcreist,  or  identified  xvitU 
more  jealuuH  accuracy  than  those  on  which  the  Magician  of  the 
North  bus  laid  his  spell.  And  ingenious  critics  hare  discovered 
thst  Walter  Seotl  is  uo  poet !  Uf  which  among  the  genits  can  a^ 
more  genuine  triumph  be  recorded  ? 

Taking  ibe  road  by  the  Xjoch  side,  and  parting  with  our  corrpft-] 
nion  at  llie  ferry,  we  determined  to  make  our  way  by  a  componv-j 
tively  unfrequented  track  to  the  bead  of  Ijoch  Lomond.     As  fa 
as  Olcngjle — the  birth-place  of  Hob  Koy— the   rond  was  goo^ 
enough.     Hero,  however,  at  a  farm-bouse,  tt  terminated.     Follow-^ 
ing  the  directions  of  a  shepherd,  we  kept  straight  up  tlie  glen,  till, 
at  the   ftwt  of  a  bold  and  somewhut  lofty  hill,  it  split  into  two 
branches,  the  larger  of  which  bore  towards  the  right,  and  along 
this  should  run  the  path  as  laid  down  in  the  map;  while  the  other 
ttiroed  abruptly,  and  with  a  rapid  ascent,  to  the  left.     The  latter 
was  the  course  recommended  by  our  informant ;  following,  there- 
fore, a  noisy  hum  atniost  to  its  source,  we  wheeled  to  the  right  as 
we  approached  the  bead  of  the  mvitie,  scaled  the  ridge  at  its  most 
practicable  point,  and  soon  found  ourselves  on  that  rocky  barrier 
which  separates  the  two  lakes. 
For  some  Uttle  time  a  mist  huBg  upon  the  mouotaio,  shutting 
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out  all  Tier ;  then  came  a  stirring  (tf  the  heavy  TapourSj  the  hu^ 
masaeB  rolled  aside  and  were  borne  ilowly  upwards,  gleanu  of 
■DDthine  poured  in,  and  the  grandear  of  the  Boeneiy  was  by  de- 
greet  disclosed.     To  the  right  and  behind  rose  the  craggr  peaks 
of  the  Braes  of  Balwidder,  aad  we  beeaoae  aware,  though  it  wai 
never  fully  uareiled,  of  the  gloomy  presence  of  3&i  Lomond  on 
oar  left ;  below  us,  and  stretching  aouthward,  as  far  as  the  eye 
coiUd  reach,  la^  the  lake  of  idands.     Having  gazed  our  full,  a 
nnall  white  house  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  new  inn  at  Ardluie,  attracted  our  attention;    towards  this 
we  set  our  faces.     And  now,  for  the  first  of  many  times,  did  I  miss 
my  trusty  alpon-steck,  the  best  of  all  aids  in  getting  down  in  the 
world ;  I  should  decidedly  advise  every  thorough-going  pedestrian 
to  provide  himself  with  something  of  the  kind ;  it  should  be  a 
pole  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  armed  at  one  end  with 
an  iron  spike,  light  but  strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  in  steep 
descents,  to  the  great  and  constant  relief  of  joint  and  muscle.     At 
Ardluie  we  ferried  across  the  river,  and  gained  the  main  road  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  (rova  Inverarchan. 

Here  we  were  received  by  the  most  accomplished  and  accom- 
Bwdating   of  waiters  that  ever  gave  man  welcome  at   an   ion. 
Could  we  hare  dinner  immediately?     We  could  have  dinner  ira- 
mediatelr — there  would  be  soup  and  fish  of  course,  a  small  joint 
and  pastry — it  would  be  served  by  the  time  we  were  dressed — 
and  it  was ! — He  was  a  wonderful  man  that  waiter,  uoapproncbed 
and  unapproachable  in   his  craft!    as  Ariosto   and   ai^rwards, 
Byon,  observes  — "  Nature  farmed   him,   and  broke  the   die." 
Bxpid  and  noiseless  was  he  in  his  movements,  flexible  of  wrist,  firm 
of  purpose,  of  never-failing  readiness,  unbounded  informatioD,  in- 
exhaustible patience,  possessed  of  a  sort  of  second-sight  as  re- 
garded our  wants  and  wishes,  and  a  supernatural  celerity  in  pre- 
senting them — his  mission  was  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  tourists. 
We  naturally  consulted  so  accomplished  an  attendant  as  to  our 
future  plans.     All  difficulties  were  made  to  disappear  on  the  instant 
— we  could  go  anywhere,  do  anything,  with  a  guide  or  without 
one — there  was  no  danger,  no  risk — no  possibility  of  error.  Could 
we  make  a  cross-country  cut  to  Dalmally?     Nothing  more  easy. 
Should  wc  be  likely  to  miss  our  road  in  penetrating  the  Braes  of 
Balwidiler? — Such  a  misadventure  could  by  uo  chance  happen. 
Should  we  be  certain  of  finding  accommodation  among  the  moun- 
tains?   Without  the  least  doubt — and  all  this  was  delivered  in  a 
low  modulated  tone,  at  once  deferential  and  encouraging,  and  witb 
A  demeanour  the  gravity  of  which  was  happily  relieved  by  its  grace. 
His  smile  was  rare,  but  very  persuasive.   My  austere  friend  seemed 
to  doubt  the  authority  of  the  information  so  complacently  delivered, 
and  the  uufavournble  state  of  the  weather  prevented,  to  my  secret 
satisfaction,  our  ever  putting  it  to  the  test.     I  have  a  great  faith 
in  that  waiter,  which  I  would  by  no  means  wish  disturbed. 

Up  StrathfiUan  we  bent  our  steps,  staying  a  while  to  revel  in 
the  rush  of  the  great  fall  which,  fed  by  a  hundred  streams  all 
swollen  and  turbid  with  the  rains,  was  thtmdering  and  foaming 
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'  tlie  roadside.    The  remniuder  of  otir  walk  that  day  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  iiutc,  if  I  may  except  a  pleasant  deviation  from 
the  common  route  made  ou  crossing  the  bridj;c  about  four  miles 
from  the  Inn  at  Invcroran,  which  we  reached  by  au  old  aud  almoiti 
obliterated  mtiuutaio  road. 

Our  next  day's  journey  took  us  t]irougb  the  heart  of  the 
Uanjucss  of  BrCHftalbanc's  deer  forest,  a  wild  and  picture 
district,  where  our  eyes  were  first  greeted  with  the  sight  of  anoHTr 
It  can   be  hardly  necessary  to  remind  cren  the  most  jureailttj 

^tearist,  that  in  a  Scotch  fureat  lie  must  not  expect  to  lind  an/j 
imblaucc  to  those  he  lias  seen  described  in  the  worki  of  Mrs. 
findchlft!  or  Mr.  Jiimes;  the  foreota  he  will   meet  with   iu  the 
Highlands  arc    vast    uncuttifatcd    tracts^    cuuiprisin^    moor   and 

imonntatu,  moraas  and  luch,  unadorned,  probably,  by  a  single  tree 
of  noble  girlb,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  deer>  and  a  few 
•hecp.  It  waa  through  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  that 
ve  approached  Gleacoc  ;  and  desolate,  indeed,  is  the  cntniuce  to, 

l^is,  the  finest  pass  in  Scuttiuid.  Far  away  to  the  right  baud  for'' 
miVa,  and  bounded  by  the  dim  and  distant  hills,  extends  n  broad 
plateau  of  peat  bog,  with  its  dark  stagunnt  pools  and  spots  of 
suspicious  green,  and  relieving,  by  its  rnst  extent,  that  sense  of 
confinement  which  is  apt  to  press  unpleasantly  on  the  mind,  amid 
the  uiaguificeace  o(  mountain  scener}'.     In  front,  and  forming,  as 

.it  wen-,  the  portals  of  the  glen,  stand  boldly  forth  thn>e  dnrk  aud 

[tfugg}'  clids,  the  size  of  which  you  find  you  bare  a  Httle  under- 

rjalcd^  as  you  toil  round  their  base.  Passiug  forward,  you  are 
excited,  bewildered,  and  enchanted  by  the  ever-varying  prospect. 
Evciy  turn  iu  the  siuuuua  path  introduces  a  fresli  picture,  pre- 

^wnting  fresh  combinations  of  light  aud  shade,  disclusing  fresh 
leiita  of  penk  and  precipice;  till,  at  length,  a  little  sated 
With  the  wonders  of  nature,  a  Lttle  wearied  with  linrd  walking;, 
and  a  Utile  sliQ'  iu  the  nock  from  gnziitg  so  perpetually  upwards, 

[j^oa  bethink  yourself  of  seeking  some  memorial  of  that  savage 
lleed  which  baa  rendered  Gleucoe  a  byword  and  a  shame. 

The  narrow  gorge  ha^  opened  into  a  fair  valley ;  a  rich  and 

.^dove- crapped  mcaduw  rests  between  the  receding  hills;  a  small 

^'bnm,  glittering  in  the  suu,  occupiea  the  centre,  aud,  by  its  side, 
a  lietr  trees  attracting  atteutiou  to  the  spot,  the  remains  of  founda-i 
tion  walls  arc  distinctly  to  be  traced;  you  coucludc  very  tuitu- 
nUly  that  here  stood  the  desolated  home  of  the  Macdoualds. 
Tradition,  hourcrcr,  assigns  another  locale  to  the  bloody  dced._ 
'?atti]ig  the  loch,  you  aiTive  at  a  particularly  un prepossess li  _ 
public  hoiiM.',  at  the  back  of  Mhteh  is  sceu  another  branch  of  tlie 
■lilcn,  stretching  away  to  the  left;  and  in  this,  accnnling  to  tlio 

j-^hepherds  uf  the  neighbourhood,  tlic  xthereabouts  being  indicated 
by  a  small  hnt,  the  ill-fated  village  was  situated.  Nut  far  from 
ilie  inn  alluded  to,  there  is  aUo  said  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
ascent,  termed  iu  the  guide  book^,  by  what  logicians  would  call  n 

'<onfiuiun  of  particulars  aud  univcrsalfi,  '* the  duiigenmit  step:'' 
the  truth,  however,  is,  tliat  very  periloiut  portions  of  any  of  these 
lnu:ta  are  dcuumiuated  by  some  Ciache  gutturatiou,  which  is  tlius 
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tranglftted :  vre  encountered  several  such.  The  peculiarity  of  tfant 
of  Glencoe  consists  in  the  hHving  to  crawl  for  some  distance  slong 
the  iunimit  of  &  lofty  rido:e,  prcsentiu'^  an  edge  so  narrow  that 
footing  must  he  sought  ou  both  sides,  and  a  view  doiru  eitlicr  of 
the  glens  ngrecnble  or  the  reverse,  nccording  to  the  state  of  the 
traveller's  uerve,  is  the  reward  oi"  the  fent.  I  experienced,  I  must 
confess,  a  strong  desire,  of  which  I  nm  now  not  a  little  nshaincdf 
to  discover  and  clamber  up  this  precipice ;  my  cautiotis  friend, 
however,  whosie  uiaxim  is,  never  to  se^k  a  peri),  nor  sLun  it  when 
jit  comes,  {inve  mc  no  eucouragement.  Notwithstanding  many 
I'-insidious  hints,  founded  on  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  hi» 
idiosyncrasy,  I  was  unable  to  communicate  a  ttpark  of  the  ardour 
which  had  attained  a  rather  unpleasant  degree  of  intensity  in 
my  own  breast.  My  friend  objected  nothing,  bat  shrugged  hi« 
shoulders^  and  walked  on.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  by  the  time 
^wc  reached  Bttlahuliah  tenderness  in  the  feet,  nnd  a  little  general 
irritation  of  the  system,  gave  evidence  of  a  sufficiently  fntiguing 
day's  work.  We  lind  been  reconmjiended,  and  had  every  reason 
to  he  gralcfnl  for  the  recommendation,  to  a  most  respectable  inn, 
On  this  side  tlie  ferry,  where,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a 
noble  lord  and  the  excitement  conseciucut  thereon,  wo  wero  well 
cared  for,  and  well  lodged. 

A  glwnce  at  the  map  will  show  a  very  direct  cut  tohc  made  from] 
Balabulisli  to  Fort  William,  and  though  there  is  neither  pnlh  nor 
track  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  wc  determined  to  attempt  It, 
Passing  over  the  ferry,  wo  made  straight  across  an  intervening 
neat-field  to  the  opposite  hills,  and  having  marked  an   inviting 
iiollow  in  the  range,  speedily  cffeeted  the  ascent;  a  sort  of  track, 
indeed,  exists,  starting  from  the  back  of  a  row  of  cottH;;cs,  and 
conducts  thnjugli  tlic  bnisbwood  to  the  lop.    Here  we  found  every 
induecuieut  to  repose,  the  softest  heather,  a  seaward  view,  a  cool-1 
ing  breeze,  and  a  Httlc  stilfnesa  about  what  our  chief  clerk  calla] 
the  suspensory'  ligaments.    Before  us  lay  a  true  and  complete  higb*J 
land  valley,  bare  and  desolate,  with  its  heathery  sides,  peaty  bottom,! 
brawling  stream,  and  small  loch.   One  or  two  hovels,  scarcely  to  baj 
distinguished  from  the  ijrey  iticks  around,  i-c-ited  on  the  hill  slope,] 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  on  our  right,  a  building  of  greater 
pretensions  gleaming  among  the  trees  thnt  overhung  the  lake,  was 
just  visible.     That  was  our  point ;  from  that  house  a  road,  very 
trjing,  as  we  should  suppose,  to  the  uer^es  of  the  proprietor,  to  sayl 
nothing  of  his  gig-springs,  led  into  the  highway  which,  skirting  the 
-outer  ramparts  of  Ben  Nevis,  dips  down  at  last  into  the  town  of 
Tort  William. 

For  three  Imndred  nnd  sixty  two  days  in  the  year  Fort  William^ 
is  one  of  the  dullest  and  dirtiest  little  towns  in  Scotland  ;  durii 
the  remaining  three,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  wool  fair,  it  is 
one  of  tlic  noisiest  and  dirtiest.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  annual 
merry-raaking  and  mouey-makiug,  the  hubbub  at  its  height,  the 
pliice  crowded  with  shepherds,  drovers,  merchants,  and  farmers — 
the  odour  of  whisky  predominant  above  all  others,  and  they  were 
amaf  and  strong- — that  we  arrived. 
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WuE>  he  who  has  held  a  conspicnous  place  in  a  gTcat  revo- 
lution, and  swayed  the  pnssions  of  a  national  council  through  a 
seasoo  of  convulMon,  abandons  the  political  arena,  eilher  iVotii 
choice  or  necessity,  and  goes  inio  the  exile  of  his  library  to  write 
books  for  the  people,  the  world  if)  inclined,  with  justice,  to  suspect 
that  he  had  ongitially  inistakfu  his  vocation,  and  that,  iu  ror&aking 
the  field  uf  action  for  ttiu  calmer  rcgiott  of  inquiry  and  rcfluction, 
be  ha&  at  last  hit  upon  the  coui-se  for  wliich  lie  is  bcKt  qualiliud. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  man,  under  such  circuiu»tance8,  to  he  fol- 
lowed inio  his  retirement,  like  Cincinuatus,  and  besuu[{lit  to  return 
lu  the  rescue  of  his  country.  If  mankind  agree  that  he  shall  bo 
left  there  to  meditate  on  tlic  past,  and  shape  the  results  of  his 
expeticnce  into  lessons  of  instruction  for  the  future, — if  it  be  found 
that  his  writiri),"*  excite  more  interest,  and  eotninand  a  wider  inllu- 
mcc  than  his  acts, — wc  inny  rensonably  conclndc;  that  he  has 
exchanged  a  career  in  which  success  was  un  attain  a  bit'  fur  the  cul- 
iiratioii  of  a  pursuit  iu  whicli  he  is  likely  to  excel  inust  of  his  cun- 
temponuics.  The  very  causes  of  his  failure  in  the  one— the  deli- 
cacy of  his  moral  organisation,  or  the  impetnoiis  ardour  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  or  perhaps  an  excess  uf  ihu  imaginative  ovi-r 
ihr-  philosophical  clement  —  may  contribute  materialU'  to  the 
achievement  of  distinction  in  tbu  other.  'I'hus  it  was  with  Cla- 
rendon, whoso  venal  life  is  redeemed  by  hia  books;  thus,  loo, 
with  Bacon,  whose  hands  were  never  so  well  employed  as  in  the 
labours  of  the  pen;  thus  also  witli  Guizol;  and  thus  wiih  Alphonse 
de  Lamanioe,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  GiromUns,  and  of 
a  work  of  historical  portaiture,  now  before  us  In  an  excellent 
Epglifili  Iranslulion,* — a  book  which  will  be  here.iflur  referred  to 
as  une  of  the  most  remarkable  publicatiuns  of  our  liuic. 

The  character  of  Lamartine's  mind,  and  the  direction  of  liis 
occupations  and  studies  duriug  the  lost  seven  or  eight  years,  are 

})cculiar)y  caletdated  to  impress  a  special  value  upon  his  literary 
abours.  Few  living  writers  possess  in  so  high  a  degree  the  power 
of  ini  eating  historical  subjects  with  that  dramatic  and  picturesipie 
intrt<*)^t  which  disiin^nitih  the  modem  authorship  of  Frouee.  hi 
all  those  qualities  of  vivid  colouring,  artistic  grouping,  and  strik- 
ing  characterisation,  which  arc  esliniatod  by  French  ciitics  amongst 
the  higliest  merits  of  the  historian,  LamarUne's  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  Girondists  leaves  all  competition  at  an  itn measurable  dis- 
tance behind.  Combiuing  force  and  perspicuity  of  atalemeut  with 
brilliancy  of  ^Lyle,  and  a  striking  disjio^ition  and  development  of 
incidentSf  lli»re  was  thrown  over  the  whole  u  certain  charm  of 
sentiment  which  it  always  attractive  iu  France,  and  which,  incom- 
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paiK«  as  it  appears  to  iis,irith  tbe  graver  and  more  responsible 

tiaas  of  bistory,  exercises,  Derertheless,  a  secret  influence  over 

nmz  judgment.     Tbe  sentiment  of  Lamartine  is  not  to  be  con- 

Caanded  with  thai  vaniiT  of  pbrase  and  finesse  of  expression  which 

a»  so  carioasly  assisted  br  tbe  genius  of  tbe  language,  and  which 

die  popalar  usie  has  eiecled  into  a  kind  of  established  mode.     In 

Um  it  is  the  wild  flower  that  springs  up  out  of  a  rich  poetical 

■oil ;  wlule  tbe  semiiDent  of  most  other  French  writers  may  be 

ciMipaiedT  br  war  of  completing  tbe  analogf,  to  the  artificial 

Sdwcis  of  a  CvbiMAUe  — jaztn.     The  oiuon  of  the  poet  and  the 

poficcian  has  seMoM  been  productire  of  satia&ctory  resnlts ;  yet 

Aoe  seems  lo  be  a  special  propriety  in  thor  combination  in  the 

ksBboncal  voHes  of  LaBuitjue.     It  enables  bim  to  bring  bis  full 

pCMCiJ  into  pliT  vpon  subjects  that  admit  of  animated  treatment ; 

ami.  W  k.is  seldoa  chosea  any  other.     His  instinct  carries  bim 

maSekr  vjkv^k^  tbe  penk  that  beset  him  on  both  rides ;  he  rarely 

«««rtiys^  his  descriptioos  with  extraneous  embelltshmenta,  or  sacri- 

firw  ^ts  to  tbe  sag^estioDS  of  fancy ;  there  is  always  a  distinct 

pvrpvve  kept  in  Tiev;  there  is  matter  as  well  as  beauty  in  his  most 

ga*$ev>v5  pja:ja$es;   and  it  he  sometimes  conrerts  history  into 

n^acce.  :i  i$  in  the  lorm  ratber  than  tbe  substance. 

Tben-  is  coabt  that  tbe  art  of  writing  bistoij  in  the  way  in  which 
it  ec^rfat  to  be  written,  as  an  appeal  to  the  nnirersal  comprehension, 
is  a  Btodem  discoTitiy.     It  seems  never  to  hare  entered  into  the 
srheaftf  ot  tbe  stantlud  aothois  who  flourished  in  the  last  genera- 
ttoo.  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  multi- 
t*i&f.  or  to  npflect  tbe  spirit  of  the  age  in  their  elaborate  and 
foraul   ohjiptirr!;.      State   papers  thrown  into   dreary  narratives 
coMpn$e>i  the  whole  scow  of  iheir  laboon.    "Hie  life"  of  the  toil- 
mji;  c)ass<K ;  customs  and  manners  acted  upon  by  events,  and  re- 
actiM:  apon  institutions;  the  humani^  of  kings  and  conquerors, 
•tf  Wn*rs  and  suft^rers;  and  the  growth  of  opinions,  of  sects  and 
|MXt>e$.  of  re^trms  and  revolutions  swelling  np  out  of  the  deep 
cMKvictK>a$  of  the  multirado,  ascending  gradually  to  high  places, 
aihl  fituHv  controlUns:  legislation  or  overturning  dynasties,  were 
WTvr  rjikt-n  into  consideration  as  matters  requiring  to  be  traced 
OMt  wt;h  fidvflili'.  as  containing  M'ithin  themselves  the  true  expo- 
nit%>o  *^''  the  ptv^ynfss  of  nations.     That  s\-stem  of  writing  history 
is  alrwftdy  extinct :  and  Macaulay  in  England,  and  Lamartine  in 
rranoo  ntjir  bo  regarded  as  tbe  pioneers  upon  the  new  track  of 
*mi«itA\    which,   instead    of   stopping  short    in    archives   and 
|mUws,  condm-ts  ns  out  into  the  open  air,  and  iatroduces  us  to 
the  h.>rac$  and  haunts  of  the  people.     There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence hetwy*-!!  them,  but  it  is  a  differer>ce  of  climate,  and  not  of 
aims.      Their  means  are  rimilar,  and  their  object  is  idenlical. 
The  whole  philosophv  of  tbe  question  is  admirably  expressed  by 
l*amartine.  in  his  eloquent  introduction  to  the  volumes  on  our 
table.     **  What  is  it  in  historr,"  be  asks,  "  that  moves  or  excites 
the  inassos  ?     It  is  men — men  only.     Yon  cannot  excite  yourself 
over  a  chart,  or  be  moved  by  a  chronology.     These  abridged  and 
analytic  processes  are  the  algebra  of  history,  freezing  while  they 
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inntmct.  This  algebra  of  memory  mnst  be  Icfl  to  the  leaTnetl ; 
who,  umirlftt  their  dusty  books,  after  rending  oil  llteir  lives,  and 
CTOvdiogtbeir  repertories  witli  tnllliotis  of  fai-t*.  uaiues,  antl  dates, 
du«iru  to  make  a  syuuptic^il  tabic  of  tliuir  scieDcc,  in  order  tu  be 
able  At  any  momcut  to  lay  their  fingers  on  the  date  of  a  year,  or 
ibc  name  of  a  dynasty.  J'opular  reading  is  not  like  tbis  ;  it  is  not 
•rudtte,  but  tiiipaBsioQcd.  "  Adapting  this  view  of  tlie  true  fuuctious 
ofbiMory  to  bis  own  work,  be  goes  on  to  show  ibat  tbc  moftft  of 
nm<len  a«ze  upon  a  few  dominant  facts,  and  conuecling  tbem 
vhfa  the  lires  of  a  small  number  of  distinguished  men,  are  thus  led 
to  penetrate  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  feel  and  uu* 
dervtaod  ihd  action  of  eventa.  "  History  was  dead,**  he  exclaims, 
"  because  it  bad  become  a  book,  but  returus  to  life  because  it  bas 
again  become  a  living  man."  Tliv  illastraiion  is  an  argument  on 
behalf  of  Uiat  method  of  dealing  with  bislorical  msterials  which 
eiuluwit  ibera  uith  Uriii^,  liumun  lutercKt^  and  iii  specially  intended 
to  piunt  ont  tbe  advantages  of  biography  as  a  bey  to  historical 
knowledge. 

Tbe  biogmpfaies  be  lins  selected  for  tlic  purpose  of  exhibiting 

■  practically  what  may  be  done  in  tliis  way,  for  the  instruction  of  ilio 
million,  by  a  writer  who  is  conversant  with  their  wants,  and  who 
kDuws  now  to  awaken  their  sympathies,  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
time  and  character,  and  are  designedly  disconnected  and  indepcn- 
desC  of  each  other,  but  so  compreheni^ive  upon  the  whole  has  to 
lesra  •  clear  impression  of  isolated  facts^  which,  in  the  end,  will 
dpup  into  their  right  pliiccs,  and  assume  something  of  a  continuoos  ' 
Rl^ion  to  each  other  in  tbe  mind  of  the  reader.  The  reason  as- 
rigned  for  scattering  a  colleelion  of  historical  portraits  up  and 
down,  with  a  prcmcditah'd  disregard  of  chronological  order,  thiows 
a  I'gbt  upun  the  plan  of  cheap  popiilar  literature  M.  de  Lamarliue  is 
aadeafatiring;,  with  iiidefiitigAbU  industry,  to  establifih  in  rniiice. 
Had  hs  been  delivering  o  aeries  of  lectures  he  tells  us,  he  wnuld 
have  proceeded  systei  italic  ally  in  tbe  order  of  time;  but  he  was 
writing  e  book,  aud  thu  first  condition  of  a  book  designed  fur 
popttUr  circulation  is  variety.  Atti'ntion  mii&t  be  sliinuUted  :  the 
iceliogs  muKt  be  excited ;  tbe  »cene  of  the  (Inmia  must  be  shilied  ; 
nonoiony  and  the  appearauco  of  study,  mu^t,  above  oil  ibings,  be 
aroidL-d.  A  glance  at  bis  ubie  of  Uogriphica  will  show  how 
cflfctually  be  bas  secured  for  bis  readers  the  attraction  he  con- 
siders indispensable.  The  first  name  on  his  hst  is  Nelson,  atid  the 
next  Hcloise,  who  is  succeeded  by  Christopher  Columbus,  Paiissy 
the  poller,  Hoostam  and  Cicero.  These  simngly •contrasted  indi* 
Tidaalitics  occupy  bis  tinit  volume.  The  second  is  no  less  striking 
in  tbe  Tcrealility  of  its  sdectinns.  Sucrales  iind  Juquiudf  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Cromwell,  Homer,  Guit«-nbtrg  and  Ftnelon.  We  need' 
not  pauae  orcr  their  names  to  indicate  the  distant  ages  tltey  typify, 
or  to  point  out  the  ultimate  connection  that  exists  among^t  Uiuu, 
by  which  the  reader,  who  has  mastered  ihcir  details,  may  be 
enabled  to  draw  from  tbe  entire  colleclioD,  not  mernly  detailed 
9Dts  of  mfarmatiun,  hut  to  eliminate  elemrntary  priuctpleft' 
tbe  leading  characteristics  of  different  period*. 
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The  topics  trarened  and  the  indiridnals  portrayed,  are  replete 
with  sag^sdre  materials.  The  old  Greek  ageof  poetiy,  illustrated 
tliroDgfa  the  life  of  Homer ;  tlie  rage  of  faction,  vith  bd  unmistak' 
able  applicatton  to  later  times,  exliibited  in  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
lore  expiated  by  misfortune,  sanctified  by  religion,  and  rendered 
&mons  by  genius,  displayed  in  the  history  of  Heloise  ;  the  spread 
c^drilisation,  in  the  discorery  of  new  races,  and  the  completion  of 
the  physical  unity  of  the  globe,  traced  through  the  career  of  Co- 
lombns  ;  the  true  greatness,  the  dignity,  and  the  high  mission  of 
the  workman,  exemplified  through  tiie  labours  of  Palissy ;  and  the 
wonders  of  that  art  of  printing,  by  which  the  man  of  to-day  is 
made  contemporaneoos  with  Caesar  and  Praxiteles,  and  in  turn,  is 
destined  to  become  the  contemporary  of  the  men  of  a  remote  pos- 
terity, brought  to  light  in  the  story  and  the  processes  of  Gulten- 
berg,  are  amongst  the  subjects  chosen  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  with 
a  sonnd  judgment,  and  discussed  with  a  viracity  and  intellectual 
appreciatioD  that  cannot  fail  to  convey  instruction  and  delight. 

In  estimating  the  value,  and  judging  truly  of  the  execution  of  a 
work  that  ascends  to  higher  purposes  than  that  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  clearly,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  are  the  aims  of  the  author.  If  he  has  written  with  a  special 
object  io  view,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  inform  ourselves 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  object,  before  we  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  his  labours.  He  must  uot  be  tried  by  a  standard  of 
our  own,  or  by  a  comparison  with  other  writers,  or  by  arbitrary 
canons  of  any  kind.  He  must  be  tested  by  the  fitness  of  his  means 
in  reference  to  his  end — and  by  that  alone.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
reproves  Dryden  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  and,  with  a  mar^'ellous  waste  of  critical  acumen,  com- 
pares it  to  an  enchanted  castle  which  melts  into  air  the  moment  a 
trumpet  is  blown  at  the  gates,  disappointing  the  reader  at  the 
Tery  climax  of  expectation,  he  applies  to  one  form  of  composition 
a  test  that  belongs  to  aoother  of  a  wholly  difierent  character,  and 
falsifies  at  once  the  work  of  the  poet  and  his  own  judgment.  To 
arrive  at  a  just  and  practical  conclusion,  we  must  accept  a  work 
for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  is  intended  to  be ;  not  for  what  we 
desire  to  find  it,  or  for  what  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  The  author 
of  a  drame  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
laws  of  art  that  are  properly  put  io  force  at  the  Fran^ais  or  the 
Od^on ;  still  less  is  the  writer  who  addresses  particular  classes, 
adapting  himself  in  form,  diction  and  spirit,  to  the  audience  he  has 
chosen,  to  be  tried  by  conventional  priuciples  or  abstract  theories. 
"Whether  he  has  chosen  wisely — whether  his  design  is  restricted 
within  objectionable  limitations — and  whether  the  final  design  is 
commendable  or  otherwise,  are  legitimate  topics  for  criticism. 
But  these  are  independent  questions,  which,  although  fairly  within 
the  range  of  animadversion,  are  external  to  the  actual  question 
involved  in  the  estimate  of  the  book  itself. 

The  application  of  this  measure  of  criticism  to  Lamartine,  as  he 
appears  in  his  book  of  "  Celebrated  Characters,''  is  sufficiently 
obvious.     He  avows  his  object  plainly.     He,  who  in  the  happy 
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limf  of  liU  vouth  enjoyed  a  brilliant  popuUritj  amongst  the  most 
euincnt  men  of  bis  age,  the  applause  of  tlic  most  bcauiiftil  nod 
accomplislicd  women,  and  tbe  intimate  friendship  of  priuccft,  lias 
gatlieri^d  wisdom  from  liis  reverses,  and  now  seeks  to  ptuclrate, 
oot  the  &a1uiis  of  the  pdlace  or  llic  boiidairs  of  the  aristoemcv,  but 
the  cotta^^cs  of  the  pcaNantry,  the  fishing-boats  of  the  coast  popu- 
lation, the  atelier  ol  the  uorkiUAn.  the  canvas  bag  of  the  tHjlitary 
shepherd  as  he  watches  over  bis  flocks  on  the  heightB  of  the  Alps 
or  the  Pyrenees.  Instead  of  exciting  ihe  curiosity  and  receiving 
the  inccnKC  of  the  great  and  the  learned,  he  dii'siroi  to  accoinplisb 
the  nobler ainbiliou  uf  iiislructiuj,'  the  poor  and  the  iguonint,  and  of 
bring  rewardt-d  by  the  tuiivcDtality,  rather  than  the  exclnxivcness 
of  his  repntation.  To  be  read  by  the  evening  light  of  the  house- 
bold  lamp,  to  be  repeatud  in  fragments  on  the  Sunday  walk 
amoDgKt  ibc  cornfields  and  vineyards,  to  pilch  about  with  the 
earthen  crocks  and  cooking  utensils  of  the  fisherman,  and  to 
beeoine,  tu  short,  a  part  of  the  funiiture  of  the  people  in  uJl  iheic 
varied  Rrcunations,  rural,  pastoral,  maritime  or  sedentary— consti- 
tute the  end  he  proposes  to  liimsclf  in  this  pnblication,  and  clearly 
c^^hibit  the  objects  for  which  it  was  composed.  So  far  from  con- 
sidciing  lits  iilemry  position  cumproniiseil  by  silting  down  to  write 
exprt'itsly  for  the  masses,  he  regards  such  an  undcna1<ing  as  a 
moral  elevation.  "  This  ambition,"  be  says,  "  seems,  at  first  sight, 
to  asjiire  lu  sink,  but,  in  ivali(y,iis  aspiration  is  tipwanls,  fur  there 
is  nothing  niorc  lol'ty  than  tin.-  soul  of  a  nation."  He  p\ils  the 
conlra^^t  between  the  lubluMnable  author,  and  the  writer  who  appi'als 
to  the  intellectual  wants  of  tho  population  still  more  forcibly  in  a 
single  phrase :  "  Tu  bo  admired  you  must  rise ;  to  be  useful,  you 
inu-st  descend."  The  illustration  by  which  be  exbihits  the  work- 
ing of  ihis  jirinciple  is  hup^iy  and  characteristic.  "Gold,"  ho  ob^ 
serves,  "  is  gold  nndei'  all  shopes — in  the  ingot  as  in  the  coin.  But 
llie  rjueslJOD  to  be  detcruuued  i«,  whether  you  would  preler  being 
tiie  gilding  tliat  glares  uselessly  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  or  the 
iogot  that  lies  in  fairest  splendour  in  tlio  cellars  of  the  bank,  or 
tlic  little  coin  which  is  constantly  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in 
the  peqietual  trafTic  of  tho  crowd.  The  coin  is  worth  less  to  one 
man,  but  it  is  inrstimahic  to  the  multitude.  Multiply  its  value  by 
the  values  it  is  mouienlly  acquiring  in  its  rapid  fxcbauges,  and  you 
will  see  how  infinitely  it  outweighs  the  ingot  in  the  amount  and 
extent  of  the  social  benefits  its  rejircsenls,  This,"  he  adds, 
"is  the  whole  secret  of  popular  literature,  and  it  is  also  the  lead- 
ing object  and  sole  merit  of  the  present  publication." 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  attain  this 
olijccliitis  necessary  to  write  down  to  the  capacity  ul  the  mnlti- 
lude,  an  expression  that  has  obtained  currency  like  many  other 
Cilhicics,  without  cxaminauon.  It  would  be  difhcult  to  put  to- 
getlicr  a  uoi'o  vague,  loose,  and  misleading  collocation  of  words, 
apparently  convening  a  specific  uieaniug,  but  iu  reality,  having 
none  at  all.  Who  can  supply  us  with  the  foot-rule  by  which  we 
are  to  measure  tlie  ca|)acity  of  the  multitude  ?  Where  is  the  lino 
to  be  drawn,  beyond  which  this  capacity  is  supiHwod  to  be  uoable 
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to  leek  informitioD  wMi  adnnlage  ?  What  are  the  boundaries  of 
Ms  igDorance  ?  ^liat  are  tbe  natmal  impediments,  if  any,  that 
WBSt  for  erer  be  piesumed  to  bar  oot  the  working  classes  from  the 
parsait  and  attanmient,  not  nerelj  of  the  useful  parts  of  know- 
iedlge,  bat  of  its  graces  and  refineincnts  ?  The  annals  of  a  conntry, 
an  tbe  annals  of  progress  and  acqmntion.  That  which  was  true 
of  its  inteltectnal  condition  ten  rears  ago,  is  ntterlj  untrue  now. 
It  is  changing  and  adrancing  ereij  hoar;  sometimes  slowly,  some- 
tines  in  nri^ty  and  ra^nd  strides.  To  understand  this  ontrard 
lad  upward  morement,  we  mnst  ourselres  participate  in  the  im- 
fnbe.  If  we  would  appeal  to  the  enlarged  and  enlarging  capa- 
city of  the  people  of  the  present  day,  we  most  dismiss  these  com- 
Ibitable  axioms  of  literary  absolutbm  which  time  and  events  hare 
Rndeied  obsolete,  and  look  alnnad  into  tbe  world  of  action  for 
the  liring  facts  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided.  The  depths  of  the 
popular  mind  are  to  be  soonded  only  in  popular  institutions,  and 
tbnr  palpable  results.  Examine  them  attentively,  and  we  saspect 
it  will  be  foond  that  in  writing  for  the  people,  the  highest  intel- 
lects win  find  it  necessary,  not,  indeed,  to  shape  their  discourses 
as  if  they  were  addresang  children  or  clowns,  but  to  poor  into 
Aeir  books  the  fall  tide  of  their  knowledge.  The  manner,  no 
doabt,  is  of  importance.  It  should  not  be  artificial  or  affected — 
for  the  popular  appetite  b  an  honest  one,  and  crarea  substantial 
fare.  It  should  not  be  remote  or  strange,  for  it  is  intended  for 
household  use,  and  ought  to  be  easy  and  ^miliar.  It  should  not 
be  erudite  or  grand,  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  practical, 
and  not  scho]ariy.  Tbe  manner  is  important,  &ad  difficult  in  pro- 
portion. It  should  be  perspicuous,  and  everjrwhere  appropriate 
— always  to  the  purpose  —  always  accurate  and  distinct — never 
clouded  by  fantastical  speculations,  or  the  false  glitter  of  verbal 
conceits.  But  this  is  not  writing  down  to  the  multitude.  It  is 
tbe  hiphest  writing  of  all — the  style  which  it  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  greatest  authors  to  achieve,  and  in  which  few  hare 
succeeded.  As  to  the  matter,  it  may  embrace  the  widest  range  of 
inqnirr.  There  is  no  science  or  philosophy  the  people  are  not 
able  to  derive  improvement  from,  provided  the  exposition  be  plain 
and  rational.  If  the  author  fail  to  interest  hia  readers,  he  may 
lake  it  for  granted  the  fault  is  in  him,  not  in  them. 

That  Lamarline  thoroughly  tmderstands  the  conditions  upon 
which  popular  literature  should  be  formed,  is  evinced  in  every 
page  of  these  volumes.  The  English  taste,  it  should  be  remem- 
bcrt-d,  is  more  sober  and  subdued  than  that  of  the  French,  and 
rejects  the  figumtive  and  sentimental  cast  of  expression  which 
mav  be  regarded  as  the  common  language  of  our  neighbours. 
Wo  must  make  allowances  for  this  complexiooal  difference,  which, 
after  all,  does  not  materially  affect  the  substantive  aims  of  the 
writer.  Lamartine's  mode  of  treating  his  topics  throws  a  glow 
over  Ihem,  which  renders  them  additionally  fascinating,  without 
interfering  with  their  symmetry,  or  reducing  their  value.  His 
Mtfh  '»  fervid  and  imagerial,  and  carries  prosaic  things  into  the 
■fKMi  of  imsgiastion,  where  he  bathes  tuem  Vn  Tvc\i  u^i  '^\v\d 
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CoKiar*.  Bnt  the  rfspODsibilily  of  the  prosaic  fact  is  never  lort  i 
st|[ht  of.  His  poetical  tendency,  allliotigh  il  p^rrades  the  work, 
m  cvrrywherfl  subservient  to  accuracy  of  slatcmciit.  He  sacri- 
fioesoo  truth,  iw>  principle,  no  necessary  detail  to  the  exuberance 
of  bis  fmcy.  The  biographies  are  coniprcbensive  and  tuininous — 
the  salient  points  of  history  are  seized  with  precision,  and  dis- 
played in  a  focal  light — there  is  not  a  line  of  superfluous  author- 
stiip— no  exhibition  of  literary  Tanity — the  whole  is  compact  vet 
fiill,  profound  yet  obnous,  clear,  animated  and  brilliant.  The 
work  will  be  read  with  profit  by  the  moM  educated  readers,  and 
lh«re  is  nothing  in  it  that  the  least  educated  cannot  at  once 
andcntand. 

The  plan  upon  whirh  it  is  cnnstnictcd  flffbrds  abundant  scope 
fer  enbracing  a  considerable  extent  of  information,  without  mal(in|f 
excDnionsin  search  of  it  bcynnd  the  strict  boundary  of  the  imme- 
diate subject.  Each  character  illustrates  an  era  or  an  art — an 
historical,  moral,  or  a  social  ]iroblem.  Thus,  in  the  biography  of 
GntteiibcTg,  wc  have  a  hirtoiy  of  the  discoren.*  of  pnuiing,  intro- 
ducing a  m&slcrly  view  of  the  preriouslr  e.xistlng  means  of  "trans- 
po«>ing  i«])eec!i  from  the  ear  to  the  eye,''  which  passage  occiipieg 
only  a  page  or  two;  but  it  contains  in  that  brief  compass  all  that 
is  neceaury  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  nature  of 
the  change  introdticed  into  the  world  by  the  intention  of  lypes. 
now  finely,  ton,  is  all  this  expressed  ;  how  pure  and  elevating  thp 
irligioiis  sentiment  il  awakens  !  "  When  language,"  exclaims  the 
cU>quent  Lamarline, "  had  been  given,  found,  or  invented,  there 
wen  still  many  centuries  to  elapse  before  reaching  the  other  phe- 
nomenon, of  confining  inrisihlo  and  inimalerial  thought  invisible 
md  materia)  signs,  engraven  on  a  palpable  substance.  This 
phenomenon  was  that  of  wriling  :  writing  transfers  thought  from 
one  srnne  to  another.  Sim-ccIi  comiiiunicalcfi  the  thnnght  from 
the  month  (otbc  ear,  through  the  medium  of  sound  ;  writing  seizes 
the  impalpable  sound  ou  its  progresR,  tnin«fonnB  it  into  signs  or 
Irtters,  and  tbns  cnmmnnicalcs  ihonghl  from  the  hand  to  the  eyes. 
The  ejes  comraunicale  it  to  the  mind,  by  that  e»-er  my»leriaus 
lelation  which  exists  between  onr  intellect  and  our  senses,  and  be- 
hold speech  become  visible  and  palpable,  instead  of  invisible  and 
hamaterial  a«  it  was  before.  Is  any  miracle  comparable  to  ibis  ?" 
Then,  when  writing  came  at  last,  il  diil  not  meet  the  world-wide 
want.  It  was  slow  and  expensive.  It  cnnld  not  l>e  sulheientlT 
maltiplied  to  answer  the  requirements  of  on  unlimited  number  of 
readers.  Rich  mcu  alone  cuuld  have  lil>rarie9.  "  The  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,"  he  proceeds,  "  was  the  privilege  of  ibe  clergy, 
of  ptincM,and  courts,  and  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth  ;  it  did 
not  descend  to  the  lower  classes, of  tlju  people.  The  bead  of 
Bocicly  was  in  the  sunshine,  it.s  feet  in  shadow."  In  sncb  passages 
as  llie»e,  the  true  secret  of  writing  for  the  masses  is  rereaJcil.  The 
subject  is  strikingly  developed  by  the  happy  disposition  and  con- 
trast of  the  materials,  and  while  the  reason  is  occupied  upon  the 
facta,  the  imaginalion  is  capiivaled  by  ihe  manner  in  which  \\vc<) 
are  pnwDted. 
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We  looked  with  some  cmioatj^  to  lee  how  Lamartitie  had  dealt 
whh  tbe  duncter  of  XelsoD, — a  name  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  much  spupathy  or  indulgence  even  from  the 
^tost  libenl  French  writeix.     In  this  biognphy  the  two  dark  spots 
<m  Nelson's  career  are  broogfat  out  in  bnHid  relief — the  death  of 
Caraccioli,  and  tbe  connection  with  Lady  Hamilton.     The  latter, 
prihapa,  might  bare  been  spared  something  of  the  Bererity  wiifa 
which  it  is  dwell  Dponj  and  which  is  heightened  by  the  rapturous 
descripdon  of  tbe  cbanns  of  the  lady.    It  is  at  least  an  open  ques- 
tioD  bow  far  historical  biography  is  justified  in  exploring  such 
incidents  (aither  than  they  are  actually  necessary  to  thron'  light 
upon  pobHc  events :  and  in  this  instance,  we  think  Lamartine  has 
not  t^en  counsel  of  that  high  and  chivalrous  feeling  which  go- 
TeiBS  the  resl  of  tbe  woik,  and  which  is  nowhere  more  prominent 
than  in  other  pans  of  this  very  biography.   Apart  from  the  consider- 
ations si^;gessed  by  the  domesdc  life  of  Nelson,  the  sketch  which 
k  beie  pren  of  him  will  be  perused  with  unmixed  satisfaction  in 
England.     It  is  fell  to  overflowing  with  his  glory;  it  recognises 
his  preat  qnahties  with  enthusiasm;  and  it  pronounces  an  eulo- 
g^um  npi^n  him  which  r«£ects  infinite  honour  on  the  magnanimity 
of  the  writer.     What  can  be  nobler  than  the  passage  in  which  he 
iniroduces  his  panegyric  upon  an  old  enemy  to  the  attention  of 
the  thousands  amongst  the  fishermen,  peasants,  and  workmen  to 
whom  his  book  is  dedicated  r     "  The  hero  whose  history  we  are 
now  about  to  narrate  is  an  Englishman;  he  has  gained  the  most 
memorable  naval  victories  of  modem  times  over  our  allies  and 
ourselves;  nevertheless  we  shall  render  ample  justice  to  his  valour 
and  distinguished  actions.     The  individual  historian  may  be  a 
patriot,  but  universal  history-  admits  no  personal  feeling.     Pre- 
cisely because  it  is  universal,  it  ought  to  be  equally  impartial  in 
awanling  the  merit  and  ^lory  which  celebrated  men  of  different 
nations  have  won  for  themselves  throughout  all  ages.     It  acknow- 
ledges neither  cause,  birth,  nor  country',  and  bows  only  to  genius, 
hetuism,  and  virtue."    Here  is  another  admirable  sample  of  teach- 
ing tor  the  people — wise,  honest,  and  enlightened. 

It  may  be  easily  anticipated,  remembering  the  antecedents  of 
the  writer,  that  those  lustorical  portraits  have  a  bearing,  more  or 
less,  ujH>n  recent  and  present  occurrences  in  France,  and  that  M. 
de  Lamartine.  lu  drawing  pictures  of  former  celebrities,  has  not 
£uled  to  give  them  an  indirect  application  to  his  contemporaries. 
This  is  the  feature  which,  beyond  all  others,  has  excited  most  curi- 
osity in  France;  and  it  will,  probably,  attract  hardly  less  notice  in 
England.  The  allusions  are  masked  with  consummate  skill  and 
adroitness;  aud  the  reader  should  not  suffer  them  to  escape  him. 
Hut  an  English  journalist  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  reopening 
the  questions  they  suggest  for  discussion. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  in  this  hasty  notice  to  omit  a  tribute  to 
the  translator,  who  has  executed  his  undertaking  very  ably.  The 
stylo  is  clear,  fresh,  and  nervous. 
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BY    EDWARD  JESSB. 

"  Urr  was  tlif  pfcttiot  rdlow 
At  fooc-bAll  or  at  crickrt, 
Al  liudling  chiuc,  or  iiiinMe  rac(% 
How  greatly  her  woutd  prick  it." 

NoBLC  RacB  or  SuEOKtH. 

Tt  is  curious  that  we  should  know  so  litOc  of  the  origin  and 
fai&tor^'  of  ihe  interesting  game  of  cricket.  Its  namo  isj>robabIy 
derived  from  an  old  Saxon  word  siRnifying  a  stick,  from  the 
kticks  or  wickets  set  tip,  a;;ainst  wliich  a  ball  i«  bowled.  In 
Stratt'ft  charming  work  on  "  Antient  Sports  and  Paslimes,"  but 
little  mention  is  niado  of  the  game,  an<l  ihcrc  is  no  dra^iu^  of  it. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed,  and  probabW  with  reason,  that 
it  ift  a  fn^dnal  improvement  of  the  old  play  of  clab  and  ball. 
Pape,  indeed,  mentions  it  when  ho  says  : — 

"  And  M'QatuM  at  cricktt  ui^  ilio  boll ;  "* 

but  until  the  last  one  hundred  and  lifly  years  little  or  no  notice 
can  be  fonnd  of  this  f^ame.  Unlike  tieniuii,  the  ndes  of  wliich  ha\'e 
remained  i>omianently  lixed  for  a  loiiff  period  of  time,  the  ^'ame 
of  cricket  lias,  even  in  the  time  of  llic  writer,  uiulergonti  many 
alterations.  The  romid  boH  ling  has  hem  superseded  by  the 
present  Myle  of  bowling  ;  the  shai>c  of  the  bals  has  been  altered; 
and  we  nurer  now  hear  of  a  man  making  hundreds  of  runs,  as 
was  the  case  when  tiic  celebrated  William  ^V'nrd  was  a  placer 
BOine  fifty  years  ago.  Indeed,  ihc  «»(/<*r-handed  bowling  must 
bare  nlforded  great  aud  iVeqtient  opporlunilies  of  making  loug  and 
splendid  sieipes,  especially  as  soon  as  the  eye  got  accustomed  to 
the  hal.  This  gave  occasion  Co  Mr.  Ward's  long  scores,  one  of 
them  '278,  and  which  may  be  found  <luly  registered  in  the  Archires 
of  Lord's  Cricket  Giountl.  With  tlic  prusimt  style  of  bitta  bowling, 
if  it  may  be  called  s<>,  these  long  scores  arc  seldom  attained, 
fifty  or  sixty  runs  form  a  good  player,  being  generally  considered 
a  fair  innings.  The  bowling  alMJ  is  luucli  SM'ifler  than  it  used 
to  be  in  the  olden  limes. 

One  cannot,  however,  hut  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  perhaps, 
without  H>me  degruo  oi  rt-grut,  at  those  by-gone  times  when  l«ord 
Frederick  Ucauclcrk,  Mr.  Word,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  used  to 
aslonifch  us  with  their  play  at  Lord's  ground  in  our  younger  days ; 
but  then  wc  had  no  wicket-keeper  like  Box,  with  nn  eye  like  that 
of  an  eagle,  and  a  paw  like  a  tiger's;  or  such  batters  as  Uedgate, 
Ldlytrhilo,  Pilch,  or  Weiiiuan.  Still,  however,  I  liked  the  game 
as  it  was  formerly  played,  and  the  style  of  which  may  be  seen 
represented  in  tiro  old  pictures  still  preserved  in  Lord's  CncUci. 
Ground. 
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Cricket  apr«ar»  to  be  cxcltisirtly  an  English  game,  enjoyed 
eqxially  by  rieh  and  poor,  old  and  youny.  What  vdlage  has  not 
its  cricket  ground  !  am)  what  sight  is  more  plearin^;  than  to  sra 
the  playei*  on  a  fine  BumiTicr^B  evening  enjoying  ihc  spurt,  and 
taking  the  greatest  interest  iu  the  success  of  each  player,  as  a  good 
hit  or  a  good  stop  is  made !  Then  there  are  the  shouts  of  tho 
opposite  liide  when  the  wictict  faHs  and  the  ball  is  seen  ascending 
high  in  iho  air  to  atinounce  the  trinmnh,  and  then  jiasM-s  from 
hand  tu  hand  In  rapid  succession  till  the  next  playtT  takes  his 
place  at  the  iriclict.  And  then  la  sec  the  little  urchins  in  tho 
remote  parts  of  Oir  field  with  llicir  pcnti)*  balls  and  bats  s«l  up 
for  wickets— playing,  shouting,  running,  and  iuiitiiting  tbeir  fulhcrs, 
tinclrs,  and  brolhcnt,  in  fulloning  the  ru1e»  of  the  game,  clapping 
tlicir  tiny  bands  ami  poizing  the  ntiiiiatuve  bat  from  ftonic  culprit 
who  has  "been  declared  lo  have  tranegresscd  them. 

1  like  a  1-illagc  green,  niih  its  well-cropped  turf,  and  rurrnnnded 
with  furze  buKhtft,  »tmktcd  broom  and  hare  bells  iu  blo»80in,  witlii 
here  and  there  patches  of  fern  and  bramblis.  lliere  is  the  littlaj 
white  lent  in  which  the  elders  may  be  seen  seated  with  tlieir  pipesj 
in  their  mouths,  and  a  pitcher  of  ale  before  them,  discussing 
the  inerils  of  the  ]>layrr,  and  boasting  of  their  own  former  es- 
ploits.  I  like  to  see  all  this,  and  the  fine  manly  connirymen,. 
with  their  open  countenances,  nin?:cnlar  arms  and  broad  shoiddcrSfJ 
such  as  few  other  counirios  can  produce. 

Uuckinghnmshire  used   to  be    a  celebrated   county  for   gooc 
crickclers,  and  can  boast  of  Bcddam,  the  two  Walkers,  RitbinAOi 
and   Harris,  with   many  others.      Netting  ham  shiie,  whci-e   I   huvo 
lately    been    slaying,   i^    now,    perhaps,    what     Hncl^inghainshiro 
fbrtncrly  was,  the   nursen-  of  good   players.      Clatk,  who  is,  I| 
believe,  still  liviug,  had  few  equals  in  his  day,  and  he  had  buKides 
many  conlcm|M)raries  nearly  equal  to  hint.      Kent  and  Sulfnlk  can 
alM)  iKiaftl  of  many   good  players.      TIic    mcniton  of    tliis   taller 
couiilv  n-niiuds  me  of  a  circumstauce  which  occurred  in  il  a  fcirJ 
ijBws  ago.    A  match  wqb  being  played  between  ihc  lucn  of  two] 
Tillages,  neither  of  which  conbl  bnaxl  of  a  Fuller,  Pd«h,  or  Wen-' 
man,  or  aucb  bowlers  as  LUlyuhite.  or  Rcdgate.    Stdl  ihurc  were 
•oaie  good  players  amongst  tbcm*  one  of  whom  was  tlio  wori 
(olergytnan  of  one  of  (he  riUagcs,  und  whose  tithc«  were  Huppo»e( 
to  ba  more  regidarly  paid  than  those  of  any  of  the  m-ighliouring' 
l^^fT^y*  in  consequence  of  his  encouraging  this  manly  game,  and 
'joining  with  bis  parishioners  in  the  innocent  ainusenient  it  offered. 
'Wo  therefore  ronfideoily  recommend  his  receipt  to  those  dcrg^'- 
men  M  hose  lithes  are  in  arrrar. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  afLcrnoon  that  the  match  refcrrefl 
was  being  ]il&yed.  The  render  may  imagine  Lo  himself  the  centre 
of  a  Inrgc  common,  which  had  been  cleared  of  furze  or  gniss  for  & 
C"n*'dcr«l»lo  space  rnuut',  the  turf  being  soft,  fine,  and  elastic, 
cropjKd  so  closely  by  sheep,  thnt  it  might  he  compared  lo  a 
boauliful  velvet  carpel.  The  scenery  was  bcauiifiil,  and  an  nld 
pltiturus<)ue  windmill,  such  as  Rembrunl  wuuld  have  etched,  added 
to  its  hiictvst. 
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7t  was  during  one  of  the  ]>au!ie5  of  tlie  game,  tlmt  an  r>M  man 
■wa«  perceived  walkiug  eluwij-  limariis  llm  unjiiiid.  He  was  grey, 
mind-sHonldcred,  wctithcr-bcalrn,  anrl  ihabbity  rlrotnoH,  vith  liitt 
1inn<U  behmd  his  back.  At  knigth  lio  btnp[H>d,  and  remained 
tiitmllT  looking  &t  iho  ^atuc,  kcepiii;^' hi.s  e\v  on  it  with  a  f;nLTC 
iindcriRtin^  aitontion.  It  wan  howrver  casv  to  »tc  tliat  he  was  a 
cricketer,  Rnd  lie  was  scKiii  rceogni»ed  by  ui:c  of  thu  pluyeris  to  i>e 
■old  Fninex,  once  a  very  celebrated  one.  On  being  acroMod,  he 
Raid  tliat  he  was  going  round  the  couulry  to  teach  any  clubs  that 
tiiiglit  natit  hiK  a»8i»>tance,  and  hearing  of  the  pre»eal  uiiilch,  he 
bad  Blppped  to  sev  the  pl^y.  When  it  H~as  over  he  \ya&  askt  tl  to 
jpre  a  few  balls.  Now,  for  ihe  first  time,  ihe  cbib  perccircd  how 
3f^tor«iit  ibey  irere  of  the  nrl  of  bowling.  Witket  afltT  w  ickcl 
went  di>wii,  and  it  wax  evident  IhoL  Ihe  players  had  not  noly  to 
leam  but  to  unham.  They  were  in  fact  mere  Tyros  in  the  art. 
Fennex  was  taken  home  to  anpper  by  tli.ce  kiud-liearted  brothers 
Among  the  player?.  The  carousal  was  proUinged  till  midnight; 
the  subject  of  cricket  was  diM;iu».ed,  and  at  length  it  was  agieed 
tlitil  the  old  man  slionld  be  taken  inlo  the  liou»e  of  the  brothers 
aad  romain  tlie  f-eason  wiih  thuni.  The  elTect  of  Ihis  judiciDUH 
mewtirc  tras  soon  vii^ibtc,  bnt  acquired  only  at  the  expense  of 
lacerated  fingers  and  bniised  legs.  The  whole  style  of  Uie  play 
was  alti-rod — no  mow  slashing  play,  no  nmrc  lung  sn'inuti  over  the 
common — no  hittin;;  across  wicket.  All  was  now  sioady,  KCtentjfic, 
mail  secure  ;  a  reason,  and  a  good  one  was  assigned  for  ever}' 
movrment,  and  liy  tliu  end  of  the  seasim  the  nicmbers  of  the  club, 
if  not  all  gocd  players,  were  at  lensi  put  in  the  right  mi-lliod,  and 
secure  of  itnprovemuiit.  Old  Feuncx  is  now  no  more.  He  was 
nearly  blind  before  he  died,  ami  incajmtdo  of  mntiCtiUr  exertion, 
but  he  lofcd  to  wander  about  the  bcuntiful  common,  the  scene  of 
hi«  former  glory.  It  't%  a  pleasure  to  bo  able  to  meutiou  Uiut  he 
was  housed  under  the  hospitable  and  eharilable  roof  of  the  elder 
of  the  three  brothers  I  have  mentioned,  who  protected  him  from 
vanL  during  hi&  deeliniug  }eat». 

Fenncx  was  bom  and  brought  np  at  Gerard's  Cross  near  Ux- 
brldge,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  had  l>ernmc  the  first  cricketer 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  couteniporarv  with  Ueildam,  Harris, 
ihe  two  AValkers,  Robinsim  ami  othtTs,  and  Sir  Hi)mceMHnu  v*'as 
at  that  lime  the  ertllui«ia.s|ic  patron  of  tlie  firt.  Having  mentioned 
Harris,  it  mny  be  rem;irked  that  such  was  hi(i  skill  in  bow  ting,  that 
vhiie  cripjdi-d  will)  thu  Kont,  he  was  itllowcd  a  chair.  Among  the 
great  performances  of  Fonnex,  was  his  having,  when  alone  and 
unassisted,  beat  on  Mitehum  Common,  at  MU^Ie  witket,  the  three 
greatest  cricketers  of  ilu'ir  day.  As  a  proof  also  of  the  Biiength 
and  aelf-dcnial  of  this  veteran,  it  may  be  mcmioned,  tliat  at  the 
dtgeof  seventy-five,  he  walked  ninety  milts  in  three  day^,  canying 
«n  umbrella,  a  binidlo  of  clothes,  nn<t  three  cricket  bats ;  and 
spent  in  that  time  but  three  shillings.  How  few  men  in  ibeir 
tirime  could  perform  such  a  journey,  in  such  a  manner  ?  When 
he  arrived  at  ihe  end  of  hi-'  joumey,  all  be  complained  a(  <«;%& 
ihat  the  hat$  bail  brviscd  his  side.     V>*hcn  Ve  die^  \a«.  Wu^i 
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•hoold  have  been  preserved,  like  Galileo's  at  Florence,  as  trophies 
of  his  sufferings  and  glories.  Brolcen,  distorted,  mutilated,  half- 
naiUess,  they  resembled  the  hoof  of  a  rhinoceros,  almost  as  much 
as  a  human  hand ;  but  what  feats  hare  they  not  performed  i  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Fennex  nused  himself  to  such 
eminence  by  bis  skill,  that  he  was  enabled  once  to  keep  his  three 
hunters — that  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Oldacre,  the  illustrious 
huntsman  of  the  Berkeley  pack — that  he  lired  with  Lord  Win- 
chelsea  and  the  TuiWns,  but  that  he  found  in  the  house  of  a 
fiiendly  villi^e  apothecary  that  hospitable  shelter  and  security  for 
his  old  age,  which  none  of  his  former  noble  and  titled  patrons 
would  deign  to  bestow. 

But  it  is  Ume  now  to  look  in  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  during 
the  matches  between  the  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester  schools. 
The  reader  may  fancy  the  writer  of  this  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  front  of  the  stand,  surrounded  by  old  cricketers,  ania- 
teoTS,  and  a  host  of  boys  belonging  to  the  schools  in  question, 
who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  successes  of  their  various  school- 
fellows. This  is  evinced  by  the  vociferous  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  when  a  good  strike  has  been  made,  or  a  dangerous  ball  scien- 
tifically stopped — and  then  the  cheers  when  the  board  is  put  up 
showing  a  good  score  from  the  last  player.  I  delight  in  wit- 
nessing this  scene,  and  the  fine  manly  bearing  and  gentlemanlike 
appearance  of  the  young  aspirants  for  fame  in  the  senate  and  the 
bar — the  army  and  navy — diplomacy  or  the  church.  What  a 
promise  do  they  seem  to  afford  of  doing  credit  to  their  schools,  and 
of  upholding  the  glory  of  their  country.  Nor  are  the  carriages 
without  their  interest,  for  in  them  may  be  seen  the  mothers  and 
sisters  of  some  of  the  players,  watching  the  performances  of  their 
sons  and  brothers  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  anddeligliL 
The  masters  and  tutors,  also,  of  the  several  schools  take  no  small 
interest  in  the  game,  and  as  they  walk  about,  are  occasionally 
capped  by  their  scholars  and  pupils.  Such  is  a  scene  that  may 
be  witnessed  annually  in  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  holidays,  and  it  is  a  scene  well 
worth  going  to.  Those,  also,  who  want  to  see  fine  play,  should 
be  at  Lord's  during  some  of  the  club  matches,  when  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  performances  and  skill  shown  on  those 
occasions. 

But  let  us  now  go  to  the  upper  playing  fields  at  Eton.     There, 
seated  on  a  circular  bench  under  one  of  the  noble  elms  at  that 

})lace,  we  see  the  two  elevens  in  full  play,  while  some  two  or  three 
lundrcd  hoys  are  silently  looking  on.  Not  quite  silently,  how- 
ever, fur  every  now  and  then  a  cheer  is  heard  for  a  good  hatter 
or  bowler.  And  what  a  wicket-keeper  as  I  remember  there  a 
few  years  ngo !  There  was  but  little  occasion  for  a  long  stop, 
for  110  sooner  had  the  ball  passed  the  wicket,  however  swift  it 
might  have  been  bowled,  if  it  came  but  tolerably  straight,  it  was 
auro  to  be  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  short,  wiry  bov,  but  I  have 
aovor  seen  his  equal  either  before  or  since.  And  then  Hard- 
jffgr'M  celebrated  swipe  I    He  sent  ibe  ball  from  the  wicket  in  the 
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fnpper  plajnng  fields  over  tlie  elms  on  the  Poet's  walk.     Old 
KtiiniariK  know  the  spot. 

The  Ilamblcdon  Club,  in  Hampsliirc,  was  once  llir  most  cele- 
brated oiHi  in  Eoglaiid,  aud  could  boast  of  some  uf  ihc  finest 
plATcrs.  There  was  also  a  Club  at  VVhtte  Coniitiit  House,  from 
which  Ihc  preseot  Marylebone  Club  has  descended.  Kent,  also, 
}\iin  turDL'd  uut  some  line  players,  as  well  as  Sussex,  which  latter 
cnuniy  may  boast  of  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  one  of  the  best  [j^intle-i 
man  cricketers  ns  well  as  tennis  players  in  England.  Indeed  it 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  we  saw  liim  play  a  most  exlraordi- 
nary  match  at  the  hist  mentioned  game,  at  the  Bnghlon  tennis- 
coitrt.  He  played  thai  Hnc  veteran  player,  Totnktns,  giring  him 
half  the  court,  and  rcccivinj*  half-^fiftetn  and  a  bisque.  Mr. 
'Taylor's  play,  considering  Uiu  size  nf  the  court  and  the  force  of 
hi*  ndrprsarv,  showed  such  skill,  oneri^y  and  activity,  tlint  I  was 
perfectly  astonished  as  weil  as  delighted.  Toinkiiis,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  so  youug  as  he  was,  though  he  quotes  his  favouriio  author, 
Shakespeare,  as  fluently  as  ever ;  but  as  he  had  only  half  the  court 
to  play  from,  he  had  au  opportunity  of  showing  all  )iis  science,  and 
jot  Mr.  Taylor  stood  up  well  to  him,  aud  the  uiatch  I  believe  was^ 
ended  on  nearly  equal  terms. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression,  to  cricket.     In  what- 
ever port  of  the  world  Eu^Hsbmeii  congregate,  there  this  favourite 
Lfmne  is  sure  to  be  played.     In  liio  hot  plains  of  India — in  the 
(softer  clitne  of  Italy — iu  France  and  Germany,  matches  are  made, 
tvcu  during  the  progress  of  our  army  through  Spain,  both  officers 
soldiers  amused   themselves   with   cricket.     It  is  altogether 
Ittsively  an  English   Ka"ie,  for  we  never  yet  heard  that  any 
fniL-igner  has  been  ^een  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  it,  or  to  partake 
it)  the  sport.    That  it  keeps  the  young  men  in  our  various  villages 
out  of  mischief,  and  out  of  ale-houses,  cannot  be  doubted,  besides 
contnbuting  to  their  heallli  and  muscular  ei^ertions.     It  forms 
also  a  link  between  landlord  aud  tenant,  and  between  llie  squire 
.and  clergyman  of  the  parish,  aud  thc-ir  poorer  uc-ighbourf«,  thus 
Ibcliiiug  to  ceuR-ut  kindlier  leulinys,  and  to  produce  a  friendly  iu- 
wrcoursc  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  both  lo  the  one  and  the 
r«iber.     I  know  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  bas  a  teut  or  two  pitched  in  one  of  his  Aelds — invites  bis 
tenants  to  make  up  a  match  of  cricket — plays  with  and  regales 
ihem,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  the  evening  with  the  good  wishes  < 
aud  bleiisiags  of  his  more  humble  neighbours.     His  popularity 
amongst  them  is  very  great,  and  while  lliis  friendly  intercourse  is 
being  carried  on,  all  disaffection  and  discontent  arc  far  removed 
firom  his  doors.     We  wish  that  this  practice  was  very  geoerally 
^Jldopted,  for  it  cannot  fail  of  being  proUuctivo  of  beneBcial  results. 
But  to  return  In  our  remarks  on  the  game  of  cricket.     And  hero 
we  maybe  allowed  to  quote  an  account  uf  a  match  played  in  1819, 
iBnd  described  iu  a  clever  and  enteruiining  work    called  "  The 
Cricket  Field.''     It  was  between   Hants  and  England.     It  was 
related  by  Fennex,  and  certaiulv  gives  some  idea  of  what  the  ce- 
lebrated Ucddham  could  ^lo.    *'  Nir.  O&baldcston,  w\X\\\\\a  tvcmcu- 
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dontly  fast  bowling,  was  defying  everj  one  at  single  wicket,  and 
he  and  Ijambert  were  defying  every  one  at  single  wicket,  and 
amongst  others  they  challenged  Mr.  E.  H.  Budd,  with  three  others. 
Just  then,  I  (Fennex)  had  seen  Browne  of  Brighton's  swift  bowling, 
and  a  hint  from  me  settled  the  match.  Browne  was  engaged,  and 
Mr.  Osbaldeslon  was  beaten  with  his  own  weapons."  It  was  then 
determined  to  gire  Browne  a  fair  trial.  "  We  were  haring  a  social 
glass,"  said  Fennex,  "and  talking  over  with  Beddham  the  match 
of  the  morrow  at  the  Green  Man,  when  Browne  came  in,  and  told 
Beddham,  with  as  much  sincerity  as  good  hnmoor,  that  he  should 
soon  send  his  stumps  a-flying.  *Hold  there,'  said  Beddham, 
fingering  his  bat, '  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  this  hit  of 
wood,  wont  you  ?'  *  Certainly,'  said  Browne.  '  Quite  satisfied,'  an- 
swered Beddham,'  80  to-morrow  you  shall  see.'  Seventy-two  runs,"' 
said  Fennex,  and  the  score  book  attests  his  accuracy,  "  was  Bedd- 
ham's  first  and  only  winnings."  There  never  was  a  more  complete 
triumph  of  a  batsman  over  a  bowler ;  nearly  erery  ball  was  cat  or 
slipped  an'ay,  till  Browne  hardly  dared  to  bowl  within  his  reach. 
Wisden,  however,  ouce  bowled  ten  wickets  in  one  innings. 
Eleven  men  were  once  out  for  a  run  each,  and  a  whole  side  o€ 
Etonians  were  put  out  by  Mr.  G.  Yonge  for  only  six  runs. 
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Wb  are  beginning  to  know  the  Admiralty  Square  at  St  Peters- 
bnrg  as  well  as  Charing  Cross;  and  the  Nerski  Perspective, high 
mart  of  Russian  commerce,  is  nearly  as  lamiliar  to  us  as  Bond 
Street  or  the  Strand.  Book  after  book  succeeds  one  another,  till 
every  bay  and  creek  of  ihe  Gulf  of  Finland,  from^  Revel  to  Cron- 
sladt,  is  far  better  known  to  a  Londoner  than  the  coast  from  Tar- 
mouth  to  the  Nore. 

The  Northern  countries,  however,  have  not  been  eqaally  fortun- 
ate with  the  South  of  Europe  in  their  travellers.  They  have  Iwd 
no  Becliford,  with  vivid  imagination  and  playful  wit,  to  throw  the 
charm  of  his  genius  over  their  forbidding  coasts !  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  if  Byron,  Beckford,  or  De  Stagl  had  visited  tfaeao- 
countries,  even  their  imagination  would  not  hare  warmed  in  the 
lukewarm  sunshine  of  a  northern  summer. 

To  compensate  for  the  absence  of  poetical  treatment,  we  have 
had  the  acute  letters  of  Custine,  whose  egregious  personal  rmily 
did  not  cloud  his  keen  perception  of  what  was  going  on  aroosd 
hinr.  Maxwell,  too,  with  an  aHiance  of  shrewdness'  uid  fidelity^, 
has  given  ns  Dutch  pictures  of  Russia  withottt  Duteh  coerseBew; 
and  Dr.  Lee,  by  a  few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  culled  frooi  hia 

*  "  Travels  od  the  Sliorcs  of  the  Baltic,  exteaded  to  BTosoow."    Bt  9.  S.. 
HiE 
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Ittabic  Diarf. litK  indicated  whil  was  goiug  on  beo^atb  the  cold 

ilassy  Burface  o(  Kiisj^iuD  suciety. 

'I'o  this  list  wc  have  now  to  add  anolier  worl(,  which,  thou[{h 

.  inferi-ir  to  Onj  above,  conlaiusBoine  dcw  inforiDatiuD,  conveyed  ia 

{a  pliin,  uiiuflucted  manner.     Mr.  Hill,  trie  M-riier  of  these  "I'm* 

Tfls  on  the  Short;sof  ihc  llaltic,"  lias  recorded  bis  genuine  iinprc9- 

MODS    duriiig    a   l>Ii;jrt   Our  id    Duiiiunrk,  Norway,  S^cdfii,  add 

RoKftia.       Afler  the   broad   colours  nf  Cusltur,  ami    the  honiely 

bnuh  of  MaxMcll,  we  biivc  sometimes  to  rcgrtl  a  fjiutncss  and 

li:iziiH')«s   in   Mr.    Hill's  ptcturus,  yvt  we  have  occa^tioual    view"6» 

[tRiniirt.-rred  fiotu  no  fureigD  cauvass,  and  CKbibitiiig  fcooic  powers 

of  delineation. 

or  considerable  inlerc«l  jost  now  h  the  description  of  Srcaborg^ 
vhicb  we  wish  bad  been  fuller.  That  Gibraltar  of  llie  North,  as 
bas  been  called  from  its  joining  natural  defmccs  with  all  thft, 
tOBKca  of  art.  shelters  bom  atlaiks  goiue  of  the  best  rvssels  of 
Czar,  the  celebrated  i^un-hoiit  ftolilhi,  and  the  yellow  and 
FgTven  painted  city  of  Helsingfors,  with  all  its  docks  and  wartlike 
t  Mores. 

From  Sreaborg  Mr.  Hill  steamed  for  Rerel,  a  point  piirpose>j' 
Deflected,  h  is  said,  by  onr  (leet-M,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
idocks  and  stores.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Revel  is  easily  n^^satl- 
'  able,  as  the  defences  there  are  not  comparable  to  tho^e  at  8v  ca- 
llorg  ;  and  notliinf^  but  the  desire  to  spare  private  interests,  and  to 
render  the  war  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  wj^ed,  can  have 
deterred  Napier  from  the  bombardment  of  this  city. 

The  description  of  St.  Petersburg  conveys  little  new  informa- 
tioa,  if  we  except  a  very  entertaiiiinf;  account  of  the  Vufpita- 
tlnot  Dom.  'J'hts  vast  F'lnndlin^  Hospiul  i*  condudco  on 
rttich  a  plan,  an  tatrs  il  out  of  the  category  of  bospit.dit  xtntrally. 
It  provides  for,  at  the  prt-scnt  lime,  30,000  patient.'^,  at  the  uxjiensa 
of  five  million  roubles  a  year.  The  hui  ding  covers  twenty  acres- 
of  ground,  and  the  moi>t  adratrable  contrivances  arc  in  use  for  the 
rcaiing  of  delicate  and  prematurely  born  children.  AUogclber  we 
regard  this  institution  as  one  of  the  few  hrighl  S)>otii  iu  Ruseiaa 
social  history,  and  the  only  objection  we  can  offer  is  the  often' 
urged  one,  that  the  greater  the  facility  affoidi-il  to  crime  to  Touof 
people,  the  greater  becomes  tlic  amount  of  crime.  Still,  whou  we 
•eo  thi.'  barbarous  tmirders  of  many  of  the  illeyitimate  children  in 
this  country,  H*e  arc  not  sure  thai  this  single  objection  is  not  fully 
silenced. 

Wc  next  come  to  Mr.  Ilill's'enterlaining  account  of  Crmistsilt, 
the  fullest,  if  wc  except  a  very  able  article  a  few  moDlhs  back  in 
an  Kiiglisb  periodical,  which  we  bare  bad. 

Crait8t.uU  stands  nearly  equi  distnnt  between  the  coast  of  Fin- 
bud  and  the  Khores  of  Ingria.  PL'ter  the  (iroat,  variously  de< 
■crihed  a*  the  Father  and  the  KiiHJavcr  of  bis  conntrr,  found  the 
Isle  of  Croiietadta  swaiiip,  an  J  coinmenced  that  sjstr-ni  of  fonifica- 
tinns  ubicli  ba.«  b^-tn  rigorously  followed  out  by  all  his  successors. 
>  The  town  of  Cronstadt  has  risen  from  ibis  morass,  till  it  has  become 
a  capital  sra-port  town. 
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I7S  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Upon  the  rocks  commaDding  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  hare 
been  constructed  those  gigantic  forts  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  to 
Russian  accounts,  Btudiouslj  circulated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
are  impregnable.  The  names  of  these  forts,  and  the  guns  they 
are  said  to  mount,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
reliable  accounts,  are  as  follows : — 

Fort  Menzikoff 

Fort  Cronslott  .... 

Fort  Alexander 

Fort  Risbauk    .... 

Fort  Peter         .... 

Fort  Constantine       ... 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  land  fortifications,  (the 
island  itself  being  well  defended,)  and  the  guns  at  the  mole  head. 
If  our  fleet  were  to  make  even  a  partially  successful  attack  ou 
these  forts,  and  to  get  much  damage  in  the  action,  there  would 
await  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  fleet  (some  say  twenty,  some 
thirty),  at  present  screened  by  these  fortifications. 

The  account  of  Moscow,  though  very  brief,  is  interesting;  and 
Mr.  Hill's  anecdotes,  if  not  purposely  selected  with  that  view,  dis- 
cover a  pleasanter  spirit  amongst  the  Muscorites  than,  after  read- 
ing other  accounts,  we  had  given  them  credit  for.  The  good  tea 
comes  in  for  its  just  meed  of  praise,  and  seems  the  most  seduc- 
tive allurement  of  Russia. 

Moscow  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Muscovite,  and  claims  his  especial 
reverence.  We  believe  that  even  the  ancient  Crusadei-s  regarded 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  with  less  reverence  than  the  modem  Mus- 
covite looks  upon  the  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremlin,  lliis,  of  course, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  that  superstition  carefully  fostered 
by  the  present  Czar,  and  lately  skilfully  tunied  to  his  own  poli- 
tical ends.  The  answer  of  one  of  the  guides  to  Mr.  Hill  indicates 
the  desire  to  worship  something  which  is  felt,  even  by  the  lowest 
of  mankind.  "  The  Russians  pray  everywhere,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions." The  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  directed 
this  idolatry  to  himself,  though  it  may  serve  him  politically,  must 
eventually  entirely  demoralize  the  nation. 

The  work  closes  with  an  account  of  a  Russian  wedding,  which, 
if  it  had  been  a  little  shorter,  we  might  have  extracted.  Mr.  Hill 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  society  in  Russia,  but  this  matters  less 
in  that  empire  than  in  other  kingdoms,  for  all  travellers,  who  have 
mixed  much  in  the  society  of  the  Russian  capital,  agree  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mask  universally  worn,  and  the  set  nature  of  the  topics 
discussed.  We  have  been  pleased  with  this  volume,  as  we  are 
with  every  work  which  is  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  even  after 
the  many  on  Russia,  to  which  the  present  war  has  given  rise,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  these  pleasant 
sketches. 
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ILDE'S  ASSUMED  REFUTATION 
DE  SAL'LCY. 

Tbk  usual  methods  adopted  hy  tbose  who  desire  to  extend  or 
correct  our  kuowledge  of  places  w'nh  wliicli  wc  arc  tinpcrfcctly 
acquaiuled,  aro  either  to  make  new  discoveries,  or  to  (ieny  the  dis- 
corcric-!'  alreadr  iiiudc.  Tlie  lutter  prucL-»s  is  ibe  easiest  uiid  most 
popular.  Tlio  u-orld  is  coii&tiimioiially  pugnacious,  and  au  iiitrt^pid 
■isertion  gains  many  advocates  hy  the  imposiog  boUtncss  which 
often  Btautls  in  the  place  of  suund  argument.  Travellers  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  are  particularly  given  to  contest  each  other's  theories ; 
itor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  remote  an- 
tiquity to  which  they  refer,  and  tho  difficulty  of  a  unanimous 
verdict  on  any  given  point  of  archaeological  discu&gion.  The  sites 
of  Uiblical  towns  and  slronnholds  which  flourished  in  the  early 
ages  of  (he  Old  Tcstamcul,  will  be  laid  down  many  limes  befbru 
lliuy  are  nnivcrrally  recognised.  In  spite  of  evidence  wliich  seems 
convincing  lo  its  special  siippoilcrs,  these  ivill  continue  to  be  open 
questions,  as  long  as  mau  is  constituted  as  be  is  at  present,  and 
remains  tlie  tenant  of  the  earth  hu  examines  and  inbahiis.     . 

Lnstycar  we  were  startled  hy  the  puhlicution  of  M.  Dc  Saulcy's 
narrative  of  his  Travels  in  the  Kast,  containing  uccuunts  of  ibo 
still  visible  niins  of  the  condemned  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  an  idenlihcalion  of  the  Tombs  of  tiie  Kings  of  the 
dynasty  of  Da\id  at  Jcrusiilem,  with  many  olJier  particulars  ou 
less  extraordinary  than  novel  and  interesting.  Before  tliu  uppear- 
ance  of  his  work  he  read  ]>aper.s  on  Iiis  discoveries  to  the  learned 
French  lui^titute  of  which  he  is  a  memljer;  whereupon  a  wai' 
commenced  in  pam))ltU^(.s  and  periodicals,  leading  to  a  lavish 
ex|»endimre  of  ink,  argnuient,  and  temper.  De  Saulcy  wound  up 
his  n-pliei  to  his  excited  oppunents  by  saung,  "it  is  easy  to  sit  at 
home  in  an  arm-chair  and  wvite  contradictions  of  everything ;  go 
to  the  spot,  snd  with  your  own  eyes  rcrify  or  disprove  what  I  have 
»4atvd."  Mr.  Van  do  Vclde,  then  on  Ins  way  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
Iwppened  tu  be  in  Pans  and  present  at  two  of  these  stormy  meet- 
higs.  His  piety  wa»  shuckid  at  the  indecent  clamour,  and  his 
mind  rurerted  to  the  text  which  says.  "  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
grief,  and  ho  that  incrcascih  kuowledge,  increasetb  twrniw.**  Ho 
tliought  the  reasoning  of  De  Saulcy  so  an ti -scriptural  and  absurd, 
Uiat  lie  wondered  how  he  was  listened  to  with  patience.  Dot  ho 
received  from  him  a  copy  of  bis  mauiuicript  maps,  with  cousider- 
oble  personal  kindness  and  much  j;enenil  information.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  evident  he  had  adopted  an  impression  that  the 
French  tra^cllcr  w-is  not  n  man  uf  venicily  and  little  to  be  relied 
on.  This  bias,  as  he  proceeds,  ripens  into  a  conriction  that  Oe 
Saulcy  is  a  credulous  oulliusiast,  a  shallow  scholar,  a  questionable 
quoa*r,  a  pervcrter  of  holy  writ  to  suit  his  own  mistaken  vieire. 
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never  righl  even  by  accident,  and  a1  vays  nroog  tlirough  ignorance 
or  design.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  charges  against  I)e  Saul- 
cy,  expressed  in  very  nnceremonioas  terms.  "  What."  says  he^ 
*^  has  that  traveller  not  seen?"  The  accusations  are  heavy,  and 
ought  noc  lo  be  let  fonrard  without  the  cleareEt  accompanying 
proof.  We  shall  see  presently  how  far  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  is  lo  be 
considered  an  unprejudiced  investigator,  and  the  amount  of  testi- 
mony by  wfaicb  fats  own  allegations  are  snpporled. 

The  ostensble  object  of  Mr.  Van  de  Velde's  ?i«t  lo  the  Holy 
Lan()*  was  to  lay  down  trgoiioinetricd  surreys,  but  he  seems  also 
to  hare  be«ti  ia  close  co-opention  with  the  Missionary  societies, 
■nd  to  hare  watched  and  eiH|nired  into  their  proceedings  with 
pamc-ont  iatemt.  This  tandency  gires  to  bis  chapters  the  pre- 
T^Soirfeatinr  of  a  lengthened  homily,  or  a  sermon  in  two  volumes. 
&3=»e  TT-adcrs  war  object  lo  the  constant  recnrrence  of  scriptiirat 
extrz.ns  and  irfecDoos. however  admirable  and  orthodox  in  them- 
selves, as  beri^  a  tttJe  ornloaded,  in  a  wort  which  purports- 
«c>  V  sersibr  ixiher  ihaa  exdnsiTelr  theologica].  The  a\ithor, 
iK'wv'Trr.  i=JMB<  os  on  twn  important  prants,  which  we  receive  with 
&^  crratfs:  sms&ctxn.  supposing  die  statement  to  be  authentic  r 
die  Je-rs.  a.-rvTtfiwr  to  his  account,  are  being  rapidly  converted ; 
■M  CTTs  t^  MosIesEtes  aie  beginning  to  listen  to  the  Gospel. 
TVraif  xsservd  frets,  if  trse,  are  orare  ralaable  as  regards  the  pre- 
9iRt£  t:^^  5£=E:r  wl^re  of  die  faunan  &mOy,  than  long  and  erudite 
AK«iiaa:.,-c* ;«  &rwttfd  raics. 

M*.  Vx::  i«-  Tfiiae  lantied  ai  Beiioot,  and  proceeded  aa  to  Sidon,. 
w^fmr?  )v  Bia3r  an  exciirnon  arrow*  Moimt  Lebaonn  to  Hasbeiya, 
w^«r^  W  w^f  TcfrfrvtZ  *n\  Mk  nearly  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
scT-urw't  ,V  TBKtm^  wiiifJBt  which  the  *  highways  and  byways'" 
jf'  l^^e^catf  Kv  e<.i»<rcjHy  sealed  against  the  adventurous 
fS^-T^:.  «$  t^  h.nvn*  and  pitriarchal  Bcdosins  regnlaCe  their 
Vsrtisuttv  »  -nerraiiTa:  EeroreJins  by  the  extent  and  weight  of 
^^r  7urs«».  iV  Sw  w^  «e»  Tyrr.  fip-iB  the  village  of  Kefr-Burreim, 
)v  -jurts  :t«  '^<  Ax^'^VKc:  the  ci'.i  Hazor  mentioned  in  Joshua,  and 
^dC  :;w  T«it*  iK  vrrr  rt".«oai»T :  hot  he  gives  no  description, 
^•etw  tttttf  atf  ieciHis^  iml  rwduces  no  evidence,  "lis  exact 
^ic."*  >c  *««^  *«wm»  :■-'  i»ve  been  Iw'*  f«>r  the  last  three  hundred 
*v^.--v  tBU  :nK  ?-'  '^-i**  Vfen  soo^t  R»r  again  in  the  righl  place. 
Vlt-ruivs.  «t  :;racviirjw  rtmfw»J«  of  Jowphus  may  hare  been  the 
-jii>4.-  •.  J.s.  Mtf  i*ra».-rt***  HaiWM  situiled about  Lake  Merom."^ 
Wv  i  V*  Vr  Vm  ie  V<i'J«r  not  show  how  this  locality  of  Jose- 
vA«>.  *'t.i  w  v4  IV.  KwbBKon  vj»c»t«  and  accords,  is  incorrect  ^ 
»y  SvtuiV*  c  JBW  ai«fx;.^T«d['T  upon  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  city, 
-,  t  ."T^^fvwt  s:«tMx*o.  coosidmWy  more  lo  the  north-east,  antl 
v^.^t■-V  tW  :aisr.  jtjretBy  with  the'  site  named  by  Josephns,  and 
»<i  v\  V^'  irtefwttw^'  t*  W  Ae  Haaor  of  Joshua,  on  a  long  and 
A*  ::»*«.■**:$*<».'«  v.*''**  »*=t'»>  scTii»iural  and  profane,  which  bear 

•  .->»-,,«►•♦*«  aJ^-MJawyAfWi***  Syria aod  PJwtme in  1851  and  1852.' 

.   w,    igt   Vj»  4tr  V*iJpf.  tuc  Lwut«i»ni  Dotcfa  N«iT,  Chevaliw  of  the- 

■^  ^'     .  »».^--.       I'nnfbhi^l  unJ«  the  Autbur^i  superintendeoce.     In  two 
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■pon  the  subject.  Hvaho  gires  general  drawings  of  the  ruins, 
•lid  u  minute  ((roiiiKl-plan  of  a  reranrkablc  buthiini;  of  Cvili){>e)ia 
eimstriiction,  rrry  diucIi  veKaibltn^  the  aocicut  tuuipie  on  Mount 
Gerizioif  and  an<-Uier  edilire  wtiit-b  lie  Mipposes  t(i  be  a  remiuinc 
of  GiitBorrlia,  on  the  north-caKl  poipt  of  the  Uoftd  Sea:  yet  Mr. 
Vf>D  de  Vcliie  I'ui^es  nil  this  over  uilhfiut  alliisian  or  coinincnt.  as 
if  nil  such  iliseou-ry  had  ever  been  iniule  by  n  pveci'diiifj  traveller. 
The  ri-adi-T  who  compares  the  two  nccounls  will  cj.«j]y  rbcide 
wbetbiT  V>h  is  lair  dealiu];.  \aa  t\v  V'eMe  litre,  as  in  other  places, 
atluiils  thai  it  is  tinposMblu  to  find  ruins  in  Pale&line  uithaut 
at^istaoce  from  the  iiatires,  and  places  much  reliAncc  on  the  simi- 
brity  of  m«dfrii  and  uiieicnL  uaiiies,  vbeii  H  euits  his  pur}i(>^  to 
do  so;  but  whenever  De  Studcy  iidopts  the  same  guides,  lie  ac- 
Ottsrs  the  French  savani  of  weak  credulity  and  dt^fective  judgment. 
Mr  Van  dc  Veldt*  visited  Samaria,  now  Sebasticli,  and  MounC 
Ccrizitn,  but  he  sayit  very  little  nf  the  remarkablv!  ruins  still 
remaining  at  both  these  places,  and  again  has  no  allusion  to  0» 
Sttttlcy'K  creviniu  cxaniinatious,  or  the  verr  elabomte  pia".  wbicb 
lie  Was  the  6n>t  to  give,  of  tbo  great  Samaritan  Temple,  built  by 
Sutballai  mider  pemiiAftion  of  Alexanflcr  the  Great.  Kitlier  ihiS' 
surrey  and  appropriutiun  are  autbcnlic  or  ims  gin  alive,  aud  ia 
ut'ilhrr  case  ought  to  be  jiHssed  over  in  silence  by  une  who  pro- 
fessi-B  as  a  leading  object  of  rnquirr,  to  examine  closelv*  the  niate- 
mcnia  of  a  predL-iessor.  After  a  considerable  bait  at  Jem^Ietn,. 
OUT  author  proceeds  towards  the  Dead  Sea  by  Hetblehctii,  Hebron, 
and  a  part  of  the  mute  followed  by  He  Saiilcy  on  his  return.  He 
declares  lliat  tJie  French  party  had  spoiled  ibe  IJedonins  by 
inpnident  librralily,  and  thereby  increased  ibe  difficiiUii-s  of  future 
tra%'rlliTs.  His  own  cararan  conlaitied  no  European  brsid«rft  hiia- 
aflf.  and  wa4  limilcd  alU>geIlier  to  nitie  persons,  the  greater 
pniponion  unpnnidud  vilh  arms.  Hia  cHCdrl  consisted  of  four 
LHvliaKna  of  the  tribe  of  Abu  Daouki  but  that  renowned  scheikb, 
WBO  acfooipanted  Ue  Saulcy,  and  according  to  \an  de  Vclde, 
crammed  the  enibusiar^tic  Frenchninu  with  <ill  niiiimer  of  un- 
foiiudt'-d  inrcnliiinK,  (Icclihod  hh  [K^rsonal  xrn-ice  on  ibiit  occasion^ 
m>  llie  liiniied  "backshi-sli"  comported  not  with  his  diguity  and 

^Drc^wcening  expccutions. 
V«u  dc  Vt-lde  approached  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  Dcighbonrhood 
pi  MnNadj,  aud    ascended    liial    far-fimed   ruck    on   ihe  31st  of 
■taicb.   18j2.      He  accti^^e^  I>c    Saidcy  of  having  added  n  feir 
floarwhas  of  his  own  tu  the  already  exaggerated  dcftcriplion  of 
Joaephua  rrapocting  the  ]>erilous  pathway  by  which  (he  pU:fnrm 
ntuM  Ihi  scaled ;  but  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  ihi-  uiider- 
laking  vas  most  formid.ib!e,  that  he  had  to  drag  himself  up  almost 
pcr]>endicuiar  stones  bv  the  hands  and  feet,  and  that  lie  was  only 
)ire««ntfd  from  a  (all  that  would  infallibly  bare  killed   hnm,  bj* 
llw  liutely  relief  «f  a  botibt  of  ean-de-cnl«tgne,  which  fortified  Ms 
H     anrss  aud  ditipelled  giddiness.      He  min-  thcR-  what  otbent  liATe 
H     ae«B  before  him,  the  ruins  of  the  fcttrcss  of  Ilcrud,  as  destroyed 
H     hf  the  Romans  luider  l-'lavins  Silra,  in  the  rcijn  of  the  Kmperor 
H     Vcajta*>ian.     He  sars,  "  J(  seems  not  known  Uiat  MasuXgi  nift  vwc 
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after  inhabited.  Yet  I  snnnise  that  it  must  have  been  so,  from 
the  erident  remaiDS  of  a  small  church,  with  a  louDd  chancel 
tamed  to  the  east,  just  as  in  the  case  with  the  Christian  churches 
met  everywhere  else  in  Palestine.  I  am  surprised  that  neither 
Wolcott  Dor  De  Sanlcr  observed  it."  According  to  Van  de 
Velde,  De  Saulcy  sees  too  much  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at 
another.  But  he  has  made  a  most  unguarded  assertion,  and  has 
read  De  Saulcj's  book  veiy  carelessly,  or  he  would  have  found 
that  the  French  author  not  only  mentions  the  building  in  question, 
bat  has  given  m  bis  accompanying  atlas  of  plates,  a  drawing,  and 
two  reiT  minate  grouod'plans  of  the  same.  This  is  what  he 
says  of  it: — "Before  us,  within  a  hundred  yards,  is  a  ruin,  which 
reami/n  a  church  with  a  circular  apsis.  Our  Bedouins  inform 
me  that  this  is  the  Qasr,  or  Palace.  I  hasten  to  examine  it.  The 
principal  cbamber  is  terminated  by  this  oven-like  apsis,  with  one 
small  round  window-."  Now,  to  decide  that  an  ancient  edifice  is 
a  comparatively  modem  church  because  it  resembles  one  in  form 
and  position,  is  to  jump  at  a  desired  conclusion  with  the  same 
baseless  precipitancy  which  the  writer  charges  against  his  literary 
iHoiber.  As  reasonably  might  we  assert  that  the  Buddhist  crosses, 
scattered  over  Hindostan  and  elsewhere,  are  vestiges  of  the  more 
recent  faith,  because  they  present  the  symbol  of  Christianity.* 
Bat  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  passes  without  notice  the  gate  of  Masada 
and  its  pointed  arch  (of  which  De  Saulcy  has  also  given  a  drawing 
and  plau^ ;  this,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  Wolcott  pronounces 
a  mixU'm  ruin,  while  he  refers  all  the  other  remains  at  Masada 
to  the  t|MH"h  of  King  Herod.  We  must,  on  the  coiitrar}-,  decide 
that  this  form  of  arch  is  thu<«  carried  back  some  ten  centuries 
behind  the  ^.H-riod  usually  assigned  for  its  invention.  There  are 
the  lines  of  Silva  as  clearly  detinfd  as  when  he  left  them  ;  there 
aw  the  cnimbhng  niins  of  the  buildings  he  found  when  he  stormed 
the  ramparts  on  the  self-immolation  of  Eleazar  and  his  Sicarii. 
if  auvthiug  can  be  pronounced  certain,  of  which  we  have  no 
itini-t  pn^of.  it  is  that  Masada  has  never  been  disturbed  hy  human 
iutiabiijuts  since  that  eventful  period. 

Tp  to  this  jH>iut  of  his  journey.  Van  de  Velde  has  either  ignored 
Pe  SauK'V.  or  scratched  him  gently;  but  he  now  prepares  to  close 
with  hun  in  a  dfath-stmggle,  and  finish  him  outright,  even  as 
lloivulfs  stranjiled  the  giant  .Anlieus.  Zoar,  he  says,  could 
never  havo  stL>od  on  the  site  which  De  Saulcy  has  fixed  for  it, — 
namely.  Ks-Znweirah.  The  similarity  of  names  goes  for  nothing. 
He  adds,  "  The  travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  De  Bertou,  Robin- 
son and  Smith,  aud  not  long  ago  of  the  American  investigatoi* 
under  Liinitenant  Lynch,  might  have  sufficiently  convinced  that 
gentleman;  while  the  Scriptures,  loo,  show  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  /onr  did  not  lie  here,  but  on  the  Moabitish  or  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea."  In  proof  of  this.  Van  de  Velde  refers  to  Gen.  xii. 
30-38;  Isa.  xv.  5;  and  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  These  verses  most 
certainty  do  not  show  anything  of  the  kind,  as  all  will  see  who 
*  U  win  be  remembered  that,  according  to  E&stern  tradition,  Buddha  was 
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camine  them,  'iiTjfl  Pc  Satilcy  has  challenRf^d  his  atlvcrsarr  to 
produce  any  other  Uibliciil  tt^xia  that  do.     Moreover  ht*  tells  him 
that  he  cannot  read  the  bcripiures  in  ihe  oriKinal  Hubrcw,  and  is 
utterly  igoorant  of  Arabic,  uliite  he,  Dc  Saulcy,  is  well  versed  in 
liolii  lnii);iiages,  which  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in  the  dispute. 
A  defwiiie  scliolar  like  Van  dc  Voldo,  should  be  more  cautions  in 
ncruiiinK  another  of  a  want  of  learning.    Dc  Saulcy  of  course 
differs  fiuiD  Uubinsou,  Irhy  aud  Mangles,  ns  to  ttiu  Bite  of  '/.oaXf 
and  «c  think  unprejudiced  readers  will  adunt  Ids  arguinentK  to  ha 
tounder  than  theirs.     The  opinion  of  Captain  Lynch  is  of  tittle 
ralue  in  the  matter,  for  he  coincides  with  the  idea  thnt  Zoar  is  lo 
be  fuund  at  Kl  Mezruah  on  the  eastern  side  of  Uic  Dead  Sea, 
while  he  beliercs  that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Tool's 
wife  was  transforme<l  at  a  gR-at  distance  from  that  locality,  verj-  far 
to  ttie  west,  under  the  aailiuuunidiii  of  Ksdouru.     If  tins  pillar 
exiBied  at  all,  which  it  clearly  doos  not,  ii  could  only  he  close  to 
Zoar;  and  if  Zoar  is  at  lil  Mezruah,  let  any  otie  look  at  the  map 
and  say  why  it  should  uf  uccu&aiiy  f'ollun',  or  liow  it  even  appears 
powtblo  that  the  other  cities  are  hidden  under  the  sea,  according 
to  the  popular  deliuiion.     Mr.  Van  de  V'eUlc  ailjnns  that  he  tro.- 
vor-ied  the  entire  plain  bclweoa  the  salt  uiountaiiiH  uihI  the  sea, 
ftnd   that  no  vestiges  n-hatever  are  there  of  the  cxtcnsirc  ruins 
which  Dc  Saulcy  aud  his  companions  declare  to  be  those  of  Sodom. 
Ue  says  that  the  rotrsof  lurgu  stones  standing  gCDcrully  in  parallel 
lines,  which  do  exist,  are  nothing  more  than  debris  from  the  moun- 
tain tvashed   doun    by   the  winter  torrents,  aud  that  they  were 
never  placed  or  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.     'I'he  ruins,  he 
declares,  exist  only  in  the  excited  imagination  which  describes 
tliem.     Bui  Van  de  Vtlde  was  unaccompanied  by  Europeans,  and 
his  uiigle  testimony    slunds   against    the  united  opinion   uf  De 
Saulcy,  and  four  intelligent  well-educated  French  gentlemen  who 
were  with  him,  and  corroborate  his  description.    'Die  weight  of 
evidence  is  unquestionably  in  favour  of  the  French  travellers,     Mr. 
Van  de  Veldc  uues  on  to  say  : — 

"  Tlial  M  de  Saulcy  should  have  found  here  not  only  the  re- 
mains of  Lnildings  und  cities,  but  positively  those  of  Sudnm,  1 
declare  1  cannot  altiibute  to  any  other  source  than  the  creation  of 
his  fancy.— The  public  seems  to  be  charmed  with  his  pseudo- 
discoveries.  1  have  perusnl  both  the  French  and  English  editions 
with  great  care,  hoping  to  tind  something  to  justify  M.de  Pauley's 
conelusioiis.  /"Am  h  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  critical  reaeiv 
of  hiu  work.  1  must  also  say,  that  coniradictiunK,  ernmeous 
quotations,  and  false  hypotheses  are  su  numerous  in  it,  that  to 
repeal  them  all  would  require  a  book  as  large  as  lliat  of  M.  do 
Saulcy  himself.  So  far  as  regards  his  quotalioiia  from  Scripture 
and  profiinc  writers,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  who  feels  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  lo  form  an  opinion  for  himself." 

Now  all  tins  appears  lo  us  equally  illogical,  sus|ncious,  and  un- 
generous. No  time  and  place  van  he  so  well  fitted  to  receive 
evidence  as  those  in  which  the  accusation  is  made.  It  matters  not 
to  what  bulk  this  evidence  ai){,'lit  extend^  the contradielions^eTrone- 
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tmii  quntfttiongt  and  fitl-v  hypotheses,  rcqtrro  to  lie  dcnmnslratpfl, 
and  null  tliry  srt',  tlie  u  hole  charge  evaporat«s  iiiCo  mere  asscrtioa, 
onBiniporlfd  b_v  (jroof.  "  Feeling  salifcfied,"  cuncludes  M.  A'ati  dc 
Veldc,  "wiih  haviiip  fonnd  out  Oie  oiTor  with  regard  lo  Sodom  and 
Zoar,  I  have  not  given  niyaeJf  aor  further  iroublu  in  lovking  Tor 
the  three  other  cities*  and  indeed,  one  need  not  undertake  the 
difBi-nlt  and  dangerous  journey  lo  the  Dead  Sea  lo  perceirc  the 
abnuniity  upon  which  M.  de  Saulcy  baxes  ihf-  discovery  of  iho 
pcntapolic  cities."  Why  then  did  hs  undertake  it,  if  his  mind  wan 
previniiRly  satisfieii  lliat  il  was  a  work  of  siipcreropation?  H.iring 
dcmoHithecl,  as  ho  snpposcs,  the  ihcry  of  ihe  French  traveller, 
he  proceeds  to  give  iis  his  own  ;  which  i^,  that  these  condeconed 
cities,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adinah,  and  '/elwim  stnnd  in  close 
neighbourhood  lo  each  oi!ier,  in  the  middle  of  the  raller  cf  Sitl- 
dim;  and  that  (he  valley  of  Siddini  occnpied  what  is  noir  the 
souihcrn  jiortinn  of  the  Dead  Sea,  iniindnted  by  the  inking  of 
the  grjund  al  or  after  the  deslraction  of  the  cities,  by  the  water 
which  poured  in  from  au  upper  lake  formed  h>ng  before,  and  rom- 
prising  about  threc-fouiths  of  the  «ea  as  il  exists  at  present.  Thiti 
(wulhern  ijortion  has  an  extreme  depth  never  exceeding  thirteen 
feet,  and  is  tii  some  places  eo  Bh.illou'  that  it  can  be  fnrded. 

A  reference  to  Scripture  refutes  ihis  theory  in  a  moment.  There 
is  no  mention  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of  water  ever  having  been 
used  att  an  agent  in  the  destruction,  or  supposed  consef|urni  sub- 
iDCr)>inn  of  the  cities.  Moses  tells  u»  (Cien.  xir.  ii,  3),  that  the 
five  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admab.  Zi.'boim,  and  Bela  [trftich 
u  Z(uir)  joined  iheir  forces  together  in  the  Vale  of  Sidtlim,  whrh 
ii  the  Salt  Rea.  This  vorse  clearly  implies  that  what  was  once  the 
}'ate  of  Sidtlim,  had  become  the  Salt  Sen,  when  Moses  wrote, 
about  -lAO  years  after  the  circumstance  he  narrates.  Itut  he 
neither  says  nor  implies  that  the  cities  of  the  fire  kings  were  in 
the  Vale  of  Siddim,  or  near  it.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
vFCfv  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  kings  having  selected  the 
Vale  of  Siddiiu  as  a  convenient  centnd  spot  for  joining  their 
amiicfi ;  an<l  this  is  still  fnrther  corrolxjrated  by  verse  10  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  says  : — "  And  the  Vule  of  Siddim  was  /uft 
ofilime  pits,  and  ihc  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled  and 
fell  there  ;  and  they  that  remainedy/eJ  to  the  mouHtain.'*  Surel/ 
they  woidd  hare  taken  refuge  in  the  cilirs,  had  the  cities  been 
near  ihcin,  and  in  the  vale  to  wli'ch  llu-y  were  dnTeu.  Moses  also 
tells  us  (G»*n.  xii.  17),  that  when  Abrrdiam  retume'l  afler  rescuing 
bis  brotlitT  l^iif  "the  King  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him  at 
the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  tehicU  in  the  King**  Dale."  Here  we  hare 
the  Ki»4/'$  Uiitf  nearer  to  Soilom  ihun  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  sti^ 
existing,  and  nni  covered  by  the  Salt  Sea  when  Moses  wrote.  The 
cxpre8»ii.n  in  Hebrew  rrfi[>eciin^  this  Vale  of  Siddini  is  very  sin- 
gular and  forcible.  Il  is  lilerully,  *'  and  the  low  plain  of  Siddim 
was  pits  of  fills  of  pilch,"  niean:ng  that  il  was  almost  entirely 
compused  ol  ihe.'ic  pits  of  naphtha  or  biinracn.  A  very  convenient 
place  to  sn  allow  up  a  defeated  army,  but  a  very  nntikuly  and 
meJig^.blc  localiif  for  iho  erection  nf  lar^c  cities. 
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Mr.  Van  Ac  VcKle  winds  ;ip  liis  abscrratimis  on  llio  tlisputpd 
iilc,  hjr  asserling  tlial  whnt  Jo«epbu8  and  oiber  writer*  say  oi  ibe 
rlill  risible  rains  of  Sodom  and  ber  sister  cities,  bus  no  bettor 
fnundation  tban  hearsay.  If  be  will  take  tbe  trouble  of  looking 
si  B*i«k  I.  cbap.  II.  of  "Jfwisb  Antiquities,"  and  »t  Book  IV. 
climp.  8.  of  tbo  **  Wans  of  iho  Jews"  (in  tbe  original  Greek),  ho 
will  find  tbit  Jmtepbiis  derlan-K  that  ubat  he  describes,  fL-lalive 
to  (hr  land  of  Sodcmi,  he  bad  nccn  triih  Ijis  ou  n  «ves. 

De  Saulcy  an<l  bi.«  companions  encamped  al  Afu-el-Fedikhah, 

on  the  itorrh-vrrKt  ftide  or  tho  Dead  8ca.     Here  thfjr  discoveml 

the  remains  nf  snmc  extraordinary  buildings,  which   lie  carefully 

examined  with   the  Abbe  Micbun,  uud   h.-is    minutely  described, 

givtui;,  as  tuuial,  an  accurate  [^onnd-)dan.   TIicm:  builitinf>s  he  con- 

tiders  to  bare  bolor^d  lo  tbe  scriptural  Gomorrah,  and,  on  the 

fiilloKrii]^  day,  while  procecdiug  lo  .Nabi-Muusa,  pasKiul  through 

the  eximsire  ruins   of  a   large   city,   siill   bearing   the    name  of 

Kharbrt-GoDinraR.     Dr.  Robin»on  noticed  ^e  firvt,  but  did  nut 

GKamtiM  them.     Tbe  latter  he  »a\v  nciu  ss  his  route  lay  loo  close 

to  the  beach.   Mr.  Van  de  Velde,  journeying  from  Mar-saba  to  the 

lorthrm  cia«t  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  bis  >r»y  to  the  Jordun,  must 

r  passed  very  near  tins  ppot,  and  he  had  De  Saulcy's  map  to 

mark  its  exact  ^wMtinn.   Uni  he  did  not  care  tti  look  for  it,  having 

^t-iontly  satieJiod  himself  that  Do  Sautcy  was  not  to  be  believed 

any  qoestioii.     We  were,  unquestionably,  taken  by  eurpri&o 

rhen  told  that  Gomorrnh  was  situated  more  than  fifty  miles  Lo  the 

SoTtb  of  Soduin,  in  a  direct  line.     We  bad  been  so  babilualed 

caa]>Iu  tlie  two  naoie^,  that  we  persuaded  ourselves  ibo  place*. 

liut  baire  stood  close  lo  each  other;  but  ibe  Scriptures  contaim 

(such  erideuce  of  neceasary  proximity,  as  is  clearly  laid  down 

tbe  case  of  Sotlom  and  Zoar. 

Before  leavini;  the  ANphaliic  lake,  we  shall  find,  on  a  com- 
fvriaoD  of  the  routes,  lliat  De  Saulny  and  his  paily  traversed  tbe 
[shores  oflliat  mysteiious  water  tbtou^liuut  three  qiL-irters  of  their 
tti'Ht,  while  Van  do  Vtbk'  touched  only  on  two  innnlnted  points. 
It  tbe  extreme  north  and  sotitli.  If  the  ruins  last  named  are  not 
lose  uf  Gomorrah,  De  Sanlcy  natarally  asks  to  be  told  what 
ler  city  they  can  possibly  represent;  and  this  question  has  not 
yet  b«en  answered.  His  opinions  respecting  the  magnificent 
funeral  monuments,  which  he  detenuiuts  to  be  "  Tlie  Tomb* 
of  tbe  Kings,'  an'l  whence  be  obtained  the  sarchophagUiiOid  uoir 
in  tl>e  Lomre,  Mr.  Van  dc  Vtlde,  as  a  matter  of  conscicnco, 
dettounccfi  most  lustily.  These  tombs  stand  about  five  hundred 
^Jrmh  without  ibc  present  walls  of  Jeruaalem,  to  the  north,  and) 
most  asMiredly  cannot  be  e*llrd  "in  the  city  of  David."  if  that 
cxpteasion  ta  to  be  closely  confined  to  tbe  bill  of  Zinn.  To  under* 
.Stand  the  question  ihnruugbly,  with  tbe  arguments  on  all  sides,  it. 
quite  indispensable  lo  read  all  th&t  the  contending  partici  bar* 
whtlen  in  support  of  their  own  conductions.  To  iis,  it  appears  cou- 
riniing  that  such  co»ilyand  exleuiuve  sepulchres  could  only  bare 
brvti  erected  for  a  royal  dynasty;  thatQacen  Helena,  of  Adiabenc, 
ttsd  ber  son,  would  ncr  nquire  tHenty  sarcopha^  fui  Vvo  i^nainv 
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and  thn!  the  reputed  lomh  of  Darid  on  Mount  Zion,  never  having 
been  examined,  and  teslinK  on  MohuminedaD  tradilion  alone,  is 
not  tu  be  implicitly  received  ai>  the  burial  i)lac-e  of  thai  monarch. 
\Vc  agree  with  Mr.  Van  dc  Vcldc  that  the  result  mil  be  vcrj'  satis- 
factory  when   the  facilities  for  this   investigation   are   afforded. 
Mconvhilt?,  he   questions  and   suspects   the   cnrrcctnesii   of  De 
Saulcy's  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  williout  shoiring  vrhere 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  error;   denies  the  value  of  his  ucgatife 
infcrcMCCs  as  to  what  the  tombs  are  not.  and  accuses  liitu  of  per- 
rerting  Scripture,  to  show  what  they  are.     "  So  God's  word,**  he 
says,  "  u)U8t  give  way  before  M.  de  Pauley's  hypothesis  !"     Now, 
if  any  gircn  thing  is  supposed  to  he  many  things,  and  proved 
to  be  none  of  them,  surclv  the  circle  of  conjecture  a&  to  what 
this  disputed  sometlung  realty  is,  is  materially  narrowed,  and  the 
course  of  reasoning  is  35  lugieal  as  it  is  conclusire.     The  perver- 
sion of  Holy  writ  charged  against  De  Saidcy  in  the  question  of 
the  Tombs,  consists  in  his  endeavouring  to  show,  by  a  comparison 
of  teMs,  that  the  term  '*  cily  of  David"  was  not  always  exdttsirel^ 
applied  to  the  hill  or  fortrt^sR  of  Zion  ;  and  in  his  saying,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  verse  in  Chruiiicles  (B.  2,  xxviii.  '27),  whicli  states  that 
King  Aha/  was  buricrl  in  JeriDralcin,  that  it  siteins  to  him  impossible 
to  take  this  expression  literally,  considering  that  according  to  llic 
Judaic  law,  nobody  could  be  buried  witliin   the  walls.     That  there 
arc  apparent  discrepancies  in  several  of  these  passages,  if  they  are 
to  be  lilcrally  comimred,  is  as  palpable  as  t1iat  pointing  thcui  out 
is  not  perverting  them.     Here  is  one  direclly  in  accordance  with 
De  Saiiley's  proposition  as  regards  the  tombs,  and  of  which  ho 
has  not  perceived  the  fldvantagc.     It  relates  to  Azariah,  or  Uzziah, 
of  whom  it  h  suid  {2  Kings,  xr.  7),  "So  Azariah  slept  with  hi» 
fatliers,  and  they  buried  him  »ith  his  fathers  in  the  cUy  of  David.^^ 
And  again,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  23),  *'  So  Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  icith  his  /alhi-rsy  in  the  Jicld  of  the  burial 
vihich  heloHged  to  the  kin^s,  for  they  said,  ho  is  a  leper."     Dm-s 
not  this  passage  go  to  prove  that  the  burial  places  or  tombs  of  the 
Itings  were  nut  in  thcfurtrehsofZion,  but  in  the  open  country  out- 
side the  walls  f      If  wo  happened  to  read,  or  were   lohl.  ihat  a 
celebrated  general  or  statesman  died  and  was  buried  in  Pans  or 
London,  we  should  sot  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  discover  his 
sopnJclire  in  the  cemetery  nf  Fere  la  Choise  or  nt  Kensal  Urecn. 
Mr.  Van  de  Vcldc  endeavours  lo  smifF  out  the  arguments  of  De 
Saulcy  in  support  of  Iiis  own  opinion,  in  a  sweeping  cliarge  of  hy- 
perbolical fancies,  and  distorted  applications  of  Scripture  (u  suit  a 
particular  pur]H>sc.     If  such  im  accusation  is  to  hold  good  on  such 
grunndK,  whul  arc  wc  to  say  to  the  constant  practice  of  ancieutj 
fathers  and  modern  divines,  who  interpret  passages  M'hicli  ap]HM 
to  be  obscure  or  difficult,  accordinf*  to  their  individual  judptment?! 
What  becomes  of  profmuid  theologians  who  tell  us,  tliis  &euteuce- 
is  to  be  received  in  a  htcral,  and  ilnit  in  a  fignralivc  sense?     And 
tinder  what  category  are  we  to  inchide  the  army  of  piously  imagi- 
natire  pamphleteers,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  eslab1i*»h  their  uwu 
eJacJdatioDs  of  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  prophecy,  inundate  tbo 
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world  with  "Coroiug  Stnigglcs,"  "Siipplemenls,"  "Antii1oles,"and 
"Qoictiiscs,'""  AniiogCfWons,"  "Great  Xortht-m  Ilpars  let  loosp," 
•'Gogs  «n(l  Magogs,"  "  Apocalvjjtic  Troul'les,"  "  Battles  of  the 
Naiious,"  "  Downfalls  of  Despoiism,"  **  Prwlictcd  Krcnbi,"  "  Falls 
of  Christendom  "  **  Missions  and  Destinies,"  &c.,  Ac,  &c. ;  in  all 
of  wfaicli,  texts  are  bondiud  about  and  s|>arrcd  with,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  ihc  vriters,  in  the  mn^t  unccrcmoni>ms  mtttuutr,  until 
readers  are  confonndcd  rather  than  enlightened,  and  "couoscl  is 
darkened  by  t!ie  multiplying  of  vain  vrorcls?" 

M.  de  Van  de  Vclde  commenced  his  ailaclts  on  Do  Saulcy  at  a 
recent  meciinRof  the  Pnlcsiini?  Archtcoligiciil  As!M>clation,hcld  in 
Hart-»ireei,  Uloomsbnry-sqiiare;  and  supposing  ihu  reports  given 
in  the  papers  to  be  verbally  coiTei-t,  he  there  conveyed  himself  in 
lan};iia};o  even  more  iincourtfons  and  depreciating  than  ho  has 
since  adopted  in  his  published  volumes.  De  Saulcy  replied 
in  general  b:nns,  stating  that  a  tncro  denial  of  facts  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  their  incorrectness,  ntid  engaging  to  do  prompt 
justice  on  h)'i  assailant  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  his  book 
would  onabltt  him  to  j^apple  uith  a  tangible  adrenar}-.  He  will, 
no  doubly  redcrro  hi*;  pledge,  and  nand  boldly  up  in  his  own 
defence.  A  greater  outcry  was  mixed  ugainst  Bruce,  but  lime  and 
■abBftquent  investigation  have  vindicated  the  accuracy  of  all  hia 
Bopposed  marvellous  inventions.  'Hie  opponents  of  De  Saulcy 
linve  hilhcrto  been  more  tioioy  and  du}|(nialical  than  argumentative. 
They  appear  to  have  siudiud  lo^ic  in  llio  school  of  the  worthy 
scrgeuii  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  who  when  Parlridgts  remarks  to  him 
that  sonielhing  he  has  advanced  is  a  turn  sequittir,  replica,  **  Vou 
•re  another,  if  you  come  to  that;  and  I'll  light  any  man  fur  s 
crown."  But  if  all  this  controversy  ends  in  the  establishment  of 
truth,  the  public  will  be  gJiiiiers,  even  though  it  may  pU'aw  the 
combaiaiits  to  exchange  jioid  vords  and  heavy  blows  in  the  pro- 
gru^  of  ibe  eticonntcr. 

In  concbisioii,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Van  de  Veldo  that 
nildutisa  and  civility  are  more  persuasive  than  vituperation,  and 
convoy  a  stronger  confidence  of  being  in  the  ri^hl.  Wc  mnst 
also  retuiud  him  of  a  rem.irk  made  by  King  George  the  Third, 
when  in  ccnvcrnation  with  Dr.  Julinwn,  on  a  celebrated  literary 
quarrel  of  that  day.  "  When  people  begin  to  call  names,"  said 
His  Majesty,  **  I  think  Uie  reasoning  is  prvtty  well  brought  to  an 
end.'' 
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A  TALE  OF  WY  LANDLADY. 
ay  AipncD  w.  cole. 

In  there  any  greater  ex-il  in  the  whole  world  than  war?  Setting 
Qsiilc  the  bloodshed  and  barbarity  of  the  matter^  only  think  what 
TTC  all  pftv  for  it ! 

If  tbe  reader  iaiftgiucs,  ou  reading  thus  far,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
'^  >rancliCKtcr  School,"  as  certain  disagreeable  people  arc  called, 
who  think  cotton  and  gold  more  valuable  than  life  and  honour,  I 
bee  to  nssuru  hiiu  that  be  la  grievously  mistnkcu.  I  utterly  abhor 
ana  repudiate  the  "  Maochester  School"  and  their  doctrines;  I 
ihould  be  ratlier  plcastd  tbau  othenvisc  to  bear  that  they  found 
the  time^  "bard,"  and  that  they  had  accuniulHted  u  little  less 
Australian  metal  lately  wUcrcwitH  to  purchase  some  of  the  land 
that  ibey  all  covet,  though  they  direfully  abuae  its  poaseuors  and 
its  cultivaturs — uutil  they  iiusscbs  some  tbemsclvcs.  1  dou't  mind 
paying;  my  sharp  of  the  war  taxes,  though,  if  they  come  in  tbe  form 
of  an  income-tax,  I  fear  my  (|tiotn  of  eoutribulion  will  be  a  terribly 
minute  one.  I  nould  even  light,  if  any  one  would  insure  my  life 
for  the  beueGt  of  certain  tender  ones  dei>euding  ou  it,  as  I  have 
fought  before.  Nay,  I  would  even  undertake  to  settle  the  Russian 
question  in  single  combat  with  the  Czar  himself,  if  he  would 
tolemuly  proiniite  (though  I  should  like  a  better  security)  to  be  as 
tightly  laced  in,  puffed  and  padded,  when  be  came  to  do  battle,  as 
he  used  to  be  at  the  reviews  in  England — learing  nw  to  select  my 
Own  euvtume  for  the  fray. 

It  is  not  tbe  money  or  the  danger  that  T  ara  thinking  of  when 
I  comptain  of  what  we  pay  for  war — it  is  the  eternal  itorr  that  the 
subject  becomes.  Yon  sit  down  to  breakHist  and  take  up  the 
** Times" — "Latest  Intelligence — by  submarine  and  Knropean 
telegraph  ;  St.  Petcrsburgb — the  Czar — Omar  i*acb;\ — Austria — 
preparations  for  war  —  the  fleet  —  soldiers'  wites,"  &c :  you 
cannot  get  away  from  the  subject,  strive  as  you  may.  Yon  turn  to 
the  paiHnmentary  reports :  eternal  questions  to  the  ministen  by 
curious  peoplcj  who  want  to  know  all  the  plaus  of  Use  Government, 
which  (iovernmcnt  very  projicrly  decline  to  tcllj  for,  if  they  told 
it  to  the  mtuiber  for  Bumbletown,  would  not  the  "T^mes"  tell  it 
to  the  whole  world,  iiicludiiig  Niehulas  of  Russia  himself?  You 
turn  your  eye  ovcrthc  money-market  and  city  intelligence — nothing 
but  surmises  about  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  "the  war"  and  its 
effects  on  the  fuuds.  You  glance  nt  the  police  reports — ten  to  one 
you  stumble  on  a  case  of  picking  pockets  during  the  departure  of 
the  Cttnirds.  You  look  to  the  ndrertising  columns — -half  the 
advertisements  arc  headed  "Tbe  War"— '■  Turkey  and  Russia" — 
"  To  otficers  proceeding,"  &c, :  shirts,  sausages,  pi&toUj  pianofortes. 
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'^leacopef,  tea-kettles,  Litts,  pcakDircs,  and  ovea  books  are  tbu 
aoDouuced. 

Etco  books! — "Arc,  tlicrc'a  the  rub."  Nobody  reads  now, 
nnlea*  U  be  a  work  on  Turkey  by  a  gcnOemaa  never  out  of  tbe 
'En^ltsb  channel,  or  something  about  the  Euxine  by  one  who  ha* 
never  been  beyond  the  Norc,  or  the  North  Forelaod,  at  the 
utiuoft ;  or  dcKcriptioiis  of  the  BHltiu,  written  ia  May  Fair,  and 
comfutcd  from  Gazetteers ;  Sketches  of  the  Bosphorus  made  at 
Brighcon;  or  "Onginal"  Pictures  of  the  Ilussians  iu  18&3,  con- 
cocted out  of  Kuhl'sTravi-U  iu  IS'iO.  Shall  1  follow  iu  tlic  stream^ 
— shall  I  wr.tc  about  the  war,  or  Turkey,  or  Russia?  No— 
decidedly  no!  If  the  render  be  not  bored  to  death  with  the  subject, 
I  am.  My  butcher  pnitus  alwut  it :  my  baker  talks  to  the  servaut 
down  the  an'!»  nbmit  it :  my  tailor  is  eloquent  on  the  matter:  my 
wife  yrdurs  "  Th«  Uiu'^eman  of  the  Bosphorus"  from  tbe  circu- 
lating library  :  "  Puuch  "  is  as  mad  about  the  war  as  tbe  dog  he  de- 
picta  with  the  Cxar**  helmet  tied  to  his  tail  for  a  tin-kettle  :  clowns 
to  the  ring  joke  about  it :  pauornmits  illustrate  it :  people  ia 
omnibuses  di-^cuas  it  with  the  most  marvcltuus  iguoraacc  of  history 
and  geo^p^phy :  in  f:ict,  the  country  has  become  a  set  of  war> 
bitten  ouiaincs,  boring  one  another  to  death  on  tlic  iutunuiuable 
auljject.  Shall  I  follow  in  the  stream? — again  I  say  no!  So,, 
g<K>d  reader,  "  lend  me  your  cAra,"  n«  M^rc  Aiitony  aays,  and  I 
will  whisper  iuto  them  a  "  Talc  of  my  Landlady." 

^fra.  Duffles,  loy  landlady,  is  a  M-idow  in  the  prime  of  life — 
judging  according  to  the  well-kuowu  taatc  of  his  huuented  Ma- 
jcaty  tieorge  the  Founh.  She  is  rather  florid  than  otherwiae, 
though  her  widow's  cap  (for  she  i»  a  widow,  and  would  not  think 
of  Imuag  off  the  cap  for  the  world)  tones  down  the  exuberance  of 
her  colour.  I  call  her  stout.  Mrs.  Biiffles  admits  that  she  is  of 
"  full  liubit  i^  and  certainly  (if  T  may  be  allowed  so  bad  a  pun) 
bcr  habits  look  very  full  indued  nheu  she  is  in  them.  The  man 
on  the  second  flour,  who  is  ratlitr  coarse,  pronounces  her  the 
"  crummiest  old  girl  be  ever  reckoned  up."  Mra.  BufQea  ia  de- 
cideflly  stout. 

She  hits  a  strong  partiality  for  single  gentlemen.  Kot  that  I 
mean  to  breathe  the  slightest  wliisper  of  scandal  against  the  fair 
fiune  of  ray  landlady — Shadt-g  of  Lucretia  and  St.  Ursula  forbid 
itl  I  merely  mean  that  shr  h  very  fond  of  single  gentlemen  at 
hdgera.  Aa  she  very  correctly  observes,  "  they  are  so  easily  dona 
for:"  while  double  gentlemen — married  men,  1  mean — arc  under 
tbe  ajiecial  guardianship  of  their  better  halves,  aud  want  a  deal  of 
"  doing  for."  But  this  tii«te  of  Mrs.  BulHea  for  uuproteclM 
malw  lias  lately  received  a  check,  »hich  accounts  for  the  ad- 
luiftiioa  of  myst^If  and  my  incumbrances  iutu  the  busoiu  of  bur 
famih-,  viz. — her  tirat  floor  apartments. 

WliL-n  yir^.  Bufflcs  has  any  rooms  to  let,  a  little  ticket  to  that 
effect  appears  in  bcr  parlour  window.     On  these  occasions  should 

iiy  gentleman  chance  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  inquire  what 
the  apartments  vacant,  he  is  first  answered, "  I'll  call  Mi&i^UA,'' 
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by  the  excited-looking  servant  giH,  wbo  opens  the  door  in  a  black 
net  cap,  a  dirty  apron^  two  streaks  of  soot  on  her  face,  and  re- 
markably  red  elbows.  Before  she  can  call  "Missns"  that  lady, 
who  has  been  listening  behind  the  parlour  door,  appears  in  all  the 
gravity  of  her  widow's  cap,  and  observes : — 
"They  are  for  a  single  gentleman,  sir." 

Should  the  unfortunate  applicant  chance  to  be  a  married  man, 
and  still  more  should  he  happen  to  possess  a  small  family,  he 
forthwith  feels  ashamed  of  himself  in  that  au^st  presence  of 
chastity,  and  slinks  away,  mnttering — "  Oh ;  thank  you — ah !"  and 
with  a  melancholy  attempt  at  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  But 
shoold  he  actually  be  a  bachelor,  be  announces  the  fact  as  if  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  a  smile  appears  oa  the  land- 
lady's face. 

On  a  recent  occasion  a  gentleman  appeared  at  Mrs.  Buffles's 
door,  and  made  this  announcement.  He  was  requested  to  follow 
Mrs.  Buffles  to  the  first  floor.  She  threw  open  the  door,  and 
waited  the  effect  of  what  she  denominates  the  "  Cou-deal^  for  she  is 
proud  of  the  first  floor  front.  The  room  has  a  remarkably  gay- 
looking  drugget  in  imitation  of  a  genuine  Brussels.  There  are 
BCTeral  pieces  of  crochet  and  netting  on  the  chairs  and  soFji,  a 
showy  looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  very  white  curtains 
in  the  windows,  so  that  the  ensemble  is  striking  to  a  weak-minded 
bachelor. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  wore  a  brown  wig  and 
green  spectacles,  a  low-crowued  hat  and  buff  gaiters,  aud  was 
altogether  peculiar  in  his  style  and  costume. 

"Would  you  like  to  see — where — the  sleeping  apartracnts?" 
asked  Mrs.  Buffles,  with  a  blush ;  at  least  it  was  quite  evident 
firom  the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Buffles  spoke  that  she  meant  to  bUish, 
though  her  complexion  being  unfortunately  rather  florid  (as  before 
observed)  the  blush  was  unable  to  make  itself  specially  visible. 
"  ril  take  a  look,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Jane!  show  the  room,"  said  the  landlady  to  the  red-elbowed 
servant  girl,  who  did  as  she  was  commanded  j  for  if  you  suppose 
that  ilrs.  Buffles  would  go  into  a  bedroom  with  any  gentleman  in 
the  world,  with  or  without  green  spectacles  and  a  browa  wig,  you 
have  formed  a  verj'  wrong  estimate  of  Mrs.  Buffles's  character  for 
extreme  propriety. 

"ThevMl  do,"  said  the  gentleman,  returning  from  his  survey; 
"what's  the  rent?" 

This  was  a  question  Mra.  Buffles  never  answered  directly.  She 
had  a  dozen  little  remarks  to  make  first — about  plate  (albata), 
linen  (calico),  and  attendance  (red-elbowed  girl) ;  besides  firing  (a 
shilling  a-day),  and  boot-cleaning  (boot-smearing,  properly),  &c'. 
Finally,  the  items  had  to  be  reckoned  up,  and  they  came  to  about 
twenty-five  shillings  a-week,  besides  the  fires. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  tlie  gentleman  ;  "  I'll  take  'em." 
Here  Mrs.  Buffles  cleared  her  throat  aud  smiled,  aud  insinuated 
somethmg  about  always  wanting  "  references." 
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**I  never  give  Ruy,'*  say*  tlie  geiitlcnian ;  "woa't  this  do?"^ 
and  he  pulled  out  several  bauk  iiuiuii  hdcI  n  little  heap  uf  gold,  and 
told  her  to  help  herself  to  a  couple  of  months  in  ndvnncc. 

Who  could  wnnt  refereiicea  from  $ucb  a  gentleman  as  tbat?-^ 
Ikln.  BufBes  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  gentleman  in  the  green  spectacles,  hroTPn  wig,  and  low- 
crawaed  hut  and  buff  gAitcnf  came  to  hie  new ly^engapcd  rooms 
that  very  evening.  He  frnvc  h'm  n:inic  simply  "  Mr.  IJobbs."  He 
broutcht  no  luggage  except  a  small  cnrpei-bag,  and  he  ordered 
vhaL  )IrB.  BufUes  c:illcd  "quite  an  elegant  diuncr"  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  incluiiing  two  dozen  o1"  wine  from  the  same  place, 
for  all  of  which  he  paid  immediately,  with  tMuncthing  very  sntisfae- 
torv  in  addition  for  the  waiter  himself.  Mrs.  Bullies  saw  that  she 
had  obi aincd  a  perfect  jewel  of  n  lod^r,  and  only  lamented  that 
she  bad  Dut  asked  thirty  shiUings  ioatead  of  tweuty-fivo  fgr  her 
rooms. 

The  new  lodger  was  of  eccentric  hahiti.  He  never  went  ont 
Untd  uighl-timc,  though  in  oth;.'r  respects  hu  appeared  to  enjoy  life 
greatly.  He  nto  and  drank  tlic  bent  of  everything  that  could  be 
procured,  and  perhaps  he  occasiotially  imbibed  rather  more  than 
was  perfectly  good  for  his  health.  His  favourite  bevernge  was  rum- 
aud-vatcr,  very  hot  and  very  strong'.  Must  we  rchitu  how  Mrs. 
BulHes  became  acquaintud  with  this  fact? — as  it  is  important  to 
oar  tale,  we  fear  ve  must. 

Airs.  Bufiles  was  n  lone  widow,  and  Mr.  Dobbs  a  solitary 
liaeuelur.  No  one  ever  culled  to  see  liim,  and  he  told  the  landlady 
that  he  never  let  anybody  know  where  he  lived.  It  naturally 
occum-d  that  Mra,  Buttles  had  sometimes  to  see  her  lodger  on 
domestic  matters;  wheuever  she  did  eo,  Mr.  Dobbs  always 
requeatetl  her  to  take  a  scat,  and  made  lumitelf  so  agrcculile  that 
Mrs.  Uutflcs  used  to  be  terribly  surprised  at  the  length  of  time 
ahe  had  allowed  to  pass  nir:ty  iu  the  pleasiug  converse. 

Ou  ODC  occasion  .V[ra.  RuQIes  entered  licr  lo(l;j;er*«  room  in  the 
creuiii^.  He  had  his  green  spectacles  on  as  usual;  indeed,  the 
red-elhuwed  girl  believed  that  he  slept  in  them,  aud  was  positive 
he  washed  his  face  in  them.  He  had  a  buttle  of  rum  ou  the  table 
and  a  kctllu  of  boiliug-wiiter  ou  the  fire. 

"Take  a  scat,  Mrs.  Butlles/'  said  the  lodger;  aud  with  a  little 
hesitation  she  did  so. 

**  Take  a  ginss  of  rura-and-watcr,  Mrs.  BulHcs,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  Mni.  Itutlics  could  nut  think  of  such  a  thing;  she  never 
touched  Huythin^  stronger  tlian  tea,  and  never  hod  siuce  the  death 
of  p»or  B.,  meaning  the  depnrtcd  Mr.  ButUcs. 

"  Long  duadj  ma'nm^  thuuld  bui— ,  I  mean  Mr.  BuQles''"  asked 
the  lodger. 

"  Sis  yeat^,"  said  Mrs.  BuGlcs,  with  a  sigU  that  actually  made 
Ihc  hairs  of  Mr.  Doljhs's  brown  wig  lluuer. 

"  Vou  shouldn't  wear  weed*  now,  Mrs.  BufHes — for  six  years," 
said  Mr.  Dubhs,  lu  an  expustulnl4>ry  tone. 

"  Oh  I  1  couldn't  think  of  leaving  'em  off,"  replied  the  widow, 
with  a  grave  sh-iic  ofliic  head. 

"Atf  uubecomuig/'  said  the  gentlcaum;  "not  Wat  \>4ft'i  ^^'A- 
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yomr  looks,  Hra.  Baffles,  becanse  that  would  not  be  so  easily  done; 
but  thcv  don*t  gire  them  a  fair  cfaane^  yon  see;" 

Mrs.  Buffles  smirked  and  blushed,  and  thought  what  a  rerj  nice 
man  Mr.  Dobbs  was,  and  she  never  noticed  at  aH  Ihat  he  was 
mixing  a  glass  of  nim-and-water  for  her,  and  nerer  was  more 
surprised  than  when  she  foand  it  passed  over  to  her. 

"Now,  Mr.  Dobbs,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  drink  it  I"  sheexdaimed, 
but  very  faintly,  after  all. 

"  Oh,  yes !  yon  can — only  try,  jast  to  oblige  m*,**  replied  Dobbs, 
insinuatingly,  and  he  looked  so  that  Mrs.  Buffles  cast  down  her 
^es,  and  thought  him  rea]ly  a  delightful  man. 

Looked  so  I — but  what  had  become  of  the  green  spectacles  ? 
Mr.  Dobbs  had  actually  taken  them  off  while  talking  to  Mrs. 
Baffles,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  remarkably  brilliant,  unquiet,  grey 
eyes.  What  a  pity  he  wears  those  nasty  green  spectacles  t  thought 
Mrs.  Buffles — and  with  such  handsome  eyes,  too  ! 

The  landlady  sipped  the  mm-and-water,  and,  strong  as  it  was, 
and  hot,  she  nerer  even  winked  as  she  swallowed  it,  which  was 
remarkable  in  a  lady  who  never  drank  anything  stronger  than 
tea.  The  nim-and-water  was  exceUent,  and  Mrs.  Buffles  con- 
fessed it. 

"It's  the  best  drink  in  the  world — nothing  like  it,  ma'am, 
Tve  drunk  it  these  thirty  years,  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies." 

"Have  you  been  in  foreign  parts,  sir?"  asked  Mrs,  Buffles, 
who  thought  a  man  wlio  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  sometliing 
of  a  Hon. 

"My  estates  are  in  Jamaica,"  replied  Dobbs.  "I  was  born 
there." 

Mrs.  Buffles  was  more  than  ever  delighted  with  her  lodger — 
he  had  "estates;''  and  there's  something  very  imposing  iu  that 
word,  especially  wheu  it's  uttered  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  an 
O'  before  his  name,  or  a  West  Indian  with  no  liver. 

"You  lead  a  lonely  life,  Mrs.  Buffles,"  said  Mr.  Dobbs,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy. 

The  landlady  let  off  another  sigh  that  nearly  blew  the  candles 
•ont.  When  a  very  stout  lady  dues  sigh,  it 's  remarkably  like  a 
momentary  hurricane. 

"  So  do  I,"  observed  Mr.  Dohbs;  and  he  tried  a  sigh  too,  but  it 
was  a  weak  one,  after  the  landlady's.  Mrs.  Buffles  looked  pityingly 
towards  him.  Mr.  Dobbs's  grey  eyes  twinkled  with  a  thoaaaud 
fires.  Mrs.  Buffles  looked  down,  and  thought  him  a  charming 
man. 

Each  sipped  the  rura-and-water,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  landlady's  hand  rested  on  the  table;  something 
touched  it;  she  did  not  move;  something  held  it,  and  gently 
pressed  it ;  Mrs.  Buffles's  black  bombazioe  heaved  up  and  down 
tumiiltuously  above  the  waist. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Buffles,"  whispered  Dohbs. 

Mrs.  Buffles  thought  she  should  have  sunk  through  the  floor,  as 
the  afterwards  declared. 
'^Ik-ar  Mn.  BuSSes,"  continued  tbe  lodger,  m  th«  softest  of 

%   "tf«n  jroa  aot  be  induced  to  tlirow  an.de  ttiose  -wcftis^ 
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Could  TOO  not,  for  mj/  sake  f  Hov  lovely  yoa  would  be  in  a 
bridal  costnine !" 

Tlic  Inndlndy  trembled  with  cmotioD,  muttered  wmelhipg  about 
faintiug,  and  g»ve  a  lurch  to  oiiu  side  as  if  shu  bad  determined  on 
falling  out  of  her  choir.  Dohba  sprang  foranrd  and  caught  her  in 
his  anus — how  could  be  do  less  i  }}ut  he  did  a  great  deal  more 
toOf  vhich  I  need  not  bint  at,  furtlier  tlinn  to  mention  that  little 
sound*  mii^bt  have  been  beard  like  those  Trhich  young  ladies  cm- 
ploy  to  n  pet  puppy  or  a  cniiaiy. 

Mrs.  Biidlca  did  not  fnint — hut  she  did  consent  to  smile  upon 
the  suit  cif  >[r.  Dubbs.  ^Vhen  she  left  liin  room  that  evening,  she 
could  not,  fur  her  life,  recollect  precisely  what  had  taken  her 
there.     Sho  dreamt  of  Dohbs  all  night,  forgot  all  about  the  de- 

Ert«d  B.,  burnt  Iter  widow's  cap  ncit  morning,  and  felt  ber»elf  a 
ppy  woman. 

About  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  two  men  called  and  asked  to  see 
the  landlady.    Mrs.  Bufflcs  begged  them  tu  walk  into  her  parlour. 

"I  believe  you've  got  an  old  gent  lodging  here?**  said  one  of 
tlie  men. 

Tha  landlady  wna  rather  indignant  at  her  intended  husband 
being  denominated  "an  old  gent,"  and  replied  that  a  uiiddlo- 
aged  geutleoiau  lodged  on  bcr  first  floor ;  and  what  did  tbcy  please 
to  want  with  hiia  ?" 

"Only  just  to  ha%'e  a  look  at  him — we  're  old  friends — it  'a  all 
right/'  aaid  the  man  who  had  spoken,  and  whu  tried  tu  look  agree- 
able. 

"  But  Mr.  Dobba  never  receives  visitors,"  replied  the  landlady, 
who  rccutlected  that  her  lodger  had  declared  that  he  never  let  his 
friends  know  where  he  lived,  Hiid  aho  had  just  the  least  fear  in 
the  world  that  the  visit  might  bode  ill  to  her  own  prospects. 

"  AVe  really  fau»t  see  him,"  said  the  man,  "  and  weM  mthcr  do 
it  qnietly  ;  but  it  must  be  done  one  wny  or  another."  And  be 
•poke  in  such  a  mytterioiisly  authoritntivc  tone,  tlint  the  laudliidy 
was  completely  awed,  and  afraiJ  tu  ufTcr  any  further  opposition. 

She  led  the  wny  to  the  drawing-room,  and  threw  open  the 
^oor.  Mr  Dobbs  was  seated  in  the  ca»y  chair,  with  the  news- 
paper in  his  bands.  When  he  saw  the  two  men  closely  fulluwing 
the  landUdy,  he  dropped  the  piiper  and  remained  motionless. 

**  Aha  1"  cried  one  of  the  new-comers,  in  quite  a  pleasant  and 
facetious  tone.  "Aha  I  so  liiere  you  lire,  ch?  We've  found  you 
at  Inst — couldn't  get  on  without  you,  nohow.*'  ,\nd  he  grinned 
and  chuckled  with  evident  delight;  while  the  landlady  felt  greatly 
TClioved,  and  began  to  smirk  and  smile. 

Mr.  Dobba  sst  still :  his  green  "  specs  "  concealed  bis  eyes,  but 
his  mouth  twitched  unpleasantly,  and  it  was  with  a  terrible  ell'urt 
he  grunted  oul — "  Who  iire  yon,  sir?" 

**  Lor' bless  bis  heart  j  he  duu't  know  ua!*' cried  the  facetious 
nan,  grinning  a^in. 

"That  'II  do,  Tom,"  cried  his  companion;  "Inrkin'a  no  nse 
now :  wo  must  go  to  business." 

"CertMD}j-j"  rephcd  Tom;  and  stepping  gmvcA^  nig  \a  "^x. 
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Dobbs  he  made  hitn  a  bow,  and  aajing,  "Allow  me,  sir,"  he 
shipped  oft'  Mr.  Dobbs's  apectnclea  with  one  hand,  and  his  brown 
wig  with  the  other. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  cried  Ddbbs,  trying  to  look 
virtuously  indignant,  but  failing  grievously  j  while  Mrs.  Buffles 
■tared  in  amaze  at  seeing,  instead  of  the  bald  head  she  expected 
to  behold  beneath  the  wig,  a  capital  head  of  black  curly  hair. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Simmons,  alias  Slippery  Bob,  c/toj  Mr. 
Dobbs,"  said  the  grave  man — "No  row,  ^you  please,  or  I  just 
clap  on  these  here :  we  understand  each  other;"  and  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  "You're  my  prisoner, 
Mr.  Simmons,"  tapping  him  gently  ou  the  back. 

''What  authority?"  began  Dobbs,  faintly,  while  the  landlady 
commenced  the  usual  preparations  for  hysterics. 

*'  Oh,  here 's  my  warrant,  all  right  enough,"  replied  the  man, 
producing  a  piece  of  parchment,  while  the  facetious  companion 
quietly  whispered  to  the  landlady  that  she'd  better  put  them 
things  (hysterics  to  wit)  o£f  a  Uttle,  as  they  hadn't  no  time  just 
then  to  see  her  through 'em  all  properly."  Mrs.  Buffles  muttered 
"  wretch  !"  while  Mr.  Dobbs  sat  down  again  and  began  to  blubber 
like  a  great  schoolboy. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  cried  the  landlady,  adopting  the 
facetious  man's  advice  of  putting  off  the  hysterics. 

"  SmuggHu'"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Has  Long  Ikey  peached?"  inquired  Mr.  Dobbs. 

"He  has,"  replied  the  grave  man. 

"Then  my  goose  is  cooked." 

"Not  a  doubt  about  it,"  was  the  consolatory  answer. 

"  I'm  afraid  Slippery  Bob  has  been  and  robbed  you,  ma'am," 
whispered  the  facetious  man,  with  an  air  of  mock  sympathy. 

"  Robbed  me  ! — gracious  goodness,  how  ?"  asked  the  widow. 

"  Something  here"  said  the  man,  placing  his  hand  on  the  left 
side  of  his  waistcoat,  and  turning  np  his  eyes  like  a  Little  Bethel 
Preacher  in  the  fifteenth  head  of  his  discourse. 

"  Get  along  with  your  impudence  !"  cried  Mrs.  Buffles. 

"  Had  capital  grog,  no  doubt,"  said  the  man,  "  prime  rum  as 
never  paid  duty — and  plenty  of  it,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Buffles*  thought  of  last  night,  sighed,  cried,  "  Who  'd  have 
thongiit  it?"  and  left  the  room — wishing  she  hadn't  burnt  the 
widow's  cap. 

But  why  go  on?  Mr.  Dobbs,  alias  Slippery  Bob,  alias  Mr. 
Simmons,  was  a  notorious  smuggler,  and  had  lately  carried  on  the 
.game  so  extensively  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  for  his  appre- 
heusiou.  In  spite  of  his  many  disguises  he  was  taken  at  last,  and 
Mrs.  Buffles  alone  muurned  for  his  fate. 

She  l)()uglit  a  new  widow's  cap^hecame  shy  of  single  gentle- 
men, and  by  taking  me  in,  let  slip  into  print  this  "  Tale  of  my 
Landlady." 
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Asy  illuftions  which  the  traveller  might  have  cherished  wiih  regard 
ta  tlic  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  ilm^  in  llie  East  will  assurt-dly 
be  dispelled  on  his  nrriral  at  Khan<Mitrnd,  the  first  haliing-ptacc 
on  the  route  to  Damascns,  by  way  uf  Beyrcmt.  The  wjiI1«  ol  these 
wretched  inns  are  full  of  crevices,  and  every  portion  of  lIic  roof 
»ceins  to  be  giving  *ay;  they  arc  divided  iuio  rooniR,  in  which 
travellers,  beasts  of  burden,  and  i>hci'p  are  Imlgcd,  in  the  inoHt  in- 
timate and  friendly  manner  j — ibis  cxacUy  cuuBtitules  an  Oriental 
Khan  in  nil  'u&  pcrfecLian. 

The  bill  of  fare,  too,  docs  not  present  anvthinK  inncb  more  at- 
tracuve.  for  it  consists  only  of  uic»l-i-akcs,  that  even  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich^  or  thai  of  nn  Arab,  would  scarcely  be  able  io  digest: 
cf  c^K*,  of  C'ffce,  of  nanjiiiUua,  and,  on  ihe  most  fortunate  "cca- 
»iou&,  of  fniit  and  fowls:  thexo  jire  all  tlie  culinary  rescurccK  which 
the  cararauM-TV  possesses  for  incrensin;;  the  traveller's  appetite. 

The  fact  of  uiy  being  a  Kunipean.  fotluualely  secured  uic  a  room 
to  myself;  but  before  I  could  c^Iublivh  myself  in  it,  tt  was  neces- 
sory  to  turn  ont  two  white  mules,  who  had  taken  up  iheir  quarters 
there,  a  task  which  was  iml  without  some  difliculty.  My  host,  him- 
self, in  tlie  hope  of  receiving  a  backchich,  thai  wonderful  Aladdin's 
lamp,  which  every  traveller  carries  in  hifi  waistc nat  pocket,  actually 
IHished  his  civility  so  titr  as  to  bi-gin  sleeping  the  iloor  of  the  room 
in  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night;  but  Hercules  atone  could  havo 
acciiinpliebcd  so  superhuman  an  undertaking,  and  this  attt-mpt 
at  cleanliness  raised  such  heaps  of  foul  dusi,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  entreat  my  ho^t  to  relinquish  hie  good  inieDliuns,  and  to  leave 
tilings  in  their  primitive  tilate. 

A  twclvtf  hours'  journey  on  liorscback,  over  steep  and  rugged 
roads,  possesses  infinitely  mare  uurentic  properties  than  any  pre- 

tiaration  of  optuni ;  so,  after  a  frugal  meal,  1  threw  myself  on  my 
iltle  camp  bod  with  considerable  pleasure,  aud  slept  till  sunrise, 
from  ututr  exhaustion.  The  scene  presented  tu  my  eyes,  on  waking, 
wjs  somewhat  uoTcl  and  ludicrous :  the  three  mules,  which  had  Itecn 
turned  out  for  my  accoinniodiilion,  had  tnken  adv»ut.>ge  of  the 
durknei^s  of  uiglii  in  steal  ipiicEly  back  again,  and  were  lying  down 
near  my  Iwd  enjoying,  like  true  Sybarites,  all  the  cutnrorts  of  re- 
pose ;  a  few  sheep,  also  not  quite  so  bold,  were  grouped  mund  ihe 
opening  which  served  fur  a  door  to  my  den.  As  tlic  &uu  cast  its 
rays  more  distincUy  over  the  room,  1  t>ccamc  aware  of  a  thousand 
details,  which,  owing  to  sleepiness,  had  entirely  escaped  my  no- 
tice the  night  befuie:  now  I  saw  lizards,  with  golden  scales,  spread 
out  uptm  the  wall,  as  well  as  insects  of  every  form  and  col»ur ;  at 
length  I  diHcuvered  that  an  eiioruiouA  rat  was  fixetl  on  my  right 
boot,aDd  was  doing  good  oxeculion  with  his  leuLh.  Itore  myself  away 
firam  this  charming  society  with  somewhat  of  miliiory  prumptiiudct 
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JtfruTw  -3ba  ^on.  hod  shown  its  disc  above  the  horizon,  I  was  on 

fc,-*  snuaaL  che  rucks  and  precipices  of  Lebanon. 

-Je  &rcKB  dt  Damascus,  on  first  acquaintance,  do  not  impress 

[  T3>-aiItir  at  aH  pUasantlj ;  they  offer  nothing  agreeable,  either 

*  *V>s  jr  ioiitn,  and  are,  in  fact,  narrow  lanes,  literally  quagmires, 

*aii:a  wmd  between  yellow  crumbling  walls,  and  are  full  of  pools 

4C  aokeminc  wwer  and  heaps  of  filth,  such  as  in  civilised  countries 

^aawanriy  gm  rid  of.     The  passenger  meets,  at  every  turn,  with 

U*  •^Tc*Hii  of  aniiuals  of  all  sizes,  from  the  ase  to  the  mouse,  so 

■k  oe  caanat  move  safely  along  without  the  greatest  caution; 

***-  *^*  w«  should  have  to  declare  that  these  are  some  of  the 

fncipal  tVunves  of  the  "  Pearl  of  the  Eatt." 

-^^■•"W  advise  you,  my  good  friend,  who  have  just  quitted  the 

"••w T-«U  de  Grand,  or  Regent  Street,  to  open  your  eyes  wide,  and 

to  V'^'k  your  way  most  carefully :  first  beware  of  that  tottering  wall, 

™wn  i«M.^  ss  if  it  were  only  prevented  from  falling  by  the  mercy 

^  'W  prophet ;  beneath  it  is  a  deep  abyss,  into  which  the  least 

feuae  step  migfat  precipitate  you;  make  haste  now  and  raise  youi 

c*Be«  for  this  troop  of  mangy,  vicious,  and  half-fiunished  dogs 

fcUow   rour  steps   with   an   eagerness   which    proves    that  they 

are  desirous  of  making  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

cftlvi's  of  your  legs:  turn  round  now  directly,  for  here  come  an 

ass,  a  horse,  and  a  camel,  with  so  heavy  a  burden,  that  the  wall 

nusi  certainly  crumble  beneath  its  weight ;  and  now  hurry  past 

that  uiass  of  filth,  which  must  be  nameless,  and  you  will  then  find 

that  you  have  reached  the  chief  Bazaar  which  siurounds   the 

Mi^ue  of  the  Otumiades. 

Ilerv  a  thorouj;hly  eastern  picture  will  reward  yea  for  all  your 
«xertions.  First  look  attentively  at  the  culinary  resonrces  of  the 
pkMv  :  therK*  is  an  ass  carrying  two  tubs,  full  of  beetroot,  and  cu- 
CttuiWr^audet^-plant,  steeped  in  vinegar;  if  you  prefer  sweets,  just 
sijnuty  your  Uislv  to  that  turbaned  merchant,  who  is  sitting  before 
a  i^Mo  v'ovorv'd  with  a  copjHT  tray,  upon  which  is  spread  an  eoor- 
UHnts  "  m^n^t,"  Tliis  cook  and  confectioner,  who  sits  in  the  open 
air,  t>r  ralhor  in  the  open  Itazaar,  and  cooks  and  makes  pastry  in 
full  vi«-w  of  iho  pa»«tui}:er$,  may  justly  inspire  confidence  in  the 
lui^i  fastiduius  of  stomachs.  At  first  you  would  imagine  that  this 
gt^nilfdun  hfld  a  {;uitar:  but  no,  it  is  a  leathern  bottle,  lull  of  a 
xefti'shi:};  bvvor»{^.\  which  he  sells  for  so  many  paras  a  glass. 
Look  notv  at  this  coflV-o-house,  which  makes  your  mouth  water  at 
the  thought  of  ihe  delicious  mocha  and  pipes  which  it  offers  you. 
Notice,  too.  this  humble  Tortoni,  who  pays  another  tribute  to  the 
wants  of  nature ;  tht-n  let  us  gaze  around  a  little,  and  see  where  we 
arc  and  what  is  near  us.  A  long  and  lofiy  gallery  is  spread  before 
our  eyes,  and  little  shops  pmject  from  both  sides  of  the  wall ;  these 
shops  contain  the  productions  of  eveiy  species  of  human  industiy, 
ironi  the  genuine  pastiles  of  the  Seraglio,  the  snuff-boxes  in  box- 
wood, to  the  soft  velvety  Persian  carpet  and  the  rich  silk  mantle 
embroidered  with  gold. 

The  Turkish  merchant,  grave  and  meditative,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  sits  in  front  of  liis  shop ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring 
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to  attract  ibe  lounger  by  voice  or  manner,  lie  seems  rather  to  weari 
the  ttpj»caranco  of  a  jealous  dragon,  placed  there  to  repress  and-' 
ptniUh  all  indiscreet  curiosity.  Perliaps,  liowei-er,  this  fecUug  oC- 
ut»tni&l  is  not  altogether  without  foundation ;  for  the  ernwd  wliicli 
prcMcs  through  iheMi  large  arcades  is  composed  of  such  a  strange 
raiXOire,  that  protwblv  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  resiiect  due  to 
property  are  entertained  by  many  among  the  multilude.  At  ono 
mnrncnt  yrai  may  observe  the  Araba  of  the  Desert,  with  their 
Ke/HfiS/t  of  brilliant  colonni,  their  thick  while  mantles,  striped  with 
bUck,  Uieir  red  boots  with  stei-1  heels;  at  anutlier  you  see  Albanians, 
who  to-day  are  soldierB,  to-ninrrow  bandits,  and  whom  ynu  would 
oot  desire  to  meel  on  a  dark  night  and  a  lune)y  spot,  on  auy  ac- 
t.  Hera  ym  come  upon  Turks,  gcunina  Turks  iu  rauslia 
cashmere  turhiiuK,  iu  lar^,'*:  truwsers  and  tunics  of  ibo  most  gny 
colours,  oi  di;tical«  itrcen,  rose,  and  azure ;  such  costume,  ia 
siturt,  which  only  exiitii  in  the  h'storical  rucollectiou  of  Europe; 
and  which, in  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  traA*eI  across  the  moun- 
tain* of  Lebamm  to  see  it  in  all  iia  ori^iiality. 

Id  spile  of  all  that  has  been  said  nf  the  slavery  and  captivity  of 
the  Turkish  women,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  i-s  not 
tlu*  IcaAt  busy,  nor  t})e  least  numerous,  iu  the  crowd  which  daily 
bm«grs  the  alleys  uf  the  Duzaar.  You  may  ^ec  them  passing 
along  like  ghosts,  wra|)ped  up  in  their  while  sheets,  and  their  faces 
oorered  with  a  thin  handkerchief.  Note  how  totteringly  they  walk 
in  iJwir  light  yellow  dippers;  at  first  this  costume  is  most  oflbn- 
aivc  to  the  eye,  for  it  confounds  beauty  »ith  ugliness,  riches  with 
^o««Tty,  and  the  bloom  I'f  spring-time  wiili  the  furrows  of  winter; 
aAvr  a  time,  however,  habit  reconciles  you  to  it,  and  you  end  by 
diiiingni^hing  the  palm  of  beauty  with  r.s  mnch  accuracy  ns  you 
CouUi  do  in  lEegenta  Park  or  in  the  Ch amps- Kly sees. 

1  liare  given  only  a  rough  outline  of  this  Arabian  Nighls'  scene, 
in  which  at  one  mnmrnt  you  elbow  a  lilerary  man  from  llassnnih; 
at  ariother  a  merchant  fnun  Snm-irciim!,  ^^ho  inuves  itlon;>  in  the 
midbt  "f  i>ld  store-shops  (for  the  Turks  have  also  their  store-shups) ; 
one  vif  these  shops,  perhn|>s,  conceals  Aluddin's  wonderful  lamp. 
A  volnme,  however,  would  nt't  be  sufficient  to  sketch  the  wlirtio 
oratna:  to  paint  th^u  veuerahtc  Aga  with  uliite  beard  mounted 
n  his  Ku\ran,  from  whom  the  crotv<l  kcrps  a  respectful  dis- 
tance ;  those  cameU,  wliit-h  have  crossed  the  uh'>te  desert,  and 
are  bringing  to  the  >ff:K9.i  Kliau  the  ia:!rvelU)US  prodiictiiuis  of 
Persia  and  Caslinu-rc;  this  hnrtm  ;  ihe  old  mother,  the  young 
Womm,  the  beautiful  little  children  with  lily  ami  rose  complexion* ; 
and  iho  eunuchs,  armed  » ith  sabres  and  piritols,  uiuler  n  hosu  escort 
ifaey  proceed;  and  last  of  all,  that  nortliy  consn).  reminding  us  of 
EuTii|w.  Observe,  he  in  preceded  by  two  Ctvn»,  carrjing  two 
ulver-headed  wands,  and  bi-ars  himself  as  majestirnlly  as  any  one 
May  he  supposed  to  do  who  holds  iu  his  cnal-t.ii)  pockets  the 
decree  of  pt-ace  or  war.  I  cannot  avuid  noticing  another  ciiarac- 
leristic  feature ;  and  then  1  sh.iU  hare  dono  nnth  the  subject.  In 
all  largo  European  cities,  blind  people  lead  a  life  of  ease*  some- 
•InMs  by  standing  like  statues  on  a  bridge,  dtc,  or  by  giving  rent 
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to  vome  melaocholj  sounds  from  an  old  clarionet.  In  the  East, 
on  the  contraiT,  they  take  part  in  commercial  affairs,  and  make 
themselves  osefol  to  society  bj  selling  chick-peas  and  grapes.  It 
is,  faoireT'er,  a  sad  sight  to  see  these  poor  creatures  with  sightless 
orfos  weighing  out  to  their  costomers,  and  counting  out  their  gains ; 
Dot  the  least  extraordinary  thing,  too,  is,  ihat  in  these  transactions 
the  advantage  certainly  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
use  of  their  eyes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  broken  down  and  miserable  in  appearance 
than  the  houses  of  Damascus.  You  enter  tbem  by  a  little  low 
door,  you  pass  through  a  long  gloomy  corridor,  and  immediately 
a  completely  eastern  picture  presents  itself  to  your  eyes.  Here  is 
a  coort  pared  with  large  flag-stones,  in  which  flourish  abundance 
of  citron  and.  orange  trees,  and  large  marble  basins  pouring  forth 
sheafs  of  pure  Umpid  water.  The  wall  is  covered  with  arabe!>ques 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  then  there  are  large  gilded  rooms 
fitom  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  the  soft  murmur  of  fountains 
is  heard  nigfat  and  day.  The  poeCs  fancy  has  never  yet  invented 
anrihing  more  smiling  than  thisabode :  at  one  glance  you  compre- 
hend all  the  delights  and  luxuries  of  a  life  of  Asiatic  repose.  But 
there  is  the  inverse  side  of  the  medal,  said  an  European  exile  to 
me,  in  whose  society  I  was  admiring  all  these  splendours ;  in  the 
vinter,  when  the  north-wind  blows  across  this  wall,  you  would 
willingly  exchange  these  Alhambias  for  a  well-shut  garret,  in  vrbich 
you  would  not  stand  in  need  of  fur  to  preserve  a  small  portion  of 
your  animal  heat. 

One  word  more  about  the  Alhambras.  I  went  one  day  to  visit 
a  worthy  Mussulman  :  the  first  words  of  compliment  had  scarcely 
been  uttered,  the  coffee  served,  and  the  chibouques,  which  so 
admirably  take  the  place  of  conversation,  handed  round,  when  a 
tremendous  cracking  noise  was  heard.  X  instinctively  raised  my 
haiHl$  to  my  head,  but  my  host  remained  perfectly  tranquil;  nay, 
he  scarcely  deigned  to  cast  a  look  of  interrogation  upon  the 
affiightcd  servant  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and  told 
us  in  a  fullering  voice,  as  my  interpreter  informed  me,  that  part  of 
the  house  had  fallen  down.  Bismillah  (God  is  great],  said  my 
host,  and  st-nt  forth  enormous  whiffs  of  smoke.  It  will  be  readily 
ima>;iiH-d  that  after  this  1  did  not  unnecessarily  prolong  my  visit ; 
tliinkini;.  not  without  some  foundation,  that  the  fatalism  of  the  Os- 
lunnt)  (>eruiitted  too  ready  a  sale  of  his  bones  ;  at  least  of  mine. 

Tlu'  (lartU'iis  and  country  of  Damascus  have  not  been  too  much 
e^ttoIUd ;  n  slight  cultivation  of  the  way-side  would  create  a  perfect 
sconu  of  enchantment.  On  all  sides  are  streams,  large  trees,  and 
rich  vegetation ;  enormous  walnut-trees,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
which,  wlu'u  tlicy  bud,  produce  the  most  lovely  effect.  Then  there 
•n^  lii'lils  of  clover,  of  Incem,  of  wheat,  and  hemp,  but  not  a  single 
bttunno  or  pahn-trce  to  be  seen ;  nothing,  in  short,  which  shows 
that  the  desert  stretches  immediately  beyond  the  horizon.  You 
might  fancy  yourself  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Normandy,  were 
it  not  thattliu  village  costume,  the  blue  blouse,  and  cotton  cap 
replaced  by  picturesque  turbans  and  brilliant-coloured  tunics. 
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Eiirfipoan  trnrcllcrs  are  not  much  acquainted  wiih  tlie  counlrv 
arotiiKi  D;iniaM:ti5 ;  for  they  (rust  to  ntporl,  and  Ho  not  venture 
ihere  OKcept  lliey  are  well  iinned  and  under  a  jjood  escort.  This 
U  now  altoRether  useless,  for  the  habits  of  the  Turkish  population 
have  lattcrlr  undergonu  a  complete  chauf^ ;  tvenlv  years  a;^  an 
European  (iid  not  dan'  to  mnkc  hi«  appearance  in  the  holy  cilv  in 
his  mrn  co^tnme,  and  Christians  were  coutinually  Ruhjerted  to 
insn'ts ;  at  the  present  time  a  great  coat  may  be  disphived  in  ib« 
tnjrlsi  of  tl»e  Bazaar  without  the  sliRhteitt  danger.  The  Christians 
havf  their  chnrchcs  nnd  their  processions  in  tlie  streets,  hut  never- 
theless they  still  presenu  the  conviction  that  they  are  as  much 
pcTsrcuted  n*;  their  fathcni  wtiru  in  ll)o  lime  of  Diocleiinn  or  the  Brst 
Caliphs.  This  circnrostance  ha*  given  rise  to  the  most  olumiinK' 
atoriea ;  and  the  most  express  advice  has  been  given  to  travellers 
not  to  veninrc  into  this  dangcrouii  Eden  nnder  pain  of  death,  of 
captivity,  or  at  Iea5t  of  (he  bastinado.  I  feel  it  a  coiiscieiilioiw 
duty  on  my  pari  to  protest  against  tlieso  evil  reports,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  advenitinms  pedestrian  perfect  security,  and  much  inoro 
frcvdom  fruni  restraint  than  ho  could  enjoy  in  Europe;  such  as 
hnniing  quails  on  foot,  for  example,  in  the  harvest- fields,  nr  eating 
the  ftpricow,  poaches,  or  grapes  without  meeting  anybody  to  call 
bim  in  accntmt. 

Thanlis  to  the  attentions  of  M.  G  .  .  ■,  chancellor  of  theFrcnrh 
Consulate,  a  most  ngrecnldo  nnd  well-informed  European  exile, 
I  was  enabled  to  witness  the  distnhution  uf  prizes  at  the  school  of 
llio  Fr<^res  dc  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ;  and  I  give  here  all  tlio 
puticulars  of  this  very  originul  scene,  in  which  tho  progress 
of  civilisation  is  developed  on  Asiatic  ground.  A  very  long  and 
rcTV  musical  niass,  of  coni-sc,  opened  the  ceremony;  tho  church, 
with  its  Tvimden  benches,  its  gililed  virgin,  its  china-viL<>vs  filled 
with  anifiiial  floivers.  wore  so  cuupletely  tlie  air  of  it  French  viU 
lage  churt-h.  that  had  It  not  been  (or  the  ])ictnresquc  coslnmo 
of  the  population  which  filled  it,  I  should  ha*-e  fancied  myself  at 
Scine-et-Sl.imc  on  Route  day  of  catholic  solemnity.  On  the  con- 
cluwuu  of  tlic  mass  ivcprocL-edcdlo  acouri  which  wastraiisrorniud 
into  a  tent  with  connidenblf  taste  ;  and  here  Ihc  exaniination  of 
the  pupils  went  fmvtard  before  the  principal  Eurofioans  of  llic 
lame  faith.  They  wtre  successively  examined  in  history,  in  tho 
Crtechiim,  in  French  grammar,  and  geogi-aphy ;  and  it  wus  reall/ 
curious  to  hear  these  children  of  Damascus,  some  of  whom  were 
very  intellif-cni,  repent  the  ndc  on  partiei])Ies,  mention  the  hnight 
of  CliimlK)iax",  or  the  dat<?  of  the  battle  of  PaviA.  A  few  bui'lis 
wero  Uieu  distributtMi  among  the  most  meritorinus  pupils ;  and 
allcrwanls  we  proceeded  to  the  diniug-nntm,  where  the  Father 
Sn[>eiior''s  hospitality  had  prov  ded  a  very  good  breakfast.  He 
aflerwanU  went  over  the  rest  of  the  establishment  with  me.  The 
bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  Is  the  piniishment  inflirted  on 
the  refraetciiy  boys ;  nnd  when  I  exclaimed  against  the  baiWritv 
of  sncl)  a  ':h.i'>ti!ieinent,  the  worthy  Abhi*  G  .  ,  .  .  informed  me  that 
he  had  fieqiienily  ntiempti-d  to  introduce  ihu  classical  birch,  but 
that,  much  lo  his  regret,  the  parents  would  not  hear  of  such  an 
htnoralion.  and  made  it  a  principal  condition  in  sending  thoir 
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children  to  scbool,  that  they  should  be  bastinadoed,  as  their 
fiitfaers  irere  before  them.  Kxcept  this  one  feature,  which  savonn 
strongly  of  the  East,  the  schools  are  conducted  in  the  most  ine- 
proachable  manner;  and  in  risiting  them  one  cannot  help  feeling 
respect  towards  the  labourers  for  the  gospel  who  employ  themselves 
in  spreading  the  language  of  their  beautiful  country,  and  the  coo- 
Bolations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  even  to  the  very  veige 
of  the  desert. 

There  are  also  sereral  representatives  of  Evangelical  Societies 
at  Damascus  ;  but  their  labours  are  of  a  more  confidential  charac- 
ter than  the  Freres  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  I  should  never  have  heard  of  them  if  some 
one  had  not  happened  to  mention  that  one  of  these  missionaries* 
wives  had  just  been  confined  with  her  ninth  daughter. 

I  saw  two  Turkish  Pachas-  at  Damascus,  one  who  belongs  to  the 
liberal  party,  and  the  other  to  the  retrograde  movement.  I  shall 
describe,  in  a  few  words,  my  interview  with  the  former,  as  well  as 
with  the  latter.  Both  were  interesting,  as  well  as  the  spot  and  Uie 
actors,  whose  initials,  however,  I  shall  only  furnish.  A  .  .  .  Pacha  is 
forty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  and  has  a  slight  inclinalion, 
to  embonpoint,  his  complexion  is  dark,  and  here  and  there  his  face 
is  marked  with  small-pox,  he  has  a  long  and  silky  beard,  and  a  re- 
markably quick  and  intelUgent  eye.  His  costume  consisted  of  a 
fez  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  a  blue  tunic  trimmed  with  silk,  grey 
pantaloons,  and  polished  boots ;  on  his  breast  he  wore  the  nicham, 
in  diamonds,  of  a  Lieutenant- General.  A  .  .  .  Pacha  has  visited 
Europe,  and  speaks  French  and  English  remarkably  well;  be  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  mathematics  with  cousiderable  success, 
and  ha.s  published  a  small  treatise  of  difierential  calculus.  The  room 
in  which  he  received  me  was  very  large,  and  had  a  sofa  all  round  it, 
covered  with  Persian  cloth,  the  windows  had  curtains  of  the  same 
stuff,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  stove  of  English  casting,  and 
on  a  table  stood  a  gilt  clock,  surmounted  by  a  cupid  in  bronze, 
blowing  bubbles  of  soap,  and  supported  with  two  china-vases  filled 
with  artificial  flowers.  After  coffee  and  sweetmeats  were  ser\'ed, 
I  was  leli  alone  with  the  Pacha,  and  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
best  pipes  I  had  ever  smoked  iu  the  East.  My  host  brought  for- 
ward some  facts  in  opposition  to  European  prejudices  against  the 
government  of  his  country,  which  it  is  as  well  should  be  known. 

*'  You  call  us  barbarians  in  Europe,"  said  he.  ''  I  am  aware  of 
this,  and  yet  am  not  offended;  but  you  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 
us  for  some  months,  and  must  certainly  allow  that  we  are  barbarians 
of  good  character,  and  are  disposed  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  im- 
prove. I  will  even  say  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  done 
a  great  deal  towards  the  protection  of  travellers  and  European  re- 
sidents, and  for  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects.  You  have  been  our 
guest  for  six  months.  Of  how  many  instances  of  extortion,  of  abuso 
of  authority,  of  unjust  chastisement  have  you  been  witness  ?  There 
again  is  progress.  In  this  country  thirty  years  ago  the  Sultan's 
power  was  only  nominal ;  the  history  of  Syria  is  chiefly  composed 
*f  a  aeries  of  intestine  wars  between  the  Pachas  and  the  rulers  at 
Coniiantinople ;  I  can  now  firmly  convince  you  there  is  not  one 
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MDonf;  nt  wlio  would  dare  to  asimnie,  I  do  not  say  dream  of  inde- 
pendence, certait  ly  not  one  \ilin  would  vcnlnrc  to  disobey  an 
order  which  hod  isjitied  from  ibe  di^  an.  Here  aguiu  is  indisputa- 
ble pri)||n<;^>  Our  roadu,  our  public  woiliSf  are  still,  iiidcud,  very 
iinpiTfi'i-l :  bill  in  nnlcr  to  ndvnnce  thcRe  iraproremenia  money  is 
nt'cesiiary  ;  and  though  the  Turkish  Kinpire  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile in  llicworhI,unIortuna[eIy  money  is  not  very  abundant  becaiisc 
there  oxisis  no  credit:  here  the  molions  of  Rurcmtnent  can  only 
influence  us  indirectly,  it  ia  only  hv  example,  by  the  contact  with 
Euntpean  nations  that  our  poiKilaUun  will  in  liuie  leam  that  it  i& 
bottiT  to  possess  firapcrly  in  hf)uscK,  or  shares  in  a  railwnv,  than 
necklaces  of  precious  sloncR  or  jars  of  gold.  But  1  hare  not  vet 
alluded  to  the  fundamental  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Turkish  Empire— I  mean  tho  insiiimion  of  a  regular  army;  come 
some  day  and  «cc  me  nncxpectedly,  in  order  thai  you  may  be  quite 
uiru  thai  uothini,'  has  bceo  prepan-d  beforehaud,  and  1  and  one  of 
my  aides'do-canip  wiU  accompany  you  to  the  harmcks  of  the  in- 
futilr}'.  I  feel  certain  that  aWkt  ynu  liave  made  this  viftii  vou  will 
admit  that  the  8idlan  Mahmoud  has  commenced  a  great  mirk, 
and  ihat  his  &on  and  the  present  Grand  Vizir  carry  it  on  with 
f^rcat  steadiness  and  perseverance." 

At  this  |K>int  of  our  conversation  the  door  of  the  room  opened, 
and  an  officer  hastily  entered,  follnwed  by  three  muRtachioed  conks 
in  h*lf  milila^^■  costume,  who  were  holdlnft  lar^c  trays  of  smoking 
ditlies.  f  imagined  that  the  Pacha''B  diuner-huiir  had  arrived,  and 
mado  preparations  for  departure,  but  one  of  the  airles-dc-camp 
bade  me  remain,  and  infurined  me  that  it  was  the  dinner-hour  of 
the  troops,  and  that  the  food  was  brought  for  the  Pacha's  ins|>ec- 
tion  before  it  was  distiihuted  ;  I  oltscn-ed  that  the  cooks  lilcd  one 
by  ooe  before  the  Keueral,wlio  carefully  tasted  each  dtsli.  uf  which 
Ibe  smell  was  hy  no  means  uninviting.  \l  a  signal  from  the  oflicer, 
ihc  cooks  moved  off  to  the  left,  and  returned  hy  the  same  way  they 
cune :  a  few  niomentx  aderwardA,  aii  if  to  n^ndcr  the  scene  still 
more  lively,  a  buttatiou  entered  its  head-c|uaner$,  preceded  by  its 
band,  which  played  Scmiraniide  in  a  very  mlcrablc  manner.  I  rose 
to  take  leave  of  my  lK)f«t,  and,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  I  re<jiiired  the 
reririiig  influence  uf  the  o|H!n  air  before  I  could  be  made  lu  coui- 
prchcnil  th.il  i  was  at  Damascus,  and  tlini  1  had  just  iw»ss<'il  an 
hour  with  A  .  . .  Pacha — aud  with  h  Pacha  of  three  tails,  be  it 
rerormbered. 

My  visit  to  B  . . .  Pacha  has  not,  nnforinnately,  lef^  behind  it  such 
■  trutu  of  pleasant  recollections;  U  .  .  .  Pacha  is  fifty  years  of  age, 
aod  is  otiormontdy  fat;  he  ha.>i  a  fnce  like  a  full  moon,  a  scanty  beard, 
and  a  rubicund  complexion,  which  betrays  his  addiction  lo  tho 
diviuu  bot'.Ie.  He  wur«  a  red  fez,  set  with  diantouds.  a  maroon- 
CoIotRvd  coat,  a  waii>tcuaiof  tlesh-colourvd  llannel,  grey  ^-tuckings, 
and  yellow  slippers.  B  . . .  Pacha  is  allied  to  the  imperial  family,  Init 
belongs  to  the  retrograde  pn^t^ ,  and  the  fiirnnd  Vtzir  managed  to 
rid  himiwlf  uf  him  by  a  kind  of  hunourabh*  exile.  U  .  .  .  Paeha 
shares  Schahabam's  passion  for  gold-tish,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
three  glaM-buwlft  Iwiug  placed  iu  difit-reut  comets  of  Uic  touui :  liis 
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conrersation  discoren  him  to  be  a  man  wlio  would  have  been 
■n  ornament  to  the  Court  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  owing  to  his 
ffiierd  ideas.and  bis  profound  acquaintance  with  European  matters. 
He  receired  me  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  the  walls  of  which 
were  corcred  with  gilding  and  eccentric  pictures,  four  crystal 
lustres  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  in  the  middle  of 
Ae  araitment  was  a  marble  fountain,  at  the  end  a  large  divan, 
upon  vhicb  crouched  the  Pacha.  An  interpreter  jstood  before  him 
with  a  fly-Hap  in  his  band.  Seated  on  the  divan  by  his  (the  Pacha's) 
ade,  was  a  Der^'ish,  a  bilf-naked  kind  of  animal,  with  bristling 
hair,  who  was  qnite  repulsive  from  dirt,  but  to  whom  authority 
seemed  lo  show  great  respect.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  de- 
scription ol'  my  interriew  wiih  B  —  P^cha  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
socm  exhausted  the  subject  of  fine  weather,  of  rain,  cold,  and  heat, 
■11  ibe  materials  with  which  I  had  to  build  up  conversation. 

At  Dimascus  I  saw  glimpses  of  the  Mahomedan  East,  but  at 
Jerasalem  the  East  of  the  ChrisUans  was  before  my  eyes. 
Hithin  a  hundred  yards  of  Bethlehem  I  met  a  caravan  of  Greek 
pilgrims,  who  were  proceeding  lo  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the 
Easier  riu-s;  ihey  were  four  in  number — two  women,  a  man,  and 
a  yoi:ib :  they  appeared  poor,  and  seemed,  too,  as  if  they  had 
made  a  l^ng  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  had  not  something 
occurred  which  showed  the  ready  accommodation  of  eastern  horses 
to  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  I  should  hare  noticed  tlieni  at 
■11.  The  mare,  upon  which  the  most  aged  pilgrim  was  mounted, 
had  fi>:\\Hl  the  day  before,  and  the  poor  little  animal,  who  had 
only  itist  seen  light,  had  not  strent^th  to  walk,  so  that  his  master 
plact'd  him  behind  his  sadtite,  and  treated  the  young  creature 
with  the  s.inie  caiv  he  would  have  taken  of  a  child. 

Tho  Ka*ierol"  the  Greek  schismatics  always  brings  to  Jerusalem 
a  couji/iersMe  number  of  pilgrims  from  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Grecian  Isics,  and  livm  Russia— the  principal  feature  of  the  reli- 
jCT'.His  ccrtmony  is  the  descent  of  the  holy  flaiue,  which  takes 
place  aimuAllr  and  punctually  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon  on 
the  Hi'iV  S.ituivtay.  without  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ever  hap- 
|»"fnii>j;  i,»  rt'tarkl  ihis  chronomclrical  miracle. 

.Xbor.t  o'evin  oVl.u-k  on  the  Holy  Saturday  I  went  to  the  Holy 
S«^pu'v!rt\  where  U  .  .  .  had  secured  me  a  place  in  the  French 
Consiii"<  seo.t  t'>  witness  this  ceremony.  The  little  court  attached 
to  the  IL^U"  :>epulchn?  was  liued  with  shops,  containing  chap- 
lets;  erv*sscs,  and  soapnlaries  of  all  kinds:  around  these  shops 
thtv^uiit'd  the  nuiltiiude  ;  the  excitement  which  pen'aded  it  form- 
ing .m  adminible  pn-lude  to  the  Saturnalia  going  forward  in  the 
sanciu;m-.  1  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  to  guide  me  across  the 
gallcvios  of  the  church  and  convent  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  l^atins,  in  which  a  seat  had  been  reserved 
for  me  ;  front  thence  I  coidd  quietly  gaze  upon  this  extraordinary 
scone  ol*  pn>f,»nation,  with  which  blind  superetition  every  year 
dciievrwtcs  this  s^wt  so  dear  to  Christianity.  The  vast  rotunda,  in 
tbo  itmiiilo  of  which  was  situated  the  Holy  Tomb,  was  filled  with 
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a  Rcreamini;  itiiil  hooting  cruird,  in  a  state  of  agitation  in  evci-y 
Dense  of  the  word.      A  ball   at  llie  opera-house,   at  which   the 
dAiicern  putth  \iuk-atly  against  each  other,  to  the  exciting  strains 
of  a  galop  conducted  by  Musa.nl,  can  alone  convey  an  idea  of 
this  pagEin  scene,  of  this  insane  aduraiton.     A  troop  of  lov  fellows 
round  thu  watts  rendered    thetnselvcft   conspicuons  by   their  red 
faces,  their   ra^s,  and    their  extraordioarily  noisy    behanour.     1 
learnt,  not  witlutnt  a  little  astoniBhinent,  that  these  j>ersons  were 
tlie  clappers  Iiired  by  the  Greek  pricttU  to  revive  ihi;  enthiisiaism 
of  the  crowd  when  it  began  to  flag  from  the  fatigue  of  some  of  the 
members,  and  when,  consequently,  the  voice  of  the  multitude 
became  subdued  for  u  few  minutes.     The  other  portion  of  the 
church  wore  a  calmer  aspect,  ttiutigli  one  not  less  curious.     In  thu 
upper  part  of  the  palleiy,  whieh  was  reserved  for  the  Greeks,  in 
the  corridors,  in  llie  niches,  io  short,  in  every  part  where  tliera 
was  any  space,  were  grouped  whole  families, — ^mcn,  womeu,  and 
children, — just  like  an  encampment.    Custom  imposes  upon  those 
inlgrims  who  are  anxious  lo  take  j>art  rigorously  in  all  the  rites  of 
pilgrimage,  the  duty  of  remaining  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, withoni  quitting  it  at  all,  from  the  Hoi  V  Thursday  to  Illaster 
Sunday.     Here  they  drink,  therefore,  eat,  and  smoke  precisely  as 
if  they  were  in  some  khan  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  pilgrims,  after 
baring   performetl    these  religious  cereniunies,  set  out  on  their 
jonmey  homeward.s,  being  fully  portiuadcd  that  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  towards  their  temporal,  as  well  as  tonards  their  spi- 
ritual welfare.     The  upper  part  of  the  gallery,  reserved  for  the 
Latins,  was  filled  with  the  middle  class  of  the  people,  whose  eager 
fttUDtion  reminded   one  of  the  public  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  on 
KHoe  day  of  dramatic  importance.     In  tlto  first  arcade  on  the  lefl 
a  kind  of  platform  had  been  erected,  covered  with  soft  cushions, 
npoD  which  the  I'acha  of  Jerusalem  was  comfortably  seated,  aud 
where  he  quietly  smoked.     He  was  a  worthy  Turk,  of  a  calm  and 
red«etir6  mood,  and  was  as  sparing  of  getiture  as  of  words ;  he 
had.  probably,  never  before  been  present  at  such  a  festival.     Near 
him  was  placed  the  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  X«and,  in 
a  dress  of  sacking,  with  a  girdle  of  ropes,  like  Saint  Francois ;  his 
feet  were  naked,  and  he  wore  oidy  yellow  sandals.    The  fine  coun- 
tenance of  the  priest  spoke  of  a  feeling  of  desolation,  and  from 
linw  to  time  lie  cast  looks  of  holy  anger  upon  the  vile  populace 
which  waved  to  and  fro  beneath  his  feet.      Above  the  Pacha's 
plotfomi  WH.*  a  full-lengtli  portrait  of  King  liouis  Philippe,  in  the 
uniform  of  lieut*-nant-genural  of  ihc  garde  imtionale.     Beneath 
tlie  other  arches  were  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
were  anxious  to  add  to  the  accoimt  of  their  travels  the  paiticulan 
of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

The  excitement  of  the  crowd  increased  as  it  approached  the 
Holy  Tomb;  then  might  be  heard  cries  and  stamping,  and  all 
the  tiuiiult  which  might  be  expected  from  an  uneducated  mob 
who  were  anxious  to  see  some  celebrated  performer,  but  there 
was  little  to  remind  you  of  pilgrims  who  had  travelled  from 
distant  countries  lo  perform  the  most  sacred  rWbS  <ii  iNuat  iwa!i&. 

vol.  .xxxvt.  ^ 
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The  miracle  itself,  in  considcratioo  of  its  being  a  wooderfiil  and 
uodoublod  minicte,  was  announced  by  a  fine  body  of  Turkish 
troops  enleriiiR  the  Holy  St-pulclirp.  1  have  often  lulniired  the 
patieuce  of  London  policerueo  and  the  municipal  giiardi;  of  Paris, 
but  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  Iiuiuaii  forbearance  could  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  till  1  observed  the  resignation  with  which 
the  'I\irkish  goldiers  bore  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  the  wild 
crowd,  without  betrayinB  llie  least  symptom  of  annoyance.  The 
good  Osnianlis  evidently  imagined  thev  were  in  the  midst  of 
people  who  were  deprived  of  niason,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Prophet  recommencU  the  fiiithful  to  pay  all  respect  to  those  who 
labour  under  aberration  uf  luind. 

At  length,  through  patience  and  persereranco,  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers succeeded  in  threading  their  way,  in  two  files,  through  tlie 
crowd,  and  a  procession  of  Greek  priests  contrived  to  march  some- 
how or  other  round  the  church.  There  was  a  suitable  display  of  sil- 
ver crosses,of  banners  of  various  colours,  of  priests  with  long  beards 
and  long  hair,  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  who  would  have  done  ad- 
mirably for  figuring  in  "  Norma."  The  procession  moi-ed  round 
the  church  several  times;  then  the  Greek  Archimandrid  were  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  closed  upon  them,  for  it  was  in  secret  that  the 
miracle  took  effect.  After  the  Archimandrid  had  entered  Christ* 
tomb,  a  few  minutes'  silence  ensued,  but  the  impatient  crowd  soon 
filled  llie  church  again  with  its  cl.imoiir.  Punctuality,  that  true 
politeness  in  kings,  is  undoubtedly  the  etiqnettu  with  regard  to  mira- 
cles  ;  for  the  third  stroke  of  the  convent  bell  had  scarcely  finished, 
when  a  small  blue  flame  made  its  appearance  at  the  opening  of 
the  tomb,  smelling  strongly  (I  must  crave  pardon  for  my  incredu- 
lity) of  punch,  even  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  spot.  No 
sooner  was  this  perceived  than  a  most  ercitnble  portion  of  the 
mob,  in  costumes  of  all  colours,  drove  against  the  walls  of  the 
tacred  edifice  like  a  raging  sea,  and  each  person  strove  to  light  his 
torch  from  the  primitive  flame.  The  lower  part  of  the  church  be- 
came suddenly  illumined  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  presented  a 
roost  extraordinary  mass  of  heads,  shrouded  by  blazing  arms;  the 
female  portion  of  tlie  population,  who  occupied  the  ui)per  part  of 
the  building,  were  not  long  in  taking  part  in  this  scene  of  delirium ; 
these  euthuiastic  women  clung  to  Llic-  balustrades  and  endeavoured 
to  light  their  wax-candles  from  the  flame  which  issued  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  by  reaching  out  their  arms  to  their  full  length  to 
those  next  below  them  who  had  lij^hted  their  torches  from  others 
again  beneath  tliem;  in  this  way  the  flame  was  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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My  aviary  wus  full  of  harmony;  only  one  inslrument  was 
wauling  to  briug  ii  to  perfuciion.  Pen  was  enutiing  upon  his 
tecoad  summer,  anrf  his  voice  had  ncrcr  yet  been  heard.  Some 
anxiety  was  begiuuiiig  lo  be  iVlt.  Que  si)t»ok  his  hvad,  and  said 
there  never  ncs  a  proverb  wiihout  foundalion ;  that  if  night- 
ingale* did  sing  in  cages,  lliat  was  the  exception,  and  did  not 
impugn  the  rule.  Aitoiher  Mid  that  a  uighttugale  must  be  soli- 
tary  at  all  eveuts;  and  that,  whatever  it  might  do  in  a  cage,  it  was 
Donesen$e  to  suppose  it  would  sing  in  an  aviary  with  other  birds. 
A  third  hoped  that,  after  all,  Teri  would  not  turn  out  to  he  a 
female;  and,  in  short,  1  began  myself  lo  think  that  1  must  bo 
content  Mith  loving  him  because  he  loved  me,  when,  one  day  a* 
1  sat  nfading  in  the  avjaiy  at  the  hour  when  there  generally  waa 
silence  there,  tlie  birds  taking  their  sietta  on  their  arliGcial 
tree,  and  Peri  concealed  in  his  dark  cage,  there  suddenly  shot  up 
through  the  ceiling  aud  away  up  to  heaven  such  a  note,  a  clear, 
full,  pruhingud  iiulc  of  audi  iitiullerable  sweetness  aud  liquid 
music  as  the  dullest  car,  eapable  of  receiving  sounds,  could  never 
confound  with  any  other  earthly  tone.  1  am  perfectly  and  simply 
sincere  in  saying  so !  It  was  a  nuie  of  triumph  ;  htit  of  that  pure, 
ineffable  triumph  which  gives  the  glory  where  it  is  due  for  some 
extraordinary  gift  made  perfect.  With  shame  I  confess  its  effect 
upon  myself;  I  burst  into  tears !  It  iras  hut  one  single  note,  and 
lasted  not  more,  perhaps,  than  ten  seconds;  but  1  knew,  I  felt, 
though  1  saw  him  not,  that  it  was  tlie  niglilingalv.  The  spell 
was  broken ;  and,  although  he  uttered  not  another  note  for  two  or 
Uirce  days,  I  felt  from  that  moment  that  I  possessed  a  treasure 
which  DO  money  could  purchase  from  me.  The  next  lime  I  heard 
him  was  three  days  after,  when,  coming  out  of  his  cage,  he  placed 
himself  on  the  liltle  ledge  of  wood  which  kept  in  the  earth  round 
the  branch  of  ilex,  exactly  op|>osite  to  me  as  I  sat  at  breakfast; 
and  there,  looking  full  in  my  lace,  he  rewarded  nie,~ay  !  had  bo 
died  the  moment  nftcr,<~for  all  my  care  and  all  my  tenderness. 
He  waa  a  perfect  nightingale  !  In  winter  I  brought  bim,  in  his 
Cage,  to  my  aitting-room;  and  there  he  accompanied  me  when  I 
played  the  hnrp,  in  a  manner  that  could  leave  no  doubt  upon  any 
cultivated  ear,  that  he  purposely  varied  and  adapted  his  liannony 
lo  whatever  1  might  be  plnying:  and  he  showed  jirefiTuuce  for 
some  music  over  others.  Oh,  no  !  let  it  not  be  believed  that  it  is 
only  the  rarity  of  the  Dighiiugalu's  voice  to  English  ears,  or  its 
only  singing  when  other  birds  arc  silent,  that  causes  it  to  bo  so 
highly  praised:  it  is  most  ptizcfl  where  it  is  most  common.  1 
never  heard  an  Italian  speak  of  a  uighlingalc  but  in  tones  of  r»pturo 
and  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  not  Irui:  ihal  it  ou\^  &\n^%  v\W\k  uOnv:^ 
birds  an  silcat.  It  swgM  trhile  il  lemaiua  'ml\xe  cottuVrj— ^ot  ^ten 
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central  Italy  is  too  cold  for  it  in  winter — qtiile  as  much  and  as  con- 
tinuously as  other  hirds.     And  oh  I  who  that  has  ever  sat  listening 
to  a  nightingale  not  far  distant,  on  an  acacia  bough  or  some  other 
tree  shedding  perfume  on  the  dewy  evening  air,  while  a  misty  veil 
is  creeping  over  the  loveliness  of  nature,  until  every  sense,  blend- 
ing into  one  delightful  consciousness  of  being,  gives  an  idea  of 
what  perfect  happiness  may  be;  who  that'bas  enjoyed  this  could 
endure  to  hear  it  said  that  in  those  strains  there  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar? nothing  superior  to  all  other  birds?     Alas!   alas!  for  the 
organisation  of  him  who  says  so !     With  those  who  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  de6ne  in  what  consists  the  superiority  of  the  night- 
ingale's singing,  I  can  perfectly  agree  ;  for  who  has  sounds  or  signs 
to  convey  an  idea  of  such  superiority  ?     Poets  have  said  truly  that 
it  is  a  pensive  melody,  while  that  of  birds  in  general  is  joyous  ; 
but  those  have  gone  too  far  who  have  pronounced  it  the  voice  of 
melancholy  or  lamentation.      On  the  contrary,  no  sounds  I  have 
ever  heard  convey  to  me  such  an  idea  of  pure,  exalted,  perfect, 
ineffable  happiness;  happiness  not  of  this  world,  but  of  that  bind 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  felt  by  beings  who  only  visit  it  in  the 
summer  season  and  in  the  happier  climes,  to  taste  of  all  it  has 
best,  and  to  withdraw  ere  the  wintry  hour  cometh.      In  the  an- 
swering of  other  birds  to  each  other  at  the  evening  concert,  we 
generally  detect  a  challenging,  even  rivalry,  as  to  who  can  sing 
best,  if  not  loudest ;  but  when,  and  it  is  rarely,  two  nightingales 
are  heard  together,  who  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  soft,  sweet, 
elegant  reserve  of  a  high,  refined,  and  gracious  nature  P  won,  as 
it  were,  each  by  the  charm  of  the  other  to  give  forth  their  medita- 
tions on  the  higher  and  happier  mysteries  of  creation  !      I  never 
have  heard,  during  the  many  years  which  I  have  now  listened  to 
them,  those  contemplative  evening  songs  without  this  idea  occur- 
ring to  me.    One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  nightingale 
in  song  as  in  form,  is  elegance ;  refined,  intellectual,  aristocratic 
elegance.      There  are  those,  also,  who  say  they  are  not  beauti- 
ful.     No,  they  are  not  beautiful  if  beauty  consists  in  variety  of 
colours,  or  in  gay  plumage ;  but,  to  him  who  can  behold  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  their  classic  forms,  clothed  in  that  rich  nut-brown 
which  is  neither  sad  nor  gay,  but,  like  their  song,  subdued,  elegant, 
pure,  and  chaste,  throwing  back  the  golden  tinge  with  which  the 
admiring  tun  would  sometimes  bedeck  them  ;  or  look  on  that  large, 
black,  and  most  sentimental  eye,  without  feeling  that  there  is  more 
than  beauty  there ;  to  him  I  must  again  exclaim,  alas !  for  his 
organisation.     I  do  not  say  it  as  meaning  that  such  a  one  is  fit  for 
all  that  is  said  of  him  "  Mho  hath  not  music  in  his  soul ; "  but  I  say 
It  m  pure  and  unaffected  pity  for  the  eniovment  of  which  he  is 
deprixod.  ^  ^ 

1  lu»  first  time  1  became  fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary  power 
and  expression  of  a  nightingale's  eye  was  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
pitrsuing  and  catching  one  in  my  aviary— not  my  Peri,  but  one 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  me  full-grown,  and  which 
acconlinglj  mndc  its  escape  very  soon  after.  It  struggled  wildly 
Mffsmat  my  hand  for  a  moment,  lout  when  finding  itself  hopelessly 
*  pnaoiier,  ncm  have  I  thought  w\l\\ov\\. pain,  V\\Qu^"\>.VB.\i^wi«4. 
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[jeBra  ago,  of  the  look  of  inlcnBely  reproncliful,  but  gently  reason- 
Ui|r  tnqoir}-  which  it  sont,  purposely,  consciously  »cdI  through  my 

ftycs  into  my  very  sonl ;  sayiog  most  intelligibly,  "  How  can  you 
jaatiry  this  to  yourself?  **  1  let  it  go  at  once.  Another  moro 
•grecmble  instance  occurred  to  me.  A  person  with  whom  I  ivas 
eourening,  looking  towards  the  nightingales  1  now  have,  nb- 
Bcrred  to  me  that  one  of  them  liad  a  blade  of  grass  growing,  as 
it  were,  ont  of  its  beak.  I  took  no  notice  unul  my  friend  re- 
peated his  u)>scr\'utiou,  adding  that  the  bird  t^eetned  gasping.  I 
llicn  look  it  into  my  hand,  which,  though  very  nnusiiat,  it  did  not 
ai  all  rosist,  and  as  I  pcrcoii'cd  it  really  was  gasping,  I  drew  oul 
the  blade  of  grass  from  its  luoulh,  of  which  it  bad  swallowed 
nearly  half  a  Anger  length  with  its  bulhons  root,  but  of  which  it 
could  not  manngo  the  rest;  and,  once  again  wns  shot  into  my  sonl 
soul-proceeding  look  of  gratitude  which  absolutely  startled  not 

I'Dnly  me  hut  my  companion;  and  nothing  in  this  world  could  now 
»r«unde  me  that  nightingales  are  not  ^c^y  much  more  highly  or- 
gftoised  than  is  geuerally  supposed.  Another  peculiarity  of  theirs — 
■t  least  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  peculiar  lo  them  in  the 
manner  and  extent  of  it— ia  that,  while  oihcr  birds  «  hen  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  trust  the  hand  that  offers  them  food,  keep  look-^ 
ing  ut  the  food  as  they  advance  to  or  recede  from  it,  at  most  casting 
a  shy  furlii-e  glance  at  ihe  offerer,  as  if  to  see  wbelber  they  are 

[•bwrred,  or  may  safely  steal,  the  nightingale,  when  he  begins  to 
ihink  of  tnisting  you,  looks  up  openlv,  candidly,  inquiringly  into 
your  eyes,  and  asks  if  he  may  indeed  trust  you.  I  am  perfectly 
conviuccd  that  erery  one  who  has  studied  (he  real.  unaduUcTatcd 
nighlingate  with  sympathy  and  affection,  will  confirm  all  1  hare 
said  upon  this  subject.  Such  persons  will  also,  no  doubt,  have 
obsencd  what  1  call  "  the  ecstasy"''  of  nightingales,  that  is,  after 
having  been  taken  in  the  hand,  or  otherwi&c  much  frightened,  they 
become  fixed,  as  it  %vcrc  ecstatic.  They  icroain  perfectly  still, 
looking  out  on  vacancy,  and  neither  heed  the  voice  nor  the  ofier 
oTfbfKl,  or  even  the  aliempl  to  rcseize  them  ;  and  this  slate  con- 
tinues sometime*  for  Ijall-an-bnur,  sometimes  for  longer,  after  the 

kcause  of  alarm,  or,  as  1  believe  it  to  be,  of  offended  delicacy  or 
dignilv  is  past.  The  5rsi  time  [  f^aw  tliit^  I  lliought  ihe  bird  was 
about  to  drop  dead.  I  afberwards  came  to  understand  it  better, 
and  then  it  became  (o  me  inexpressibly  affecting,  as  intense,  silent 

Ivmolion  always  is.  Seeing  a  human  being  thus,  we  ehould  sup- 
pose him  ivrapt,  ahsolnldy  wrapt,  in  prayer  or  inspiration.  No 
intimacy,  no  dome&tication,  prevents  this  strangi*  i^eizure.  Peri 
flew  constantly  upon  my  hand,  upon  my  shouldi-r,  or  mv  la]>; 
Would  cat  (>nt  of  my  mouth,  and,  when  1  plnccfl  a  womi  iint^cr  my 
band,  vvould  force  bis  boak  between  my  Bngers  lo  get  at  it;  and 
yet  if  I  seircd  him  nnawares  or  against  his  will,  he  would  full  into 
that  ecstatic  state,  and   more  than  once  remained  in  it  on  my 

-bosom,  where  I  had  placed  him  in  order  to  let  bim  lly  auay. 

'"^Vhat  1  am  about  now  to  say  I  do  not  give  on  my  own  authority, 
but  I  believe  it  witliout  difficulty,  from  the  equally  curious  things 
which  1  have  seen  ;  from  the  universality  of  ibc  bvUe^  uV  \V.\v«t\ 
and  from  the  assurunces  of  lliosc  on  whose  vco\As  V  \'i\\ ,  w\i!i  vNVa 
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themselves  have  seen  it.  It  is  that,  when  the  nightingale  who  in 
batching  her  young  brood  finds  out,  by  her  marrellous  insUnct, 
that  the  nest  has  been  pro&ned  by  the  hand  of  man,  she  im- 
inediately  poisons  her  offspring;  preferring  their  death  to  their 
slarery.  But  how  does  she  know  that  slaveTy  will  ensue  ?  I  am 
told,  however,  that  this  Roman  heroism  is  not  confined  to  nightin- 
gales. 

Again,  nightingales  are  the  only  birds  which  I  have  ever  ob- 
served to  endeavour,  untaught,  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
us  through  sounds.  Nightingales  positively  do.  The  first  time  I 
observed  this,  was  when  I  put  a  strange  nightingale  into  the  cage 
with  Peri.  He  was  excessively  annoyed  and  alarmed,  and  for 
some  time  fluttered  and  flew  wildly  through  his  cage,  as  birds 
generally  do  on  such  occasions ;  but,  as  if  recovering  bis  presence 
of  mind,  he  presently  flew  upon  the  upper  perch,  and,  putting  bis 
face  close  up  to  mine,  which  was  peering  over  him,  a^d  looking 
his  look  of  intelligence  and  communication  into  my  eyes,  he 
rapidly  uttered  what  we  should  call  a  j/ahbering  remonstrance  or 
entreaty,  inst  raising  bis  voice  to  what  we  should  call  the  speaking 
tone:  and  I  could  no  more  have  resisted  that  appeal  than  if  he 
had  uttered  it  in  English  !  He  repeated  the  same  thing  on 
another  occasion.  Leo  was  in  one  of  bis  tyrannical  moods,  for  he 
was  rather  of  a  fitful  temper.  Dear  bird !  of  whom  I  may  truly 
say,  "  I  loved  thee  for  thy  virtues,  and  for  thy  faults  I  believe  I 
loved  thee  still  more."  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  break  the 
thread  which  prevented  his  passing  into  Peri's  cage,  drove 
him  out,  and  took  possession  of  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  this,  as  it 
occurred  during  my  absence  from  the  aviary ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
within  the  door  on  my  return  than  Peri,  who  seldom  went  upon 
the  ilex  branch,  started  out  from  the  centre  of  it,  and,  thus  arrest- 
ing my  attention,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  mine,  once  more  re- 
peated his  most  peculiar,  rapid,  jabbering  complaint ;  and,  although 
I  cannot  tell  bow  or  why,  1  perfectly  understood  in  one  moment 
all  that  had  occurred.  No  sooner  had  I  chased  Leo  out  of  the 
cage,  and  replaced  its  temporary  binges,  than  Peri,  who  had 
anxiously  watched  the  whole  process,  flew  down  from  the  branch, 
and,  with  their  peculiar,  noiseless,  mouse-like  mode  of  escape, 
slipped  into  it,  and  remained  there  imtil,  doubtless,  ho  believed  the 
giant's  wrath  had  evaporated.  And  what  became  of  this  intelligent, 
beautiful,  and  pleasure-giving  creature?  1  sent  it,  also  in  its  own 
cage  and  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  another  friend  whose  villa 
was  about  a  mile  distant,  through  a  winding,  woody  road,  and  on  a 
different  elevation  from  mine.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  who 
scarcely  ever  left  his  cage  even  when  it  was  open,  made  his  escape, 
came  home,  and  was  taken  in  his  old,  but  then  empty,  aviary. 
Are  domesticated  birds  not  happy  then?  He  was  consigned  to 
the  kind  old  priest  already  alluded  to,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
management  of  birds,  and  by  whom  he  also  had  been  nursed  in 
his  infancy  for  me,  and  who,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  sacrificed 
a  finger  to  have  been  able  to  bestow  him  upon  me  a  second  time; 
hatf  aias  J  who  can  minister  to  the  mind  diseased  ?     My  Peri  died 

«  few  days  of  a  broken  heart.— S.  C. 
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WITH  A   rORTRAIT. 

Toe  Ki^Uut  adDiii'al  of  the  Baltic  fleet  wns  l)urit  on  the  6th  of 
Mamli,  17UGjniid  is  consoqueiitly  in  his  si\ty-niritl»  year.  By  the 
rn](?ndar  an  aged  mnii,  but  in  niiiid  and  body  nclivc  and  vigorous. 
A  naral  commander  ta  not  exjiosud  to  the  pln-^ical  exertion  insc- 
pamblc  from  the  duties  of  n  mititary  chteflnin.  He  cnrriea  his 
DoaK  vith  him,  and  the  quarter-deck  of  his  flft^-ship  in  his  battle 
char^r,  wbo  never  tires,  nud  irill  endure  many  wounds  before 
linking:  under  liim.  ^Yith  the  exception  of  Nelson,  our  mort 
renowned  jtdniirHls  have  been  ancients.  Rodney  and  Jcrvia  were 
each  aixty-four,  Duncan  sixty-»ix,  «nd  Howe  within  a  few  months 
of  seventy,  when  tiiey  respectively  won  their  great  battles.  Thev 
did  their  work  well,  and  were  not  found  to  be  too  old.  Napier  has 
taken  Boniarsund,  and  perhapH  before  he  sees  another  birth-day, 
Ht'lsingfors,  Kcvcl,  and  C^ronstadt  may  be  inscribed  on  the  clasps 
and  mcdaU  with  which  Ins  breast  is  covered.  The  service  in  which 
he  ia  cnga^^ed  reqnin-s  pnidcnco  and  experience  as  much  as  daring, 
and  he  has  proved  tbat  these  qimlities  are  happily  blended  in  his 
liardy  tempcriunciit.  The  opinion  and  ex|H;ctntions  of  his  countrr- 
meii  are  with  him.  Had  the  post  ho  holds  been  disposed  by 
ballot,  "  Old  Cli:irli-y"  (as  lie  is  fomiliarly  called)  mip;lit  have 
counted  ou  an  nluii>st  uimnimou^  election.     Tlic  vcn*  sobriquet  is 

■  an  eridoncc  of  his  popularity.  Sailors  and  »)oldierd  seldom  bestow 
aaines  except  from  affection.  When  war  was  declared,  everybody 
said  "Old  Charley"  wan  the  man  for  the  Baltic,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  hoisted  his  fla^  than  it  was  at  once  admitted  even  by  those 
who»e  wishes  were  with  their  own  friends,  tbat  he  was  restored  to  his 

.proper  element,  and  mnrh  more  at  home  than  when  hnran<:uing 
from  the  busting  at  Maryleboue,  e\])Osing  dockyard  abuses,  or 
iiupodni^  licbatea  in  the  House  of  Coniiuons.  ^Kew,  if  any,  ollicers 
on  the  list  have  seen  the  varied  service  that  Sir  Charles  hw,  by 
land  OS  well  a*  sen;  for,  like  Sir  Sidne}'  Smith,  he  is  amphibious, 
and  enjoys  lighting  with  equal  gusto,  whether  ashore  or  aHoat« 
As  Sir  Sidney  was  mounted  and  in  the  field  at  Alexandria,  so  wa( 
Sir  Charles  at  Uiisaeo,  and  both  gathered  laurels  "  iu  the  immi< 
Mcnt  deadly  breach,"  at  Acre,  Sidon,  and  Beyroiit.     There  were 

I'clasa  of  men  in  the  last  war  called  "  fire-eaters,"  with  whom  baltte 
•wiw  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  who  were  never  thoroughly  happy 
except  when  within  the  smoke  and  smell  of  gunpowder ;  and  who 
cared  not  a  f^•^  whether  the  scene  of  action  was  a  seveuty-four,  a 

[f;vn-boat,  a  battery,  or  a  biU-side.  The  Napiers  were  all  of  this 
brigade,  and  bniver  and  better  warriors  never  hnndlcd  cold  iron, 
or  wore  a  uniform.  Not  long  ago,  four  of  the  family  might  have 
bceu  acen  nt  the  same  levee,  wearing  the  insignia  of  knighthoods 
won  bravely  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
VOL.  xxxTi.  a 
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Sir  Chftrles  Napier  is  descended  from  a  noble  race,  being  the 
grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Napier.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  volunteer  in  1799,  when  little  more  than  thirteen,  nnd  three 
years  later  became  a  midshipman  in  the  Greyhound,  32,  com- 
manded by  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Hoste,  a  pupil  of  Nelson,  and  one 
of  the  bright  ornaments  of  the  British  nary.  In  1805,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  the  Covrageux,  74,  and  was  present  at 
the  action  with  Admiral  Linois,  when  the  flag-ship  of  the  latter, 
the  Marenffo,  74,  and  the  Belle  P<mU  frigate,  were  taken.  In 
1808,  he  became  commander,  and  in  the  Reendt^  an  18-gun 
brig,  fought  a  very  smart  action  with,  and  beat  off,  a  French 
corvette.  La  DUigentc,  of  much  superior  force.  On  this  occasion, 
he  received  a  severe  wound ;  his  thigh  was  brokoi,  but  he  refused 
to  leave  the  deck.  In  February,  1809,  he  assisted  at  the  reduction 
(tf  Martinique,  and  scaled  Fort  Edward  with  a  very  small  number 
oi  men,  in  open  day,  by  which  achievement  the  operations  were 
much  shortened.  In  the  April  following,  be  materially  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  UHauUpouit,  74,  and  was  promoted  to  be  post- 
oaptain  in  consequence.  He  was  then  only  twenty-three,  and 
one  of  the  youngest  officers  of  that  rank  in  the  service.  During 
the  following  summer,  he  returned  home,  served  a  campaign  on 
shore  with  the  army  in  Portugal,  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  again 
wounded.  From  1811  to  1813,  he  was  actively  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  command  of  the  ThameSy  Furieux,  and  Eurpalus 
frigates.  With  the  last-named  vessel,  he  was  despatched  to  North 
America,  and  shared  in  the  brilliant  expedition  against  Alexan- 
dria on  the  Potomac.  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Sir  James  Gordon, 
who  commanded,  declared  in  his  despatches  that  he  owed  to 
Captain  Napier  more  obligations  for  his  effective  co-operation 
than  he  had  words  to  express.  Then  came  the  peace,  during 
which  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  laid  np  in  ordinary  for 
fourteen  years.  From  1829  to  1832,  he  was  employed  on  parti- 
cular service  in  the  Galatea,  42  ;  and  in  1833  occurred  the  great 
event  of  his  life,  his  complete  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when 
in  command  of  Don  Pedro's  fleet,  with  which  he  totally  destroyed 
the  more  numerous  and  powerful  armament  of  Don  Miguel,  and 
virtually  finished  the  contest  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal. 

On  the  Ist  July,  1839,  Captain  Napier  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Powerful,  84,  and  hoisted  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore,  as  second  to  Sir  Robert  Stopford.  During  the  two 
following  yc<irs,  the  gazettes  teemed  with  his  dashing  exploits  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
above  0000  prisoners,  to  rout  more  than  one  army,  and  to  capture 
several  fortresses.  After  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  memorable 
bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  proceeded  in  charge  of  a 
squadron  to  Alexandria,  where  he  landed,  and  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  which  the 
Sultan's  fleet  was  rescued  from  the  gripe  of  his  revolted  vassal. 
For  his  distinguished  services  he  was  created  a  K.C.B.  in  Dec 
1840,  and  received  the  tban)i8  of  Parliament.    He  has  also  been 
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compIimeDted   with   orders   and   crosses  from  the  sovereigns  of 
Kussta,  Auntrin,  Pnissin,  atid  Portugal.   On  the  9tb  Nor.  1846,  be 
became  an  ailmiral,  mid  hoi<itcd  \m  Hag:,  in  commnnd  of  the  ex- 
!periment.il  squadron,  on  board  the  St.  Vincen/.     In  April  last,  he 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  the  finest  fleet  thnt  ever  led  the 
•hores  of  Gn};Und,  and  if  the  ICmperor  of  RuwiH  continnes  ob- 
stinate, and  allows  him  the  opportunity,  he  irill^  in  all  jiruhnbilitj', 
jTtnm  a  peer  of  the  renlm.     But  he  is  too  old  a  practitioner  to 
Itnock  hi«  »hip«  to  pieces  in  a  useless  couAict  with  otonc  walls,  or 
,to  mttempt  desperate  euterprises  for  the  sake  of  h  flouribhin^  de> 
Itch.     We  conclude   this   brief  notice  by  observing   that    Sir 
Charles,  with  niaiiy  of  his  brother  officers,  has  handled  the  pen 
,  Vhcn  bis  Bvord  was  in  the  scnbbard,  and  has  adopted  the  motto  of 
'tam  Marti  qnam  Mcrcnrio."     He  is  the  author  of  several  profe*^} 
EaioBal  nrtictes  iu  the  Vmitd  Service  Journal,  aud  haa  also  pnb-I 
lod  "An  Acconnt  of  the  War  in  Portujral  between  Don  Pcdr^J 
Land  Don  Miguel,'*  and  auother  of  "The  War  iu  Syria.^     Withoutf 
Is^^R  into  any  question  as  to  the  literary  pretensions  of  thesej 
'vorka,  tfacT  are  valualtle  as  historical  documents,  and  abound  iai 
very  intenwting  details.     J)ut  the  Admiral  is  prc-eminentlr  a  muaj 
of  actiuu,  rather  than  a  votary  of  the  miduifrht  lamp;  the  quarter*! 
deck,  and  not  the  bnrenn,  is  his  Icptimntc  f^eld,  and  he  may  snfchf 
Icare  to  other*  the  taok  of  chronicling  the  deeds  which  have  est»*| 
blishcd  fur  him  an  uiid^'in^  reputnlioii. 

Tlie  *'  prutlenicii  of  J^igland  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  andj 
rend  f^-cttes  in  an  arm-chair,  over  a  comfortahle  break  fast- tabic 
eipceted  at  first  that  the  present  war  would  be  a  mere  party 
plcastire,  and   that    every   despatch   from  the   Black   Sen  or  the] 
I  Baltic  would   be  n   repetition  of  Ciesar'a  '*  Vmi.  liiti,  rici,"  whedj 
I  pharaaces  of  Pontus  ran  away  at  the  mere  sight  of  his  indomJtabU 
'legions.     We  have  no  wish  to  find  fault  with  «uch  commendabled 
patriotism,  or  to   check   convictions  of  British  prowess,  whicfaJ 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  go  &  considerable  way  towards  e«ta-] 
blishtng  the  fact.     But  euthusiastic  anticipation  cannot  jump  orer 
phyatcal  ohstnclcs,  or  force  an  enemy  to  action,  who  is  dcicrmined 
to  lie  etu«e,   like  a  tortoise  under   his  bIicII.     \Vheii  Lord  NeUoa; 
Mkiled  from  Port»ui<mth  in  ISOTi,  everybody  iM-'gan  to  calcnlatc  ho»j 
many  dnyit  and  weeks  would  olnpsc  before  news  arrived  of  th4 
destruction  of  the  combined  flcet«.     The  calculation  wiis  redacecll 
to  a  certainty,  for  all  the  world  e\|>ected  Ihey  would  come  out  nnc 
fiRlit,  which  thry  did  gallantly,  and  wrrc  l>rfltctt  like  j;enTlemeii/j 
Our  admirals  at  present  h»ve  to  deid  with  an  enemy  who  bur 
in  hulcs,  and  akulks  behind  walh  and  batteries.     To  r!;et  at   hii 
rrquirca  time,  circiimstauces,  and  opportunity;  all  of  which  mna 
«o-operate  before  a  great  result  can  be  safely  cipected.    Dcspcmt 
attempts  ore  soraetimes  attended  by  proportionate  adrantagesj' 
but  there  is  mtteh  to  qualify  a  triumph,  which  throw«  half  the 
Bntion  into  mourning.     Shakspcare,  who  knew  everything,   and 
ia  a  safe  authority  to  op]»eRl  to,  tells  us,  and  truly,  that  "a  victory 
i>  twice  ilsdf,  when  the  achiercr  brings  home  full  numbers." 
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WAR  AND  PEACE. 

Tbe  Eastern  quesdoa  and  the  Euteiii  war  have  both  assumed 
»  more  dieoing  and  a  more  certain  aspect.  We  now  know 
exactly  what  we  are  g«ng  to  fight  for,  and  how  we  are  to  fight 
lor  xu  The  Tioau<m  al  Austria  is  cleared  up,  that  of  Prussia  and 
Ae  len  of  Gcnnanr  defined  and  arowed.  We  know  what  con- 
coaBOBs  Kassa  was  prepared  to  make,  and  how  far  thej  fell 
i^Kt  <c  ^^  AwnaTM^  of  the  AlUea. 

Vas^  lefotKS  id  the  phui  adc^ited  for  the  present  prosecution 
ti  aatt  wxr.  i^  tm^arrment  of  the  whole,  or  chief  part,  of  the 
akl&K  iarctsf  sipcias  Seinsti^iQl,  we  shall  sar  little  more  than  wish 
s  sor-xsa..  Ve.  iBand,  retain  oar  opinion,  that  a  victory  in  the 
fiu£  2K  sm  AEiQBre  tfcaa  ten  sie|;ea.  In  order  to  beat  the 
^nwrnoHv.  •jtsAas*  it  wQ  be  fbosd  not  to  hare  been  advisable  to 
vcark  zaaiL  n  :»  ^cit  pasxioD  whidi  ther  have  chosen,  and 
wtaoEO.  I3iff  rini^  atcss  ssnx^.  The  Bnsaian  soldiers  have  given 
nsaixinsc  -maa  a.  Tatdr  eaooantas  with  the  Turks,  that  they  arc 
»R  «  5^wTTn-*t.  ic  saasxxiLor  reliable,  in  the  field,  as  their  repata- 
lam.  fispe  :atfiit  imnc  S^r.  Tie  officers  could  with  difficulty  make 
Qe  sniutrrs  i^-xz.  Xjw.  behind  walls  and  in  entrenchments,  de- 
*«fc"T>T^;  a.  3tiftK.  jifiL^sTT  <»&  nukc  soldieni  fight,  and  half-spirited 
MuoKTv  3it&>c  iiTic.  Tbtre  can  be  no  hesitation  and  no  turning 
^nerv.  Si  :^«r~3*~  im-irffg  the  Bossians  in  Sebastopol,  we  are 
-Mntai!»  {icvtn^  ^aeax.  OMir  utmost  advantages,  fiat  the  expe- 
.«i:\  vt  nnitf  :wnreiL'3tf  gallant  troops  of  two  countries  embarked, 
»K  :?  :ai*  'zjsK  iaaapsd.  in  the  enterprise  which  must  decide  at 
<«fc*  :ae  mieaerT^  jc  iae  Black  Sea,  it  would  be  ill-timed  and 
»aa»>x-.xa*  :u  .awii  jr  zt  crtdcise.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
j«  saiu  li  ;a*tiur  j£  :air  S^rQastt^Pol  expedition,  which  may,  after 
jkU  :ura  j«£  a  "imn^'y*  at  ^  open  field,  as  well  as  the  invest- 
'3KUV  A  t  ivrmr!«>~  Vtn  SssBins  are  retiring  in  haste  behind 
:iK-  ■,'^«:J,  ■arw.»:ug  :3tf  Ptatctpafioes  as  a  sop  to  Austria,  whilst 
UKw  :>istuivtios-tf*  iarrymgJiF  W  th*  Crimea.  They  canuot  arrive 
::x«'  :•«!  «ust  »it»rr  ^  «p«Mai£T  if  the  coast  be  well  watched. 
Sue  i  '.;k'»  4rrt»s  xtUce  we  have  reduced  the  fortress;  and  if 
5iis  :*in.y(vcuivuf>  :ujjeca>jr  with,  Ae  70,000  Russians  already 
oWiMiauii:  :  w  ^>mvV  oia  orerrafi  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Bk.'ucs  "ii  •i»»<''  -***.  w^uKhrr.  cojer  wiil  have  attained  their  ends, 
•Itu  atiutv  .iC  Vase  an  Wnvrttnoie  oeftrttW. 

■pK>  scrvatp."*^  aKK:*e  Ew  ueiucacin^  the  conquest  of  Sebas- 
kMtth.  an**  ^.tr»iiUijC  tae^  ailiitfd  armies  to  that  achievement,  is, 
I^c^^u««  ;iwc  ;3v*  Kypj!*it  wiaiscec  has  declared  the  existence  of 
thtf  swaiBK****"*  *-"^"«*  =*  5iis  hi;horto  impregnable  port,  within 
^m  ihMun-'  «"i  >tc  sCwutt  «rf  vTynstantinopI*,  incompatible  with 
j^  j^v"***?  ■'*  '^  ^.*ctwaaa  Eaipinf.  His  Iwlship  even  hinted, 
^^  ^  tUilUHin^^*Tf  *'^*  ^^^  cisadel  was  one  of  the  necessary 
imt  v^  tftfMV^     ^^  *^  afajnutng,  for  the  Emperor   of 
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Kussin  could  ncrcr  coTuwnt  to  such  r  condition.  The  only  way 
to  obtain  it,  was  to  execute  it ;  and  Sebnstopol,  once  destroyed, 
tbe  Emperor  Nicholas  may  bt-  brought  to  listen  to  the  other 
torrns  of  peace. 

It  WHS  with  the  greatest  pleasure  thnt  wo  perused  these  terma, 
ns  laid  down  so  clearly  and  nbly  by  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Hnys.    Thcj 
conditions  of  peace,  as  cither  delineated  iu  Ijord  John  Russell'Mj 
vpeech,  or  in  the  articles  of  the  oaiuiatcria]  papers^  struck  us  aa  pi 
sentin^  almost  interminable  objections  to  peace.     They  spoke 
niateriul  guarantees,  of  depriving  Russia  of  some  of  Ijcr  actus 
territories,  and  of  insisting  on  the  iu(io[)ciidcnee  of  the  Circnssiai 
coast — conditions  which  it  would  require  five  years'  cnmpnigning|1 
and  successful  ciimpai-;ning  too,  to  force  Russia  to  submit  to.     Th< 
French  minister  sweeps  away  all  that  was  overweening  and  im-l 
practicable  in  these  demands,  and  limits  them  to  what  is  abso-j 
lutely  nccc«£ary  to  the  rastonition  of  independence  to  Turkey^ 
vithuut   insisting   on    nught  that   is   pccutinrly   humiliating 
RusMft.     It  docs  not  idlude  to  the  Circassian  coast,  makes  nt 
lOCDtion  of  material  guarantees;  and,  with  rcKjicet  to  the  grci 
naral  force  which  Ru8:«ia  has  collected  in  the  I'^uxinc,  it  propo<ici 
to  counterbalance  it  by  oi)ening  that  sea  to  the  nnvies  of  other 
powers,  ruthcr  than  by  requiring  Rustiia  to  give  up  fleet,  fortresiij 
or  territory.     The  demands  of  the  I'rcnch  GoTcmmcnt  arc  cmi-, 
Tteotty  prnctienl,  useful,  fair,  and  necessary.     And  a  war  curried 
on  for  ihem  will  have  a  clear  and  determined  aim,  well  worth 
struggling  for  with  all  the  resources  of  two  great  empires. 

TJie  first  condition  thnt  the  jillied  Governnietits  insist  upon  is,] 
that  the  Protectorate  of  the  Principalities,  including  Servla,  bei 
trauHferred,  not  to  Austria,  ns  nn  nrtieto  in  the  I'imes  niciit;oued,j 
hut  to  the  powers  of  Europe  collectively.  The  second  is  tlie  open- 
ing  of  the  Dniiube.  And  here,  it  must  be  observed  iu  justice  to' 
Russia,  that  when  the  English  cruisers  the  other  day  took  sound- 
ings in  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  they  found  the  depth 

lOf  water  much  greater  than  had  been  reported.    The  third  de- 

tSiand  is  the  nivinion  ur  ulirogiitiun  of  the  Trenty  of  the  Straits,  by 
which   Russia  n-ally  obtained   the  command   of  them,  and   the 

.monopoly  of  the  Black  Sea,  whilst  English  and  IiVench  men-of- 
war  could  not.  even  in  stress  of  weather,  do  so  much  as  anchor 
within  the  Dardanelles.  The  last  of  M.  Dronyn's  conditions  is 
the  nboHtton  uf  nil  religious  protectorate  over  tbe  Christian 
nynhs  uf  Turkey — a   must  impurtaut  demand^  aa  it  implies  n 

r  waiving  hr  Prance  of  her  protectorate  over  the  Latin  Church  of 
tbe  islands  and  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  tbe  keen  assertiou  of  this 
light  by  France  which  led  to  all  our  present  rmbarrnssinents; 
and  it  IN  fniiik  and  noble  of  the  French  Emperor  to  forego  this 
claim,  on  the  condition  that  Russia  foregoes  hers.     We  must  eon- 

,&n,  however,  tbnl  this  isthc  condition  to  which  Rnimia  willop|>09e 
Ipreatest  reluttance.  We  mny,  by  amw,  reduce  tlie  Ctar  of 
Rua«in  to  forego  his  protecturntc  of  the  Greek  Church  de  /ado, 
but  that  we  shall  ever  compel  him  to  admit  \b\«  \n  &  «Q\e.xEin. 


tRMtf,  «e  doftbt.  '  It  voaM  be  a  dearonement.  ^e  monardi 
^o  Mpwd  aadi  a  daoK,  ooidd  nerer  hold  np  his  head  in  Ktusia, 
wmi,  in  troth,  should  abdicate.  If  iniisted  on,  this  will  be  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  war  of  the  accomplishment  of  peace. 

For  our  own  pazt,  we  casBot  bat  connder  a  joint  protectorate 
•f  all  the  povcn  over  the  Chriatians  of  Turkey  as  in  nowiw 
dmgenws  or  iBiaucal  to  the  Porte  That  protectorate,  it  is 
yhin,  the  OuistieB  powcw  mnt  continoe  Tirtnallj  to  exeroae. 
ne  Gotei^nenU  of  Eon^ie,  after  faaviog  saved  the  Ottoman 
Knr|rT",  cannot  aUov  that  caipitc  to  Bake  use  of  its  ascendancy 
•■4  hi— [ih  to  civsh  or  oppreai  the  Christians ;  but  when  tlu 
law  1 6 1 1  Ml  <  takes  place  in  the  name  of  united  Europe,  the  Porte 
Imb  BotUn^  to  fienr  froa  the  ex^ncies,  the  ambition,  or  the  inso- 
kare  of  anj  one  of  thnu  Th^  Bmperar  of  Rnasia  has,  we  know, 
akcmir  consented  to  the  joint  protectorate — an  important  coneet- 
SMB  on  hie  pwt.  Whether  it  will  be  worth  while  prolon^ng  the 
var.  in  «eder  to  ntablcA  a  no-protectontte,  instead  of  a  joint  proteC' 
tmt^  a  Rfld  and  Tiitnal  protectorate  bcin^  to  be  maintained  and 
OMicixJ  all  the  tiBr.  icaains  to  be  decided.  The  difference  is 
evsiendr  an  aSair  of  words,  not  things.  As  long  as  Abdol- 
Me^jiti  is  on  the  throne,  and  Beschid  Pacfaa  vizier,  snch  a  pro- 
tectorate will  not,  and  need  not,  exist ;  bat  if,  at  any  fntnre  day,  a 
Snkan  sbonid  arise  of  the  old  fanatic  school  and  temper;  and 
shonU  he  and  his  I'lenaa,  presuming  on  any  supposed  triumph, 
procvcd  ooce  more  to  renew  the  old  mode  of  treatiog  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Poite,  all  the  abrogations  of  the  protectorate, 
and  all  the  treaties  in  the  world  to  that  effect,  will  not  prevent 
Knssot  and  other  Christian  powers  interfering,  and  if  not  by  the 
li^ts  accraing  Croa  the  Treaties  o£  Kifinardje  and  Bucharest,  by 
li^ts  soil  Bwre  sncicd  and  urgent,  the  rights  of  common  sense 
aiidof  hnnMnity. 

And  hc««  let  «a  notice  one  of  the  greatest  monstrosities  ever 
nttned  within  the  walk  ef  Parliament.  Mr.  Layard  did  not  shrink. 
fiMBi  proposing  there,  that  the  Christian  Greeks,  liberated  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  should  be  re-subjected 
to  Musstilnan  dwnination.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  of  Turkish  Gorerament,  central  or  provincial,  inevitably  de- 
pends ou  the  personal  rbaiacter  of  the  mier  for  tbe  time  being, 
that  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Mahomedan  Government  is  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  Saltan  or  the  Pasha;  when  it  ia  known 
that,  instead  of  Torkish  policies  and  modes  of  government  being 
divided  into  Whig  and  T«t,  they  are  separated  into  Reformers, 
who  are  humane  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  did 
&natic  Turks,  who  think  it  the  height  of  wisdom  and  devotion  to 
cutoff  Christian  heads  and  destroy  Christian  institutions;  when  it 
is  in  the  course  of  events  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  one  of 
these  parties  and  policies  shoold  alternate  with  the  other;  con- 
tem[Jating  and  knowing  these  contingeocin,  for  any  one  to 
come  forward  and  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  protectorate,  and 
W  the  Turkic  Government  shall  be  le&  free  to  do  what  it  lists. 
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la  merely  avotding  n  present  difficultj  br  the  creation  of  a  rttU 
greater  uoe  at  uo  distant  day. 

But  wheti,  ill  addition  to  this,  a  friend  of  bumanitv  and  n  rege- 
nerator of  the  Enst  dimes  forward  to  propose  iu  full  Parliament 
ibat  a  nation  of  Chrtstinns,  nnd  of  Greeks  too,  t^oremed  by  tbeir 
owu  hiws  imd  their  umu  xuthurilit^'x,  shall  bu  t'c-sabjccted  to  the 
arbitrary  atui  htnlcssirulcof  MusauJnians,  merely  hecait5c  the  iMus- 
ftuliiiu!»  happen  tA  be  the  iKtlitienl  silly  o(  En^hmd  for  the  mumeot. 
— lucb  aa  STowal  of  poUtical  selfish ucsa,  :ui(l  coiiteoipt  of  all 
priodple,  and  all  ctvilizAtiun,  aiul  all  right,  ia  a  mDiislroaity.  That 
Mich  an  opiuiun  should  hnve  been  uttered  in  Parliament  in  the 
uinctcentb  cvutury,  and  toleratud  there,  is  one  of  the  tncts  which 
will  amvt-y  a  titimip  tulln^tish  cUaracterj  humanity,  nnd  justice, 
that  hiatlurj^j  wc  rt(;rct  to  say,  will  have  to  up^>reci;Ue  and  to 
record. 

Greece  fortunately  has  not  been  given  over  for  massacre  to  an 
Omcr  Vriooe  or  an  Ibrahim.  Uoder  the  coDstitutioual  rule  of  s 
Mavrocordato,  the  clivssic  livnd  may  once  mure  prosper,  will  be 
caiabled  to  discover  its  true  inten-sts  and  its  true  prospects  of 
pCHtnea*,  and  may  yet  prove  oue  of  the  most  efficieut  guardians 
of  the  g;eneral  interestB  of  Western  Kurope.  of  civilization  and  in- 
dependence in  the  I^evant. 

If  the  state  to  which  Circece  has  been  restored  affords  erery 
GKBse  of  oon^atulalion,  hi  does,  fur  the  first  time  in  thi^  struggle, 
the  attitudu  of  Austria  appear  more  duiiiiite  and  ttatiafiictory. 
After  lon^  hesitation  Austna  has  declared,  that  not  only  llussia 
must  withdraw  from  the  Priucipalilies,  but  that  xunrAntei-s  must 
be  taken  against  her  ever  re-entering  them.  The  treaties  between 
ilussia  and  tlie  Porte  must  bo  lorn  up,  others  substituted,  no 
kwger  Iciivinj;  her  cither  the  protecLurate  of  the  Principalities 
or  of  the  bauube.  Austria  making  such  a  declaration  as  this  is 
tant*mouiit  tu  her  passing  the  Rubicon,  and  deserting  the  alliance 
of  the  Kaat  lur  that  ot  the  West.  All  the  demands  bitlierto  made 
by  Anatria  of  Russia  might  have  been  construed  as  efforts  made 
in  behall'  of  peace,  and  with  a  feeling  of  friendship  as  much  for 
Boaa'm  aa  for  the  Western  Foners ;  but  to  insUt  that  idl  the 
treaties  by  which  Roasia  baa  been  tying  up  the  Porte  for  the  last 
century  kfaould  be  abrogated,  and  at  tlie  same  tiioc  to  transfer  the 
protectorate  of  Scrvia,  of  Wallacbia,  and  Moldavia,  from  Kusaw 
to  heracif — for  giving  it  to  the  joint  powers  ia  scarcely  less — this 
is  breaking  openly  with  the  Cxar,  nnd  defying  him.  It  it  placing 
Austria  in  its  old  position  of  military  and  imperial  antagonism, 
and  altogctbcr  cmancipntiug  it  from  its  previous  position  of  sub- 
aerrieiicy.  It  is  a  position  that  Austria  cnn  only  maintain  by 
I  Mdvanctng  her  armies.      For  having  so  provoked  Hnssia,  Austriil 

H       mutt  bumble  that  power;  or  should  sliu  heiitatc  to  do  so,  aba 
H      jncrely  incurs  inevitable  and  periious  retaliation. 
H  The  court  of  Vienna  hesitated  Cor  a  long  time,  and  has  shown 

H  the  extreme  of  caution  and  timidity.  In  attempting  to  bring 
H  Primia  along  with  her  into  antagonism  with  Rnsiia,  AnitruL,  a& 
■      we  Jon^  aiace  foretold,  iailed  otterly.    Tke  trcaxv  <A  ixuiAnA 
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guftrantee  of  one  anotlier's  territories— a  treaty  which  enabled 
Priisfiia  to  rtslrniii  Austriii  hitherto — niiiy  be  said  to  be  broken. 
Austria,  instead  of  making  its  dematiiU  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, conjointly  with  Frussin,  uow  makes  them  singly — a  plain 
admission  of  the  breach  between  the  tiro  great  powers  of  Oer- 
many.  Austria  thus  takes  its  stmid  alone;  whiUt  all  the  courtu 
of  Germany  arc,  it  is  to  be  feai-ed,  iii  secret  understanding  with 
Russia.  Tliis  puts  n  new  face  on  tlie  map  of  that  country ;  for 
whilst  all  the  courts  and  the  Conservatives  side  with  Riussia,  the 
people  and  the  ConatitutionaUsts  sympathise  with  the  [lolicy  of 
Austria.  The  youn?  Emperor  begins  to  feci  his  position  in  this 
respect;  and  Hccordin<;ly  we  see  an  amnesty  granted  to  Lom- 
bat^y,  and  a  serious  talk  of  the  resuscitation  of  a  constitution  fur 
tinngary;  not  a  democratic  one,  perhaps,  -  but,  iu  fine,  a  con- 
stitution. 

Should  Austria  dcfinitirety  cast  dovn  the  gnuntU^t  to  Russia, 
(and  she  has  now  every  appearance  of  »o  doing,)  the  struggle  is  uo 
longer  bctn-ccn  the  Czar  and  the  Western  Powcru ;  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Wcstcni  Powers,  joined  with  Austria,  are  too  strong- 
for  hira,  and  must  crush  him.  The  policy  of  Russia  hitherto  has 
been  to  di;fy  the  Western  Puwcra,  and  coiicihatc  Austria.  Should 
it  appciir  that  nothini;  will  conciliate  Austria  but  Russians  aban- 
doning her  traditional  designs  upon  Turkey,  then  Rossiii  will, 
no  doubt,  nbandou  the  hope  of  conciliating  Austria,  hut  will 
prefer  trying  to  satisly  the  Western  Towel's,  in  order  to  fall  with 
ncr  full  weight  upon  Austria.  The  rivalry  is  henceforth  between 
Russia  and  .A.uatri«,  which  rcassumes  its  old  pretension  of  Iwing 
au  Eastern  and  a  uiaritime  power.  In  »uch  a  struggle  we  cannot 
nbnnduti  Austria. 

The  great  hope,  however,  is,  that  she  will  be  fully  able  to  defend 
herself;  and  that  in  the  coUisiou  between  Austrian  and  Russinn 
armies,  the  former  mny  be  found  superior.  We  still  adhere  to 
the  opiuion,  that  the  winning  of  n  battle  or  battles  on  the  Pruth 
or  the  Dnieper  can  alone  put  a  termination  to  the  present  war. 
Victory  in  the  field,  not  the  capture  of  this  or  that  fortress,  can 
decide  it.  If  Austria  be  able  to  achieve  the  above,  aided  by  such 
dtrcnion  as  wc  arc  making  in  the  Crime-a,  Russia  can  do  nothing 
for  the  present  save  succumb,  trusting  to  the  growing  strength  of 
its  empire,  auil  to  better  poliey  and  direction  iu  the  future,  to 
rccorcr  the  vantage  ground,  which,  under  Kicliohis,  It  has  lost. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  decision  should  be  arrived 
at  quickly ;  and  if  the  court  of  Austria  were  wise,  it  would  make 
its  armies  march  at  once  Co  that  decision :  for  shonid  the  iror 
endure,  Prussia  will  be  called  into  it^ — Germany  wilt  be  divided, 
not  into  parties  contending  in  a  federal  axacmbly,  but  belligerents 
conibtttiiig  in  the  field.  If  all  Euroi)c  be  then  fiung  into  open 
irar,  ^to  know  not  what  military  events  or  geniuses  may  arise  iind 
spring  up  to  change  the  entire  atate  of  international  politics,  and 
jinputK  the  palm  of  power  more  than  the  extreme  of  Russian  am- 
bition  could  have  done. 
T/icre  »re  some  persons  exceedingly  attiwM*  tViA  tVi«'«M«Uould 
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tlios  continue  and  extend.  They  tliiiik  tlmt  if  all  Europe  was 
(lung  iuto  trouble  nnd  diiiacnsion,  lliu  liberals  and  constitulion- 
alista — the  people,  in  fine — would  he  Bhlc  to  assert  nnd  rccovrr 
their  own.  We  differ  altugether  from  those  hopes,  and  dissent 
from  auy  such  cnlctdations.  The  couHcqiienco  of  a  ^'cueml  war  in 
Europe  would  be,  to  take  the  y^mtli  nnd  manhood  of  the  Conti- 
nuiit,  and  mukc  BoUlicnt  of  it ;  the  leading  spirita  of  tlic  genera- 
tion would  become  otticcrs  and  f^enernlB,  and  tlicy  would  bcromo 
interested  in  war  ns  n  gain  and  as  a  profession.  AVhat  look  place 
in  France  nndzr  N'apoluon  would  then  recur  throughout  Europe. 
Militnry  ideas,  military  aims,  niililary  inlcreHls,  railitari-  honour, 
would  predominate  over  nil  others.  Cinlians  would  be  niicc  more 
coinidured  as  mere  Pt'kins.  A  liberal  pnrtj*  would  he  reduced  ttk 
a  few  adventurers  and  a  few  phi]a<!0))hers  in  morning  gowns  and 
■Uppers.  If  the  hardships  of  war  made  citizens  be  mutinous 
here,  or  peasantry  rise  in  rebellion  there,  the  militnry  would 
crush  iheni  without  remorse.  Europe  would  become  once  more  a 
camp,  which  would  preclude  nil  possibility  of  eonstitutional  or 
represeutattve  assemblies,  not  only  durin«;  the  war,  but  for  ton  or 
fifteen  years  after  it.  If  democracy  knew  its  interest*,  it  would 
never  appeal  to  arms,  or  ucrcr  do  aught  that  would  favour  the 
fid)ricatiou  of  soldiers. 

See  how  the  great  cause  of  liberty  has  lost  nlrciidy  even  by  the 
fint  sound  of  arms.  We  Eiif^lish  are  uecessarily  iudifferent  to 
it.  We  cannot  look  the  gift-horse  of  the  French  alliance  in  the 
mouth,  and  cavil  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  nature  of 
his  rule;  neither  can  we  denounce  Austria  for  its  despotism. 
Our  tciiderucM  for  the  cau»e  of  Italy  or  of  Hungary  sinks  before 
the  imperative  interest  of  self-preservation  and  the  maintenance 
of  Ihe  balance  of  power.  Kossuth  may  harangue,  and  Mazzini 
may  denounce ;  we  can  listen  to  neither,  ^^'e  have  higher  interests 
■t»takc  than  the  consideration  of  whether  Lombardy  or  Hungary 
nreto  be  advanced  in  the  rank  of  constitutional  states.  We  are 
anxious  for  the  ludependeuce  and  balance  of  power  uf  Europe  and 
of  the  world;  and  the  fate  of  the  noblest  local  patriots  or  patriot- 
ism sinks  into  the  shade  by  the  aide  of  the  great  European 
^ueatiun. 

Were  the  wnr  terminated  now  or  speedily,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
Au-isia  l>cing  in  a  military  sense  chcck*mated  by  the  three  allien, 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  their  cunditious,  then,  indcctt,  tlio 
liberal  cause  throughout  Europe  would  have  gained  immensely. 
Because,  although  peace  was  re$tore<^,  the  two  great  nitlitnry 
despotisms  uf  the  east  of  Europe  would  be  still  rivals,  still  hostile, 
still  mistm.stful  of  each  other,  and  obliged  to  scrk  strength  in  the 
wny  of  popularity  and  progress.  More  than  this,  Austria  nud 
Pniasia  would  he  in  antngoni^ni,  with  Hussia  no  longer  supreme 
over  b<ith,  to  compel  them  to  be  rctj^)gnide  and  be  despotic.  The 
mere  lilVing  of  the  weight  of  Russia  from  off  Orrmnny,  and  the 
destruriion  of  \\Kr  preatirje,  will  prove  a  far  greater  pood  to  liberty 
Than  if  Huugary  lind  vindicated  il«  independence  bv  rtto^. 

We  bare  no  right,  however,  to  augur  uni«lcrT\^\Aei\  ot  \«\ft\«i^- 
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tioDal  success.  Austrin  may  still  hesitate;  and  aflcr  lulling  ghvn 
the  ^cnt  provocatiuii,  may  shrink,  from  9upporttD|;  it  with  Tigunr. 
She  may  merely  advance  iiitu  Walhichia,  and  leaving  the  Ruuian 
arm}  unoccupied  and  unmcnaccd  bclov  the  Pmth,  shn  mar  allow 
the  Csar  to  drift  oS*  the  grvater  part  uf  tier  forcei  to  the  Crimea, 
and  BO  prulon<r  the  war  there  till  the  winter.  All  this  will  be  fatal 
for  Austria.  The  Turks  arc  eridcntly  thrpatcneU  more  scrioualy 
in  Armenia  thiiu  on  the  Dnnabe,  nnd  their  chief  cfTorls  will  dot 
be  directfd  to  the  Asiatic  frontier;  there  is  a  talk  of  rwn  trans- 
ferring Omcr  Vacha  tbitlker.  Thi*,  of  coune,  ma,T  be  done  if  the 
Austrian^  undertake  to  prosecute  the  war,  hoverer  uwctiTelf,  ia  _ 
the  Principalities  alone,  and  prefer  doing  so.  ■ 

.  But  wliiUt  further  nttentiou  of  both  belligerent  countric*  ia 
directed  to  the  Black  Sen,  no  less  serious  operatiaus  are,  no  doubt, 
intended  in  the  Baltic.  These  operations  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  aecrccy,  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  dreadful  blunder  b}' 
which  the  ministerial  journal  announced,  on  the  20th  of  July,  that 
the  attempt  un  tjcbastopol  was  to  take  place  that  day,  the  expedi- 
tion having  already  arrived;  the  annuunccmcut,  too,  accompa- 
nied by  mention  of  the  different  landing-places  and  their  advan- 
tagu^  All  this  was  done  with  the  inevitable  alertness  of  pabUcity. 
when  tlie  expedition  was  in  reality  nut  prepared  to  start  even,  m 
the  middle  r>f  August. 

The  commauders  in  the  Baltic  have  contrived  to  set  the  puUic 
and  their  caterers  altogether  off  their  scent ;  the  declaration  of 
Admiml  Berkeley  having  led  us  to  suppu^e  that  Cronatadt  and 
SneaUorg  are  impregnable.  No  rntiuiud  ninii,  howerer,  cam 
believe  that  tbc  French  Kmperor  has  sent  12,(X)0  soldiers  to  the 
Baltic  fur  the  mere  capture  of  Boniarsund  and  the  Alawl  islaoda. 
Troops  and  guaa  still  continue  to  embark  at  Calais  and  be  wafted 
to  the  Baltic.  They  cannot  be  for  Bomnrsund,  over  which  the 
allied  flags  already  Doat :  so  that  we  may  expect  uperations  to  take 
place  in  the  (jnif  of  Finland,  tdmost  as  importiuit  as  that  against 
Sebaatopol.  The  camp  of  Bouloj^nc,  instead  of  decreasing,  or 
bcinf!  emptied  by  the  divisions  which  hare  already  sailed  for  the 
Baltic,  are,  on  tbc  contrary,  more  filled  with  troops  than  ever. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  no  doubt  judges  tliat  the  Baltic 
has  as  much  need  of  being  set  free  from  the  dictatDrahtp  of 
Kuiinn  as  the  Blnck  Sea  has.  Prussia  and  Russia  being  apparently 
united  in  supporting  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  power,  it  behoves 
France  and  England  to  look  seriously  to  some  counterpoise.  If 
tbey  seek  to  make  Turkey  strong  and  inde])eadent,  because  it  holds 
the  keys  of  tlie  Kusiuc,  so  it  is  equally  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  power  which  commands  the  Sound.  As  to  Denmark,  it  ia 
evidently  but  a  Russian  province,  under  a  dynasty,  too,  that  ia 
about  to  expire.  Instead  of  lending  their  hand  to  the  soecession 
of  tbe  Uuu»e  of  Glucksburg,  the  allies  might  resuscitate  the 
welt-known  scheme  for  uniting  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
and  then  plant  one  great  empire,  necessarily  anti-Russian,  astride 
the  catraiive  o(  tbe  Baltic.  Such  a  policy  as  this  would  be  far 
better  than  argiag  iSwcden  to  nndeitake  tVic  cou^^e«t.  f^i  kWaad, 
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laon  that  Russia  could  ncTcr  make,  and  which  would  lead  to 
an  Fternal  struggle.  Finland  is  at  the  ven,-  door  of  the  Kusbtnn 
capital.  Russia  catmut  hti  said  to  fsist  without  it,  whilst  ii  is  uot 
at  all  Dcccssarj'  to  tlic  coni|>lction  of  a  SircdijiU  empire.  Fiulnud 
vuuld  be  n  soorce  of  weaJcucss,  not  streugtb,  to  Swedeii,  whilst^ 
on  tho  contrary,  the  threo  Scandinavian  kingdoms  would  help  and 
raaimify'  each  other,  and  form  a  naval  and  military  power  of 
aimust  the  first  order. 

Hr  the  accoQuts  which  reach  n^  from  the  southern  shore* 
of  tiic  Haltic,  it  would  appear  as  if  Rtu:«ia  feared  neither  Uic 
■tlsck  of  the  great  forCresMis  in  the  Galf  of  Finland,  nor  a  niodi- 
Ication  of  the  ScandinaTinn  kingdoms.  AVhnt  they  seem  to  ex- 
pect, is  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  some  of  the  semi-Germau,  semi- 
Polish  provinces  of  Russia — Rig^i,  perhaps,  or  elsewhere.  Against 
ftUT  such  attempt  tlicy  are  making  large  ji reparations.  But,  how- 
ever achcmes  of  this  kind  might  be  meditated  in  springy,  at  the 
fini  breaking  up  of  tbe  ice,  it  is  little  probable  that  (licy  would 
be  Dndertakeu  at  a  later  season  of  the  year,  great  loss  and  risk 
bring  to  be  incurred  for  no  permanent  advantage. 

But  that  the  season  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  more 
Mtfioo*  achievement  in  the  Baltic  than  the  capture  of  Bomar- 
mid^  we  do  not  l^elierc.  And  if  Schastupol  and  Swe:iburg  be 
Ksnita  of  the  campaign,  neither  the  year  nor  its  expenses  will 
have  been  thrown  away,  even  though  they  may  not  produce 
peace.  Active  and  snccessful  operations  in  the  field  con  alone  do 
that. 


P.S,  The  last  accoimts  from  the  Black  Sea  arc  most  nntoward. 
tlicy  represent  the  French  as  so  cut  up  by  cholera  and  dumoml- 
iird  by  its  etfecta,  as  to  leave  Marshal  Ht.  Arnaud  doubtful  as  to 
the  poi«il>()itr  of  undertaking  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  The 
Marshal  is  represented  as  never  having  been  well-disposed  to  the 
■chcme.  If  so,  our  having;  allowed  it  to  interfere  wilh  an  advance 
mto  Vallachia,  where  we  ahonld  have  had  far  more  healthy  quar- 
ters and  more  abundance  in  Bucharest,  was  a  fatal  mistake. 

If  the  expedition  to  Sebastopol  be  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  French  army  and  tbeir  want  of  Irauspurtt,  the 
English  army  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lose  the  whole  campaign, 
which  will  have  a  very  bad  cffcot.  It  might  sail  at  once  for 
ArtOttm,  and  it  could,  ere  the  autumn  van  over,  completely 
fcrtroy  the  Russian  power  in  Georpa,  and  give  thai  superiority  to 
tbe  Turkish  arby  in  that  region,  without  which  the  Sultan  runs 
the  risk  of  losing  Kars  and  Erzcrouro.  If  this  be  not  di>De,  the 
campaigo,  on  the  whole,  will  have  been  a  failure. 
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It  is  rcmarknblc  thiit  the  liiutorinu  Rankc  sliouUl  have  written 
n  Tolumc — iind  one  of  his  licst  volumes — npou  Turkey  and  Spain, 
joiuiiig  them  together  in  one  series  of  rcmiirks,  as  if  they  were 
pronuces  of  the  sannt  etnpirc  and  [uirts  of  the  same  K}'8tem.  And 
no  doubt  t)icre  is  great  aifinity,  ns  there  has  "been  great  nnta- 
;;uiiism,  between  the  races,  which  bcth  tu-dny  »rc  struggling  fur 
regciicmtion,  iind  dcninmling  Kuro|)('iiii  nttcnttun. 

At  the  prcscat  niciucut,  uo  politician  is  prepared  or  inclined  to 
cooaidcr  any  country  for  itself  or  by  itself.  What  men  contem- 
plate ftt  present,  is  Kuropc  in  the  mass,  its  prospects,  and  the 
events  or  the  results  ot'  the  struggle  that  is  in  progress.  Wiiea 
one  looks  at  Spiiin,  therefure,  it  is  the  s.'inie  as  when  one  looks  at 
Tiirltey;  the  connection  of  cither  with  Ibc  rest  of  Kuroiie,  aiid 
their  indueiice  oil  the  greiit  political  drama  of  the  d.iy,  are  of  far 
more  impuvtancc,  or  iit  least  of  far  greAter  iiitercHt,  thau  the 
exclusively  national  politics  of  any.  There  was  a  time  when  one 
night  take  part  with  AcEchid  or  with  Riza,  with  Espartero  or 
Narvaez.  But  peraounl  heroism  aud  preference  have  dwiuiUed ; 
even  preference  between  liberal  and  illiberal,  between  constitu- 
tions and  despotisms,  Imve  iilmost  diwipjieared. 

The  question,  tlicrcfore,  with  rej^ard  to  the  Peninsula  is,  how 
far  it  is  likely  tu  become  uguin  u  tirst-ra.te  power,  and  to  weigh  as 
such  in  the  scale  of  Knropc.  At  present,  Spain  is  a  second-rate 
power,  and  Portugal  a  fifth-rale ;  their  chief  importance  has  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  English  and  French  Govem- 
mcut3  quarrelling  aliout  them  ;  but  of  themselves  they  arc  little 
or  nothing,  as  'm  evident  from  the  last  year,  \Yhen  England  and 
Franre  were  in  no  conditiiui  ur  circumstnnces  to  quarrel  for  any 
such  points.  The  slate  of  the  Peninsula,  its  force  or  weakncsft, 
freedom  or  servitude,  is  much  more  important  to  France  than  to 
Us.  It  is,  in  fnet,  only  important  tu  us,  in  prupurliun  as  we 
consider  Prance  as  a  rival  and  an  antagonist ;  for  then  wc  want 
Spain  to  be  independent  of  France  and  hostile  to  it.  And,  io 
fact,  it  wiLs  (jur  antagonism  tu  Prance,  which  made  us,  during 
these  Uiat  two  centnrica,  so  anxious  to  render  Spain  independent 
uf  French  influence.  Let  England  and  France  be  firm  friends, 
nnd  it  is  uf  little  consequence  to  cither  what  Spaniards  may  think 
or  may  do. 

And  this  was  the  great  mistake  of  the  House  of  Orleans  and  of 
nil  its  state^^raen.  The  true  force  and  position  of  Louis  Philippe 
was,  as  King  uf  France,  in  complete  amity  with  Kuglnud;  and, 
as  such,  dictating  to  the  rest  of  Europe — the  poaition,  in  fact, 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  seized.  InstcftH  of  *>•'■•  ' 
PliJli/jpc,  buth  in  Syria  and  in  Spain,  pro''^ 
*/r//»  existed  between  France  and  Eoje* 
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vu  but  n  name  aud  a  sbam.  The  CMiosequencc  was,  timt  he 
derived  no  real  benelit  or  dimity  from  that  aUinoce,  such  as 
Napoleon  hits  done.  In  fact,  Louis  Philippe's  bclinvjour  to 
England  was  that  of  a  prince  meditating  aud  prepnriug  for  a 
foturc  TTar  with  it.  "Whereas  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  acts  &% 
if  peace  was  the  normal  nud  uatunil  state  between  the  cuuutrivs. 
Sucli  being  the  relations  between  France  and  Kiighind,  tlic  atuto 
of  Spain  is  a  circuraatance  of  inferior  importance.  Of  course  the 
French  Court  is  iuteresteil  In  preserving  Madrid  from  the  rule 
of  any  party,  which  would  uflbrd  refuge  aud  ruuiitcnaticc  to  the 
exiles  of  France,  democrat  or  other.  And  Kugland  is  interested 
in  keeping  the  trade  ui'  Spain  upea,  and  the  debts  of  Spain  to 
Knglitihtncn  paid.  As  llus  Eiupcrcir  Najiolcon  himself  ta  be- 
coming a  free-trader,  his  policy  is  not  the  narrow  one  of  demand- 
ing preferential  duties  and  treatment  in  Spanish  ports.  His 
■new*  of  government  mar  not  be  the  same  aft  ours;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  in  bigoted  in  hi^  political  opiuion^,  or  that  he 
believes  absolutism,  liovrever  necessnr)'  at  present  for  France,  to 
be  equally  indinpensablc  for  other  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
tfic  llaiperor  of  tlie  I'Veuch  supports,  and  has  supported,  a  liberal 
and  eoostitutioual  party  in  Piedmont. 

MorcoTcr,  the  present  Government  of  France  has  no  party  in 
Spain,  nor  ia  there  any  party  to  be  found  in  Spain  that  has 
a^nity  to  the  Kmpcror  and  his  system.  Louis  Philippe  nia- 
Jinked  Spain  through  the  Moderados  and  the  Queen-Mother. 
Xngland  exercised  influence  thntugh  Espnrtero  luid  the  Kx- 
althdoa.  Xapolcon  favours  the  Church,  no  donht,  but  it  would 
be  dtUicult  to  make  the  t>panish  monks  put  trust  iu  the  nephew 
rof  Mapnleun  the  First.  The  SpaniHh  towns  are  idtra>liberal,  the 
tiSpanish  ariitocTftcy  has  the  prejudices  of  its  order.     There  is,  ia 

:t,  no  clats  of  Spiiuiarda  ou  which  the  present  ruler  of  France' 
^conld  ddpend  for  support ;  and,  accordingly,  if  Lout!)  Napoleon, 
be  as  wise  with  regard  to  Spain,  as  he  has  shown  himself  in  hia 

lUcy  with  regard  to  other  eouutries,  he  will  interfere  with  it  as 
Ittle  as  possible,  and  not  more  than  he  requisite  for  his  own 
security. 

There  has,   however,  been  one  event   mooted,  u-hieh  would,. 
indeed,  change  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  whole  Peniniula, 
and  render  not  only  England  and  France,  but  all  Europe,  deeply 
interested  in  its  development.     For  this  event,  instead  of  leaving 
La  second-rate  and  a  fittli-ratc  power  between  the  .\llantic,  the 
Ueditcrraneau,  and  the  Pyrenees,  would  at  once  give  birth  to  a 
first-rnte  nation,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  noblest  pusttions  for; 
at  least  naval  enterprise.     Wc  speak   of  the  union  of  the  two, 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     That  such  nnion  had  not  been;' 
effected  long  since  is  a  marvel.     It  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  Spain  itself  remnining  divided,  even  when  its 
mihlary  strength  was  at  its  hei'^^ht.     When  the  Spaniards  con- 
ned the  Moors,  theirs  was  a  divided  sovereignty.     Chnrles  tha 
the  monarch  who  ought  to  have  accomplished  the  task. 
mmersed  in  German  jwUcy  and  European  ^Wvt^^Xjuo 
jf  Ilia  even  caathg  a  thoitglil  upon  Porlu^tA.     Xxxi, 
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tfaoogli  his  son  Philip  achieved  it,  it 


uicreljr  to  cause  so  muck 
resentment  in  Portugal,  thitt  the 
kingdoms  flew  asuuder  with  grcnler  violence  than  before.  Since 
then,  to  the  coiuumuccmcut  of  the  present  ceuturj,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  Courti,  not  countries,  the  energies  of  both  spent 
in  Trntu^atlautiu  eflurts  and  ambiliuD,  iguuraut  aud  recUcsti  of 
each  other. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characteristics  of  the  Peninsula  is,  that 
its  sous  should  have  led  the  way  iu  Trmi&uthiutiv  and  Indian  dis- 
covery and  empire,  that  is,  that  they  shouJd  have  opened  the  great 
comoitioLcition  bcttrccu  different  parts  of  the  globe,  whilst  they 
left  the  communications  between  diiroreut  ports  of  tht-ir  own  coun- 
try irapractieable.  Spain  hn-s  magiiifioeiit  riven*,  niuuinf;  cast, 
we^t,  and  ftouth.  She  has  Kcarccly  made  use  of  any.  IiiNtcnd  of 
making  use  of  tlic  Tagus,  planting  a  capit:d  upon  it^  and  following 
it  out  to  the  sea,  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  shunned  Ibe 
river,  and  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  seize  its  mouth,  iience  a 
maritime  empire  has  no  outlet  from  her  centre  to  the  sea,  sare 
by  long  and  circuitous  routes  over  the  Sierra  Morcun  to  Cadic, 
or  over  a  route  as  difficult  aud  drear  to  Coruuna.  If  it  were 
cidculated  how  ninny  opportunities  were  lost,  disasters  incurred, 
and  time  thrown  uway,  by  delays  of  orders  on  the  road  between 
the  coast  of  Spain  nud  the  sea-ports,  they  would  amount  to  a  sum 
capable  of  cooqueriu:^  or  purchasing  Portugal  twenty  times  over, 
ludccd,  the  mere  mutinies,  aud  consequent  revolutions,  which 
have  commenced  st  Cadiz  and  (^ruuua,  thu&c  rugious  so  remote 
firom  aod  strange  to  the  nutboritics  and  ideas  of  Madrid,  might 
alone  have  taught  the  Kings  of  Spatu  to  hare  esLublished  their 
navnl  ]iorts  and  outlets  in  more  direct  and  natural  eommuni- 
catiou  with  the  central  waters,  valleys,  and  regions  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Tliero  is,  however,  no  country  in  the  world,  for  which  its 
monarchs  have  done  so  little,  as  for  Spain;  none  in  which  sove- 
reign nmer  has  worked  more  harm,  in  destruction  of  all  freedom 
and  all  prosperity,  ginng  absolutely  notbiug  in  exchange,  not 
even  the  courtly  politeuesa  aud  literature  of  the  French  Court. 
Yet  in  uo  country  have  mounrchs  been  more  worshipped,  and 
royal  races  so  clierinlied  iu  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Hi^itory 
does  not  record  the  names  of  two  more  despicable  princes  than 
Charles  aud  Fcrdiuand.  Yet  for  M'tiat  priuocs  have  nntions  ever 
made  such  sacrifioes  aud  such  efforts,  as  Spain  did  for  these? 

Bourbon  princes,  however,  have  had  the  peculiar  art  of  ren- 
dering themselves  odious  to  the  people;  and,  whether  in  France^ 
Naples,  or  Spain,  tlie  universal  feeling  is,  that  it  were  better  to 
do  without  muiiarchy  altu^thcr,  than  take  one  of  that  incor- 
rigible race.  This  is  lo  manifest  at  Madrid,  that  it  has  iuspircd 
the  partisans  of  the  Uouse  of  Coburg  with  tbe  idea  t^  uniting  the 
two  crowns  of  tbe  Peninsula,  aud  of  conferring  both  upon  the 
heir  of  the  Portuguese  throne.  Such  an  event,  could  it  be 
accomplished  without  convulsion  or  civil  war,  would  be  a  ^nttb 
boon  to  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  would  giro  Spaiu  the  natunl 
outlet  to  the  ocean  from  its  central  provinces,  the  want  of  which. 
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impererialin  £fltrani(ulQn  aud  tbe  CutiUec,  whilst  Portagtl, 
likr  Scotland,  would  be  reliered  of  the  tar  too  ouerous  burden  of 
feeding  and  pnyin^;  a  Court  and  army,  and  a  vorld  of  otficinl«. 
BoUi  countries,  though  deprived  of  their  vast  colonies,  which 
rendered  each  too  powerful  and  considerable  to  permit  of  their 
union,  have  Btili  preserved  valuable  possessioue,  which  recjuiro 
their  united  navies  to  defend  and  to  prcserrc;  vbiUt  the  mere 
bet  of  more  than  half  the  New  World  speaking  their  langtiagc, 
ensures  a  preference  of  tradt:  and  coniuiLTciul  connection  in  the 
■ootbcrn  beniiKphfn?,  mIiU  which  even  Kngland  can  sotrci-ly  eom- 
pstc  It  i«  thus  as  a  lunritimc,  rather  than  as  a  mitil-arr  power, 
that  the  FeniuButa  wuuld  resuscitate.  And  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  may  be  considered  a  neceaaary  |ircUmiuury  to  their 
nvuseitiitiox)- 

But  that  the  countries  arc  ripe  for  thin  innv  be  doubted.     For, 
although  S|>ain  and   Portuf^l  would  both  f^in,  inftncntinl  indi- 

luahi  and  clsMei  in  both  would  lo»e.  Two  Courts  nnd  two 
lOues  amalgamating  into  one  wuuld  tlirufct  mauy  ii  di^iiitar^ 
nde.  The  aovercign  of  one  country  iihonid  necessarily  he  ad- 
vmnocd  to  the  sovereignty  of  both,  and  even  though  the  king 
of  the  smnllcr  had  this  fortune,  still  it  would  look  like  conquest, 
be  offciisire  to  the  pride  of  a  nntion.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
and  tmdiug  clnaces  who  would  profit  by  such  a  union ; 
and  tliey,  however  they  may  form  the  majority,  have  not  the  in- 
fluence or  the  CKinfideucu  of  sucli,  the  chief  power  in  both  eountriea 
bftving  bc«n  now  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  eonrtiers  and  the 
Hefii  of  the  flimy.  These  arc  tlic  Ter}-  people  who  would  lose 
by  the  junction,  Hud  who  wuuld  nntiirally  be  most  averse  to 
iL  The  hoar,  thcrcfunr,  that  is  to  secure  the  nnton  of  Spain  and 
PoftofpU  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

Nothing,  too,  is  likely  to  prevail    in  the  PeninKuIn  for  some 
lime,  iutve  that  which  wields  material  force.     Thus   the  people 
nny  be  masters  at  one  time,  and  the  soldiers  may  be  lords  at' 
auotbcr.     Both  nre  of  their  nnturc  violent  nnd  proud  to  extremes,  j 
And,   indeed,   as   tlits   is  the    Spanish    ehamcter,   the    very  civiffj 
clauses  partake  of  it,  and  are  as  little  inclined  to  moderatiou,  I 
when   they  are  masters,  as  the  classes  abwe  and  below  them.     Ai 
Spaniard  has  but  one  way  of  treating  an  enemy  that  of  slnyini 
bim.     Ur.  Ford  tells  you,  that  Don  Carlos's  rule  of  sliooting  al 
the  prisoners  that  came  into  his  hands,  waa  nothing  either  extra-^ 
L.ordinan'  or  rcprehen*ible.     It  was  merely  part  of  the  SpanishJ 
idiaracter — cogatt  de  Etpana.     But  the»c  roMU  arc  neither  mor 
[mr  len  than  barluirisms.     Any  kind  of  political  freedom  rrqnirc4.| 
[that  the  victor  should  not  only  spare  an  enemy,  but  respect  himJ^ 
Constitutional  government  or  liberty  were  as  impossible  under  tl 
■Convention,  whcii*a  politician  guillotined  his  rival,  as  it  was  ii 
^£Bgland,  when  Cavaliers  and  ftouudheads  came  to  cut  each  othc 
tliioatB. 

TIks«  is  now,  we  trust,  a  fair  prospect  of  this  system  of  mutual 
murder  and  proscription  being  put  an  end  to.  Sonic  of  the  cir* 
eumitanoes  nttcnding  the  present  state  of  Madrid  do  not  certainly 
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tell  in  farour  of  such  Iiopcs ;  bat  a  revolutioa  cnnnot  be  accom* 
plished  without  rcvculing  soroctbing  of  the  hideous  and  the 
foolish.  Thus  it  has  becu  tho  people  of  llic  cnpital,  rnbble  aad 
citizeus  iatermixcd,  who  fouglil  iu  the  harricndcs  of  Madrid,  and 
who,  more  than  O'Donncll,  Imvc  compelled  thcCourt  to  uricciimb. 
The  riotLTs  havu  indulged  in  somu  nets  of  vcngcauce.  They  took 
the  Police  Director,  Chico,  as  well  ns  }ih  s(>cund  in  coninmnd  and 
cruelty,  and  shot  tbcm  both  in  a  very  »uram(ir>'  manner.  "W'c 
cau  itay  ia  uxeusu,  if  auch  things  cau  be  excused,  that  if,  in  Paris, 
in  July,  lS;iO,  there  had  existed  an  individunl  who  had  tortured 
nnd  persecuted  the  people  for  so  many  years  r%  Chico  had  done  ia 
!Madrid,  he  would  have  found  no  nierey  from  the  ParisiHUs;  for 
it  waa  not  merely  politieal  ofl'cncca  that  Chico  pcmecnled  and 
punished — he  made  himself  often  the  instrument  of  private  hate 
and  jealousy,  and  be  would  thrust  a  man  into  a  dungeon  for 
months  to  gratify  his  priratc  spleen,  or  avenge  a  proud  and  con- 
teoiptuous  look,  no  miuiKter  or  tribunal  daring  to  interfere. 
Cbico  was  ^uppoi-ted  in  his  infamies  hy  the  Uueen-Muthcr,  of 
whom  be  w!is  the  devoted  instrument,  who  bore  a  great  portion  of 
the  odium  which  has  accrued  to  that  princess.  The  idea  of  trying 
or  imprisoning  her  seems  absurd  nnd  insnue.  But  it  is  well  recol- 
lected, that  the  revolution  by  which  Xarvaex  overthrew  Espar- 
tcro  was  prepared  and  paid  for  out  of  the  wealth  which  Christina 
had  amassed  abroad,  and  which  shv  transmitted  from  Paris  far 

Sj'iiig  the  military  insurrection.  Hence  it  may  be,  that  whilst 
pnrtero  and  O'Donucll  woiihJ  gladly  ttao  her  out  of  the  country, 
and  once  more  at  her  palace  of  Malniaison,  the  Progresiiiiitas  iu 
general  may  not  be  convinced  of  the  prudence  of  allowing  her  to 
escape.  And  it  may  br  the  act  of  tliem,  or  some  of  them,  nnd 
not  the  mere  impulse  of  the  ^f  »drid  mnb,  which  refuJics  free  egress 
to  the  equipages  and  the  person  of  !Maria  Cbrislitia. 

"When  the  mob  or  even  the  people  of  a  city  ean  dictnte  to  a 
Governmeut,  can  mark  ont  and  strike  down  itti  own  victims,  it 
is  evident  this  Government  can  only  go  on  in  one  of  two  way»— 
either  by  humouring  the  popular  caprice  and  tlic  gratification  of 
what  most  delights  its  vindictivctiess,  or  by  comnig  to  n  collision 
with  the  people  and  putting  tbera  down.  In  times  of  revolution, 
a  man  that  has  reached  the  head  of  affairs,  must  be  cither  a 
Robespierre  or  »  Cuvaignac.  A  civilian  has  often  no  choice,  ho 
knows  not  how  to  repressj  but  the  military  chief  of  an  insur- 
rection infallibly  has  recourse  to  bayonets,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  Madrid  military  repression  is  almost  inevitable.  If 
Espartero  undertakes  this  task,  his  popularity,  like  that  of  Cn- 
vaignae,  «ill  vauisb  in  consequence;  as  the  Progrcsaistas  are  com- 
mitted to  repression,  the  Moderados,  under  such  a  man  ns 
O'DonnclI,  might  take  advantage  of  it,  and  •succeed  to  power. 
ThuB  was  it  in  France  after  1848;  the  mUitary  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  were  driven  to  use  repression,  by  so  doing  lost 
])Opularity,  and,  losing  that,  were  easily  set  aside  by  the  Modcratca. 
To  respect  tlie  turbulence  and  exigeueje*  of  the  mob,  therefore, 
■without  forfeiting  popularity  with  the  citizens  and  cnligbteued 
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liberals,  OTer  the  countn'  and  in  its  prortnciaj  towns,  formg  the 
difficult  tflak  ur  E.-t|tarti;rD,  iif  which  it  is  to  he  luipcd  he  will 
arqtiit  himself  M-ith  patience,  firmness,  and  addres-s. 

'I  lie  next  dilliculty  it  tlic  army,  in  not  having  mnEtcrcd  and 
mnnnped  vrliich  lulroilly,  liiy  tliu  rauRC  of  Kspnrtero's  having  so 
cgrctjiuusly  fniled,  and  having  been  driven  (mm  the  lt«gency.  His 
rule,  both  military  anil  civil,  vrjin  then  found  fiiult  with  ns  vulgar 
and  dull.  Ho  kept  the  Unccn-Motlier  awny,  and  the  young 
tjnccn  under  the  tutelage  of  plain  unconrtly  persons.  The  young 
ofhccrs  sighed  lor  the  splendour  of  the  palace.  Were  Maria  Chris- 
tina Kegent  of  the  kingdom  and  of  her  daughter,  it  Ti-na  aaid,  such 
Were  a  regime  more  agreeable  to  young  officers,  more  conducive  to 
(heir  advancement,  and  more  congenial  to  their  chivalrous  qnaliiica. 
•Hiesc  were  the  motives  that  made  dnshing  officers  like  Diego  Leon 
rebel  against  Espartero.  Though  he  failed,  Xnrvncz  ancccedcd. 
But  instead  of  the  voun^  chivalrv  of  the  armv  finding  what  lYicv 
expected,  they  found  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  gravped  by  the 
Muunz»,  nud  the  splcudour  of  royalty  shed  on  unworthy  favour- 
ites. In  short,  the  Moderados,  military  as  well  as  civilians,  bccnmc 
more  »ick  of  the  Quccn  tlinn  they  had  been  of  Hspartero,  and 
the  iirniy^  which  had  deserted  him,  hu»  deserted  tlicm  aluo,  as  wc 
bate  seen,  in  course  of  time.  And  this  certainly  in  a  considcm- 
tion  that  tells  strongly  iu  favour  of  the  young  king  of  Portugal. 
Of  a  family  noted  fur  its  decorum  and  its  virtues,  be  might  keep 
SQch  a  court  ns  Spaniards  would  Uke  to  frequent.  Whereas 
Isabella,  with  a  husband  whom  she  and  all  the  world  contemn,  can 
never  have  a  court  devoid  of  ridicule  and  scnndnl ;  and  indeed  it, 
goes  far  to  disgust  Spaniards  nut  only  with  Uourbous,  but  with 
kings  and  queen:)  altogether. 

K%  yet,  Moderado3  and  Progresaistas,  Espartero  and  (yDonnell, 
seem  to  have  agreed  very  fairly,  with  respect  to  militmy  appoint- 
ments. They  have  been  given  to  liberals  and  to  Moderados  alter- 
nately and  in  equal  proportion.  As  for  several  years  the  appoint- 
ment of  otlicers  fa.-is  lu-eu  in  .Moderado  bauds,  it  may  hcdifhcnlt  to 
carrj-  on  this  equsdity.  The  army  is  not  liberally  composed  or 
oliicere<l,  and  such  a  general  as  Narvaor.  would  find  far  more 
sympathy  there,  than  Kspurtcro.  Jlut  the  calling  of  the  national 
goards  of  towns  under  arms,  especially  if  wisely  regulated,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  idle  and  disorderly,  will  give  to  l^ogressista  chiefs 
a  force  cHpablc  of  couuterbahiucing  the  Modcrado  propensities 
of  the  mnjority  of  the  urmy. 

71ie  printipsl  difficulty,  however,  for  the  once  rival  parties  now 
iu  conjunction  to  settle,  is  the  law  of  elections;  fur  in  that 
consists  the  decision  of  where  power  shall  lie.  If  the  elections  be 
fair,  as  the  franchise  includes  the  smaller  townsfolks  and  proprie- 
tors, ilie  Progresaistas  will  be  in  a  large  majority.  The  Modcrndo 
strength  lies  amongst  the  emphtj4*  of  the  State,  and  the  upper  and 
profeasional  classes  connected  with  them.  It  was  only  by  uar- 
rowing  tbc  franchise  and  intimidating  the  popular  elections,  that 
the  Moderados  obtained  the  majority  in  the  last  Cortes-  Indeed 
ao  effectual  were  tbctr  mcasurea,  that  they  formed  not  only  the 
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majority,  but  evidently  composed  the  Cortes.  The  Liberals  we: 
neither  represented  nor  tlcrtcd.  The  Constilutiun  was  ft»r  them 
au  exclusion.  And  if  now  recurrence  he  had  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, the  Moderndos  will  in  time  be  totally  excluded.  Of  course, 
what  is  desirable  ia  a  compromise.  But  huw  fix  a  term  to  it,  or  hov 
persuade  the  cilixens  to  be  contented  with  Ies«  ihnn  their  oU 
rights  T  Besides  the  last  trials  of  CDnstituttODnl  government  were 
mndc  br  the  Hodcrndos,  and  had  for  result  that  the  Qneen  set 
aside  their  parliamentary  chiefs,  and  tnmed  off  Martinez-de-la 
ilosa  and  Men,  jnst  as  uDcererooniously  ns  she  got  rid  of  Arguelles 
and  Calatravft.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the  turn  of  the  Progressistiui 
to  try.  For  there  is  a  law  of  alteruntion  in  free  Oorernroenta, 
which  demands  that  by  fiiir  means  or  by  foul  each  side  should 
haTC  its  period  of  ascendancy  and  its  share  of  power. 

Accunling  to  the  Uist  accounts,  it  had  been  agreed  to  aummon 
what  is  railed  a  Constituent  ('ortes,  which  is  a  conccision  to  the 
Moderados,  as  tlie  Constituent  Cortes  form  part  of  the  old  and 
liberal  Constitution.  At  the  same  time  the  powers  of  the  old 
Provincial  Deputations  have  been  rcrived.  The  two  measures 
favour  the  tendencies  of  the  moment,  which  arc  to  disseminate 
power  in  the  provinces,  rather  tlian  centralis!*  it  in  the  capital. 
And  the  provinces,  especially  the  remote  ones,  will  perhaps  make 
use  of  it,  so  as  to  establish  a  genuine  federal  system,  io  lieu  of 
that  which  has  liithcrto  prevailed. 

One  of  the  characteristics  and  diflicnlties  of  Spain  is.  Chat 
vitality  resides  either  in  the  capital,  or  at  the  extremities.  There 
are  nctive  spirits  and  strong  opinions  in  Catalonia  and  Ara;;on, 
and  Barcelona  and  Saragossa,  as  well  as  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  along  the  littoral  of  the  nortli.  Then  again  there  are  moat 
combustible  spirits  in  Andalusia  and  along  the  sonthcrn  coasts, 
at  Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  each  seaport  round  to  Valencia,  But  in 
the  centre  nil  is  dead;  the  population  of  the  Catlitrn  and  Kstre- 
madura  are  as  indifferent  to  constitutional  govemment,  to  pro- 
gress and  tu  pohtical  ideas,  as  the  most  transccndant  Toit  conid 
desire.  And  there  is  no  great  city  or  town  of  the  central  region, 
with  the  exception  of  Madrid,  that  has  an  opinion.  Thus  it  was, 
that  when  O'Donncll  quitted  Madrid,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Andalusia  to  find  support.  He  fonnd  no  enemies  indeed,  ia 
Castile,  but  he  found  no  friends.  Espartero  and- the  Prc^esststaa 
arc  evidently  the  popular  personages  on  the  north  coast  of  Spatn^ 
the  Moderados  arc  strong  in  Andalusia,  except  perhsps  nt  Cadis. 
The  lower  orders,  howcrer,  iu  both  regions  are  turbulent  and 
Ttulent ;  and  there  is  everywhere  a  class  possessed  of  fortune 
and  influence,  and  which  is  cs,scntin]|y  Moderado,  and  which,  in 
dread  of  the  populace,  would  go  crea  to  the  French  length  of  a 
permanent  dictatorship. 

Fears  have  been  cxpi-esscd  of  the  Spaniards  forming  a  rei}ublic. 
By  this  is  mennt  a  republic  after  the  recent  French  fsshinn.  Tho 
elements  of  this  arc,  liuwevcr,  utterly  wanting  in  Spsin.  The 
basis  of  the  French  republic  was  the  artizan  class,  sufficiently 
edncated  to  think  themselves  able  to  make  c:iperiments  in  gorein- 
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kt,  nnd  of  even  fioding  chiefs  niirl  profctmora  iti  the  more  inti^ 

inl  ciasa  of  ennit-Ts  like  tlienisclvcs,     TIic  nunilicr  of  cither  ttf 

these  19  very  feu*  in  Spnin.     No  rt-puLlic  could  he  inslalled  at 


Mnilrirl  that  cniild  with^tniid  a  charge  nf  cavalry ;  nor  even  at 
Barcelona,  wlicre  the  ideas  of  the  French  democracy  more  prevail, 
could  there  be  a  hope  uf  hui&tiii^'  the  bluod-red  iln^  uoder  the 
ipins  of  the  citadel.  The  only  n-public  possibU'  in  Spain  would  be 
a  federal  republic,  Hkc  those  uf  the  United  States,  and  of  «ome 
States  of  South  America. 

The  very  tncnlion  of  these  Transatlantic  essays  at  a  republican 
form  of  {government,  lendi  one  to  augur  ill  of  any  similar  experi- 
netit  on  the  Peninsula.  To  federaltse  more — that  is,  to  allow 
prcatrr  local  anthnrity  and  freedom  to  the  provinces — is  iiccessarv. 
But  thib  is  bc^t  tried  under  a  monarchy.  For  were  the  cxjicrimcut 
of  a  republic  scriouitly  tried  iu  Spain — not  merely  a  red  or  demo- 
«ratic  republic,  but  even  of  a  federal  one,  in  which  the  citi]:cns  and 
mlightened  classes  would  hare  their  due  share  of  iufluence— 
the  consequence  nonld  be  the  rise  of  the  same  kind  of  stru^lc 
■which  lias  taken  place,  and  which  still  Vive*,  in  Mexico  and  the 
flalii — that  is,  the  eternal  war  between  the  provinces  nud  the 
capital,  the  federalists  and  the  unitarians.  Such  a  r^^^tiKf,  instead 
of  power  and  liberty-,  would  produce  Rosases  and  Sauta  Annas; 
and  Spain^  instead  of  progressing,  would  become  an  object  of 
cnmpa&sion,  perhaps  of  ambition,  and  be  the  scene  of  intri^c 
for  other  and  neighbouring  countries. 

The  Kmperor  of  the  FrtMich,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
,  power,  will  toleratA  no  republic  in  Madrid,  neither  will  he  tolerate 
a  Moutpeusier.  If  the  Spanish  liberals,  therefore,  wish  to  avoid 
contention  with  France,  they  will  preserve  Isabella  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy  with  her.  This  is  the  plain  policy  of  the  moment, 
and  it  seems  th:it  of  both  O'Douncll  and  EKpartero.  As  long  as 
these  two  chiefs  remain  united,  no  one  can  overthrow  or  stand 
before  tliem.  Karvaer.  kiiowa  this;  and  they  know  that  their 
nnioQ  alone  can  keep  out  and  tiullify  Narvacz.  Therefore  they 
remain  close  friends  and  allies  by  imperative  Ticccssity,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  by  good  feeling. 

Another  circumstance  is  arising  at  the  present  moment  which 
should  induce  ditTcroiit  parties  to  unite,  and  which  must  induce 
France  and  Kugliiud  to  exert  their  utmost  to  give  strength  and 
nnity  to  the  governing  power  of  Spain  :  this  is,  the  menacing  atti- 
tude which  the  American  President  all  of  a  sudden  n^^umes 
towards  Cuba,  the  occupatiou  of  the  maritime  forces  of  France 
and  England  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  being  thought^ 

ferhnps,  to  otlc-r  a  good  opportunity  for  American  aonexntion. 
'rauce  and  Kn^^buul  couhl  not  but  interfere  to  prevent  such  aa 
a^lTCsiion  if  Spjiiii  proved  uncijual  to  defend  herself;  and  we 
afaould  then  have  another  distressing  war  to  complicate  the  one  in. 
which  we  are  already  engaged.  Wise  conduct  and  wise  councnli 
It  Madrid  can  alone  obviate  so  untoward  a  result. 
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CLOUDS  AKD  SUNSHINE. 
By  Cuahlcb  Heads, 

AUTHOR   or  "ciIttlSTlB   JOHX8TOXE." 
CHAPTttR   VIT. 

ConPOBAL.  Patrick  was  correct  in  his  details;  the  P:iris)i 
Register  gave  n  very  vague  outline  of  llnchael  Wright's  history. 
Mr.  Hickman  hail  gone  tlirough  the  ceremony  of  marrying  her  ; 
nav  more,  at  the  time  he  had  firmly  intended  the  ceremony  should 
bc'binding,  fcr  liiii  wife  lay  dyini*  a  hundrcil  miles  ofl'^aiid  Rachael 
liad  at  this  period  great  cx|>i'ctations  from  licr  aunt,  Nlrs.  Clayton. 
This  Mrs.  Clayton  was  the  [jossessor  of  Bix  I'arm.  She  was  & 
queer-tempered  v.'omart,  and  »  severe  economist;  this  did  not 
prevent  her  allowinj;  Patrick  nnd  Raeliacl  a  yearly  sum,  which 
helped  to  uiaintain  them  in  homely  ccmfort.  And  she  used  to 
throw  out  mysteritms  hints  that,  at  her  death,  the  pair  would  be 
better  off  than  other  relations  of  hers,  who  dressed  Hncr  and  held 
their  heads  higher  at  present.  Unfortunately  fur  Itachael  this 
aunt  was  alive  at  the  period  when  Hickman's  bigamy  was  disco- 
vered by  old  Patrick.  The  said  :iunt  had  never  dune  anything  of 
the  kind  herself,  nobiuly  had  ever  married,  lier  illegally,  and  she 
could,  not  conceive  how  such  a  thinj;  could  take  place  without  the 
woman  being  in  fault  as  well  as  the  man;  so  she  was  very  cross 
about  it,  and  discontinued  her  ^ood  odices.  ThcCorjioral  wished 
to  apply  the  law  at  once  to  Hickman  ;  but  he  found  means  to 
disarm  Rachael,  and  Raehael  disarmed  the  old  soldier.  Kachael, 
youn^,  inexpfriciiccdj  and  honest,  was  easily  induced  to  believe  in 
Ilickman*s  penitence,  and  she  never  doubted  that  upon  his  wife's 
death,  who  was  known  to  be  incurahly  ill,  Kicharil  would  do  her 
ample  right.     So  meantime  she  agreed  to  do  herself  injustice. 

Mrs.  IJickman  died  within  a  short  time  of  the  exposure;  but 
unfortunately  for  Kachael,  another  person  died  a  M'eck  or  two 
before  her,  and  that  person  was  Uachacl's  aunt.  No  will  appeared, 
except  an  old  otic  which  was  dulv  cancelled  by  the  old  lady 
liorsctf,  in  the  follo^viii"  maimer: — tirst,  all  the  words  wcreinkeil 
out  with  a  pen ;  secondly,  most  of  them  were  scratche*!  out  with 
a  knife;  lastly,  a  formal  document  was  afhxcd  and  witnessed, 
rendering  the  said  instrument  null  as  well  ns  illegible.  This 
unfortunate  testament  bequeathed  Bix  Farm  to  Jack  White,  her 
graceless  nephew.  He  had  offended  her  after  the  will  was  tnade, 
ao  she  annulled  Uic  will.  The  graceless  nephew  could  afford  to 
smile  at  these  evidences  of  wrath ;  he  haj)pened  to  be  her  heir-at- 
law,  and  succeeded  to  Hix  In  the  ahsencv  of  all  testament  to  the 
contrary.  Hickman  was  with  his  dying  wife  in  Somersetshire. 
7Yic  news  about  Bix  reached  him,  and  he  secretly  resolved  to 
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4iftre  nothing  more  to  do  latth  lUchaeL  To  cairy  out  tliis  witli 
more  securitj",  the  wretch  wrote  her  affectionate  letters  from  time 
tu  time,  giving  plausible  excuses  for  remaining  in  Somersetshire; 
and  8ohe  carried  on  the  gnmc  for  three  months  after  bJs  wife  was 
dead  ;  he  then  quietly  dropped  the  mask  and  wrote  no  more. 

So  matters  went  nn  for  some  vears,  until  ore  dav  the  gracolc^s 
nephew  finding  Avnrk  a  liore,  announced  Bix  Farm  to  let.  Poor 
Hickman  had  set  his  heart  upon  this  Bix,  and  as  he  could  not 
have  it  for  his  own,  lie  thought  he  should  like  to  rent  it,  so  he  came 
up  and  made  his  offer,  and  was  accepted  as  tenant.  The  rest  the 
reader  knows,  I  believe  ;  but  what  iron  passed  througli  the  hearts 
of  Hflchacl  and  the  old  soldier  all  this  time,  that  let  me  hope  he 
knows  not. 


caAfTEn  VIII. 

The  events  we  have  recorded  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than 
ft  great  changa  seemed  to  come  over  Mrs.  Mayfield.  She  went 
about  her  avocations  as  usual, but  not  with  the  same  nlncritv;  and 
her  spirits  were  so  unstrung,  that  every  novv  and  then  she  burst 
into  tears.  The  feraate  servants,  honest  country  wenches  that 
were  not  sublimely  indifferent,  like  London  domestics,  to  every- 
Iwdy  in  the  house  but  themselves,  seeing  the  glooiu  of  the  house^ 
and  Mrs,  Maytield  cnutiuuidly  crying  who  nL':ver  cried  befurc^ 
began  to  whimper  for  8yn>pathy,  and  the  bouse  was  a  changed 
house,  liobert  had  disappeared  ;  and  they  all  felt  it  was  n  charity 
not  to  ask  where,  or  to  go  near  him  for  a  while:  nil  but  the 
mother,  who  could  not  resist  the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  nature  ; 
she  crept  silently  at  a  distance,  and  watched  her  boy,  lest  per- 
chance evil  should  befall  him. 

Mrs.  MayBeld  then,  after  many  efforts  to  go  through  her  usual 
duties,  gave  way  altogether,  and  sat  herself  down  in  her  own 
parlour,  and  cried  over  all  the  sorrow  that  had  cumc  on  the  farm ; 
and  as  all  generous  natures  do,  if  you  give  them  time  to  think,  she 
blamed  herself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  wished  herself  dead 
and  cut  of  the  way,  if  by  that  means  the  rest  could  only  be  made 
]iappy  as  they  used  to  be.  While  she  was  in  this  mood,  her  head 
buried  in  hcrhand5,  she  heard  n  slight  noise,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
a  sorrowful  face  at  the  door  :  it  was  .Mr.  Ca«enower. 

**  I  am  come  to  bid  you  gond-byc,  Mrs.  Mayfield." 

•'  Come  to  bid  me  good-bye  ? " 

"  Yes.  All  my  things  are  p-icked  up  except  Ihis,  which  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept,  since  I  am  going  away  and 
shall  never  lease  you  again." 

"  You  never  teased  me  that  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  very 
gently.    "  What  is  it,  sir}" 

**  it  is  my  collection  of  birds'  eggs :  will  you  look  at  it }" 

"  Yea.  vVhy,  here  arc  a  hundred  different  sorts,  and  no  two 
kinds  alike." 

'•  No  two  kinds  ?    I  should  thiuk  not.    No  t«o  e^%,  "^Q^i. 
mean." 
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"  How  beautiful  they  look  when  you  see  tbem  in  such  num- 
bers ! " 

"They  arc  bcnutiftil.  Nature  is  very  skilful;  we  don't  tak« 
half  an  many  bints  from  her  as  we  might.  Do  you  obsert-e  these 
egg8  all  of  one  colour — these  deUcate  blues — these  exquisite 
drabs  ?  If  you  ever  wish  to  paint  a  roum,  take  one  of  theste  eggs 
for  a  model,  and  you  will  arrive  at  such  tints  as  no  [lainter  ever 
imagined  out  of  his  own  head,  I  know.  I  once  hoped  we  should 
make  these  experiments  togetlier;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Guod- 
bycj  dear  Mrs.  Maylield  !" 

**  Oh  !  Mr.  Cascnowcr,  I  did  not  think  you  came  to  quarrel 
with  me." 

'*  Heaven  forbid !     But  vou  Iotc  somebody  else." 

"No:  I  don't," 

"  Yes:  you  know  you  do;  and  you  rejected  mc  this  morning." 

"  I  remember  1  was  rude  to  you,  sir ;  I  knocked  a  flower  oat 
of  your  hand.     Does  that  rankle  in  your  heart  so  long?'' 

**  Mnt.  Mayiield,  it  is  for  your  sako  1  am  going,  not  out  of 
anger;  you  know  that  very  well." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,  it  is  out  of  spite;  and  a  pretty  time  to 
sliow  your  spite,  when  my  heart  is  breaking.  If  you  went  to 
please  me.  you  wnuld  wait  till  I  bid  you  go." 

"  You  don't  bid  me  go,  then?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  like  it." 

*'  You  bid  me  stay?" 

*'  Not  I,  sir.     Don't  let  me  keep  you  here  against  your  will." 

"  But  it  is  not  against  my  will-  only  you  seemed  to  hate  me 
this  morning." 

'*  What  signiBea  whiit  I  did  tiiis morning?"  cried  Kfrs.  Mayfield, 
sharply,  *'  it  is  afternoon  ntm*.  This  morning  they  put  mc  out ;  I 
wanted  somebody  to  quarrel  with;  you  came  in  my  way,  so  1 
quarnrlled  willi  ymi.  Now  I  have  made  voti  all  unhappy,  so  I  am 
miserable  myself,  as  I  deserve;  and  now  1  want  somebody  to 
comfort  me,  and  you  come  to  mc;  but  instead  of  cumrurting  me, 
all  you  can  think  of  is  lo  quarrel  with  me — oh  !  oh !  oh  !"  This 
Bpeech  was  ioliowed  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

Casenower  drew  his  chair  close  to  hers,  and  took  her  hand, 
and  promiBcd  to  console  her — to  die  for  her,  if  necessary. 

'*  Tell  me  your  Irouble."  said  he,  "  and  you  sliall  see  how  soon 
1  will  cure  it,  if  a  friend  can  cure  iL  Mrs.  .\Iuyfield — Rose — what 
is  the  matter  >" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Casenower,  Robert  is  in  love  with  that  ilachael — 
the  farmer  has  insulted  her,  and  sent  her  and  her  grandfather 
away— Robert  is  breaking  his  heart; — and  all  this  began  with  a 
word  of  mine,  though  that  blackguard  Hickman  is  more  to  blame 
still.  Bui  I  am  a  wuman  that  likes  to  make  people  happy  about 
mc;  I  may  say  I  live  for  that;  and  now  1  her  are  all  unhappy: 
and  if  I  knew  where  to  find  a  dose  of  ]}uiHon,  )  would  not  be  long 
before  I  would  t.-ikc  it  this  day.  I  can't  bear  to  make  people 
unhappy — obi  oh!  oh!" 
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"  Don't  cry,  dearest,"  said  Caaenower;  **  yoa  uh^\  have  your 
wish  ;  yuii  shali  make  everybody  happy!" 

"  Oil,  nu,  no  !  that  is  impossible  iiiiw." 

••  No  sucii  thing— there  is  no  miscliicf  that  can't  he  eured— look 
here.  Rose,  the  old  farmer  at  very  lond  of  money ;  Rachael  is  poor ; 
well,  1  am  rich.  I  will  soon  find  Rubert  a  tlioosand  pounds  or  two, 
and  he  shall  have  the  girl  he  likes." 

**Ah,  Mr.  Castnowcr,  if  money  could  <lo  it  I  should  have 
settled  it  that  way  myself.  Oh  !  what  a  good  creature  you  are.  I 
love  you — no,  I  don't,  I  hate  you,  because  I  see  how  all  this  is  to 
end.  \n,  no !  we  have  insulted  the  poor  things  and  set  their 
faearu  against  us,  and  we  have  set  poor  Robert  against  the  girl, 
who  is  worth  tlic  whole  pack  of  us  twice  counted.  They  are 
guue,  and  the  old  tuan's  curse  bangs  like  lead  upon  tlie  house  and 
aU  in  it." 

"  Where  are  they  gone?" 

"  Newbury  way.-'* 

"Huwlong-" 

"An  hour  and  a  half." 

"  In  two  hours  1  '11  have  them  hack  here." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  now,  talking  ntmsensc." 

**  Will  you  lend  me  vour  marc  ? " 

"  Yes  !  no  !     The  old  farmer  would  kill  us." 

'*  Iliing  the  old  farmer!  Who  cares  for  bim?  Is  this  your  house 
or  bis  i" 

"Mine,  to  be  sure." 

*'  Then  I  shall  bring  thcni  to  this  house." 

"Yea,  but— but — " 

"You  have  a  right  to  do  what  yoa  like  in  your  own  bouse, 
jnpposc.     Why,  how  scared  you  look!     Where  is  all  your  spirit? 
You  have  plenty  of  it  sometimes." 

"  Denr  Mr.  Cuenotrer,  don't  tell  anybody,  I  have  not  a  grain  of 
real  spirit.  1  am  the  moat  cbiRken-hearted  creature  in  the  world, 
only  1  hide  it  when  I  fall  in  with  other  cowards,  and  so  then  1  c:»n 
bully  tliem,  yim  know.  I  hav<>  Ucctured  it  over  you  more  than 
once,  find  so  I  would  again ;  but  it  would  he  a  shame,  you  are  bo 
^ood — and  liesides  you  have  found  mo  out/' 

"  Well !  I  nni  not  afraid  of  anybody,  if  1  can  please  you.  I  will 
ride  after  them  and  fetch  them  here,  and  if  you  are  afraid  to  gi%'e 
them  house-room,  1  will  hire  that  empty  house  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  nnd  Ibis  very  night  they  shiill  lie  seated  in  a  good  bouse,  by 
a  good  fire,  before  a  good  supper,  within  fifty  yards  of  your  door." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you.     You  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Thank  you,  1  should  be  sure  to  lose  the  way  by  myself ;  go  and 
j|et  ynur  habit  on.     Lose  no  time.     I  will  saddle  the  horses." 

*■'  Jlow  a  man  takes  the  command  of  us,"  thought  Mrs.  May- 
iield.  *'  I  shall  Iiave  to  mnrrv  you  for  this,  I  suppose,"  said  she 
gaily,  shilling  through  her  late  tears. 

"Not  unless  you  like,"  said  Casenower,  proudly.  **  1  don't 
vant  to  entrap  you,  or  take  any  woman  against  her  wilL" 

TIm  Mayfietd  coloured  up  to  her  eye*. 
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**Tou  bad  better  knock  me  down,"  said  she.  "I  know  vou 
would  like  tu>"  and,  casting  on  her  coinpnnion  u  glaiico  of  undis- 
guised adniirfttion,  she.  Aaitcd  upstairs  for  her  hnhic. 

Ten  minutes  later  siie  was  in  the  !>ad<lle.  and  giving  her  mure  the 
rein,  she  went  after  our  poor  travellers  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Casenower  followed  as  he  might. 


CBIPTXR    IX. 

It  was  a  glorious  cvcuini^:  tlie  sun,  i^igantic  and  red,  had  just 
begun  to  tip  the  clouds  with  ;;o[d,  and  ruhies^  and  promises  of  a 
fine  day  to-morrow;  the  farm  was  quiet;  the  farmer's  homely 
supper  WHS  set  on  a  table  outside  the  door,  and  he  and  his  wife 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Ilathorn  helped  herself  to  a  morsel ;  but  she  did  not  care 
to  eat  it,  and,  in  fact,  she  only  helped  herself  to  encourage  her 
husband  to  cat.  She  did  not  succeed ;  Farmer  Hathom  remained 
in  o  brown  study,  his  supper  untasted  before  him. 

"  F.at  your  supper,  husliand." 

"  Thank  you,  wife  ;  I  am  not  hungry." 

"  Take  a  drop  of  beer,  ihcn/' 

"  No,  Jane,  i  am  not  dry." 

'"'  You  are  ill,  then,  Jolm ;  you  don't  look  well." 

"  1  'm  well  eriouj^li,  I  tell  you." 

''  You  are  in  trouble,  like  many  more  in  this  house." 

"  Me?     No:  I  never  was  happier  in  my  life!" 

"  Indeed !     What  is  there  to  be  Impny  lUiout?" 

*'  Come,  now,  what  is  it?'*  cried  tiic  farmer  angrily.  "  Out 
with  it,  and  doH't  sit  loipking  at  me  with  eyes  like  a  adder's," 

"  My  man,  you  see  your  conscience  in  your  wife's  eyes ;  that  is 
all  the  venom  they  havtr." 

*'  You  had  better  tell  me  Robert  is  in  his  senses  to  love  that 
girl.  I  would  cut  mv  arm  oft' at  the  shoulder  si)(jricrthan  consent 
to  it." 

*'  Would  you  cut  your  son  off  sooner?"  said  Mrs.  Hathoni, 
with  forced  calmness. 

"  What  do  you  mean:" 

**  You  take  verv  Httlc  notice  of  what  passes,  John." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  Didn't  you  see  what  Robert  tried  for  when  tlie  waggon 
started  with  them  t" 

"  Oh,  about  his  fainting  I  I  could  have  kicked  the  silly  fool  i£ 
I  hadn't  been  his  father." 

•*  Don't  you  think  it  is  very  odd  be  should  faint  like  that;  just 
vnder  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  r" 

"  Oh  I  when  a  chap  swoons  away  he  can't  choose  the  bed  be 
falls  on." 

"  A  moment  wore  the  wheel  would  have  been  on  bis  head  ;  if 
Thowus  hadn't  been  lighLsomc  and  stopped  the  horses   all  in  a 
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minute,   Robert  Hathom  would  have  been  a   corpse  in  this 
house.'' 
"Weill" 

"Well!" 

The  old  man  lowered  Uis  voice:  "You  bad  better  tell  me  you 
tiunlc  he  did  it  on  purpose ! " 

Mn.  Hatliom  leaned  over  the  table  to  him. 

"  I  don't  think  it,  John ;  I  am  sore  of  it.  Robert  never  fainted 
lit  all;  he  was  as  white  as  his  shirt,  but  he  knew  what  he  was 
nbout.  from  iirst  to  last.  He  rhuse  his  time;  and  when  Rachaelj 
turned  her  head  from  him,  lie  just  said,  '  Very  well,  then,'  and 
flung  himself  under  the  wheel.  What  did  Thomas  say,  who 
dragged  him  up  from  the  borers'  feet  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  old  llathorn,  half  sulkily,  half  trembling. 

"  He  said,  *  That  ia  flying  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  youni;  master.* 
Jane  heard  him  say  it;  and  you  know  Thotnaa  is  a  man  that 
speaka  but  little.  What  did  Rore  Mayticld  say,  as  she  passetl  him 
next  minute  ?  *  Would  you  kill  your  mother,  Ilobcrt,  and  break 
all  our  hearts  f*  You  cried  out^  •  Go  on — go  on.*  Robert  said' 
lia  foot  had  shmied ;  and  made  as  (hough  lie  would  smile  at  me. 
'Ah!  what  a  smile,  John !  If  you  had  hern  as  near  it  an  I  was, 
you  wouldn't  sleep  this  nigltl."  And  Mrs,  llathorn  began  to  sob 
violently,  and  rucked  herself  to  and  fro. 

"Then  send  for  them  back,"  cried  the  farmer,  suddenly  starting 
up.    *'  Send,  before  worse  ill  comes — confound  them  !" 

"  They  will  never  come  back  here.  They  are  poor,  but  honest 
ind  proud  ;  and  we  have  stung  them  too  bitterly,  reproaching  them 
ritb  llieir  hard  lot." 

«  Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  barn  ;  with  his  face  buried  in  the  straw,  like  one  who 
w<mtdn't  speak,  or  see,  or  hear  tlio  world  again." 

'*  Perhaps  he  ia  asleep  ? " 

"  No,  he  is  not  asleep." 

**  Give  liini  time;  he'll  come  to  when  he  has  mcd  his  bellyful." 

"  He  shed  tears  ?  Oh,  no  !  it  is  too  deep  for  that;  lie  will  dio 
by  bis  own  hand,  or  fret  to  death.  He  won't  he  lung  hero,  I 
doubt:  look  for  dark  days,  old  man  P 

'•  W"ife,"  said  Hatborn,  trembling,  "you  are  very  hard  upon 
me :  to  hear  yon,  one  W'ould  say  I  am  a  bad  father,  and  am  kilting 
my  son." 

"No — no — Johnl  But  we  were  too  ambitious,  and  we  have 
huniblcd  the  poor  and  the  afflicted ;  and  Heaven  docs  not  bless 
tbcui  that  do  so,  and  never  will." 

**  1  don't  know  what  to  do,  Jane." 

•*  No  more  do  I,  except  pray  to  God :  that  is  my  resource  in 
ingcra  and  troubles." 

"  Ay  !  av  !  that  can  do  no  harm  any  way." 

While  llie  old  couple  sot  there,  with  gloomy  and  foreboding 
Jicarts,  suddenly  a  cheerful  cry  burst  u[)ou  their  ears.   It  was  Mrs, 
layfield's  voice;  she  came  cantering  up  the  lane  with  Mr.  Caae- 
nower ;  she  dismounted.  Hung  him  the  bridle,  and  ran  into  her 
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own  house,  vhcK  slie  busied  herself  in  ginng  orders  and  pra^ 
paring  two  ruonis  fur  sonic  c.<cpf?ctcil  visitors.  A.  few  minutes 
mom,  and,  to  the  aittonishnicnt  of  ilathom  and  delight  of  his  wife, 
the  waggon  hove  in  sight  with  Kaciiael  and  Patrick. 

They  descendtd  from  the  wa^on,  and  were  led  hy  Mr.  Casc- 
nower  itiLu  Mrs.  Maytictd's  house,  and  there,  after  nil  tiiia  day's 
fatigues  and  sorrows,  they  found  a  welcome  and  bodily  repose. 
But  Knchael  showed  great  nneasincss;  she  had  been  very  re- 
luclant  to  return ;  but  Mrs.  Maylield  had  begged  them  liolh  so 
bard,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  Patrick  liiul  sho^m  so  strong 
a  wish  to  come  back,  that  she  liad  yielded  a  pasaire  consents 
When  the  news  of  their  return  was  brought  to  Robert  by  bi« 
mother,  he  betrayed  himself  to  her ;  he  threw  his  arms  round  her 
neck  hke  a  girl — but  in  his  downcast  look,  and  dogged  manner, 
none  of  Liic  others  could  discover  u-hether  he  was  glad  or  sorry. 
He  went  about  his  work,  next  morning,  as  usual,  and  did  not  even 
make  an  inquiry  about  liacbael. 

It  was  about  tuclvc  o'clock  the  next  day,  that  Mrs.  Mayficld 
observed  him  return  from  the  field,  and  linger  longer  than  usual 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  bhc  inrited  RAchacl  to  come 
and  hiok  at  her  pet  calf,  and  walked  her  most  ucachurousty  right 
up  to  Robert. 

"Ob!"  cried  she,  "you  must  excuse  roe,  here  is  Robert,  he 
will  do  as  well.  Hubert,  you  take  and  shotr  her  my  calf,  the  red 
and  white  one,  thaf's  a  goud  soul,  they  want  me  in-doors." 
And  in  a  moment  she  was  gone,  and  left  Robert  and  Rachael  look- 
ing aUernatclv  at  each  other  and  the  grouitd. 

When  Kuse  left  these  tno  togetlier,  she  tliougfat,  innoc«ntly 
enough,  that  the  business  was  half  clone,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. She  had  not  calculated  the  characters  of  the  parties,  and 
their  pride.  They  were  little  nearer  eacii  other  now  than  at 
twenty  miles  distant. 

"  \Vcil,  Racbacl,"  said  Robert,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  here  again  ; 
they  were  wrong  to  insult  you,  and  now  they  are  right  to  bring 
you  back  ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

"  No,  Master  Robert,"  said  Rachael  quietly,  "  and  it  is  against 
my  will  i  am  here." 

With  these  words  she  was  moving  away,  when  Robert  in- 
tercepted her,  and,  intercepting  her,  said,  "Oh!  I  don't  hinder 
you  to  stay  or  to  go.  The  folk  say  a  heap  of  things  about  vou 
mnd  me  ;  but  did  I  ever  say  a  word  to  you  more  than  civility?** 

"  No  !  nor  would  1  have  suffered  it." 

"Oh!  you  are  proud;  it  suits  your  situation,"  said  Robert, 
bitterly. 

**  A  man  and  a  Christian  would  think  twice  ere  he  reminded  me 
oF  my  situation,^'  cried  Itachac-l,  with  flashing  eyea,  **  and  since 
you  cftn't  feel  for  it,  why  speak  to  me  at  all  ?" 

*'  1  did  not  mean  to  afirnttt  you,"  said  Robert,  with  feelin^. 
«  I  pity  you.'' 

*'  Keq)   your  pity  for  one    that  asks   it,*'   was   the  spirited 
rep/f. 
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«  What!  are  wc  to  worship  you  ?" 

**  Misfortune  that  docs  not  complun  should  meet  some  little 
respect,  1  think." 

"  Yes,  RacIimI,  but  it  would  be  mon  respected  if  you  had  not 
kept  it  so  close." 

"  Master  Rohert,"  answered  Rochael,  in  what  wc  have  already 
described    as  her   dogged    manner,   "jiour  folk   must  work,    and 
ought  to  work;  and  as  they  won't  let  a  f-irl  in   my  situation, 
aa  you  call  it,  do  work  or  be  honest,  1  concealed  my  fault — if ' 
huh  it  was  of  mine." 

**  And  1  call  it  cruel  to  let  a  man  love  you,  and  hide  jottr  story 
from  him." 

"Nay,  but  I  never  encouraged  any  man  to  love  a»e;  so  I  owe 
my  Ktiiry  to  no  man.'' 

"Keep  your  secrets,  then,"  unid  Robert  savagely,  "nobody 
wants  them,  without  it  is  Hichard  Hickman.  1  hear  his  cursed 
voice  in  the  air  somewhere-" 

"Kichard  Hickman!"  gasped  Rachael.  "Oh!  why  did  I 
come  to  thin  place  lo  he  tortured  again  ?" 

Rirhard  llickniau  had  come  here  expressly  to  liave  a  friendly 
talk  with  Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  I'atrick  owed  thin  honour  to  tJie 
following  circumstance : — 

At  the  waggon  returned  to  the  farm,  Thomas  had  stopped  at 
a  certain  way&ide  public-house,  in  which  Mr.  Ilickman  happened 
to  be  boozing,  Patrick  was  breathing  threats  against  Hickmnii, 
and  insistmg  un  llacijacl'K  taking  the  JuwoT  him,  and  srnding  him 
out  of  the  country.  Hlichuel,  to  get  rid  of  the  subject^  yielded  a 
languid  assent;  and  Hickman,  who  was  intently  liittening,  trem- 
bled in  his  shoes.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  the  prudent  Richard 
determined  to  make  a  pseudo -spontaneous  otfcr  of  some  sort  to 
the  Corporal  and  hush  up  the  whole  aDair. 

At  sight  of  Hickman,  the  Corporal  ua^  for  laying  on,  ai  our  elder 
dratnatists  have  it ;  but  Mr.  Casenowvr,  wlio  wan  there,  arrested 
liii  arm,  and  propc^icd  to  him  to  hear  what  the  man  had  to  say. 

**  Well,"  cried  Patrick,  "let  him  speak  out  then  before  them, 
all — they  have  all  seen  us  atfrontcd  through  his  villany.    Where  is , 
Rachael  r' 

So  then  the  Corporal  came  round  to  where  Rachael  stood,  pale 
aa  deatJi ;  and  Robert  aat  pale,  too,  but  clenching  his  teeth  like 
one  who  would  die  sooner  than  utter  a  cry,  thougli  many  vuUurt-s, 
called  pa»tuns,  were  gnawing  the  poor  lad's  heart  at  this  moment } 
and  to  make  matters  wor^e,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hathum,  seeing 
tfata  aascmblagc,  were  drawn  by  a  natural  curiosity  tu  join  the 
group. 

And  hero  Mr.  Hickman's  brass  enabled  him  to  cot  a  more 
brilliant  figure  than  his  past  conduct  justified;  be  cast  a  sly 
satirical  look  at  them  all,  ettpceially  at  poor  Robert,  and,  setting 
his  back  tu  the  ratbngs,  he  opened  the  ball  thus  ;— 

"  I  come  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Maylield ;  she  saya, '  Speak  before  all 
the  rest.'  With  all  my  heart  I  come  to  say  three  words  to  Mr, 
Patrick^  '  Speak  be/ore  all  the  rest,'  saya  he  >,  well,  w\i^  uutX  \VS& 
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B  matter  of  taste.  Mr.  Patrick,  I  have  done  you  n-rong,  and  I 
own  it;  but  you  have  Imd  vour  revenge.  You  have  told  the 
story  your  way,  antl  the  very  boys  are  f<ir  throwing  stones  at  me 
here,  and  you  have  set  Mrs.  Maytield  against  me,  tli&t  used  to 
look  at  me  as  a  cat  does  at  cream." 

"As  a  cat  does  at  water,  you  mean — you  impudent  ugly  dog."*'- 

"  Keep  your  temper,  my  clarlinjj,  you  were  for  having  cvcir- 
thins;  tiaid  in  public,  you  knoir.  Well,  now  let  us  two  make 
matters  smooth,  eld  man.  Hovr  mucli  will  you  take  tu  keep  your 
tongue  hetwcen  your  tccLli  after  this  ?" 

Patrick's  reply  came  in  form  of  a  question  addressed  to  the 
company  in  general. 

*'  Friends,  since  Corporal  Patrick  of  the  47th  Foot  was  ill 
amongst  you,  and  partly  out  of  hia  senses,  has  he  done  any  dirty 
action,  that  liiis  fellow  comes  and  uffem  him  money  in  exchange 
for  j(ood  nnmc?*' 

"  No,  Mr.  Patrick,"  said  Hobert,  breaking  silence  for  the  first 
time.  ''  You  are  an  huncHt  man,  and  a  better  mnri  than  erer  stood 
in  Dick  Hickman's  shoes." 

Hickiuan  bit  his  lip,  and  cast  a  wicked  glance  at  Robert. 

"  And  your  daughter  is  aa  modest  a  lass  as  ever  broke  bread, 
for  nil  lirr  misfortune,"  cried  Mrs.  Hathnrn. 

"  And  none  but  a  scoundrel  would  hope  to  cure  the  mischief 
he  baa  done  with  money,"  cried  the  May6eld. 

"  Spare  me,  good  people/'  said  Hickman,  inmically. 

"Ay,  spare  him,"  siiid  Patrick,  simply.  '*  I  have  si^arcd  him 
this  five  years  for  Uachacl's  sake ;  but  ifty  patience  is  run  out," 
roared  the  old  inun,  and,  lifting  bis  staH',  he  made  a  sudden  rush 
at  the  brazon  Hickman.    Cascnower  and  Old  Hathom  interposed. 

"/jct  him  alone,"  said  Hickman,  **  you  may  be  sure  I  shan't 
lift  my  hand  aj;ainst  fcur-!>core  years.  1  'II  go  sooner,"  and  ho 
began  1.0  saunti-r  ofF. 

•'Wimt!  you  arc  a  coward  as  well,  arc  yout"  roared  Patrick. 
"Then  I  pity  you.  Ht'j;<me,  ye  lump  of  <lirt,  with  your  idleness, 
your  pride,  your  meanness,  your  money,  and  the  shame  of  having 
offered  it  to  a  soldier  like  me  that  has  seen  danger  and  glory." 

"  Well  done,  Mr.  Patrick,"  cried  Hathom,  "  that  is  an  honour 
to  a  poor  man  to  be  able  to  talk  like  that." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Patrick,  that  was  well  said." 

•'  It  is  well  said,  and  well  done." 

Every  eye  was  now  bent  with  admiration  on  Patrick,  and  from 
him  they  turned  with  an  universal  movement  of  disdain  to  Hick- 
man.  The  man  writhed  for  a  moment  under  this  human  lightning 
difticult  to  resist,  and  then  it  was  he  formed  a  sudden  resolu* 
tion  that  took  all  present  by  surprise.  Conscience  pricked  him  b 
little,  Racbael's  coldness  piqued  Uim,  jealousy  of  Robert  stung 
him,  general  disdain  annoyed  him,  and  he  lunged  tu  turn  the 
tables  on  tlicm  all.  Under  this  strange  medley  of  feelings  and 
inoti\"es,  he  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  faced  them  all,  with  an 
air  of  defiance  that  made  him  look  much  handsomer  than  they 
Jtad  accn  him  yet,  and  he  marcbed  into  t.bc  middle  of  them 
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"  1 1!  fttiow  you  fiU  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  make  mc  out — you 
listen,  old  man — llachael,  you  say  that  you  luvc  mc  still,  anil  that 
'tis  for  my  sake  you  refuse  Bob  Hatliorn,  as  I  believe  it  is,  and 
ihe  devil  take  mc  if  I  won't  marry  you  now,  for  all  tliat  is  come 
and  gone."  He  tlicn  walltcd  slowly  and  triumplinntlv  past  Robert 
Uathorn,  on  whom  he  locked  down  witlt  superior  scorn,  and  he 
catne  clvsc  up  to  Uacliat-l,  who  m-hp  obscrvwl  to  tremble  as  he 
r  came  near  iiiT.  "  Well,  Rarlmtl,  my  lass,  I  am  Richard  Hickman, 
uid  I  offer  vou  the  ring  before  these  witnesses — say  yes,  and  you 
■re  mtslress  of  Ittx  Farm,  and  Mrs.  Hickman.  Oh  !  ]  know  the 
rirl  1  make  the  offer  to,"  added  he,  maliciously,  "if  you  could  not 
nnd  out  what  she  is  worth,  1  could.  Where  are  you  all  now } — 
name  the  day  Rachael,  here  is  the  man." 

Rjichacl  made  no  answer. 

It  was  a  strange  situation,  so  strange  that  a  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed Hickman's  words.  Marriage  uttered  to  a  woman  before  a 
Siau's  face  who  had  tried  to  kill  himself  for  her  but  yesterday,  and 
offered  by  a  man  who  had  neglected  ber  entirely  for  five  years,  and 
lind  declined  lier  under  more  favourable  eircum stances.  Then  the 
motionless  silence  of  the  woman  so  addressed— lliey  all  hung  upon , 
ier  lips,  poor  Mr.  Casenower  not  e).ce|)ted,  who  feared  that,  nov ' 
Rachael  «'a5  to  be  Mrs.  Hickman,  Robert  might  turn  to  Mrs.  May- 
field  and  crush  his  new  raised  hopes. 

As  for  Robert)  he  did  everything  he  could  to  make  Itachaclsay 
"Yes"  to  Hieknian.  He  called  up  a  dogged  look  of  indifference, 
'  and  held  it  on  his  face  by  main  force.  It  is  to  be  douiited,  though, 
whether  tliis  imposed  on  It-ichael.  She  stole  a  single  glance  at 
])im  under  her  long  lashes,  and  at  last  her  voice  broke  softly,  but 
firmly,  ou  them  all,  and  it  sounded  like  a  hell,  so  hushed  were  they 
all,  and  so  highly  strung  was  their  attention  and  expectation. 

**I  thank  you,  Uicliard  Hickman,  but  1  decline  your  offer.'* 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  little  girl  :" 

"  Rftchael,"  said  Patrick,  "  think— are  you  sure  you  know  your 
own  mind?" 

"  Grandfather,  to  marry  a  man  I  must  swear  in  the  face  of 
lieaven  to  love  and  honour  bim.  TIow  could  I  respect  Richard 
HickniuM  r  if  lie  was  the  only  man  left  upon  the  earth,  I  cuuld  not 
marry"  hiiji  nnd  I  would  not.     I  would  rather  die!" 

Robert  drew  a  long  breath. 

*'  You  have  got  vour  answer,"  said  Patrick,  *'  so  now,  if  I  was 
you,  I'dbeoff>     ' 

"  If  I  don't  I  'm  a  fool,  i  shall  go  to  my  uncle,  he  lives  ninety 
miles  from  here,  and  you'll  see  I  shall  get  a  farm  there  and  a  wife 
and  all,  if  sd  be  you  don't  come  there  a  reaping,  Mr.  Patrick," 

*^  Heaven  pardon  you  then,"  said  the  old  man  gravely.  "  You 
are  but  young :  remember  it  is  not  too  late  to  repair  your  ill 
conduct  to  us  by  good  conduct  to  others — so  now  good  after- 
noon." 

"  Good  afternoon.  Daddy  Patrick/*  said  Hickman,  with  sudden 
humility.  "  Your  servant,  all  the  company,"  added  he,  taking  off 
his  hat.    So  saying,  he  went  off.     lie  had  wo  sooTvtt  xv«\\t<S.  <ftft 
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corner  than  he  repcntetl  him  of  the  manner  of  his  goin^;  so, 
putting  hi3  tiantls  in  liis  pockpts,  he  whistled  the  first  verse  of 
"Tlie  Pliiitgh-boy,'*  until  out  of  hearing.  As  thc^c  In-it  sound*  of 
Hickman  died  away  they  all  looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Old 
Hathorn  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"That  was  uncommon  spirity  to  refuse  Hickman,**  said  he, 
bluntly,  *'  but  you  have  too  much  pride,  both  of  you  !" 

"No,  not  I,  farmer,"  said  tiie  old  man,  sorrnwfiillv,  *' I  hare 
been  proud,  and  hi^h-spirited  too;  but  it  is  limr  that  passed  away 
from  me.  I  am  old  enough  to  see  from  this  world  into  another, 
and  from  this  hour  to  my  Inst  {and  that  won't  be  long,  T  hope),  I 
am  patient;  the  sky  is  above  the  earth;  my  child  has  had  wrong 
— rrucl,  bitter,  undeserved  wrong;  but  we  will  wait  for  Heaven^* 
justice,  since  man  has  none  for  us,  and  we  will  take  it  when  it 
oomen,  licrc,  or  hereafter." 

The  fiery  old  man's  drooping  words  brought  the  water  into  all 
their  eyes,  and  Uobcrt,  in  whose  mind  so  sore  a  struggle  had  been 
raging,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  You  speak  well,"  he  cried,  "you  are  a  righteous  man,  and  my 
ill  pride  falls  before  your  words ;  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  your  daugh- 
ter of  you.  Rnchacl,  you  take  me  fnr  hush.ind  and  friend  for  life. 
I  loved  you  well  enough  to  die  for  you,  and  now  T  love  you  well 
enough  to  lire  fur  you ;   Hacliacl,  be  my  wife — if  you  please.'" 

"  She  won't  say  *  No  I  *  this  time,"  cried  Rose  .Mayhehl,,  archly. 

"  Thank  you,  Robert,"  said  Rachael,  mournfully.  "I  am  more 
your  friend  than  to  say  *  Yes  I'  " 

"  Hachael,"  cried  Mrs.  Hathorn,  "  if  it  is  on  our  account,  I 
never  saw  a  lass  I  would  like  so  well  fur  duughter-in-law  as 
yourself." 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Robert ;  "  it  is  on  account  of  father. 
Father,  if  you  will  not  be  offended,  I  shall  put  a  question  to  you 
that  1  never  thought  to  put  to  my  father.  Have  I  been  a  good 
son  or  a  bad  son  to  you  these  eight-and-twcnty  years  ?" 

"  Robert !"  cried  the  old  man,  in  a  quivcrinu;  tt)ne,  that  showed 
these  simple  words  hud  gone  through  and  through  his  heart. 
Then  he  turned  to  Hachael :  "  My  girl,  I  admire  your  pride ;  but 
have  pity  on  my  poor  boy  and  mc." 

"  And  on  yourself,"  put  in  Mrs.  ^^ayfie1d. 

"  May  Heaven  bless  you,  Mr.  Hathorn!"  said  Rachael.  "  If  I 
say  'No!*  to  Robert,  I  have  a  reason  that  need  offend  no  one. 
Folk  would  never  believe  I  was  not  in  fault ;  they  woidd  cast  hit 
wife's  story  in  his  teeth,  and  sting  us  both  to  death,  for  he  is 
proud,  and  I  am  proud  too.  And  what  I  have  gone  through — • 
oh  !  it  has  made  me  as  bitter  as  gall — as  bitter  as  gall !" 

"  Rochael  Wriglit,"  cried  the  old  Corporal,  sternly,  "  listen 
to  me !" 

"  Rachael  Wright,"  yelled  Casenower.  "  Oh !  gracious  heavens 
—Rachael  Wright — it  is — it  must  be.  I  knew  it  was  an  oild 
combination — i  got  it  into  my  head  it  was  *  Rebecca  Reid'— <is  this 
Rachael  Wright,  sir?" 

''Of  coarse  it  ia,"  said  (he  Corporal,  pcCTiAly, 
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*Then  I  hare  jjfot  something  for  her  from  my  lato  partner*. 
I  '11  find  it — it  is  ut  the  bottom  of  my  seeds,"  and  away  scatn- 
pered  Caitcnowcr. 

He  prciicntly  returned^  and  interrupted  a  rehultc  Mr.  Patrick 
wBs  ndministerint;  U*  Rachacl,  by  giving  her  a  long  envelope. 
She  0|M?ned  it  witn  some  surprise,  and  ran  her  eye  over  it,  for  she 
was  what  thev  call  in  the  county  a  capital  scholar.  Now  as  she 
read,  her  face  changed  and  changed  like  an  April  nky,  nnd  each 
change  was  a  pictnre  and  a  story.  They  looked  at  her  in  wonder 
as  well  as  curiosity.  At  la-^t  a  lovely  red  mantled  in  her  pate 
cheeky  and  a  smile  like  a  rainbow,  a  smile  those  present  had  never 
Hen  on  her  face,  came  back  to  her  from  the  past.  The  paper 
dropped  from  her  hands  as  she  stretched  them  out,  like  some 
benign  goddess  or  nymph,  all  love,  delicacy^  and  grace. 

"  Robert,"  she  cried,  nnd  she  need  have  said  no  more,  for  the 
little  word  '  Robert/  as  she  said  it,  was  a  volume  of  love,  "  Robert, 
I  love,  I  always  loved  yon.  I  am  happy — happy — happy  I '^  and 
abe  threw  her  arm  round  Robert's  neck,  and  cried  and  Kobbed, 
'•ndy  crying  and  sobbing,  told  him  again  and  again  how  hap])y 
she  was. 

^  Hallo ! "  cried  Hnthom,  cheerfully,  "  wind  has  shifted  in  your 
bvour,  appcarcnlly.  Boh." 

Mrs.  Mayficld  picked  up  the  paper.  "This  has  done  it,"  cried 
she,  and  she  read  it  out  pro  bono.  The  paper  contained  the  copy 
of  a  will  made  by  Rachael's  aunt,  a  year  liefore  she  died.  The 
Sour  old  liidv,  being  wrath  with  Rachact  on  account  of  her  mis- 
eondact  in  getting  victimized,  but  not  quite  so  wrath  as  with  her 
eraceless  nephew,  had  taken  a  medium  course.  Slie  had  not 
destroyed  this  wilt,  as  she  did  the  other,  by  which  graceless 
cephcw  was  to  benefit,  but  she  hid  it  in  the  wall,  safe  as  ever 
magpie  hid  thimble,  and  dying  somewhat  suddenly,  she  died  intes- 
tate to  all  appCHfaiice.  This  old  lady  was  iuinieusurabty  fund  of 
the  old  nmishackly  house  she  lived  in.  So  after  a  while,  lo  show 
his  contempt  of  her,  graceless  nephew  had  the  house  pulled  down  ; 
the  wurknicn  picked  out  of  the  wall  the  wUl  in  question.  An  old 
ser\'ant  of  the  lady,  whom  gracelesK  nephew  had  turned  off,  lived 
bard  by,  and  was  sorrowfully  watching  the  demolition  of  the 
house,  when  lite  will  was  picked  out.  Old  servant  read  the  will 
and  found  herself  down  for  lOO/.  Old  servant  took  the  will  to  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  no  other  than  Cascnower**  late  partners.  They 
sent  down  to  Rachacl's  village;  she  and  Patrick  were  gone;  a 
neighbour  said  they  were  reaping  somewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  ITie 
finn  sent  a  copy  of  the  will  to  Casenower  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
employed  a  person  to  limk  out  for  Rachael's  return  to  her  own 
place,  as  the  best  chance  of  dning  business  with  her.  By  the 
will  3000/.  and  Bix  Farm  were  bequcatlied  to  Rncliacl. 

"  Bix  Farm!     'Hiree  hundred  acres!"  cried  Hnthorn. 

*'  Bix  Farm — the  farm  Hickman  is  on,"  cried  Rose  Mayfield. 
"  Kick  him  out,  he  has  no  lease.  If  you  don't  turn  him  out  neck 
and  crop  before  noon  to-morrow,  I'm  a  dead  woman." 

"  The  farjn  is  Robert's,"  said  Rachael;  *'aftd  s«"w  -eXW^wtVi 
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give  him,  if  he  will  accept  it."    And  though  she  looked  at  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  she  still  clung  to  Robert. 

Robert  kissed  her,  and  looked  so  proudly  at  them  all!  "  Have 
I  chosen  ill  ? "  sud  Robert's  eyes. 

CHATTER   X. 

When  everybody  sees  how  a  story  will  end,  the  story  is  ended. 

Robert  and  Rachael  live  on  their  own  farm.  Biz;  Corporal 
Patrick  sits  by  their  fire-side. 

People  laugh  at  Mr.  Casenower's  eccentricities ;  but  it  is  found 
unsafe  to  laugh  at  them  in  presence  of  Mrs.  Casenower,  late 
Mayfield. 

I  think  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quoting  a  few  words 
that  passed  between  Mrs.  Hathorn  and  Corporal  Patrick,  as  they 
all  sat  round  one  table  that  happy  evening. 

**  Rose,"  said  this  homely  good  creature,  *'  I  do  notice  that 
trouble  comes  to  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  other;  and  I  think  they 
are  the  happiest  that  have  their  trouble  (like  these  two  children) 
in  the  morning  of  their  days." 

"  Ay,  dame,"  said  the  Corporal,  taking  up  the  word,  "and  after 
that  a  bright  afternoon,  and  a  quiet  evening — as  mine  will  be  now, 
please  God  I" 

Friendly  reader  (for  I  have  friendly  as  well  as  unfriendly 
readers),  1  do  not  wish  you  a  day  without  a  cloud,  for  you  are 
human,  and  I,  though  a  writer,  am  not  all  humbug.  But,  in 
ending  this  tale,  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  bright  afternoon,  and  a 
tranquil  evening,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  sky  when  the  sun  goes 
down. 


MARY   MINE. 

Bt  aU  the  flowers  that  scent  tlie  gale, 

By  all  the  stan  that  shine, 
By  every  dewdrop  on  the  dale, 

I  lore  thee.  Maty,  mine  I 

By  daisy-dotted  knolls  of  turf. 

By  cedar,  and  by  pine. 
By  forest-moss  and  ocean-surf, 

I  love  thee,  Mary,  mine ! 

By  sacred  hill,  by  sainted  rill, 

By  holy  font  and  shrine, 
By  seraph -haunted  woodland  still, 

I  love  thee,  Mary,  mine  ! 

By  thoughts  all  beautiful  and  bright. 

By  feelings  all  divine, 
By  life  and  death,  by  day  and  night, 

I  love  thee,  Mary,  mine  I 

W.  Y.  Browns. 
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CoMMCNICATKD    BY   DaLTON, 
PART  II. 

Thk  "  ArKj'lc,"  nn  inferior  inn  to  whirl)  we  were  drircn  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  liotels,  had,  nuvurlhelcss,  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  <spcctii1Iy  a  «cry  tictive,  intelligent  and  intrlligihle 
landlord,  one  frho  eubniittcd  to  the  scvei-c^t  croM- examination 
respecting  the  nay  up  Ben  Nevis  without  a  spark  vt  pi-tulance, 
oru  symptom  of  fatigue.  At  first  it  was,  of  course,  quite  impos- 
riblc  l«j  fHccl  tliL*  ascent  «  itliuut  a  jjuit^c  ;  we  sliotild  never  reach 
llie  top,  or  Vie  should  sever  reach  the  boitom ;  \\c  should  be  lost 
in  ihc  fog,  or  tumble  over  a  precipice  ;  it  was  not  to  be  done,  &c. 
But,  by  degrees,  tlie  impossibility  melted  awny;  if  the  weather 
held  fair,  we  might  succeed.  Accordiiigly,  iu  the  morning,  furnished 
with  u  soda-water  bottle  half  filled  with  Long  John'R  **  parti - 
culiir,''  a  few  sandwiches,  and  a  profusion  of  riircclions,  wc  Ret 
otr  to  niaky  the  essay  alone.  And  this,  good  reader,  if,  that  is, 
you  arc  a  good  tourit^t  as  well  as  a  good  reader,  I  most  emphiUi- 
cally  advise  you  to  do  always — never  take  n  guide  !  For  my 
Dnn  part,  1  would  father  pay  a  man,  as  the  hubit  of  eome  is,  to 
shoot  iny  game,  hunt  my  dogf,  ride  my  hotsv.  1  would  rather,  in 
short,  perform  oil  that  vicariously  which  gives  interest  to  sport, 
energy  to  character,  than  go  iu  leading-i'tritigs  through  the  wilds 
of  uuiurc,  and  lose  that  lionest  ei^eilemeni  and  prond  fueling  of 
Bclf-rcUonce,  which  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  adventure  to 
arouse.  By  an  adherence  to  this  rule,  you  will  occasi'mully  lose 
some  time,  and  encounter  some  unneresT^ary  labour  ;  but  if  time 
and  labour  are  not  to  bo  spared,  why  your  honour  had  belter  slick 
lo  Uie  rail,  or  stay  at  home. 

After  .Mr.  Albert  Sinilh's  Mont  Blanc,  Mr.  Fixby's  Ben  NctIs 
mav  read  [K-rhaps  a  linle  tamely  ;  hul,  neverihcless,  for  the  be- 
nefit, if  not  of  posterity,  at  least  of  those  who  mav  come  afier  us, 
I  Khali  cenUirc  to  describe  briefly'  the  climbing  of  that  day.  We 
quitted  the  town  by  its  northern  extremity,  and  passing  the 
fort  itself,  which  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  workhouse,  we 
proceeded  for  about  a  mile  along  the  high  road,  till  wc  reached 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  \evis.  Having  crossed  the  stream,  wc 
tunicd  immediately  ihrongh  .i  gateway  on  our  right,  and  followed 
a  good  path  which,  skirting  a  small  copse  by  the  river  side, 
terminates  at  a  clump  of  very  wretched  cottages.  They  stand 
upon  the  boi-der  of  one  of  those  extensive  peat-fields  that  almost 
invariably  are  fouud  spread,  fur  and  wide,  around  the  buses  of  the 
roountuins,  and  allbrd  a  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  In  a  ]inp)iy  furaily 
of  pigs,  poultry  and  squalid  children.  Right  boforc  us  rose  a 
nngu  of  hilis,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  outer  bulwarks  of  the 
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iDoiiittaiu  keep.  The  intcrvcniug  bog  was  rood  crossed,  and  our 
bcaringtt  haviog  been  taken  uitb  sufliciunl  care,  we  commenced 
our  ascent  on  wliat  nailors,  I  bulievc,  tenii  ibe  loj'board  Uck.  A 
convenient  hollow  was  visible  to  the  left,  and  after  a  loDg  and 
severe  burst,  wo  passed  Uirough  it  and  fonod  ourselves  on  what 
may  be  called  ilic  first-floor  of  Ben  Nevis.  It  was  a.  sort  of  plat- 
form on  which  lay,  toseed  in  the  wildest  disorder,  enonnous 
rocks  detached  from  the  heights  above ;  some  of  these  stood 
boldly  up  like  the  hulls  of  stranded  vessels  ;  otliers  were  more  ihau 
half  sunk  in  dark  jkkiIk,  the  colour  wliich,  not  to  6\icak  il  die- 
respecl fully,  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  Guiwss's  Dublin  Stout. 
We  now  began  to  cast  abuuL  fur  the  great  land-uiurk — the  key  and 
clue  to  the  [xisitioii — a  certain  lake.  Kight  before  us  it  Uy,  and 
soon  became  visible  on  our  ascending  the  rising  ground  in  front. 
Crosnog  Uiu  shalluw  streaut  that  issues  from  its  luoutb,  we  ]ncked 
our  my  along  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  lake,  while  above  ua 
rae  an' enormous  wall,  from  the  further  extremity  of  which  the 
loftioet  ])i:ak  shoots  up. 

Half  the  length  of  the  lake  was  accomplisbod,  before  wc  at* 
tempted  the  second  portion  of  the  ascent.  Two  ravines  in  the 
rocky  barrier  which  closed  us  in  had  attracted  uur  attention,  doira 
each  of  which  a  "  wee  buniie,"  springing  from  its  patch  of  snow, 
ran  ils  rapid  course.  They  were  half  a  mile  (possibly  more)  apart, 
and  serving  as  well-defined  boundaries,  we  deteiinined  to  start 
from  the  bottom  of  tlie  one,  and  '*  shoulder"  away  to  tlie  head  of 
the  other.  We  ought,  as  we  subsequently  discorefed,  to  lutve 
proceeded  at  uuce  to  the  further  and  larger  one  \  and  on  crussiog 
It,  we  should  have  found  indications  of  a  /.igzag  track  nmuing 
by  its  side  light  up  to  the  suuimit  of  the  great  dome — stor}'  the 
second — a  pu^itiou  which  we  attained  after  severe  exertion,  by  a 
more  direct,  indeed,  but  far  more  hazardous  course.  I'bu  chief 
risk  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  lar^c  loose  stones,  up  and 
among  which  we  had  to  scramble,  and  which,  cuinslaotly  di»- 
lodgcd  by  our  progress,  thundered  down  the  steep  descent  wit}i 
the  force  of  a  catapulL  Upon  one  of  these  crags  I  incautiously 
threw  my  entire  weight :  it  tottered,  aud  tlie  pull  of  aitother 
pound  would  prob;d;ly  have  brought  it  down :  a  shattt^rod  limb 
must  inevitably  have  4>cen  the  consiiqueiice.  In  other  respects, 
the  ascent  thus  far,  though  fatiguing,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
either  dangerous  or  dilltculi.  Here,  however,  perplexities  ate 
apt  to  accumulate  ;  if,  indeed,  the  weather  be  fine,  you  see  before 
yon  the  second  dome,  upou  which  the  caim,  or  '^  old  nuut,"  as 
the  "lakisls'*  term  it,  is  raised  to  mark  Lite  highest  tipot.  In  the 
event,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  occur,  of  your  being  enveloped 
in  dense  fog,  thi«  is  by  no  means  easy  to  arrive  at.  The  way, 
however,  is  indicated  by  certain  small  heaps  of  stones  placed 
about  one  hundred  and  fidy  yards  apart  and  of  the  shape  of 
which  it  is  most  important  to  take  especial  note,  inasmuch  aa  yott 
have  nothing  else,  except  yuw  compass  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully consulted,  to  detcrmiue  the  dirveliuu  of  your  return ;  and 
this,  be  it  observed,  is  the  main  thing  to  provide  ittt.     Guided  by 
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[4]ip«p  landmarks,  rou  adrancc  far  a  connderablc  disCanca  along 
[.tlic  nearlv  Icrel  uliiiiylc,  liicu  turning  to  the  right,  jou  have  to 
feoU  again  in  order  to  pi»  tke  hotiaw  between  ibis  cmiiuniDe 
Ium)  the  topmost  peali. 

Of  tlie  view  from  tlic  sammit  I  shall  iiot  |}retend  to  ear  axxy- 
tfung,  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  long  before  wo  approached  it, 
thick  niisLs  fam)  gatlicred  ronnd  and  shot  out  the  expanse  of  mag- 
,  jiificeitt    sceuory,    hrif^ht    Kn.'itchoK    of    which    had    been    caught 
lidluriDg  tilt;  asL'uiit  to  the  lower  douii-.    Au<l  pray,  usks  Mrs.  l-'ixhyf 
It  can  posubly  bo  the  use  of  mkiiig  your  neck  and  tiring 
^foanelt  to  death,  to  arrive  at  a  spot  where  you  can  ace  no  more 
tlian  from  Holboni  Hill  in  the  middle  of  Noreoiber  ?     Nay,  good 
Mrs.  F.,  but  there  is  alvay«  a  chance,  always  a  hope  of  a  clearini; 
off.     These  rapourti  do  at  times  rise  and  roll  nway  n-ilh  surprising 
iddenness,  and  the   traveller  finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  a 
^raiua  that  smites  him  dumb  with  ndiiiiration.     Indeed,  1  hold 
St  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  ihnt  the  man  who  has  nrxer  in  his  life- 
liuie  stood  on  some  lofty  mountain's  top,  and  fdt  the  emotions  that 
ire  engcuderL-d  there,  Iins  n>iL  fulfilled  niB  "  mitssion."    He  has  not 
samt  to  knoir  himself.    There  are  dt^ths  within  him  which  have 
lercr  been  stirred  ;  there  h  a  capacity  of  enjoyment  to  which  he 
aeirougLTj  Lbera  is  a  cliord  of  Lis  soul  Hbich  Ua&  buen  ever 
^nute  ;  there  is  o  certain  sense  which  he  lins  suflbred  to  lie  dor- 
mant and  undeveloped,     lie  is  as  a  man  who  has  never  revelled 
in  the  odour  of  spring  florent ;  a  man  who  has  never  thrilled  at 
the  concord   of  sweet  aouoda ;   a  man  who  has  never  tasutd 
turtle  ! 

But  to  descend — and  lie  it  known  tlmt  the  descent  of  Ben  Keris 
is  of  a  character  prcciselv  the  reverse  of  that  of  Avemus — it  is 
in  the  course  of  the  descent  that  disasters  arc  corauiouly  ciicouu- 
l^aud  it  is  noTCTT  uufrequent  occurrence  for  an  inexperienced 
^mmg  gentleman  to  find  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  somo 
gloomy  glen  a  dozen  miles  or  so  diNtant  from  his  hot*.-!.  Fatal 
■ccidonts  occasionally  occur;  wo  heard  of  two  of  comparatively 
■decent  date.  In  one  instance,  a  yotmg  man,  a  teetotaller,  anxious 
lo  ehoir  what  vigour  wait  to  be  derived  from  the  "  cii])  which 
cllBcrs,  but  uot  inebriates,"  made  a  race  with  his  eompanions  ; 
Ins  foot  alippod,  and  though  the  place  where  he  fell  was  none  of 
the  steepest,  li«  was  dead  when  discovered  by  his  Aicnd«.  In 
the  other  case,  it  was  the  strength,  doI  of  the  wBlcr,  but,  it  u  to  bo 
of  the  whiskey,  that  caused  the  niiHchief;  the  unfortunate 
srer,  uho  vea»  pcrfcrtir  fnmiliiir  nriih  tlie  track,  and  waa  even 
F-ftt  the  time  acting  as  gnide  to  a  party,  IfU  over  ouc  of  tlw  higbwt 
precipices  and  was  dashed  to  atoms  in  an  instant.  Orcot  caa- 
tion.  mdf^etl,  is  necessary,  and  a  very  attentive  observance  of  tho 
laudinarks,  in  order  to  retrace  your  s^ie|>8  to  llie  head  of  the 
lavina^  down  which  an  easy  path  conducts  you  to  the  lake. 
Anived  horo,  ererrihing  ou^ht  to  have  been  raiir  enough ;  but 
froB  ma  otniRsioD  to  note  the  precipe  gAp  tliroiigh  which  we  had 
jnted  to  the  grand  plateau,  the  last  stage  proved,  alter  all.thtf 
It  hazardous.    We  fell  iaio  the  ctmunou  vmt  of  dos[n«iig 
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tfae  enemy,  and,  selecting  a  stream  as  a  guitle,  commenced  malcing 
our  way  Winicwhat  licedlessly  to  ihe  plain.  By  degrees  llie 
hcatlicr,  which  afforded  tolerably  t'ood  footing,  grettBcam,  and  the 
slippery  grey  rock  protrndt-d  from  the  soil ;  the  utrcam  hccame  a 
cataracc,  roaring  and  leaping  more  madly  at  cTcry  turn ;  still  on 
\Tc  went,  clinging  lo  the  stimted  herbage,  and  dropping  ffom 
rock  to  rock,  till  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  KOme 
forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  dun-u  which  the  bum  datdiud  at  a  bound. 
To  coTitiniiG  our  coiii'se  wait  quite  impnsfuble ;  any  nuivt'inenl  to 
the  left  waR  cqiiallv  so  ;  iclreat  was  hardly  to  be  thonghl  of;  one 
chance  rcuiaiued — lo  leap  the  iraterfall,  and  endeavour  to  scram- 
ble down  the  declivity  on  our  right,  the  nature  of  which  was  com- 
plcicly  hidden  by  a  prominence  it  was  first  requisite  to  lum. 
Here  fortuue  stood  our  friend ;  the  stream  wan  safety  crossed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  regained  the  heather^  from  which  point  our 
progress  to  tlie  dismal  fiwanip  below  was  smooth  and  rapid — 
the  oidy  fear  being,  lest  a  tnp  over  a  concealed  stone  should 
make  it  rather  too  much  so.  Drenched,  but  by  no  means  fatigued* 
we  made  onr  inn  about  six  o'clock. 

The  capital  dinner  provided  by  our  hos.t  of  the  "  Argyle,"  wa» 
hardly  dis|»itclie(],  when  our  apartment  was  invaded  by  a  *'  hand 
of  fierce  barbarians  from  the  hill.-*,"  the  overflowing  of  the  market 
room,  and  snch  a  jabhcrinf;  ensued  that  I  liave  ran-lv  heard 
equalled.  Such  a  smokin:;;  of  pipes  too,  w  as  there — such  a  eallintj 
for  whiskey  and  drinking  of  hcaltlis — each  man  grasping  his  friend 
by  the  left  hand  a»  he  qualFeJ — significant  bint  of  the  social 
qualities  of  their  forefathers— that  how  I  found  my  way  to  my 
bed  1  hardly  remember.  (Jrateful  then,  indeed,  pmred  the  cool 
breeze  upon  tlie  water  as  we  ferried  aertiss  the  lock  after  a  night 
spent  among  the  fumes  of  tobacco  ami  the  odours  of  Long  John. 
The  weather  continuing  unfavonraltlu,  wc  enntentcd  niinwlves 
with  an  easy  walk  along  the  somhern  bank  of  Lochicl  to  tlie  inn 
at  Gleu6nnau  ;  a  far  better  plan  would  tiave  been  to  havu  pushed 
on  over  night  to  a  small  inn— name  forgotten  or  unknonn,  by  the 
side  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  and  to  have  started  in  the  morning, 
well  victualled,  for  a  walking  excursion  round  Lock  Atke;?,  over- 
looking whicli  onco  stii^id  the  castle  of  ihn  gentle  Lochiel :  and 
then,  bya  lum  to  the  Icftacross  the  mountains,  to  hare  come  down 
upon  the  muslering  place  of  the  clans. 

A  column,  chieljy  remarkable;  for  the  adroit  wording  of  its  in- 
scription, marks  the  spot  where  I'rince  Charles  unfailed  the 
standard  of  rebellion— as  the  event  proved  it  lo  be  I  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  striking  scene,  and  the  young  Pretentier  hhuwed 
his  taste,  whalevitr  may  be  said  of  his  judgment,  bv  the  selec- 
tion. The  day's  work  being  over  early,  i  thonghl  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  pui  into  practice  a  little  scheme  which  had  been 
bugged  in  secret  from  the  cammeiicemenl  of  the  tour,  As  au 
aiiglcr,  one  of  some  repute  by  the  river  Lea  and  the  Paddingion 
Caual,  I  felt  it  a  duly  not  to  quit  Scotland  without  an  essay  at 
tioutiog.  1  owed  it  to  myself,  to  my  fellow-membci-s  of  llio 
OoJdcii  Cudgeoa  club,  not  to  do  so.    Much  dismayed  looked  my 
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ADSterc  fricn*!,  wlio  was  Iwnt  upon  scaling  some  of  llic  siirround- 
iug  btiighl.s,  at  Uie  propD^al ;  but  quiukly  recovering  Iiiniseir,  he 
j^ieliled  tho  point  with  a  cheerful iiesis  that  occasioned  me  remoise 
at  having  urged  it.  Foruiualely  my  success  was  not  such  as  to 
lead  to  any  after  trials  of  his  self-denial.  I  killed  a  trout — one — 
and  was  Katisfied;  its  precise  weight  1  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
divulge,  bill  ii  was  not  exiraordinary. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  tine  breezy  day  that  we  reached 
the  ])uint  of  Ara^aig,  a  rocky  promontory  that  walls  in  as  inhos- 
pitable a  looking  bay  as  ever  tourist  gazed  upon.  Jl  ia  indeed  a 
ragged  and*a  desolate  phce,  uninbubited,  uninhabiinble  ;  wliere- 
ever  the  eye  turns,  fii'nward  or  landward,  the  cold  grey  rock 
proinides,  nnt  in  lofty  groups  but  in  broken  and  detached  masses, 
from  tlie  restless  wavi:  and  the  black  peat ;  it  looks  as  though  some 
lltan  of  old  days  had  been  ernpluying  biinseir,  out  of  ti[>ort  or 
spite,  in  demolishing  a  mountain  or  two,  ond  ncalteriiij;  the  hngc 
mignicnts  inlo  tbe  bar  beneath.  Slieltcred  by  a  mass  of  atone 
froui  the-  cutting  nind,  uc  awaited  patiently  ttio  arrival  of  llie 
Skyc  steamboat,  wliich,  advertised  at  two,  was  expccti'd  nt  four, 
and  came  in  &iglit  al  Bb«}ut  six  o'clock.  Our  lediuin,  indeed,  was 
greatly  relieved  by  a  coiiversatiou  with  a  couple  of  lligliland 
Canners,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  on  the  watch  for  the  approach 
of  tho  boat,  a  most  imporiant  evert,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bill-fed  mutloa,  every  necessary  of  life,  even  bread 
baked  in  the  ovens  of  Glasgow,  is  brought  by  this  conveyance  to 
these  remote  shores. 

*  1  was  not  n  Utile  .<triick  by  the  utter  want  of  feeling  e:(hibited 
by  onr  agTicultnral  friends,  men  evidently  of  a  superior  class,  lor 
ine  sufferings  of  the  wrctcht-d  pca5jintry.  We  Kpokc  of  the  great 
changes  recently  introduced  iuto  the  Highlands,  of  tlie  couver- 
atons  of  small  holdings  and  arable  farms  inlo  enormous  sheep 

Iks,  and  of  tbe  consequent  evictions  of  the  poorer  lenantry. 
L    atD  told,"  said   1,   "that  tliese  eiiiiyration    eelieme-'i  were 
received   aith  great  unwillingness  by  tlio  cotters,  uud  that  not 
unfrequenlly  violence  was  needed  to  dispossess  tliem." 

"Aye,  aye,''  was  the  reply,  "  whey,  the  verra  last  clearing  we 
made  on  my  farm,  the  old  uinu  would  na  Fiir  fruin  the  ehimuey 
comer,  till  wc  fired  the  roof  above  his  head." 

"  I3til  surely,"  I  urged,  "  this  wholesale  exportation  could 
hardly  have  been  necessary, — might  not  these  poor  people  havo 
been  taught  to  support  themselves  without  proving  an  oncnm- 
brance  to  the  landlord  ?" 

"  Sup|iort  themMdvos  !  they  could  do  that  well  eno'  and  pay  n 
rent  to  boot;  it  wos  no  that— &u/  parties  had  other  rietot." 

And  such  is  the  way  in  which  the  almost  fabulous  attachment  of 
the  Hi;.^hlaiiders  to  ilifir  lords  liaa  bctin  apprecial(?d  and  rewarded! 
A  century  or  two  ago,  when  the  *'  bonut-U'd  chieftains"  held  their 
>wn  and  other  peo[p|e"»  pioperly  by  swonl  and  spear,  a  ftAlotciny  was 

GOmc  value  ;aDd  they  reared  clansmen  a&  they  now  rear  sheep  ; 
but  the  times  are  changed; — tho  baton  of  Inspector  BnckoU  U 
surer  fence  againiit  fraud  tnd  foray,  than  the  tar^e  «n&  <:\%'^-aici«%^ 
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s's  wairinrs  Irae,"  and  ihc  Uttrr  accortlhigljr 
;(1,  Imndlcd  off  like  worthless  worn-out  stock, 
siipeniumeraries  at  the  close  of  an  lia.^ter 
iu  Uiu  lund  and  tlion  cbalt  be  fed,"  miys  ibe 
P»aln)ist.  **  Not  a  hit  of  it,"  says  my  Lord  GUnioddy,  "  you  don't 
dwell  here — you  dou't  pay !  tb:it  U,  you  don't  pay  k>  well  as 
mutton  ;"  and  a  thousand  homes  are  rendered  desolate,  and  a 
thousand  families  driren  off,  with  the  same  calculating  coolness 
that  Squire  Ilohnail  ploughs  up  an  old  common,  or  {^uh»  aa 
unsightly  hedge.  "Oh  !  but  it  is  a.  vast  improremenl  to  the  pro- 
p«r^;  besides  they  get  on  so  much  letter  in  Canada,**  says  tbo 
Macgmffin-  I  hope  they  do  \  meanwhile  thews  and  sinews  are 
beginning  to  look  up;  airtl  it  is  not  impossible  Uiat'theso  "  parties'^ 
may  find  cause  to  regret  that  ihcy  did  not  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
civilizing  and  instructing  their  tenantry,  tu  tbc  lodging  them  like 
human  beings,  and  to  ihi:  developing  energy  and  iuiUistry  among 
them,  rather  than  to  the  furtherance  of  "  other  views,"  which  may 
leave  them  lords,  in  name,  of  uncultivated,  unprofitable  wastes, 
whore  the  flocks  have  perished  for  the  want  of  tending,  and  the 
game,  more  grievous  still,  has  become  the  prwy  of  the  tmcertifi- 
catcd  marauder. 

The  aniral  of  tbe  boat  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  We  had 
a  wretched  passago  lo  Broadford.  It  blew  fresh,  and  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  was  crowded  with  articles  of  uphoUiery,  to  a  degree 
that  induced  a  suspicion  chat  some  eccentric  indiridual  had  taken 
a  lease  of  Skyc,  and  was  abont  to  furnish  the  island  entirely  afresh. 
The  cabin  was  equally  crowded,  and  the  night  passed  wearisomely- 
About  seven,  next  morning,  wc  reached  the  litOe  jetty,  ^vhtchy 
together  with  three  or  four  cottages  and  one  inn — a  very  good 
inn,  too — constitutes  the  aforesaid  |>ort  of  llroadford.  A  profuse 
breakfast  sent  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

The  road  to  Lnch  Sligaclian,  whiihcr  we  were  botmd,  prefienta 
many  rery  beautiful  views.  Skirting  the  indented  coast,  it  dis- 
closes unuumbercd  island;^,  varying  in  size  from  the  bore  rock 
which,  Rc.irccly  supplies  pasturage  for  a  dozen  sheep,  to  the 
broad  dise  large  enough  (or  a  German  Princi]>ulity — at  one  ti mo 
the  eye  rests  upon  a  cluster  of  cottages,  picturoquu  enough  in  the 
distance,  but  which  appear,  on  a  nearer  approach,  miserable  habi- 
tations indeed,  somo  without  windows,  some  without  chimneys, 
some  without  either;  at  another,  with  a  very  different  feeling,  it 
scans  the  gallant  little  fleet  of  herring  vessels,  shrouded  with  tlietr 
drjing  n('t<i,  and  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Sound.  X  Gshemian, 
who  joined  us  on  the  road,  gave  but  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  ;  he  slated  them  to  be,  and  our  obser- 
ration  in  a  meajmre  confirmed  what  seemed  an  impossibility, 
worse  lodged,  worse  fed,  and  worse  cared  fur  than  the  poorest 
dwellers  on  the  mainland.  Tho  only  natives,  in  fact,  who  shoved 
themselves  iu  good  cxsc,  were  the  oysters  which  our  friend  pointed 
out,  k-l't  by  thu  rcccdiilg  lidu  on  the  great  bay  of  Ainort,  acn>as 
which  we  were  making  a  short  cut.  Producing  some  oatmeal 
cakes,  we  enjoyed,  accordingly,  a  luncheon  of  rather  a  reekavh£ 
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eter,  vftniing  in  nothing  bn(   a  hotUe  of  Stont,  to  hav» 
perfect. 
On  regaining  tlic  road  at  the  ftirther  cxtremi^  of  tbc  bav,  onr 
caroponion  hinted  tliat  ibere  irsft  a  shepbenTs  path  to  Sligachan, 
irter  hy  tbreu  mili'ji  than  the  route  wo  wvre  pnrsutng,  and  jiointcd 
[oat  its  commcaccmcnt  on  tbu  hill  aide.   This  was  the  rcry  thing  for 
rhkh  we  craved ;  somewhnt  weanr  of  the  Quw^n's  bigbwav,  \re  had 
long  looking  wistfully  at  llie  ^ei:l;ht^  tliat  tuwen'd  above  tis  on 
!  iehf  so,  Itidding  our  obliyioj,'  inforiuani  fan-wfll  with  iin  oageT- 
not  C[nilc  in  accordance  with  the  bc^t  brocding',  wcr  shoolc  the 
'^nst,  mud  1  shoald  »ay,  from  our  feet,  and  took  to  tbo  heatb«r. 
For  some  time  our  path  ran  parallel,  though  with  a  rapid  ascent, 
to  that  we  bad  quitted,  then  winding  np  a  glen,  the  head  of  which 
formed  the  inmniit  of  the  pasit,  it  crossed  l»  the  »idc  of  a  vast 
i«oiiicaI  mountain,  wliich.froni  its  superior  altitude,  seemed  lo  rise 
[•lone  from  the  plain.     Hitherto  the  wallcin;;  had  been  moderntely 
ST,  but  we  quickly  perceif  ed,  as  oar  track  unfolded  itself,  wind- 
^ing  like  a  thread  round  the  steep  slope  before  lut,  that  nerve  and 
actirity  would  be  Deeded  to  follow  it.     To  compare  great  things 
with  iimall,  let  the  reader  imagine  him«clf  descending  llie  dome  of 
Saint  Paal'ft  by  a  shelf  about  six  or  cigbt  inches  iridc,  twisted 
Tomid  the  esterior  after  the  manner  of  patent  corkscrews,  and  he- 
will  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  task  that  awaited  ua. 
The  danger,  Iiowcvcr,  whatever  it  might  be.  was  not  of  a  character 
to  be  enhanced  by  its  cflfect  on  the  imagination ;  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  precipice  serred  in  a  great  uieuftur«  to  diveitt  it  of  its  terrors, 
id  precluded  that  extremely  impleasaiit  sensation  which  a  glance 
town  a  deep  abyss  so   commonlv   intlnccs.     Nevertheless  great 
i^'Caution,  to  say  nothing  of  perfect  self-poasession,  was  needed  to 
leep  oar  footing  along  that  narrow  ledge,  broken,  too,  as  it  eon- 
naotly  was,  by  watercourses,  across  which  it  was  necesssTy  to  leap 
•rscnwbl«;  a_«LogIe  slip — and,  soft  and  verdant  as  the  mossy  slops 

"  No!  all  tile  king's  Iwries  awl  nit  itie  king's  iDcn 
Could  have  put  Mr.  Fixby  together  agsial" 

Tbe  great  admntago  of  a^qorooching  Loch  Stigachan  by  this 

||MttbwaT,  independently  of  the  excitement  of  the  thing  and  the 

saving  of  distance,  is  the  fine  ricw  thus  attained  of  the  chief  gronp- 

of  llic  Cuchullins.  It  rises  immediatdy  opposite,  bold  and  isolated, 

itfae  complete  outline  standing  out  sharp  8f;.iinfit  (iie  nky.  with. 

'•reiy  gloomy  hollow  and  eyerv  pointed  aiffuilieite  distinctly  visible 

u  a  glance. 

Inn  Sligachan  is  an  important  establishment,  affartHn^  acconr 
roodatioD  for  an  unlimited  number  of  gtiests,  and  at  pri<^es  whirl^i 
though  my  friend  swd,  in  his  mirth,  they  were  Shj-e  high,  he  moc«i] 
soberly  admiUcd  to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  the  circnmslancoBi 
considered,     i'ron  tbe  landlord,  a  fine  hearty  Tonng  fellow,  we 
obtained  at  OBce  tlw  necessary  directions  for  reaching  the  great 
gem  of  the  Ilebridcs.the  celebrated  I  .ake  Coruiak.    His  recommen- 
dation to  take  a  guide  being  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  altered, 
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a  >'ct  further  concession  was  demanded.  We  were  particalatly 
dc^rous  of  ascurtniiiing  the  existence  of  a  pass,  mysterious  ru- 
mours of  which  had  reached  us,  hy  which  the  promontory  nt  the 
mouth  of  the  l.och  might  he  romided,  and  a  return  eflected,  vid 
Torrin,  lo  Broadfbrd.  'Hie  distance  appeared  but  inrniihiderahle 
on  ihe  map,  and  a  daywoiiUi  be  saved.  Our  good-humoured  Jiost 
looked  very  grave  at  the  proposition.  It  vas  niaduess  to  attetnpt 
any  stieh  passage ;  the  cliffs  were  absolulely  precipitous,  and  ino 
waves  dashed  against  iheir  base — there  was  no  track — no  pos&ibic 
means  existed  of  making  otirwayby  the  sea  coast;  be  begged  us  to 
abandon  all  idea  ofstichathing,  but  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
could  the  promontory  in  qurstion  be  once  turned,  the  remainder 
of  the  jouniey,  though  a  portion  of  it  would  lie  across  the  pathless 
mountain,  might  be  achieved.  Tliis  admission  ruined  bim!  the 
importance,  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  shepherds  of  some  way  of 
suriUQimltng  this  barrier  was  so  obvious,  that  1  felt  persuaded 
of  its  existiMice.  There  nmst  be  a  path  cither  over  the  barrior  or 
round  it.  Well,  then,  there  was  a  sort  of  path  winding  round  the 
coast,  but  it  contained  "a  dangerous  step.'  And  of  wliat  descrip- 
tion uiiglii  this  be  r  Our  host  bad  travelled  it  but  once,  and  could 
only  say  that  it  was  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  sea — 
the  thing  was  to  be  done — he  looked  at  onr  boots  and  Uiought  that 
possibly  we  might  do  it,  but  it  required  a  good  bead,  and  was 
far  beiler  avoided. 

The  rain  came  heavily  dou*n  next  moming,  and  the  mist  hung 
thick  upon  tlie  mountains,  and  we  were  in  consequence  deterred 
from  making  the  early  start  we  had  contemplated,  and  which  was 
almost  e)«ential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  we  had  in  vietv, 
Our  good  friend  recommended  us  to  wait  lor  a  "  whole  day,"  an 
expression  meaning,  as  we  ascertained,  a  day  entirely  free  from 
rain,  about  four  of  which  phenomena  per  annum  fall  lo  the  lot 
of  the  Skyelandcrs.  Declining  this  indefinite  postponement,  we 
started  about  eleven,  and  struck  at  unce  upon  a  rttdc  pathway  run- 
ing  up  Glen  Sligachan.  A  certain  conical  hill,  some  6rc  or  six 
miles  otf,  but  apparetiily  within  batf  ihnt  distance,  was  pointed  out 
to  us  as  a  landmark.  The  road  was  rough  beyond  any  we  bad  yet 
encountered;  the  bums,  too,  wgre  full  and  came  roaring  down 
across  it,  completely  cuv[;ring  the  stepping  stones,  ^nd  necessitat- 
ing every  now  and  then  a  dash  "in  and  out  clever;"  iu  two  in- 
slances  these  torrents  were  so  wide  and  deep  that  the  passage  was 
not  effected  wiihout  danger.  Two  hours,  cr  something  more,  bail 
elapsed  cro  we  reached  the  point  where  we  were  to  quit  the  beaten 
pathway  and  cross  the  glen  ;  it  was  immediately  alter  fording  the 
second  brook  of  the  larger  kind.  \\c  then  bore  away  to  the  right, 
twiM  fording  the  river  that  had  been  meandering  by  our  side,  and 
made  for  the  base  of  our  conical  guide.  The  most  convenient 
spot  for  crossing  the  ridge  is  marked  by  a  couple  of  stone  heaps, 
standing  like  door-posis  on  the  summit ;  a  considerable  advantage 
lo  the  returning  traveller,  inasmuch  as  the  point  of  passage  is  far  lest 
easy  of  recognition  from  the  further  side.  Leaving  the  eminence 
1  have  so  often  nicuiiunod  on  our  left,  we  ought  to  bare  descended 
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[flC  once  in  an  ohlique  (lircction  (o  n  small  lam,  anil,  following  the 
[tlrcam  n-hkh  issncs  from  its  month,  wc.  sliouid  havo  rtachcd,  by  a 
ftery  direct  ronte,  the  wondronB  Jake  of  which  we  were  in  Hcnrch. 
Perplexed,  however,  by  the  luyslcrtotu  diKap{»carance  of  amounted 
parly  of  which  we  had  hiihcrto  kept  ahead,  instead  of  descending, 
.ire  kept  lo  the  le(Y  along  ibti  line  of  heights  nbich  separates  the 
ro  valleys. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast ;  the  rising  uind  gave 
note  of  warning;  huge  masses  of  luisl  came  rolling  on,  and  a  few 
large  drops  were  dashed  in  our  faces.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that 
we  were  to  he  treated  to  a  mountain  storm.  Nor  was  it  long  a- 
brcwing ;  in  a  few  minutes  cky  above,  and  loch  below  were  shut 
,Out  compk'lely  from  nght.  'I*here  n'as  a  moaning  among  the  hill 
ips,  which  deepened  rapidly  into  a  deafening  roar;  the  rain  was 
hurled  in  torrents  against  the  old  weather-beaten  rocks ;  sudden 
guftts  swept  through  the  gullies,  and  almost  bore  us  from  our  legs. 
For  some  lime  wc  stniggled  on,  endeavouring  with  desperate  excr- 
etions u>  regain  the  track  we  had  evidently  lost;  but  the  increasing 
Icosity  of  the  vapours,  the  blinding  shower,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  becoming  more  perilous  at  every  step,  brought  us  at 
length  LO  a  stop.  Our  situation  was  not  the  most  enviable  one. 
There  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  CuchuUin.s,  cowering  under  a  cray 
with  precipices  on  every  side,  the  tempest  raging  at  its  worst,  and  a 
thick  durkncsfl  over  all.  The  most  trying  ciFcumstancc  was  the 
ioabilily  to  stir,  to  roako  an  eifort  to  extricate  ourselves;  to  have 
done  so,  indeed,  would  have  been,  as  we  subsequently  perceived, 
.llmost  certain  destniction.  Happily  the  storm  passed  off  with  even 
'greater  rapidity  than  it  had  come  up.  Patchea  of  sky  soun  became 
visible  through  the  mi^,  while  far  down  below  iis  au  ocrafuonal 
gleam  and  glitter  indicated  that  wc  were  standing  immediately 
[above  Uie  Loch  Coruisk  itself. 

There  is  a  sloping  slab  of  reddish  stone,  lying  by  the  water's 
edge,  from  which  the  best  view,  if  that  from  the  heights  above  be 
-excepted,  of  this  spot,  so  wonderful  and  wild,  is  to  be  obtained. 
Hefure  we  reached  it,  the  atmosphere,  by  a  most  timely  tnni  of 
fortune,  had  become  entirely  clear,  and  eveiy  ouilino  of  the  vast 
amphitheatre  stood  sharply  out,  with  mar%'ellous  disttnctneM.  A. 
rocky  screen  hid  from  us  the  adjoining  ocean ;  on  either  side,  loftj^ 
peaks  iiiTci-cd  up  direct  from  the  depths  of  the  lake ;  at  a  distance 
the  dark  Cuchntlin  group,  like  castings  in  rich  bronze,  fdled  up  the 
jbackgriiUTnl :  tin- whole  scenery,  indeed,  from  its  peculiar  colour- 
ing, and  especially  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  vpgetalion, 
had  a  singularly  metaUic  appearance ;  the  very  loch  lay  heavy  and 
motionless  in  its  bed,  like  a  vast  resen'oir  of  molten  silver. 

Wc  had  but  little  time  to  linger  by  tluit  gloomy  shore,  and  but 
little  time  was  needed.  Loch  Coniisk  is  one  of  those  spots  which 
make  an  instaiitiinnius  and  complete  imprcKsion  on  the  memory; 
tho  picture  is  compact  and  perfect ;  once  seen,  it  is  seen  for  ever  ! 
We  were  soon  a-fuot  again,  and  proceeding  to  cast  about  for  somft] 
trace  of  the  in>-sterious  path  by  which  we  wore  to  efTect  a  retreat[ 
from  tbia  picinresque,  but  rather  tnconvcmcQlXy-nVatfA&NncQCcwotvj 


At  some  distance,  in  the  direction  of  the  tnouth  of  Uie  Iocfa»  an 
opening  in  the  cliff  was  risible,  which  seemed  to  cundurt  to  the  sea 
side,  and  through  which  we  rightlv  conchidrd  our  road  miut  lie. 
For  some  little  time  we  stumbled  and  scrambled  ouwards,  follow- 
ing  a  scnrcelj-percepiihlfl  iracic  among  the  cra|;<i,  and  indulging 
in  various  coDJecturcs  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mnch-taJked 
of  "  dangerous  step."  Heieabouls,  although  I  did  not  think  it 
necesBary  to  prueliiim  the  fact,  I  began  to  led  a  Utile  ocrvoaa; 
tfaooghls  of  Mrs.  Fixby  intruded,  of  her  distress  on  learning  ttwt 
her  hu8b;»nd  had  become  the  prey  of  Scotch  lobsters;  o(  the  rety 
unbecoming  costume  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  don  in  con- 
sequence, ftleanwhile  the  path  became  considerably  more  hazard- 
ous, but  the  difficulties  were  surmounted  as  they  presented  llieto- 
selTCS,andwe  half  hoped  that  the  worst  of  the  "dangerous  step"  had 
been  seen,  when  a  sudden  turn  brongbt  us  in  front  of  a  steep  rock 
rising  almost  perpcudicuUrly  from  tiie  sea,  and  apparently  barring 
all  further  progress.  Hy  degrees,  the  precise  nature  of  the  risk  we 
had  to  cncoimter  became  manifest ;  that  rock,  bare  and  well  uigb 
as  steep  as  mi  artificial  column,  was  to  be  crossed.  At  Srsl  sight, 
indeed,  the  feat  struck  us  as  being  simply  impossible.  There 
seemed  nothing  but  a  convex  surface,  pcrlectly  smooth,  and,  as  I 
have  said.K]mc>stperpendicnlar,oii  which  to  )jlaut  the  foot;  ou  closer 
examination,  however,  there  appeared  a  smoJl,  riband-like  ledge 
or  cleft,  about  six  inches  wide,  which,  taking  an  upward  directioD, 
disappeared,  round  a  prujectiug  augle  of  the  cHff.  Upon  this  it 
seemed,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  just  possible  to  stand ;  stilL,  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  human  beings  could  be  in  the  habit  ot 
adopting  a  jklss,  scarcely  secure  for  a  goat  or  a  chamois.  That 
such,  however,  was  the  case,  became  clear  from  the  traces  of 
nailed  shoes  just  distinguishable  on  the  surface  of  the  sumc  In 
short,  the  crisisofthe  day's  adventure  was  at  hand — "the  dangerotu 
step  "  was  before  us  !  'I'he  priiicipul  diOiculty  was  foiud  in  efiectiDg 
a  lodgment  ou  tlie  ledge  I  nure  described ;  ouce  tbere,  it  wa8  not 
really  a  bard  thing  for  a  person  of  moderate  activity  to  adrance 
slowly  ujiwards,  and,  cautiously  rouuding  the  extremity  of  the  bar- 
rier, to  effect  a  descent  npon  the  broken  crags  on  the  other  side. 
Pierre  undoubtedly  is  requisite  to  make  tlie  passage  in  ssfe^,  and 
above  all,  a  good  heail,  (l  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  say  a  good 
stomach,)  for  once  upon  that  narrow  slip,  to  recede  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  to  pause  is  hardly  less  perilous ;  and  with  your 
shoulder  rubbiug  the  rock  and  yoor  body  overhanging  the  preci- 
pice, again.si  the  foot  of  which  the  wares  are  surging,  a  momenrs 
dizziness  were  fatal. 

I'tout  this  puint  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  may  be  sud  to 
have  commenced.  A  long  and  fatagning  walk  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay  brought  us  opi>osite  the  solitary  farm-house  of  Cama-  _ 
Bunory,  the  excellent  uccuper  of  which  is  not,  it  is  hinted,  parti-  ■ 
culorty  desirous  of  the  visits  of  intelligent  tourists,  nor  gircn  to  an 
cxcessire  display  of  that  virtue,  so  earnestly  recommended  to, 
and  so  eminentlv  conspicuous,  in  my  lords  the  bishops.  CroM- 
ing  a  rirer  which,  as  the  uUe  vas  rolling  in,  was  no  easj  n  "  ~ 
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we  pM»(l  ihe  mouth  of  Glen  SHpachan,  and  leaving  the  cohl- 
lookitij;  little  hoin<;»t*;a<)  on  out  light,  set  our&elres  with  right 
good  will  tu  Itreutl  ihu  rii>in(;  hills  in  front.  Round  the  shoulder 
of  nightj  Ben  lilarcmrc  toiled  laborion»ly,benringawuyias  much 
as  tnigbt  be,  to  the  leii,  till  to  ifae  opening  valley,  and  beautifnlly 
simated  in  a  spot  nverlaoking  the  broad  waters  of  Ijocli  Slapin, 
w»  descried  a  mansion  of  considorable  pretcnsionn.  ThiH,  as 
we  aniicipiited,  turned  out  to  be  ibe  lesidcnce  of  a  certain  Doc- 
tor >['Allisier,  whoso  hospimlity  anil  kindm^ss  lia%'u  wnn  for  htm 
ft  name  that  might  hare  graced  the  Golden  Age.  His  fame  is 
onivenal — iu   Skje.      It   'm   proclaimed,  semper,  uii^ue^  ei  ab 

\\\'  were  compelled  to  strike  tbrongh  his  domain,  but  aa  the 
xun  was  getting  low,  and  we  had  yet  some  ten  mile*  to  accom- 
pltnb,  we  tarried  not,  but  pushed  on  by  the  capital  high  road 
which  skirts  the  bay.  Aimiher  river,  the  waves  of  wliti-h  reached 
the  hip,  together  with  several  smaller  strvams  gorged  by  tho 
rising  tide,  had  to  be  fordeil  ere  we  reached  the  hamlet  called 
Torrin ;  had  wo  been  half  an  honr  later,  ore  sfaoald  probably  hara 
bem  oaable  (o  make  onr  way  acrost  the  Kwamp  by  which  this  place 
ia  approaclicd.  And,  gnu-ioua  hearena,  what  a  place  it  is'-  what 
■malor,  what  misery,  does  it  display  I  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
WBO  flutter  tlieir  cambric  at  Exetor  Hall,  who  weep  for  the  dark* 
MM  of  Heathendom,  aud  send  Bibles,  and  blausls,  and  con- 
reited  Israelites  to  the  uttermost  \tivM  of  the  earth,  should  he- 
think  tlieusctres  of  a  mission  to  'I'orrin.  Urilisih  labourers,  who 
mainUtin  that  a  poor  man  caunot  be  worse  off'tbau  hu  i:*,  and  n-ba 
look  upon  '*  an  order  for  the  House,"  a^  condemnation  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  miser}',  should  pass  %  month  there — a  week 
might  do.  Curious  admirers  of  Regent  Street  l^artlimen,  Mi- 
lesian Kafirs,  and  Waterloo  Place  Wigwam<),  shonld  proceed 
thither  at  once,  per  steamer,  and  they  would  witness  a  genuine 
exhibition  of  human  wrctcbedneiis  and  degradation,  that  the  wilds 
of  America,  or  tlir  lagoons  of  Africa  could  scarcely  surpass. 

Quitting  this  sad  collection  of  huts  and  hoveU,  we  pur!>ued  the 
road  through  a  district  which,  in  gloom  and  repnldveness,  >ield»l 
to  none  wc  h.ad  ever  trnverKcd.  On  cither  sioe  we  were  hemmed 
in  by  stagnant  poola^  and  rank  beds  of  rushes.  Acrosr.  our  path, 
aovr  that  the  shailes  of  night  wore  settling  fast,  crawled  lizards, 
loadt  and  creeping  things  innnmcrablr.  Kvei^-  now  and  then  a 
plonp  of  teal,  a  heron,  or  a  wisp  ofsoipe,  disturbed  at  our  ap]>roaeh, 
wonld  surtle  us  as  ibey  rose  auinst  at  our  very  feet.  The  morass 
itself  was  bounded  by  low  bare  hilU,  whose  outline  was  scarcely  to 
be  dtstinguishcd  froui  the  murky  sky  beyond.  Nor  was  llie  hand  of 
mail  wauting  to  nuke  the  scene  of  desolation  perfect.  Here  and 
there  were  to  be  traced  the  dismantled  homes  of  the  ejected  poor ; 
roof  and  roof*tree  gone,  nothing  left  but  the  blackened  hearth, 
md  stone  walls,  with  tlicir  tapestry  of  soot ! 

One  building  in  particular  attracted  our  attention.  Its  extent 
aad  style  indicated  some  advance  in  civilization  ;  traces  of  a 
Bowar-gorden  were  visible;  there  was  a  rude  attempt,  too,  al  oma- 
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ment  to  be  detccttd  iu  llie  hrolicii  masonry,  a  stiinng  after  some- 
Uiing  more  titan  a  mere  retreat  from  "  ^iiiamer's  heat  and  wia- 
ter*s  suowt"  lliac  rendei-cd  its  ruined  slate  ull  the  tnnrt'  pitiable. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  we  reached  Broadford,  and  most 
acceptable  pruned  the  supper  (of  hcrriogs,  ss  a  mattec  of  course,) 
that  there  nwailcd  us.  On  the  following  aJtemoon  we  crossed  the 
ferry  at  Kyle  llhca,  intending;  to  enjoy  an  easy  day,  and  take  onr 
rust  at  Gieiiel^j ;  but  the  inn  proved  so  repulsire  autl  bo  dclicient 
in  ihu  victimllin^  dupartmcnt,  tbnt,  late  as  itwsH,  we  dutennincd 
to  pusli  on  tho  additional  nine  mtlt-s,  and  sleep  at  the  wcll-Vnoim 
station  ul  Lrn-b  Sheil.  Here,  nestled  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Highland  valleys,  the  rieh  luxuriance  of  which  con- 
trasted most  forcibly  with  the  surrounding  desert,  we  found  an 
inn  of  considerable  promise.  One  po^ibility,  indeed,  had  not 
occurred  to  us — that  of  its  beinj,'  full;  such,  however,  to  our  dis- 
may, proved  to  be  the  case.  There  was  no  room  whatever:  therfi 
was  no  bed,  there  was  no  loft;  tlit;  sofa  was  bespuke,  the  dining- 
lable  wns  tpucupi«d,  the  kitchen  wns  crowded;  Hivn^  was  another 
house  about  eight  miles  on,  perhaps  we  might  find  accommoda- 
tion there.  Thus  much  was  gathered  from  the  dirty  and  dis- 
agrceablo  old  woman  who,  reluctantly,  had  opcnetl  the  door. 
We  entered,  ordered  lea,  explained  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  proceeding  further  at  that  hour  of  the  night — it  wjis  about 
ten — and  left  the  said  dirty  and  disagreebio  old  woman  to  her 
remedy.  Protestations,  remonstrances,  bowlings  followed,  but 
found  us  quite  iinptrturbablo.  AM  was  at  a  dead  lock.  Wien, 
lo  I  tlio  Deux  ex  maciitnd,  a  divinity  in  the  guise  of  a  pretty  dark- 
eyed  girl,  appeared  suddenly  and  rL*solved  the  difficulty  in  an  in- 
stant. A  couii'ot  table  meal  should  be  prepared  forthwith,  and 
mattresses  and  blankets  should  bo  arranged  for  us  on  the  floor  of 
the  public  room  ;  nothing  could  be  simpler. 

The  guests  had  already  bcRun  to  withdraw,  and  we  were  soon 
left  alone  with  a  party  of  three  young  gentlemeu,  who  produced 
short  pipes  and  seemed  disposed,  a  Hltle  to  our  inconvenience,  to 
make  a  night  of  it.  The  picturesque  costume  of  these  indivi- 
duals, tlieir  constrained  denifauunr,  half-shv,  hulf-suspicious,  and 
espt'cinlly  tlieir  conversation,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  andlblc, 
seemed  lo  run  mostly  upon  "  Modtrations,"  .tscliylus,  and  eight- 
oais,  proclaimed  them  Oxford  undergraduates.  There  is  certainly 
a  naire  arrogance  petiuliar  lo  university  men,  which  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  college  hubits  find  it  a  little  diflicutt  to  endure. 
It  would  appear  tu  be  a  sort  of  distemper  which  youth  must  un- 
dergo, but  uhich,  like  measles,  unbecoming;  while  it  lasts,  leaves 
no  ultimate  blemish,  and  is  rarely  dangerous,  except  where  it 
terminates  fatally  in  a  fellowship.  In  the  three  cases  before  tis, 
the  eldest  patient  had  nearly  recovered  from  the  attack,  another 
was  sufTeriug  but  slightly,  but  the  third,  a  plain  little  fellow,  whose 
face  mighl  liiive  been  quite  clean,  although  it  did  not  look  so,  vrta 
very  grievously  atllictcd. 

It  was  not  a  littlu  amusing  lo  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
three,  which  we  had  an  opporiuuity  of  doing  during  llio  following 
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day;  the  convalescent  oondtictcd  btisiness  examining  bills  and 
la}'ing  ont  tiie  route — liis  frieiKi,  n  Jiue  bondsoiiie  ^oung  man, 
"  did'iit  cam  a  screw"  fur  tlietie  matters.  It  was  his  raVc  to 
enact  tlie  model  pedestrian,  und  Iio  certainly  dre!<>8ed  tlic  part  to 
perfectioa.     In  the  inornin],'  ho  appeared  in  panoply ;  orer  one 

iftboulder  van  slniif^  n  tolescupc;  a  leatlicni  pumc,  about  the  size  of 

'■small  car|)L-tbag, dc[>cnded  from  tlic  oilier;  a  cord,p&stied  across 
his  t>re.i»t,  held  a  capucious  spirit    flask,   wvll  luutchetl    hy   the 
cigtr  case  peeping  from  one  of  the  shooriiig-pockels  of  IiIk  jat-kel. 
A  bovic  knife,  of  formidable  cliaracter,  gleamed  by  his  side,  as  bft  . 
took  hU  breakfast;  and  a  conipas.s,  to  say  nothing  of  soinu  dozen 
other  articles,  tlic  utility  of  which  was  not  so  apparent,  glittered 
on  his  watclirbain.     lits  knapsack,  an  maybe  Rnp])nsed,  was  a 
Wonderful    construction,    half    drcsfting-cnuc,    half    portmanteau, 
sucnred  by  innumerable  striips  and  buckli^s,  whicrh  iL  took  about  i 
half  an    hour    to  arrange.      As  for  the  little  gciit,    him    of  thd' 
doubtful  countenance,  whom  my  friend  pronounced  lo  boevidentlj  I 
a  "'  Hair*  man,  ho  trotted  behind,  and  seemed  the  butt  and  Tlier> 

[sites  of  ihe  party. 

Fi-oni  what  has  bc(.-n  already  said  on  the  subject,  the  reader  will 
have  gathered  that  the  weather  during  our  trip  was  not  of  the 
most  favourable  desciiptiun ;  airtl  :iIj<iuI  this  time  it  became,  to 
say  the  trutli,  w(dl  nij^h  insupportable.  In  short,  we  grew  weary 
of  living  in  waterproof  capes  of  wading  through  morasses  to  catch 
filimpscK  of  murky  scenery,  and  still  more,  of  toiling  along  the 
high  roads,  (and  high  indeed  some  of  ihera  are,)  seeing  noifatng 
but  the  driving  rain.  One  morning,  therefore,  the  posBihilily  of 
cutting  Rhort  the  lour  was  timidly  hinted  at  hy  Mr.  l-'ixby — the 
propriety  of  doing  so  was  next  suggested  by  his  friend — both 
rushed  .tuddunly  ami  simnltancuuKly  lo  the  natural  conclusion,  and, 
within  half  an  hour,  wc  were  bending  our  footsteps  resolutely 
homewards.  That  night  we  slept  at  the  capital  inn  of  Glengarry 
and  l3.kiug  boat  next  day  on  tho  Caledonian  canal,  sleauied  dowi 
pleasantly  to  Fort  William. 

Of  the  »ea  voyage  to  Gla.sgow,  I  shall  say  nothing.     Of  th<. 

Internal  bcrrings  for  breakfast,  of  the  crowded  canal  boat,  of  the 
waggish  gentleman  who  never  took  breakfast  aboard  a  steamer, 
objecting  to  the  application  in  culinary  matters  of  the  commercial 
principle — small  profit  and  a  quick  return — of  tho  niasK  of  fog 
which  they  told  me  was  tlic  Isle  of  Bute ;  of  the  jiitehing  and 
mlling  and  quivering  and  fizzing  of  the  vessel — of  such  things  [ 
haTO  some  lioaling  and  vague  remembrance.  Hut  the  verr 
attempt  to  niaik  them  more  distinctly,  produces  a  heaving  in  my 
head  and  a  ringing  in  mine  ear,  and  gladly  1  tuni  to  the  lionesC 
Glasgow  bodies  whose  good  cheer  soon  restored  me  to  health  and 
self>respoct. 

At  the  Gcoi'go  and  Soho  we  fared  Bumptuously ;  the  chief 
waiter,  \w  might  have  been  the  proprietor  in  dis-^inise,  was  evi- 
dently a  cunnoisoeur  iu  cookery,  and  ex|>atiated  on  the  various 
dishes  with  considerable  wslc  ;  our  chamber  was  lofty  and  hixn- 
riously  furnished ;  aud  our  hill,  quod  omnitun  rerum  est  ultirnum. 
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was  very  moderate— die  diimera  figttriDg  Uiemo  at  two  sliillinge, 
4Bd  ihv.  \tcds  at  eight(.'[>i]]ii.-Dce  a-piece. 

We  fiiuuil  but  few  objects  of  urcliilcctoral  nitrrMt  to  en;^ge 
our  alteutiou,  with  the  exception  ol'  tli«  C«tliednil,  the  University, 
aiid  ihc  chimneys.  On  uiiiciiuf;  the  first,  1  wns  not  a  tiule  noiuscd 
at  the  situ  pie- minded  politeness  of  the  prcsbrt^rian  doorkeeper. 
As  a  Tuaiter  of  cour&c,  X  uiicorered  my  bead — the  geutletnao  did 
the  saino  for  aii  iustaul,  aud  bowed. 

**  Pray,  sir,  keep  on  your  hat.'*  said  he,  observing  that  I  retained 
miuo  ill  uiv  haud>  '*  you  see  1  do" — and  the  n^od  man  si^eined 
quiut  concerned  at  my  decliuing  to  avail  uiybolf  of  liis  kind  per- 
iai8»ioti. 

Meanwhile  tn>'  friend,  who  had  at  last  mounted  his  holiby,  rose 
in  liiK  btirnips  aud  gave  her  her  head ;  away  ftliR  went,  for  two 
niortnl  hours,  over  groined  roof  and  iM;nuaieutal  brass,  over 
f»>iuDiu,  arch  and  corbcU,  down  into  crj'pts,  up  into  roodlofta, 
leaving  myself  aud  my  imcerciDOtiious  attenihiiit  breoihlesslf 
behiud. 

"This  of  the  foiirteeDlh  century  !"  muttered  the  rider,  "  pooli ! 
nonsense! — that  Nomiaii !  stuff! — look  at  tlie  moulding  ! — this  a 
part  of  the  origiiuil  edifice !  ridicidous !  why  there  is  a  coat  of 
anus  carved  on  tho  ceiling,"  etc.  etc. 

Aud  in  this  manuer  did  ho  proceed  nilldeBslv  to  confute,  and 
■catter  to  tttu  winds  all  tlie  various  dates  with  wtiirh  the  building 
was  plentifully  tabellud.  For  my  owu  part,  not  being  particular  to 
a  Ci-mury  or  two,  and  not  being  learned  in  the  law  by  which  Hicsc 
matters  arc  decided,  I  slipped  away  and  anuised  myself  by  endea- 
vouring to  sketch  a  piece  of  cuhuur>  caning  that  hid  formerly 
suppoited  one  of  the  leaden  giiltori).  It  rirprCKenls  the  undying 
worm  with  his  fungs  Hxed  upon  the  brovr  of  the  condemned. 

Tliat  evening  wc  Ret  ntf  iot  town,  aud  I  fouud  as  1  paid  my  iive- 
and-twenly  sltilliugs  lor  the  excursion  lickcl,  (tlie  same  boon  being 
conceded  to  Glasgow  as  to  Edinburgh,)  thai  of  ten  pounds  which 
had  ganushed  my  purse  at  starling,  two  aud  sixpence  remained, 
nut  1  tliiuk,  all  things  considered,  a  vcrj-  nn satisfactory*  result. 

And  hero  I  Iny  down  my  pen.  If,  in  tlie  space  of  these  few 
pagi-s,  I  »hd]l  have  conveyed  any  information  to  (he  enquiring 
tutu'ist,  any  eucuura}^emcnt  to  llie  timid  and  decision  to  the  irreso- 
lute, if  1  sliall  have  made  but  one  vagabond  the  more,  I  shall  not 
have  taken  it  up  in  vain.  One  word  of  warning  to  the  gentle 
married  reader,  and  I  conclude.  I^it  Iiim  not,  when  moved  by  the 
lieru'-al  of  this  iruc  history — who  has  liinisolf  set  out  and  done 
much,  and  dune  more,  and  d»tic  it  better,  and  lias  quaked  his 
slicrr)'  in  proud  satisfaction  at  his  acliieveiocuts — let  him  not  go 
bome  to  his  expectant  spouse  without  the  shawl-^— as  I  did. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  IlKKJAMrN  BOBBIN  TUB  BA( 

BV   CKAWrOM   Wll,BOK. 

CHAPTcn  ir. 

"  THE    LONlTlc'a    CTKOSPRe." 

'  Mil.  O'CoNNOB  paused  at  Uiis  part  of  bis  narratit-e,  as  Uie  coach 

up  at  ihe  Marvboro  Hotel,  for  a  change  of  horses.    Wu  had 

;d  through  the  Curragh  of  KUdare,  Uic  Rccne  of  his  luifortunaio 

^conipauion^s  losses^  »ouic  couple  of  hours  before,    lie  did  not  re- 

isumc  his  talc  until  ivi>  had  led  the  ton*]]  behind  tis,  and  were 

'«pon  the  high  road  for  Moiintrath.     A»  the  old  gentleman  still 

Blupt,  Mr.  O'Connor  again  leaned  fMiward,  and  thuf  continued, 

"  '  Now  the  mistrusb  was  a  beautiful  creiilurt-,  and  he  was  miKhty 
[foud  of  h«r — he  had  (;ood  cause,  for  she  was  like  an  angel  to  him, 
iBhe  kucw  of  (-'Ourse  that  the  horse  was  to  run,  but  her  mind  wa*i 
icasy,  for  the  ma&tcr  had  told  her  that  lie  was  only  going  to  bet  a  i 
trifles  on  the  race.     God  help  her !  *t  traa  well  for  licr  she  did  not 
know  what  his  wagers  were.     When  she  Been  him  eomiug  up  the 
;arenue  to  tlic  door,  she  ruus  oat,  as  she  always  did  to  meet  him. 
And  to  give  him  the  eeade  mille/eatlha  that  Ike  was  always  sure  of. 
Bui  this  da}'  wlicn  ab«  came  up  to  Irtnij  she  stopped  short,  for  it 
vas  not  tlie  same  face  she  looked  u|>an,  that  she  once  fell  in  lore 
ilrith.     Joe  and  I  slunk  away  as  quietly  as  wc  could,  for  we  were 
afraid  to  see  her  crying.     He  never  said  a  word  to  Iitr,  uuiil  they 
got  into  the  parlour,  and  then  he  up  and  told  her  that  he  had  woa 
the  day.     Women  can  see  a  long  way,  and  she  would  not  bclieroj 
it  at  fin>t,  until  he  laughed,  and  swore  it  was  true.     But  bis  langl|4 
Liras  Fo  terrible  that  ebv  thought  he  must  bo  sick,  and  Kurc  enough] 
^  Ito  said  hu  was,  that  tlic  cxciLemcut  had  been  u>n  much  for  him,  so 
le  took  her  arm  and  went  up  to  bed.     ^licu  she  thought  be  was 
Iccp  f^he  lay  down  besido  bim,  lea^'ing  tlie  candle  lighted  ia 
caaohe  might  want  her  assiKlaTiec  during  the  night. 

*'  *  To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  awoke  in  tht-  middle  of  a  doze; 
slie  had  felt  him  kissing  her  cheek,  but  !>he  did  not  open  her  eyes, 
determining  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  what  be  was  about.  He  was  i 
Manding  by  the  side  of  her  bed  half  drejised,  and  she  fell  that 
sooicLbing  must  be   wrong — lie  went  otxr  lo  the  dresging-tabla 
irliere  ^e  c:mdle  wss,  opened  a  writing  case  he  always  kc]>l  iu  tha, 
room,  and  began  to  write  a  letter.     SIk^  made  no  noise,  but  gc ' 
quietly  nut  of  beil,  and  went  over  lo  him,  to  tell  him  thai  she  was 
afraid  he'd  take  cold.   By  tliis  lime  he  had  fiiiii^licd  bi.s  wnting — a 
something  clicked  on  her  ear,  she  saw  in  the  glass  what  it  wu- 
with  a  wild  cry  she  ruOied  at  him,  Hung  ber  aims  ronod  bis  nee] 
— ebook  his  baud— at  the  same  moment  a  pi^ol  was  dischargee' 
s«d  the  biilk-t  pierced  her  heart    Tlie  report  brought  us  all  to  the 
foom,  I  was  ibe  first  lo  break  open  the  door,  for  X  had  it  on  myj 
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mind  nil  the  CTcning  that  he'd  be  for  destroying  himself  somelion*. 
When  wc  entered,  there  he  stood,  n'ith  ilie  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
the  mistress  dead  aod  bleeding  on  the  floor,  lie  never  said  a 
iTord,  but  loolicd  like  a  born  fii^iid,  first  at  her  and  then  at  the 
pUlol — wc  put  on  his  clothes — he  made  no  resistance — and  were 
taking  him  awaj — when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  letter  lie  had  been 
writing; — I  anw  what  was  on  the  top — it  was  "my  beloved  and 
much-injured  Eliza  ;"  but  before  I  could  read  more  he  tore  it  into 
i^eccs — laughed  like  a  madiuaui  and  thru«t  the  iV^nients  wildly 
into  his  mouth.  We  tried  to  stop  him,  but  could  not — ho  swal- 
lowed ihcm  all.  ^V^leo  I  saw  that,  my  heart  fell  down  inside  of 
me,  fori  tucw  that  when  that  evidence  was  destroyed,  a  trial  must 
go  hard  with  liiiu.  For  our  own  sakes  we  put  him  into  his  chaise, 
and  delivered  him  up  to  the  authorities — we  all  knew  he  did  not 
kill  her  purposely ;  but  we  had  uo  other  course  to  follow.* 

"  *■  Was  he  tried,'  I  asked  as  the  roui;h  steward  paused,  evidently 
from  ft  desire  to  subdue  his  rising  emotions. 

"  '  God  help  him,  he  was,'  he  answered,  'but  as  he  was  as  jnad 
OS  a  March  liuve,  Ihcy  of  course  could  make  nothing  of  it.  .\l  iho 
inquest  the  coroner  thought,  and  so  did  the  Jury,  that  tt  happened 
as  I  told  you;  but  he  persisted  himself  iu  saving  tliat  he  had 
murdered  her.  At  the  tiial  ho  was  acquitted  of  the  crime,  but 
iras  sent  immediately  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Dublin,  the 
friends  of  his  wife  giving  every  charge  concerning  his  safe  keeping. 
For  two- and- twenty  years  he  has  been  confined,  and  during  most 
of  thftt  lime  1  have  been  with  him :  when  his  mind  became  settled 
again  he  was  scut  away.  You  see  what  he  is  now,  but  you  cannot 
imagine  what  lie  has  been.  I'm  taking  him  down  uow  lo  Iier  family 
in  Limerick— the  change  may  do  him  good.' 

'**  And  the  house?'  said  L 

" '  No  one  ever  lived  iu  it  since ;  tlie  people  all  think  that  it  'h 
lianntcd :  and  as  no  caro  has  been  taken  of  it,  it  looks  .is  though 
it  and  its  fonner  owner  were  running  a  race,  ascoachy  said,  to  we 
ivhicii  would  be  first  iu  the  dust.' 

"  *  Is  he  quiet  now  ?'  1  inquired. 

"'Oh!  like  a  lamb,'  said  Mr.  O'Connor;  'the  only  starts  he 
crcr  lakes  is  iu  thinking  that  ttomething  will  tell  him  wiien  he  is  to 
die.     He  has  a  deal  of  learning,  and  believes  in  the  stars.' 

"  As  I  made  no  remark  upon  the  stntuge  story  thus  related,  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  Coachy  Joe  entered  into  a  conversation  upon  the 
subject  nearest  the  heart  of  the  latter.  I  felt  no  desire  to  join 
them,  and  knowing  tlial  they  would  be  better  matched  side  by- 
side,  1  offered  to  resign  my  seat  in  favour  of  the  former  gcnllcmaa 
as  soon  as  we  should  stop  to  change  horses  at  Monntrath.  He 
tliaukfully  accepted  my  oflcr,  and  in  less  than  leu  minutes  the 
change  was  effected. 

"  I  then  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  side  of  the  unfoi 
tuuate   being  whose    recklessness,  and    the    calauiiliea   atteudun^ 
tlicrcupou,  had  so  lately  been  the  objects  of  my  interest.     He  had 
been  Hrou.*:ed  by  the  hustle  of  changing  r^eats  and  horses;  and,  as 
1  looked  upon  his  strange  eyes  and  reverend  bearJ,  I  determined 
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that  llio  fault  uliouM  not  he  mine  if  lie  did  uot  UDbosom  liimsclf 
more  IViily  In  mo  b-^fnro  llie  iiioniiiig  broke. 

"  I  had  a  fltisk  in  my  possession. 

**  *  liullu,  Riordan,'  cried  oitc  or  tiro,  m  that  gentlemau  gave  a 
start  ni  tliu  mcniiun  of  tlie  llask, '  wns  ii  yours  he  had  ? '' 

**  No ;  it  was  not  Riordan's  !  !  t  was  noi  that  legacy  left  by  a  de- 
parted uncle;  but  it  was  very  like  it.  Well,  baring  BhaVecl  its 
contiMits  willi  him,  I  opened  the  fire,  by  asking  him  casually,  irhe- 
iher  he  \vere  a  stmnger  in  that  part  of  tlie  country. 
.  **  lie  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  Jiearens,  upon  which  it  had 
been  fixed  since  he  had  returned  mo  the  Uttlc  jiUfs  I  usually  car- 
ried for  the  purpose  of  diriding  my  healthful  doses  carefully.  A 
shadow  scented  to  have  passed  over  his  face  when  he  lookt-d  at 
ne;  he  pressed  hiii  forefinger  ihoughlfully  to  his  temple  fur  a 
noment,  and  then  suid, 

" '  No — 1  have  not  been — but  yes — ye*,  I  surely  must  know  this 
place  ;  but  it  seems  greatly  changed.  My  friend  told  me  ire  were 
Id  iratcl  this— Oh !  to  be  sure, —  I  hare  been  here  before.' 

*'  lie  spoke  undecidedly,  and  in  disjoiuted  scnlences.  The  last 
few  words  were  said  slowly,  and  a  figh  that  followed  them  made 
me  regret  that  I  had  asked  the  ([tiesiion.  As  t  fell  myself  thai 
pressing  the  subject  further  uiuM  be  torture  to  him,  1  immedialely 
turned  the  conrvrsntiua  into  another  channel. 

*'  Wd  discoursed  for  a  time  upon  various  subjects ;  and  I  nras 
rejoiced,  ns  well  as  Burpriseti^  to  find  that,  gradually  as  wc  pro- 
ceeded, ho  warmed,  and  his  counleuancc  assumed  a  lively  expres- 
sion. He  seldom  looked  at  me,  but  sat  as  he  spoke  uiih  \m  arms 
folded  across  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  riveted  upon  tlie  torches  of 
the  sky.  I  was  much  enlightened  whilst  listening  to  a  brilliant 
discourse  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  logically  set  down, 
thai  I  feel  assured  Mr.  O'Connor  was  not  far  astray  when  he 
Koid  he  believed  in  the  stars,  for  he  must  assuredly  have  made, 
astronomy  ono  of  his  favniirifc  studies  during  some  portion  of  his 
chequered  life.  He  that  as  it  may,  a  couple  of  hours  passed 
Bwtfllv  away,  and  my  journey  was  rendered  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant one. 

"  One  portion  of  his  conversation  lives  vividly  in  my  memory ; 
and  if  I  am  nul  trespassing  too  much  upon  yuur  patience,  geutle- 
mcn,  I  shall  be  happy  Co  narrnio  it." 

\  unanimous  wish  tliat  he  should  proceed,  if  he  did  uot  himself 
feci  fiiigueil,  was  the  immodiato  tesiionsc. 

Mf.  Irfimcr  continued :  — 

"  *  I  am,  nol,'  said  my  compaaion  in  Ihe  closely-bulloncd  frock, 
*  what  I  have  been ;  L  am  altogether  chnngcd ;  I  am  a  difTerent 
being,  both  in  mind  and  body.  The  life  of  m;in  is  made  np  of 
strange  aud  incongruous  materials.  Pleasure,  IIopo,  Joy,  Suc- 
cess, Pain,  Despair,  .Sorrow,  and  Misfortune  frtrcing  ihemselvos  al- 
ternaltly  into  the  lillle  space  of  time  allotcd  him  for  seeing  the 
sun,  and  seeking  out  a  resting-place  iu  (lie  louthsome  charnel- 
liouse.  Mine  has  hecn  a  strange  and  varied  existence;  but  the 
ills,  I  am  sorr}'  to  sayi  iiave  forced  the  blessings  loo  often  to  kick 
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tbe  beam.  Had  we  aU  our  lires  to  lire  over  again,  I  often  ask 
myself,  should  ve  act  differently  i  Common  sense  ar^es  that  wa 
ought ;  but  Experience — that  hoary  prophet,  wfao  takes  his  being 
j|om  the  death  of  past  deeds,  and  ever  points  with  his  chastening 
hand  at  follies  in  the  prospective  that  may  be  shunned,  but  ar» 
not — pTOves  that  we  should  not.  Man  is  essentially  a  creature  of 
passion  ;  sound  judgment  and  his  nature  are  antagonistic.  And 
why  is  it  so  ?  Because  Wisdom  is  not  a  cluld  of  Earth,  she  is  a 
dweller  amongst  yonder  stars.  Folly  and  Absurdity  are  our  por- 
tion ;  the  legacy  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  first  parents. 
We  note  it  with  pain  in  our  children^  as  it  grows  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  their  strength.* 

"  He  paused  a  moment,  placed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
collect  his  ideas,  and  then  turning  full  upon  me  his  pale  face, 
which  seemed  almost  spectral  in  the  glare  of  the  moon,  asked  me 
abruptly, 

"  *  Are  you  a  believer  in  dreams  ?' 

"  My  answer  did  not  seem  at  all  satisfactoiy  to  him.  I  merely 
sud  that  I  had  but  little  faith  in  them.  He  gazed  fixedly  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  shaking  his  head  moomfiilly,  said, 

" '  You  will  change  your  opinion,  young  man,  before  you  are 
much  older.' 

'*  Again  his  hand  to  bis  head.  This  time  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  decidedly  one  of  pain.  He  clenched  his  teeth 
and  breathed  heavily. 

"  I  ventured  to  ask  him,  whether  he  felt  unwelL 

" '  No,  no,  no,'  he  replied,  eagerly  ;  and  then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
*  1 11  tell  you  what  it  was.  Closer — closer  still ;  the  vulgar  must 
not  hear  it.  It  was  the  whisperings  of  Destiny.  I  uncover  my 
head  to  her  divinity.' 

"So  saying,  be  removed  his  hat,  presenting  to  my  view  a  head 
partially  bald,  of  the  most  noble  proportions,  and  fringed  with 
long  silvery  hair,  that  trembled  lightly  in  the  chilly  breeze.  He 
lifted  his  eyes,  as  if  in  mental  supplication  to  the  spangled  con- 
cave above  us ;  and  as  I  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  striking 
picture,  I  felt  that  I  could  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those 
respected  antiquaries  who  wander  for  amusement  and  research 
among  the  crumbling  monuments  of  bygone  ages,  which  arise  in 
all  the  sublimity  of  hoary  grandeur,  amid  their  own  cheerless 
ruins,  giving  to  Uie  world  an  idea  of  what  they  once  had  been. 

"  *  And  you  don't  believe  in  dreams  ? '  he  said,  carefully  weighing 
everj'  word,  and  still  looking  upward.  '  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
I  do ;  mark  that.  Have  you  faith  in  the  agency  of  the  Btara  ?* 
he  asked,  after  a  momentary  pause.  *  Do  you  believe  that  Fate 
is  their  minister?* 

*' '  I  have  not  studied  the  glorious  theme,'  said  I,  *  sufficiently 
to  make  you  an  answer.'  I  feared  to  say  no ;  you  may  judge 
from  what  cause. 

"'I  see  you  are  an  unbeliever,  young  man,'  he  continued, 
calmly.  *  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.  Listen  !  The  star  of  my 
nativity  is  now  in  the  ascendant.    To-night  it  shines  brightly. 
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Yoa  cannot  sec  it ;  and  even  if  tou  could,  iU  langaago  would  be 
mute  to  von ;  van  would  not  lu'  able  to  uote  its  peculiar  aspect.' 
Hf  became  silent.  1  feared  that  the  tlirc&d  of  bis  tboti(;hls  was 
entangled,  and  tbat  svinptoiD»  of  tbe  mulady  from  which  be  so 
long  had  Kuffrred  were  apain  busily  at  work.  I  beartily  regretted 
tliat  I  bad  changed  my  scat :  but  the  deed  was  dune,  and  I  dared 
not  then  venture  to  makv  another  uiove.  I  felt  nervous,  the  more 
so  wlu-n  be  laid  his  thin  wliite  hand  conAdtintially  npon  my  nrm^ 
and.  bringing  bis  face  closer  to  mtne^  said  in  a  low  lone, '  You 
aiiBlI  bear  my  dream.' 

"  i  wa«  in  a  Ax.  Ltl:c  a  king  at  chess,  check-mated  where  bis 
eutle  had  itiood,  I  bad  but  two  moves.  One  was  into  the  arms  of 
my  besieger,  the  other — off  tbe  board.  As  I  knew  Lliat  tlie  latter. 
eonrso  Mouhl  subject  me  to  a  heavy  fall  upon  a  hard  road,  1  de- 
tcnnined  fur  the  time  to  hold  my  ground  warily,  and  resume  my 
place  beside  the  coachman  at  tbe  first  available  opportunity. 

**  *  I  like  your  face,*  he  resumed,  in  a  low  tone  j  *  it  is  frank  and 
open.  I  like  your  flask  ;  it  has  an  invigorating  tendency.  Have 
tbe  goodness  to  share  its  contents  wttb  me  again.' 

"  I  did  BO  willingly.     He  relished  it  greatly. 

***  Thank  you,'  he  said  ;  'tba*  refreshes  me.  Now,  iliere  is  one 
thing  about  you  that  I  do  not  like.' 

"  *  Indeed  !  what  is  that  i '  1  asked,  nen'ously. 

" '  Yonr  want  of  faith  tn  dreama ;  yoor  ignorance  of  the  stir*. 
The  latter  are  the  mlers ;  tbe  former  the  mirrora  of  our  destimca. 
At  times  they  may  distort  the  tnitb,  but  they  have  always  thcit 
ri^htenu^  ends,  ftly  dreams  do  so  at  limes ;  yet  have  I  confi- 
dence in  t)iem.  Tbey  possess  over  my  mind  tbe  same  influence, 
■ad  awaken  in  my  breast  as  sacred  an  awe  as  did  tbe  oracle  with 
the  ancients.  To  what  have  tbey  ever  tended }  To  the  power  of 
on*  iUr.  I  see  it  again  to-night  There  it  ia !— it  beckons  me. 
Now,  what  do  ynu  augur  from  that  ?* 

••  My  breath  was  inhaled  with  difficulty.  Hi«  eyes  were  peering 
closely  into  mine.  I  felt  uiy  heart  palpitate  in  an  unwonted 
manner.  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make :  but  said,  tremu- 
loualy, 

'"  I  regret  thai  I  am  no  diviner  of  signs.* 

***  /  read  your  soul,'  ho  rejoined.  *  It  is  a  large  one.  So  is 
mine.  Tliere  existn  an  aflinity  between  our  spirits.  I  know  it. 
They  may  yet  be  blended  together.  The  samo  star  rules  us,  al- 
though nnr  fates  arc  distinct.  You  marvel  at  my  words ;  1  feel 
tbat  you  do ;  yet  aro  Ibt-y  tnif, — true  as  tbe  unalterable  vault 
AboTo  iw,  that  aparklcA  with  dazzhug  meteors.  I  dreamt,  that 
the  night  upon  which  tbat  star  beckoned  mc  would  bo  my  last. 
It  has  done  so  witbiu  the  hour.  1  must  obey  its  call.  A  short 
liniG  will  decide  the  f]ue«lion.  If  1  have  spoken  falsely,  remain 
an  unbeliever;  if  on  the  cnntrarv,  change  your  faith.     Farewell  !* 

"  Jle  grasped  my  hand  fervently  as  be  spoke,  and  then  withdraw- 
ing  from  hia  breast  d  written  paper  or  manuscript,  which  had 
donbtleas  been  commenced  many  years  before,  yet  preserved  with 
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tfao  greatest  care,  lie  faaudcd  it  to  mc,  saying,  still  In  a  subdued 
tone, 

" '  Read  that  wlien  we  part.  It  is  a  disjointed  iiarralire  of  my 
life.  iL  ni:ty  be  a  guide  to  you.  Take  warning  by  inc.  Vuu  are 
youni;  in  Uie  crafts  of  iho  world.    Continue  so.     Fni'cwcll '.' 

"He  replaced  his  liat  firmly  upon  bis  bead,  folded  bis  arms 
tightly  u{ioD  his  breast,  leaned  back  against  tlie  luggage  on  llio 
top  of  the  coacb,  and  nras  fast  asleep  in  jivc  niiiiute'S. 

"  I  was  perfectly  petrified  at  wlial  had  paRsed.  A  madman  beside 
ine,  Iiis  bequest  in  my  possession,  and  I  as  yet  uuinjured  !  Could 
he  be  in  reality  asleep  J  Ho  scfnned  so,  for  he  snored  lustily.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  uian  in  the  frieze  coat  to  a  part  of  our 
late  conversation,  but  saiO  iiothiug  of  the  paper.  Ue  bade  me  not 
to  mind  liim,  Kaid  that  such  nas  liis  way,  and  that,  notMiiliKtand- 
ing  hi»  wanderings,  he  was  perfectly  harmless.  1  replied  lliat  my 
position  Vjis  fur  fruin  being  jileaftaiil,  aud  Uiat  if  he  unuld  permit 
me  to  FC!itime  my  scut  on  the  box,  he  would  be  placini;  mc  under 
au  especial  obligation,  lie  immediately  acquiesced.  Wo  changed 
intbuut  more  (tdu ;  aud  as  I  felt  mystrlf  once  more  comparatively 
^afc,  1  tlirust  the  manuscript  into  my  pocket,  and  fell  into  a  doze. 

"  When  next  I  opened  my  eyc«,  the  lorch-bearers  of  tho  uight- 
quccu  had  extinguished  their  lights.  Morning  had  opened  her 
curtains  in  the  ciisi^  for  the  passage  of  the  rising  sun.  Zephyrs 
Itissod  our  cheeks, but  their  breath  was  chill.  I  glanced  at  conchy 
Joe;  he  nodded  a  good  morning,  llie  position  of  my  eccentric 
companion  of  llic  night  was  still  the  same,  bis  keeper,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, beinn  also  wrup|)ed  in  a  heavy  slumber.  We  were  about  to 
enter  a  large  town,  \ihen  tiie  shrill  btabt  of  the  guard's  horn  gave 
token  that  he  iras  at  tlic  moment  no  sluggard.  The  sound  upon 
the  clear  air  was  sharp  and  loud  ;  it  awoke  tho  echoi.'S  around  us, 
and  tlic  proprietor  of  the  frieze  coat  behiud  us,  but  bad  no  effect 
whatever  npon  the  tall,  lliin  man. 

"  ■  Vour  friend  sleeps  soundly,'  1  said,  after  baring  returned  bis 
morning  salutation. 

'' '  Oil,  he  does  so  generally,'  be  answered,  *lmt  I  'II  noon  wake 
him  np.'  Saying  which,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  liis  shoulder,  and 
shook  bim  rather  harshly.  The  only  eG'cct  producctl  by  the  at- 
tempt was  the  falling  of  the  sleeper's  amis  from  their  folded  posi- 
tion. They  hung  strangely,  and  in  right  angles  before  bim. 
Another  shake,  and  the  hat  fell  off.  '  Hallo!'  cried  the  keeper 
<rur  such  I  afterwards  learned  was  his  vocation),  *  what  game  is 
up  here?' 

**  I  stretched  acrosi?,  aud  lifted  one  of  his  bony  hands ;  tlie  touch 
Was  sufficient. 

"'Good  Heavens!'  I  ejaculated,  as  it  fell  heavily  upon  bis 
thigh ;  *  his  dream  was  a  truth.     The  man  is  dead  !* 

"Tlic  utmost  excitement  and  consternation  prevailed  within  and 
without  the  coach.  The  poor  old  luualic,  who  had  siiared  my 
ilask,  delighted  me  nttli  bis  early  conversation,  and  idiimately 
affrighted  me  with  his  strange  faith  in  dreams,  bad  rcritied  his 
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orrn  inconceivable  nrcdictton:  "Tbo  night  thai  my  star  beckons 
me  shall  be  my  laslr 

"  He  was  removed  from  the  coach  by  O'Connor,  nt  the  town  wc 
irerc  entering,  at  the  momcut  of  the  <lii^covcr>',  a  fallen  mouumeut 
of  life's  uncertainty.  Apoplexy  was  ilonbtlcss  tJic  cause,  and  the 
pain  ihai  drew  his  hand  so  often  to  his  forehead  during  the  Initer 
portion  of  our  conversation,  was  evidently  a  prctuonitury  svuintom 
of  his  approaching  di&solutiou. 

**  Again  ihr  horn  ran^  out,  and  we  rolled  away  from  the  hotel, 
leaving  behind  us  that  peaceful  candidate  for  a  solitary  niche  in 
the  uunumberod  *  catacombs  of  eternity.'  Wo  left  htm  to  the 
care  of  his  faithful  keeper,  and  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 
Of  my  own  faith  in  dreams  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak,  nor  ret 
shall  1  question  yours.  Gcutlomen,  my  glass  is  tmpty,  und  loy 
story  told."" 


CUAP'TBR  V. 
"SUUSNtAEY   CliVCATIOM." 

Althocoh  wc  were  strifcly  verging  towards  that  "witching 
hour  of  night,  when  churcbynrds  ynwn," — {vide  "  Hamlet"  for 
the  continuation) — nut  onu  of  us  appeared  inclined  to  take  old 
lather  Time  by  the  forelock,  crc  ho  cast  another  day  into  his  cn- 
DAcioua  wallet — by  seeking  the  sveet  compiiuiunahip  of  the  sheets. 
Ctgurs  bad,  since  nine  o'clock,  nssisted  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pauy  tu  the  consumption  of  their  wine;  and  an  fresh  ones  had 
been  lighted  by  some  three  or  four  gentlemen,  I  determined^ 
although  somewhat  fatigued  by  my  journey,  and  considerably 
elated  by  uiy  shght  potations,  to  zemaiu,  whiht  a  frieudly  cloud 
continued  to  he  blowu.  A  call  upon  Mr.  Riordan  for  one  of  the 
many  anecdotes  with  wliich  his  brains  were  stored,  met  with 
unanimous  approbation;  and  as  be  was  by  far  too  much  ex|>e- 
rieuced  in  such  social  eumpaignin^s  to  keep  his  allies  long  in 
suspense,  he  stretched  his  limbs  a  little  more  in  the  horizontal 
position,  and  thus  began : — 

"  I  am  not  gifted,  gentlemen,  with,  the  talents  tlint,  like  the 
tale  of  King  Iticbard  the  Second,  might '  send  my  hearers  weeping 
to  their  beds/  nor  do  1  at  the  present  moment  wish  to  be  the 
owner  of  them.     Neither  shall  I 

"  *  Converse  of  worm*,  of  pravM,  and  i^i^ilaplis, 
Make  dust  aiy  pillow,  and  villi  niny  vyn 
Write  sorroM  oii  tlic  bosom  of  tlic  vartli :' 

I  have  no  such  auibition;  but  if  it  prove  i^reenble,  I  shall  feel 
delighted  in  giving  to  you  a  slight  account  of  my  early  days,  my 
scholastic  reminixccnces,  and  the  strange  chance  upon  which  the 
fate  of  my  life  has  turned. 

"  No  one  present  has  ever  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the 
Garden  of  Kdcn,  ihcrcforu  your  opinions  of  that  place  must  have 
been  hypothetically  fomted.  Jiut,  answer  me  this,  Uai'e  any  of 
vou  ever  been  to  Ireland  ?" 
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"  I  have^*'  from  btilf-«-ilozen  tongnes  or  more,  answered  the 

question. 

'*'  Then  you  know  that  tlie  rrarden  of  Eden  naa  oiilr  a  kitchen 
garden  compnrcd  to  it ;  or  if  you  don't  know  it,  uHow  one  that 
does  to  assure  you  oi'  the  fact.  They  weru  hotfa  laid  out  upua 
the  same  principle, — Kdcu  first,  Irdaud  aitorwardsj  but  the  second 
option  has  been  revised  and  improved — " 

"Considerably  abridged  also,"  suggestod Lomer, 

"  Granted,"  continued  Riordiin,  without  a  smile  j  "  afaridgeil  of 
its  parliaments,  and  it^  right  to  distil  poteen.  Bat  no  more 
of  that ;  those  glorious  priWIegcs  shall  yet  bo  restored,  and  the 
days  of  my  ancestors  rCT'ivrd." 

Having  dclivcrt-d  himself,  with  dun  emphasis  and  diacretimi,  of 
this  prophetic  and  Bumcwbat  patriotic  speech,  and  insertcU  both 
his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  Iiis  extensive  waistcoat,  he  cod- 
tiuued — 

"  Fergus  O'Uiordnn  was  my  ■grandfather — " 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that|  the  '  O'  is  not  prefixed  to  your  name  " 
asked  one,  "  if  your  grandfather  gloried  in  it?" 

"  ^ly  dear  inquisitive  friend,  the  reason  is,  or  ought  to  be,  safll- 
ciently  obriouB.  No  Saxon  tongue  conld  get  round  the  '  O,*  for 
it  was  a  round  and  a  krge  one;  so,  in  pity  for  the  national  failing, 
and  oat  of  veneration  for  the  great  departed,  who  revelled  in  the 
honour  conferred  by  that  luscious  vowel,  I  detached  it  from  my 
surname,  hut  determine  to  have  it  ou  my  tombstone. 

"This  ancestor  of  mine  owned,  together  with  the  *0,'  as  large 
a  heart,  as  jolly  a  soul,  and  as  whiskey -proof  a  constitutioa  as  were 
ever  allied  within  oue  upright  tenement  uf  the  beat  homc-uutde 
manufacture.  He  was  vcr^'  fond  of  me,  tauglit  me  my  catecihuiii, 
»nd  how  to  cross  a  country  after  the  hounds.  He  also  took  ft 
piide  in  teaching  me  the  rudimcuts  of  Latin,  and  the  right  way  to 
handle  a  patent  hair<triggcr;  hut  his  chief  delight  existed  in 
giving  me  practical  lessons  iu  my  prayers,  and  initiating  ino  into 
the  iiolilc  mysteries  of  mixing  punch.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  of 
uulimited  accomplishments. 

"  When  in  (he  hunt,  his  tallv-ho  o'cttopp'd  llie  hunuauin's  call. 
F«r  few  could  ride,  could  n^^hc,  ar  drink,  with  liim  of  KioTfbn  IIiU; 
With  fix  rod  buuit^i  'iiejith  hii  belt,  lie  'd  ciuss  a  fire-foot  wbI[, 
And  on  hi)  knife  st  twenty  yards  lie  'd  split  n  piitol  Ivall, 

Like  a  jvvul  Irish  geiulcuum,  as  of  tlie  got>d  uld  times." 

When  Mr.  Riordan  had  relieved  his  feelings  by  singing  the 
ahore-quotcd  lines,  iu  pious  retipect  to  the  shade  of  his  grandsirc, 
he  applied  one  corner  of  his  hntidkerdnef  to  one  eye,  and  the  faB 
tumbler  to  his  lips,  as  if  to  drive  away  some  supposed  intruder, 
and  tlius  contiuued  : — 

"  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  extremely  attached  to  him,  and  aa 
the  liking  was  reciprocated,  we  were  constant  comiwnions.  But 
a  day  of  s^^paralLon  arrived,  and  1  was  »cnt  to  school.  He  mt8»ed 
me  very  much,  especially  of  an  crening;  and  I  missed  him  also, 
ho  allowed  mc  a  great  mauy  perquisites,  although  my  office 
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WU  %  perfect  siuccure.  That  from  which  I  derived  the  greatest 
emolument  was  k)'ir|)iuf;  a  strict  rcclidning  of  the  number  of 
tumblers  of  punch  he  driuilc  after  dinnnr.  I  luul  a  penny  for 
ereiy  ouc  he  mixed,  so  thnt  1  miglit  be  cnreful  and  correct  in  my 
cnleulnlions ;  and  the  pennies,  as  I  received  thcm^  veto  to  lie,  by 
a  standing  rule,  at  my  eidc,  hut  furthest  from  him,  on  the  t^ble. 
His  limit  was  eighteen,  and  my  bnsinesit  was  to  see  thnt  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  exceed  that  number.  Whenever  1  made  m 
xniatake,  by  »hpping  a  piece  or  two  surrcptiliouRU'  into  my  pocket, 
in  order  to  make  my  earnings  the  greater,  thnt  remarkable  old 
man  was  sure  to  detect  me ;  and  by  vny  of  a  severe  pnnishmcnt, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  a  positive  token  of  his  disappro- 
bation, he  nsed  immediately  to  give  mo  a  sixpence  extra,  and  send 
me  to  bed.  But  the  good,  kind  sonl  never  sentenced  me  to  suf- 
fer alone,  for  he  usually  imposed  a  heavy  penalty  upon  himself; 
and  in  proof  of  lua  sorrow  at  my  short-comings,  he  would  sit  alone, 
and  drink  an  extra  tumbler  for  every  penny  he  had  given  me.  I 
liave  said  I  missed  him ;  I  leave  you^  gentlemen,  to  judge  how 
much." 

Another  application  of  the  handkerchief,  and  a.  heavy  sigb, 
•poke  the  bnrthen  of  his  grief,  ere  he  rcsamed  his  narrative. 

*'  Well,  I  was  sent  to  school,  bnt  that  was  not  nt  all  to  my  taste, 
tlio  more  especially  as  it  wa«  a  boarding-school,  ify  spirit*  be- 
came exceedingly  depressed.  I  made  few  acquaintances,  but  was 
constantly  employed  in  thinking  of  home,  and  how  my  dear  grand- 
latlier  could  pottsibly  manage  tu  get  on  at  his  wlusky  and  water, 
without  his  juvenile  aocrctary  and  Ganymede.  He  must  have 
made  fearful  mistakes ;  I  felt  it — and  mourned  the  nnjust  cause. 

"  Ll-s&uus  were  puzzles  to  mu  that  my  mind  could  not  unravel ; 
and  my  brain  seemed  gifted  with  the  peculiar  qualifications  so 
nseful  in  a  sieve,  for  whatever  1  learned  was  gone  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. 1  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with.  The  ho^'s  saw  that  I 
was  dull,  and  being  pn'irucious  in  their  annoying  pn>penHitic.H,  they 
contrived,  by  way  of  amusement,  to  make  my  sorrtiws  a  subject  for 
their  mirth.  The  masters  were  surprisod  at  my  stupidity,  and 
liberal  iu  their  punishments.  Like  all  gentlemen  of  the  same 
class,  they  seemed  determined  to  get  sense  into  my  f:omposition 
by  aome  racims;  when  they  failed  to  drivo  it  iu  at  the  top,  they 
adopted  the  other  expedient.  I  am  free  to  confess  tJiat,  whatcvci' 
1  loirned  at  that  school,  was  owing  to  the  latter  process. 

"One  day,  tlic  chief  master,  anno\'cd  at  my  idleness,  obstinacy, 
or  some  aucb  cause,  nskcd  me,  in  ncftpair,  what  1  was  Jit  for? — 
what  I  could  do  F  I  answered  him  boldly,  that  I  coold  ride  a 
race,  bleed  a  horse,  follow  a  hnut,  strike  a  shitting  from  between 
his  fingrrs  at  twenty  paces,  or  mix  whiskey  punch  with  auy  l.id  of 
double  my  age  in  Ireland.  But  the  dult  could  not  see  any  evi- 
4lences  of  genioa  in  any  of  my  qualifications,  and  bade  mc  count 
aay  maadeodx  by  the  eanings  I  received.  A  practical  lUuittratioii 
waa  than  afforded  me,  but  I  found  it  berond  my  powers  tu  calon- 
hte  the  numbers.  I  tried  it  for  a  time,  mit  it  Aid  not  possess  the 
cbarma  of  my  former  vocation.    I  ceased  to  conut,  and  the  cauiugs 
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were  doubled.    FJeali  aud  blood  could  wot  bear  it;  so  X  reaohed 
ut  last  to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  and  run. 

"  1  speedily  put  my  resolution  into  practice^  but  was  nnfortn- 
nntcly  taken  lu  the  net,  by  tbe  senior  boy  of  the  scboot.  lie  was 
whispering  fond  tales  of  love  to  a  rustic  milkmnid  beyond  tlie  wall 
of  the  school ;  and  ai  T  iunoccntly  dropped,  as  I  tlionglit,  upon 
the  grouad,  from  my  airy  elevation,  it  wi  happened  that  I  dropped 
between  them.  My  very  blood  boiled,  as  I,  a  lad  of  eleven,  found 
myself  dragged  alon^  towards  the  gate,  by  a  hcrculcau  Mdcsian  of 
nineteen.  I  Btruggled  fearfully ;  but  I  was  only  as  a  ri;ed  in  liis 
hands,  lie  gave  mo  into  the  custody  of  the  tutors,  was  conipU- 
meutcd  for  his  detective  qualities,  whilst  I  ivas  oon5ucd  and 
flowed  for  desertion. 

"My  prison  was  the  general  dormitory.  For  a  week  I  was 
alone,  uiy  thoughts  tending  all  to  vengeance  against  Cunuingbam. 
for  he  was  the  destroyer  of  my  peace.  I  knew  that  he  wa» 
stronger  than  I  was;  but  I  also  recollected  that  science,  judg- 
ment, aud  dctcrniiuatiou  wei'e  the  stepping- stones  to  power.  I 
resolved  upon  righteous  retribution,  gave  up  my  tasks,  and  took 
my  callings  thankfully,  I  gloried  tn  tbcu ;  they  inured  me  to 
blows,  and,  prodting  by  their  daily  aduiinistratiun,  I  got  myself 
speedily  into  fighting  condition.  I  fought  with  his  prosy  (tbat, 
let  me  inform  you,  was  his  pillow)  fur  hours,  labouring  hard  at 
every  stroke,  and  grimly  smiling  nt  every  piuich  I  bestuw«i  upuu 
my  yielding  opponent,  t  was  surprised  at  my  exercises  (not  Latin, 
but  pugilistic),  oue  arteriioon,  by  the  hend  master.  Ue  tliought 
I  must  liavc  been  mad;  so,  liaving  ^zed  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
amazement,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  at  ?    1  answered  him  gruffly, 

*' '  Getting  well  up  in  my  lesson.' 

"*  Oh,  initced  !'  said  he;  'and  is  that  the  way  yon  do  it?' 

"  '  Invariably,'  answered  I ;  '  it  gets  me  into  better  training.* 

"'Oh!'  he  said,  abruptly  quitting  the  room,  'a  change  will 
refresh  you.' 

"  I  looked  after  his  receding  figure,  wondering  what  the  change 
might  he;  but  I  was  not  loug  left  in  suspense,  for  he  speedily 
returned,  and  with  him  my  Ajax-like  foe.  I  did  not  tremble, 
not  even  at  the  nppeariiuce  of  tlie  cane,  but  glanced  at  Cunning- 
ham, and  from  him  to  the  pillow.  It  was  nt  the  top  of  some 
boxes  at  the  end  of  the  room,  as  high  above  mc  as  I  eidculated 
his  head  ought  to  be,  witli  n  bundle  of  clothes  at  the  hack  of  it  to 
shield  my  knuckles  from  the  wall.  That  glance  was  nssuring.  I 
had  not  deceived  myself  in  the  height ;  the  last  indentation  was 
precisely  iu  the  centre,  corresponding,  as  far  ns  altitude  aud  pro- 
portion were  eoucerned,  with  the  bridge  of  my  opponent's  nose. 

"'Horse  him  up  I*  shouted  the  master,  'gymnastic  exercises 
arc  at  times  beneticial  for  active  constitutions.' 

"  Cunningham  advanced  eagerly  to  obey,  but,  with  the  force  of 
a  catapult,  my  clenched  fist  struck  him  between  tho  eyes,  and, 
like  another  Romeo,  lie  took  •  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.' 

"The  master  drew  back  in  amazement.  He  was  a  coward  at 
heart,  aud  feared  u  similar  visitation.    Tiien  for  the  iirst  time 
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I  trembled,  bnt  it  was  vrith  rngo,  and  ere  my  sntn^oiiist  was 
Af^iu  firmly  upon  hU  feet  the  floor  rcsonndcd  with  bis  fnll.  Wcl- 
lirifjtoii,  when  he  closed  his  telescope,  on  the  memorable  6eld  of 
Wiitcrluo,  waa  not  more  sure  of  victory  timn  was  i.  1  seized  him 
agaio  M  be  ro»e — the  sight  of  his  swelling  eyes  and  ble^dioj; 
nostrils  was  n  wavering  of  the  eaemy  in  my  favour.  Again  bo 
kiiscd  the  dust,  and,  like  Zanga  bestriding  the  prostrate  con- 
(^uerar,  or  Achillea  with  the  van  quia  lied  XJeclor  at  bis  clmriot 
wheels,  I  looked  a  hero,  and  only  panted  fur  fresh  fucs.  Cuu- 
ningliiim  was  driijcgcd  from  the  room.  I  was  left  alone  lu  ray 
triumph,  and,  if  uut  'monarch  of  all  1  sur?eyed,'  1  knew  that  'my 
right  there  was  none  to  dispute.' 

"  A  letter  was  that  night  despatched  by  a  special  messenger  to 
Riordiin  Hall,  and  the  auj^t  moruiug  my  grandfather  nrrived.  He 
listened  to  the  master**  story,  blamed  me  for  being  so  husty,  and 
jave  mc  half  a  sovereiga  as  a  mark  of  disapprobation.  At  uoou  I 
sft  the  school,  and  nccunipanied  bim  homo  in  the  chaise,  consol- 
ing myself  with  the  plcnMug  reflection,  that  whilst  I  was  ciijoyinc 
freedom  and  a  deUghtful  ride,  Cumiingbam  was  confined  to  bed 
in  a  separate  room,  with  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  to  his  distorted 
c  ountcnancc. 

"  We  sat  in  silence  for  some  time  in  the  old  family  chaise.  My 
grandfather  did  not  speak;  a  soraethiug  evidently  weighed  hcavilv 
on  his  benrt.  He  seldom  looked  at  me,  but  sighed  betimes.  I 
did  not  like  those  symptoms,  for  tho  one  simple  rcnaori,  that  I  did 
not  understand  them.  So  I  reclined  lazily  in  my  corner,  and  the 
lowucss  of  spirits  became  sympathetic.  At  length  ho  spoke,  nud 
bis  voice  that,  notwithstanding  age,  and  an  attnehmctit  to  the 
ktumbler,  never  before  cither  'piped  or  whistled  in  it$  aoiiud,'  now, 
*rom  some  cause,  or  causes,  in  whieli  1  was  evidently  concerned, 

:mbted  considerably,  and  was  wilb  difficulty  made  audible.  I 
feared  what  was  coming,  yet  longed  to  hear  it ;  and  his  great  pe- 
sene  in  broacbiug  the  subject  added  materially  to  my  own  trepi- 
dation. 

*' '  Myles,  my  lad,'  ho  said,  sorrowfolly, '  I  have  heard  all.* 

"All"! — what  was  the  all?    Tbnt  I  had  punched  the  bead  of  a 

'rival.    That  could  never  annoy  him,  for  he  had  oftentimes  laughed 

himself  sober,  as  be  sat  Looking  at  the  encounters  that  look  place 

between  myself  and  our  gardener's  son.     What  could  ho  mean  ? 

I  eoniiiiued  silent. 

" '  Myies,*  be  continued,  •  I  intended  to  mnke  a  gcntlemau  of 
you — a  real  gentleman — a  priest.     1  *ve  now  changed  my  mind.' 

"He  ceftRcd,  took  a  piucb  of  snuff,  and  lookedont  of  the  window. 

"  Kow,  although  I  know  Tery  well  that  there  wns  none  of  the 
stuff  in  my  composition  from  which  holy  fathers  are  generally 
compounded,  yet  I  ft-lt  hurt  and  bumbled  at  the  words  bc  had  let 
^iktl.     [  mildly  and  deferentially  asked, 

" '  Why  so'  grandfather? * 

"  *  Uon't  call  me  grandfather,  Myleu,  my  lad ;  I  am  of  no 
kindred  to  you.  You  have  disgraced  the  blood  of  the  Kiordacs, 
and  I  disown  vou." 
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**  *  Disgrnced  them !'  I  taid. 

**  *  Ar,  disgjKed  them  !  plncod  a  blot  upon  the  name  that  lias 
dewcndcd  untwnislicd  to  mc  since  hfforc  the  flood'  A  bio:  tear 
rolled  dowu  lils  stiH  ruddv  cheek.  '  Myles,  Myles,  you  have  donn 
that;  and  tou  may  earn*  to  your  grave  the  assurHDce  that  you 
are  the  first  of  the  Hue  that  crer  did  so.* 

**  Unsullied  shades  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Fin-ma-cool !  here  was 
a  bog  I  had  Talked  into  1  What  remaijaed  for  me  to  do  bat  aak, 
iu  mv  innocence, 

'"'Whathiiveldouc?' 

"  'Done ! '  he  cried,  fiercely,  *  done  1  Wliy,  nothing !  That '« 
where  you  fix  the  »Uiu  upon  our  shamrock- wreathed  (ncutcheon, 
— an  indctiblo  blur,  that  iitiist  change  the  tripled  Icuf  upou  wliich 
it  bajt  fallen,  either  into  a  thistle  or  a  lock.'  The  poor  old  lool 
leaned  bark  in  the  chaise  and  Bob))cd  aloud.  *  Myles/  be  again 
resumed,  'yon  have  not  a  loul  big  enough  for  a  prooe«»-aRTcr, — 
and  theirs  in  supposed  to  be  the  smallest.  A  baililf  is  a  saint  to 
yon,  and  an  atttjrucy  nn  iiiigcl  on  a  tumbRtonc'  Again  a  lung 
pinsc  '  I  was  thinking  of  making  a  ganger  of  yon  jnnt  now ;  but 
you're  not  fit  even  for  that.    Myles,  a  derksbip  is  your  doom  !* 

"'  And  why  a  clerkship  V  said  1. 

'"Brcauiw,  yon  rascal,* — and  here  he  wept  again, — 'becanse 
yon  bad  not  the  honourable  feelings  in  vonr  sool  to  prompt  you 
to  sln^  an  inkstand  ut  the  head  of  the  schoolinnsnter,  when  you  inid 
polished  o£r  the  schuhir.  Had  you  done  that,  and  got  killed  for 
it,' — very  pathetically  spoken, — *  I  could  have  forgiven  yon,  gloried 
in  you,  and  plueed  a  monument  over  yonr  grave.  But  you  have 
not  doue  so,  aad  I  disuMu  you.  You  are  no  longer  a  descendant 
of  mine.' 

"  Fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  that  alter  noi, 
was  bis  decree.  One  week  afterwards  I  M^as  indentured  as  a 
clerk.  Thirty-one  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  that  good  old 
floal  has  been  six-nnd-twcnty  of  them  out  of  the  world's  turmoil. 
The  grandson  is  still  strong,  halt-,  and  hciu'ty ;  fond  of  congenial 
spirits,  and  capable  of  mixing  his  own  bqnor.  Bat,  can  you  bc- 
Uere  it  ?  he  is  now  about  tearing  himself  away  from  the  best 
society,  and  encamping  beneath  the  hangings  of  a  single  bed." 

Wc  broke  np  iramrdistely  after  Mr.  Riordan  had  conclnded. 
In  twelve  minutes,  according  to  my  usual  calculations,  1  found 
myself  in  bed,  nud  witliiu  the  three  minutes  following  I  was  fast 
asleep. 


CRArTEH   TI. 

A  SUOnr   USSSKTiLTIINC    DPON   SBAKOT. 

The  nest  day,  having  conclnded  my  fausincas  and  written  my 
letters,  I  strolled  into  tlie  sniokiiig-ioom,  in  order  to  while  away 
an  Lour.  I  bad  thrown  myself  into  a  seat,  and  nas  already  turn- 
ing over  in  my  mind  tlie  crcnta  of  the  day,  when  the  door  opened, 
'  a  clear  musical  voice  said. 
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"  Bmndy  and  cold  water,  sir !     Did  you  ring?" 

I  turned  rouiid  in  my  choir  lo  look  nt  the  owner  of  the  tongne 
tlut  could  diftcoarse  such  el<K)UPut  laukic. 

"  Ve8,  please  ;  six-pcunywortli,  and  a  cigar." 

In  the  coune  of  a  sccoud  I  had  only  the  door  to  look  at,  fov 
prat^  Mitt  Gratton,  the  barmaid  (my  Uebc  tm  tliis  occasion), 
nd  TBaidied  to  projiarc  my  nectar.  As  she  had  ^rtood  iritit  the 
handle  of  the  door  iu  her  hand,  I  certainly  admired  her,  and  caoM 
to  the  oonclunou,  tluring  lier  tcmporar}'  absence,  that  trhoerer 
had  prefixed  the  "pretty"  to  her  name,  had  done  her  no  more 
than  juAiice. 

"  Do  you  require  a  light,  31r.  Bobbin  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  felt  my  consequence  growing  apaoe.  £ven  the  barmaid  had 
cauglit  my  name. 

"  If  you  pleaae.  Miss  Gratton." 

A  grntiiig  mjuikI — n  tiHght  combustion — a  smell  as  of  sulphur— 
and  the  wavering  tlame  was  before  me,  held  down  to  coax  its  pru- 
,|^res8  by  as  well-formed  and  delicate  a  set  of  fingers  as  1  had  ever 
1  attached  to  a  female's  hand. 

Will  you  pay  now,  Mr.  Bobbin,  or  shall  I  enter  the  account 
I  in  your  bill?" 

"  Wiich  yon  please,"  I  said,  fully  determined  nercrtbelcss 
pay  at  the  time,  were  it  only  for  the  gratification  of  Bcetiig  hat' 
retnrn  to  me  with  the  change. 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  please,— only  if  yon  pay  mc  now  it  will  be 
iiinciieuoe;  if  I  enter  it,  and  vou  pay  iu  an  hour,  it  will  bo  a 
ahilUng." 

"  Indeed  !  and  why  is  that  V 

A  pretty  shake  of  the  pretty  bead  belonging  to  the  pretty 
Gralton,  wan  followed  by, 

**  I  dunt  kuotr,  but  such  is  the  rule." 

"Then  take  the  money  by  nil  means." 

She  took  it  and  departed.  The  ehango  was  brought  in  to  me 
by  the  n-.iiln:88.     So  far  I  was  disuppoiutod. 

And  now  for  a  slight  digression.  fl 

What  is  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water?    Why  are  Ihcy  mixedl] 
and  for  what  reasun  do  mcu  imbibe  the  comiwuud  ?     if  strongj 
drinks  (when  they  cin  be  had  ttrong)  tend  to  ilcmoralisc  a  nation^] 
why  does  tliat  nation's  goverumeiit  derive  so  great  a  r€\euue  from 
their  coiisuiitptiun  ?     Is  the  principal  ingredient  really  guud  ?  or 
can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  decidedly  bad?     Tlicrc  are  various 
opinions  extant  upon  the  subject.      Many  able  discourses  have 
been  delivered  conceruing  it ;  many  elaborate  ecrmouB  penned  in 
its  dis^rour ;    many  startlmg  proofs   rlcdnced  from  its   abuses ; . 
many  soicidal  acts  laid  to  its  charge.     Poverty,  dcgrndntion,  ruin,.] 
binary,  murder,  despair,  and  a  host  of  such  miplrasnnl  allachh,  arol 
considered  as  it*  chief  officers  ;  and  yet  the  vcrj-  men  who  exclaioiJ 
against  it,  who  preach  about  it,  shudder  at  it,  and  advise  others  ttt| 
fiee  from  it,  are  frequently  found  suffidcntly  stubborn  and  blitid.] 
to  their  owry  convictions,  to  sit  down  in  their  most  calm  and  lactdt 
.mmneuts,  ring  for  the  waiter,  and  gire  the  same  order  that  I  did. 
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Kov,  so  far  as  I  am  royficif  coticernod,  I  agree  with  honest  lago, 
that  good  brnndy,  like  good  wine,  "  U  a  good  famiUar  creature,  if 
it  be  but  well  med."  1  am  williDg  to  go  even  further,  and  uu- 
blushingly  own  that  in  many  cases  1  like  it.  I  esteem  it  a  whole- 
some companion.  Vie  never  fall  out.  I  have  sometimes  upset  it, 
but  it  never  yet  has  returned  me  the  compliineat.  It  treats  nic 
Tcll,  therefore  I  enjoy  its  society.  It  raises  depressed  spirits,  and 
iuvigoniles  the  inner  man.  Take,  for  exatnplc,  the  glass  I  Imd  at 
the  time  before  me,  and  leave  the  cignr — that  soother  to  the 
senses,  immortalised  by  Byron — out  of  the  question.  ^Yhat  effects 
had  it  upou  nie  ?  Why,  these  : — I  thought  of  the  obstacles  before 
me.  Its  I  mixed  it,  and  felt  ns  a  pigmy  amongst  giauta.  As  I 
vppcd  it.  I  considered  my  first  opinion  slightly  erroneous.  As  I 
finished  it,  I  becume  amazed  at  my  former  despondency ;  and 
when  I  called  for  a  repetition  of  the  beverage,  I  considered  myself 
an  unshorn  Samson  amongst  tlic  Philistines, 

1  was  alone,  and  haviii';  nottiitig  to  disturb  my  ci|UAnimity,  I 
fell  unconsciously  into  a  delightful  reverie,  as  I  sat  vriih  my  legs 
stretched  before  me  upou  a  chair,  eyeing  the  circular  clouds  that 
fantastically  vrcavcd  themselves  into  various  unstudied  devices,  as 
they  arose  from  the  tip  of  my  ignited  cigar,  or  were  expelled  from 
my  active  lips.  I  sat  looking  at  them,  1  say,  but  1  did  not  see 
them.  They  assumed  the  appearance  of  slight  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible curtains  hanging  between  Ecnjamin  Bobbin  as  he  was, 
and  iieujaniin  Bobbin,  Esq.,  as  my  fancy  painted  him — I  saw  the 
gentleman  distinctly,  and  with  such  nn  agreeable  subject  for  con- 
templaliou,  huiv  cau  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  1  could  waste 
a  thought  upou  the  smoke  ?  Yes,  there  he  wtis,  looking  all  that 
a  man  should  look  in  my  mind's  eye;  a  Itothschild  on  the 
Exchuuijei  i\  Hudsou  amongst  the  railways;  a  Lconidas  amid  liis 
Spartans;  a  Quintus  Curtius,  pro  bano  publico ;  a  Cicero  in  the 
Senate ;  n  Crichton  in  ordinary  ;  and  last,  not  least,  an  Adonis. 
But  how  vaiu  are  day  dreams !  they  are  the  most  unsubatautial 
bubbles  tlmt  Folly  blows ;  a  spider's  web  is  nn  iron  net  in  com- 
parison to  them :  a  breath  will  break  the  one,  a  thought  will 
disperse  tho  other.  Well,  as  1  before  stated,  I  was  thus  agree- 
ably and  unprofitably  employed  with  the  incorporeal  things  that 
came  like  shadows,  so  departed ;  but,  alas  ! 

The  lovclipst  Hay  that  e'er  shone  had  an  cndjnj; ! 

Bnslil  Hope  fiules  in  time,  iiij  cm  clucr  u\  no  mnre ; 
So  my  tweet  drt«ni.<t  u'itc  l>mk(-n.  m  thp-jie  wor(3»  were  apokra 

Too  roughly  by  IJoo:s — "  Here  "•  ilie  'bus  at  the  door ! " 

I  did  not  require  the  "  'Bus,"  but  felt  considerably  annoyed 
at  my  sudden  transition  from  the  pagodas  of  Chimera  into  the 
mundane  homes  of  common  sense.  1  had  been  very  uncere- 
moniously disturbed,  and  considered  myself  the  more  iiggricved, 
inasmuch  as  "  the  unsubstantial  pageant"  had  faded,  and  left 
"  not  a  rack  behind." 

Self- com munioD  had  no  further  charms  for  me,  so  I  strolled 
I^urcly  into  the  commercial  room,  where  some  ten  or  twelr^ 
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grnitlemcu  were  vnrioiislr  employed.  Rome  ircrc  writing,  others 
reading ;  nod  a  few  testing  the  merits  of  the  tea*pot ;  a  little  group 
en<;&^cd  in  a  low  convenatioti;  whilst  my  pluLhoretic  Milesian 
friend,  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Lomer  and  a  tumbler  of  whiskey- 

Iiuneh,  wns  mnking  certain  audible  remarks,  cdletl  forth  by  the 
eading  nrticle  in  the  newspaper  he  held  iu  his  hand,  wliieh  made 
the  aubjcet  of  expntriiition  it-*  theme,  and  treated  especially  of  the 
nitration  or  exodus  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world,  from 
that  fertile  island, 

"  Oroau  glorious,  nnd  free, 
Vutl  flower  of  Iho  earth  oiid  lint  ijem  of  llie  sen." 

It  waa  the  first  time  we  hHd  met  since  lust  night,  so  he  shook 
mc  warmly  by  the  hand,  asked  me  bow  I  felt,  and  whether  the 
day's  espLTicnce  had  proved  satisfactory. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  enquiry,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  1  had  no  right  to  comptaia. 

"  Uf  course  notj"  he  said,  laying  down  the  paper,  "  there  is  no 
use  whatever  in  repining — I  nnver  do.  Tx-ave  that  course  to 
cerrous  women  and  decided  fools.  M'iso  men.  when  difilcultics 
confrout  them,  push  on  nnd  conquer — weak  minds  become  di&- 
heartened — gnxe  at  each  obstacle,  until  what  was  before  a  mite 
appears  a  mountain,  or  else  sit  down  and  groan  themselves  into 
Btupidityt  As  &r  ns  1  am  royacti' concerned/'  (he  continued  with 
greater  eoei^y,)  "  1  could  prefer  atojiping  up  every  croTico  in  my 
bcd-chamlicr,  and  Ivin^  down  to  sleep  with  clmrtTonl  burning 
beside  mv  pillow — to  doing  as  I  have  seen  some  men  do — npbraid- 
ing  thvuiaulvcs  fur  faults  that  arc  only  imaginary,  nud  railing  at 
the  cvila  which  foresight  could  not  have  evaded,  or  experienod 
orerrulcd." 

At  tliis  juncture  our  ti'te-a-tfte  wns  interrupted  by  Mr.  Lomcr, 
who  asked  Mr.  Kiordan  wliethcr  be  felt  disposed  to  delight  tho 
brethren  with  one  of  the  many  stories  for  which  he  was  so  widely 
noted. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  individual  addressed,  "  my  name  is 
Myles  Riordan,  that  everybody  knows,  and  my  greatest  delight 
is  in  being  enabled  to  please  the  friends,  amongst  whom  fortune, 
and  the  chances  of  the  road,  may  cast  me,  and  that  every  one 
ought  to  know,  therefore  stand  not  on  ceremony,  but  command 
me.  If  yon  require  an  anecdote  to  senson  your  brandy,  my 
memory  is  at  your  scn-icc." 

"Did  you  say  memory,  or  invention,  Riordan?"  asked  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  amilc  on  his  red  face,  and  white  hair 
fringing  his  bald  scalp. 

"  Memory,  Mr.  Hodge,  memory.  And  now  I'm  rcaHy;  are 
you  all  charged  and  all  attention 7  I'D  tell  yon  of  a  ghost" 
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FROM  179a  TO  I8iy. 

Tub  great  achicrctncats  of  Wellington  in  ihc  Peninsula,  with 
the  unpai-allf!ed  tcnuinatiou  of  H'aterluv,  sland  so  boldlv  tbrward 
on  the  canvas  of  hision",  that  they  cast  unduly  into  ihc  back- 
ground many  imporlant  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
that  period.  Yet  a  clear  undei>landJny  uf  these  is  ucct-ssary  to 
connect  the  chain  of  which  they  formed  subordinate  liutiH.  Much 
Toluable  information  on  several  points  is  supplied  in  a  volume 
recently  put  forth  by  Sir  Henry  Bimbury,*  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  considerable  experience,  both  in  the  militar\-  and  diplomatic 
branches  of  public  service.  "His  name  and  well-knotvn  abilities 
are  a  sufficient  gaarantue  for  the  souudncss  o(  his  opinions, which 
be  delivers  feartcs'^iy  bulh  as  regards  the  men  and  the  measures 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  narrative.  A  pemsal  of  lh«8« 
pazcs  will  again  force  upon  ds  the  lamentable  conviction  that  the 
mighty  encnpes  of  Eiiglaud  have  often  been  frittered  away  by  the 
folly  of  minUtcrx  and  the  incompetence  of  ill-selected  comman- 
ders, it  was  not  until  we  had  paid  dearly  for  experience  that  we 
got  into  the  right  track,  and  discovered  the  pri)))ei-  itialcrials  for 
smoothing  the  road.  The  author,  in  a  preface,  expcesses  his 
regret  that  truth  compels  him  to  subtract  Hnuething'  from  ths 
reputation  of  Hcveral  brave  but  over-rated  men;  and  adds,  with 
justice,  that  he  could  not  show  Ihc  real  causes  of  failure  without 
UDvuUIng  the  wcakues&es  of  these  indi%-iduaU.  This  is  on»  of  the 
moKt  painful  duties  of  tho  historian  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  Blirink  from  it,  if  he  is  couviuccd  that  Ins  vicns  are  cor- 
rect, and  he  can  show  souud  evidence  in  tfaoc  support.  False 
delicacy,  undue  partiality,  or  onc-sidcd  information,  have  so 
biassed  the  opinions  of  many  early  biographers  and  chroniclers, 
that  half  Um  business  of  a  uiodcm  writer  consists  in  correcting 
their  mis-Blatcinents,  and  in  ninnowing  out  groins  of  fact  from 
bushels  ol"  surrounding  exaggeration.  Tile  stem  necessity  of  tell- 
ing the  uliolt;  trntb,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  a  leading 
IM0OD  avowed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fur  not  writing  his  own 
nwninirs.  He  felt  disinclined  to  unsettle  opinions  which  had  long 
been  fonued  respecting  particular  events,  and  the  leading  actors  in 
them.  We  have  lately  had  an  authentic  account  of  the  first  cam- 
paigns; of  the  British  troops  in  the  IjOW  Countiies,  in  1794-5, 
from  the  late  Sir  11.  Calvert.  The  second  expedidou  for  tlie 
recovery  of  Holland  in  1709,  is  now  faithfully  recorded  by  Sir  H. 
Bunbury.  It  was  even  more  disastrous  tlian  the  first,  and  ended 
in  a  convention,  instead  of  a  long  circuitous  march  to  the  coast, 
which,  alihough  haras^og  and  difficult  of  accomplishment,  was,  at 

*  NarraLivfS  of  some  Pimages  in  llio  Great  Wnr  icitli  Fnuic.  front  1799  to 
0.    By  Lieat^Geo.  Sir  Henry  Bunbuty.  K.C.B.     London,  I8A4. 
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Icttt.  not  inf^lnrtous.  In  ihc  last  aborlivL-  alletnpt^tlie  means  prtK 
Tided  were  fully  adequate  to  the  end.  Wlij*,  tlioii,  did  the  eolcr- 
prise  so  sigualiy  fail  F  Simply,  because  ire  were  ill-informed  ts  to 
the  ttalo  of  feeling  in  the  counLry,  our  plans  rrcte  badly  com* 
btned,  our  troops  were  tnexperieaccd,  and  tlic  commanding 
gesenls  of  the  enemy,  although  not  of  first-rate  pretension,  wera 
niperior  to  our«.  The  Uu!>8ian  conlingeut,  luo,  acted  as  a  clog 
nther  than  a  help,  and  liistinguisbcd  it*^elf  more  by  driinUeiinesa 
uid  plandering  ihan  by  hnrd  and  cfTectiTe  fighting.  The  English 
and  their  new  allie»  (rAtemiAe<)  unwilliDgly,  and  soon  coaceired  a 
mutual  dislike  and  mistrust.  The  Duke  of  York  vrsm  merely  a  nomi- 
nal leader,  for  he  could  undertake  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
a  council  of  war — an  ordination  of  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas, 
which  sbowetl  that  they  placed  little  rebance  on  the  abilities  of 
their  own  elected  commiuider,  and  were  determined  to  reduce  him 
to  a  cypher,  wliile  they  nulUhed  llie  chances  of  success.  It  is  an 
ohl  and  true  saying  amongst  suidtcri!,  that  a  council  of  var  never 
fights.  Great  generalu  in  difficulties  usually  extricate  thentselres 
by  their  own  »agacily  or  hardihood^  and  seldom  seek  saftfly  in  tha 
multitude  of  counsellors.  When  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Curunna, 
without  his  ships,  and  in  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  accept  battle,  he  called  his  subordinate  generals  together, 
not  to  listen  to  their  opinions^  but  to  impart  his  own ;  and  when 
some  ventured  to  propose  negotiation,  he  rejected  the  nlteniatire 
witli  disdain.  The  Duke  of  S'ork  proved  himself  an  admirablo 
home  commander-in-chief.  He  brought  the  army  to  a  high  ntate 
of  efficiency,  was  kind  and  amiable  in  temper,  beloved  of  hist 
penwnal  fiieuds,  zealous  in  his  duties,  and  brave  to  excess  ;  but 
candour  must  admit  that  lio  lacked  the  quick  executive  qualities 
which  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  the  varied  resources  and  prompt  de- 
cision which  influence  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  Sir  H.  Buuburx 
draws  his  character,  an<l  those  of  his  associated  council,  with 
dcaraesa  and  impartiality.  His  portrait  of  Sir  Halph  Abcrcrombj 
is  graphically  sketched,  and  presents  the  good  and  gallant  reterau 
to  the  life  :— 

"  The  general  was  a  little  too  old  for  hard  service,  and  he  wqa 
extremely  uear*sighted.  AlloMring  for  these  defects  of  nature, 
Abercrond)ie  was  a  noble  chieftain.  Mild  in  manner,  resolute  in 
mind,  frank,  nnasfiuming,  just,  inflexible  in  wliat  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  valiant  as  the  Cid,  liberal  and  loyal  as  tbe  prowest  of  Ulack 
Edward's  knights.  An  honest,  fearless,  straight  forward  man  ;  and 
withal  sagacious  and  well-skilled  in  hi^  business  as  a  soldier.  As 
he  looked  out  from  under  his  thick,  shaggir'  eyebrows,  be  gave  one 
the  idea  of  a  vcrr  good-natured  lion;  and  he  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  served  under  his  command." 

With  equal  fidelity  he  give-s  us  Sir  David  Dimdas,  remembered 
by  the  present  gentraiion  as  iho  author  of  the  old  military  ttrst- 
book,  much  of  which  is  now  exploded  ;  a  manual  perpetutiUy 
quoted  and  commeuteti  on  ut  mess-tabU-s  duriug  llie  last  war,  not 
often  applied  to  practice,  and  very  sparingly  understood.  Each 
of  the  eighteen  nianceuTres  was  a  pons  a«iJiortnn,  which,  pains- 
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taking  colonels  and  majors  stumbled  at,  and  seldom  surmounted. 
Our  sen-ice  requires  something  more  clear  and  concise,  instead  of 
the  ponderous  volume  still  in  use,  which  would  be  well  exchanged 
for  such  an  abridgment  as  that  of  Prussia,  scarcely  equalling  the 
bulk  of  a  monthly  army  list.  Simplicity  and  celerity  are  the  great 
desiderata  of  all  military  movements.  Dundas  was  a  stiff,  pe- 
dantic soldier,  who  had  lisen  from  an  inferior  position.  During 
the  temporary  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1809,  arising 
from  the  inquiry  demanded  by  Colonel  AVardle,  Dundas  filled  the 
office  of  commandor-in-chief  as  a  sort  of  locum  tenens,  and  gave 
great  disgust  to  the  junior  regimental  officers  of  the  army  by  con- 
demning them  to  wear  fringe  epaulettes,  and  long  cloth  gaiters, 
with  some  hundred  and  twenty  buttons  to  each,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  un picturesque-looking  gentlemen  in  West's  "  Death  of 
General  Wolfe."  Mad  he  reigned  long  enough,  he  would  inevita- 
bly have  restored  the  powder  and  pigtails. 

The  military  character  of  England,  which  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb, 
by  the  failure  of  our  continental  enterprises  in  17941  and  1799,rose 
again  with  the  better-planned  expedition  to  Egvpt,.and  the  battle 
of  Alexandria  in  1801.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years  a  rapid 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and  its 
capability  of  undertaking  great  operations.  Our  soldiers  con- 
quered tried  veterans  in  a  fair  field,  and  proved  what  they 
were  capable  of  doing  when  well  commanded.  The  landing  at 
Aboukir  on  the  Stli  of  March,  and  the  general  action  of  the  2Ist, 
were  evidences  of  bravery  and  skill  combined,  which  surprised 
continental  Knropc,  and  inaugurated  with  a  good  omen  the  pro- 
spective glories  of  the  next  twelve  years.  The  Egyptian  campaign 
was  entered  on  with  smaller  means  than  the  service  required,  and 
on  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the  French  forces,  but  the  result 
realised  all  expectations,  although  the  English  commander-in-chief 
was  killed,  and  his  successor.  General  Hutchinson,  was  so  unpo- 
pular, that  many  of  the  officers  next  in  rank  caballed  against  him, 
and  opposed  his  measures  almost  to  the  point  of  direct  mutiny. 
Sir  H.  Uunbury  was  not  engaged  personally  in  this  service,  but  he 
has  gathered  some  new  and  interesting  particulars,  from  conversa- 
tions with  officers  of  high  character  who  were  there,  and  which  are 
not  to  bo  found  in  the  quarto  volumes  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
Major  Walsh.  Unhappily,  the  glorious  memories  associated  with 
Egypt  in  1801,  were  tarnished  by  the  subsequent  disasters  of  1807. 
Those  arc  related  in  this  volume  without  prejudice  or  concealment, 
and  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  justly  entitled  to  bear  ihe 
unetivialjle  load.  The  battle  of  Maida,  fought  in  Lower  Calabria, 
on  tliu  4th  July,  1806,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  the 
war,  and  although  unimportant  in  political  results,  proved  of  great 
permanent  value  in  establishing  the  character  of  the  British  troops. 
Sir  11.  Bunhury  shows  how  this  impromptu  victory  might  have 
been  turned  to  better  account,  and  thinks  little  of  Sir  John  Stuart's 
generalship,  cither  in  the  action  itself,  or  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tionH.  IJnt  if  the  English  commander  was  not  exactly  Hannibal 
"  Wellington,  neither  was  his  opponent  Regnier,  Turenne,  or  Na- 
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poleon.     With  a  superior  force,  he  niiQeretl  himself  tu  be  sonndlf 
beaten  ;  and  as  if  by  a  ruiributivc  (aUility,  llio  victora  were  le<i  by  ihei 
vrry  officer  whom,  in  liis  account  of  ihe  ^^g^■ptian  campniKn,  Reg-1 
nier  had  spoken  slightingly  of,  a»  a  very  coinnion-place  individual, 
without  mark  or  ability.      Stimrt  at  Alexandria  commanded  the 
Foroi^  Hrigade,  vhich  bore  a  distinguished  share  in  that  hard 
fight,  and  was  brought  into  action  with  »kiU  and  valour,  at  a  very 
critical  moment.     Sttiart  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the, 
English,  while  the  inactivity  of  Rej,Tiicr,  «ith  the  strongest  division- 
of  the  enemy,  materially  co-operaled  in  the  deleat  of  the  J-'rench 
array.     We  never  could  make  out  why  Kegnier  was  so  long  ac- 
counted a  man  of  tideni,  and  how  he  obtained  so  many  opportuni-j 
ties  of  proving  the  contrary.     At  Sabugnl  in  Portugal,  on  the  re-j 
treat  of  Massena  in    1811,  he  cominitte<t  greater  errors  than  akj 
Maidn,  and  handled  hii)  mumtrs  so  unxkilfnlly  that  he  lost  fifieeai 
hundred  men  in  nn  action,  aj^ninKt  incalculably  inferior  numbers,] 
which  liord  WelliiiLiton  justly  dchif^ualed  as  one  of  tiie  most  glori- 
ous that  llriiish  tr(K>p5>  had  ever  been  engaged  in.  But  Kegnier  wa*^ 
a  scholar,  a  man  of  science,  and  an  able  penman.     The  writer  of 
this  notice  being  once  in  conversation  witlt  a  French  othcer  on  Lbo 
events  here  alluded  to,  the  latter  remarked,  "Ma  foi,  Monsieur,j 
quant  an  General  Regoier,  cVsl  absoliinient  une  cncyclopOdie  am-j 
bulante !" — wliich  piovcs  that  a  walking  polyglot  dictiunary  may-1 
be  a  very  poor  executive  general. 

From  1800  to  1810  Sir  II.  Bunburj-  fdled  llie  important  post  ol 
Quarter- Master-General  in  the  Mc<)ilerranean,  which  brought  him 
in  immediate  contact  wilh  the  leading  authorities,  nnd  cnahU-d  him 
to  acquire  the  most  correct  information  on  all  their  plans  und  pro- 
ceeding". This  portion  ol  his  narrative  is  thus  invested  with  doiibia, 
interest,  and  even  where  his  opinions  may  not  be  implicitly  re-' 
ceived  and  acknowltMlgcd,  the  fncts  to  which  they  allude  are  faith- 
fully represented.  Sir  Sidney  Suiilh  bore  an  important  ])art  in 
some  of  thei^e  transactions.  His  suci^s^fut  defence  of  Acre,  it 
which  he,  for  the  6rst  time,  showed  that  Napoleon  might  be 
checked,  established  his  reputation,  an<l  many  thmight  him  a 
second  Xclson — an  opinion  in  which  the  gallant  ofticnr  liiniNcU 
warmly  parlieipated.  Rut,  though  infntilcly  intrepid  and  fond  of 
fighting,  cither  by  land  or  sea,  he  lucked  the  profound  i^ngneity 
and  couiprcliensirc  genius  of  England's  greatest  iidmiral ;  he  conl'd 
carry  a  ship  anywhere,  and  bring  her  bark  again,  hot  it  woidd 
have  been  dangerous  to  intrust  him  with  a  fleet.  Ho  was  over- 
looded  with  courage,  but  he  wanted  ballast.  His  life  and  ad- 
ventures have  been  expanded  into  volnmrs,  yet  the  pith  of  bis 
cliaracler  in  well  condensed  by  Sir  If.  Biinbury,  in  a  few  «igorous 
seutincrs,  "  Sir  Sidney,"  says  he, "  was  an  enlliusiast,  always  (tant- 
ing  for  distinction ;  re Ktlessly  active,  hut  desultory  in  his  views; 
extravagantly  vain  ;  daring,  quick-sighted,  aud  fertile  in  those 
resources  which  beSt  a  partisan  leader ;  but  he  possessed  no  great'^, 
depth  of  judgment,  nor  any  fixity  of  purpose,  save  tliat  of  per* 
snailin^  wuukind.  a.s  he  \\:kh  fully  persuaded  himself,  that  Sidno] 
Suiiib  w;is  the  most  brilliant  of  ehuvaliers.    Let  me  not,  in  expos. 
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inj^  this  Lm\'e  maa's  foibles,  omit  to  add  thai  he  was  kind-tcmpttred, 
gcnorous,  and  as  agreeable  as  a  man  can  be  supposed  lo  be  who  is 
always  talking  of  hinMclf."  Sir  John  Moore  and  itie  victor  of 
Maida  are  contrasted  as  follon'i^.  Those  'vrho  remember,  and  wero 
personally  acquainted  witli,  both,  will  recognise  the  peculiar  poinia 
of  disUucUon  between  two  leaders  who  had  little  in  coniuion. 
**  Ercry  quality  in  Moore  was  real,  solid,  and  unbending ;  in  Stuart 
all  nrasflighty  andKU|H!rficial,tlioiigh  therowosagood  deal  of  origi- 
nal cleverness.  The  tbrmer  was  penetrating,  reflecting,  and,  though 
his  miuiner  was  siu};iilarly  agreeable  lo  those  whom  be  liked,  to 
those  whom  ho  did  not  hold  in  esteem  bis  bearing  was  lusrere; 
while  Stuart  was  vain,  frivolous,  and  sarcastic." 

Of  all  the  mistakes  perpetrated  by  the  IJtilish  cabinet,  in  their 
ill-judged  liberality  at  the  close  of  the  war,  perhaps  the  grcatt^C 
was   the  evacuation   of  Sicily,   and  the  sun-ender  of  that   fine 
inland  to  tliu  cfiete  monarchy  of  Naples.     A  country  which  might 
by  this  timfihave  been  one  of  Kngluiid's  noblest  outposts,  rich  and 
happv   in  itself,  full   of  resources,  nnd  capable   of  supporting  a. 
quailiuplud  population,  has  been  condemned  to  remain  an  euslaved 
appanage  of  ttiu  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  tyranny  in  Kuropc. 
Assuredly  we  have  no  cause  to  love  or  rcKpecc  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples.     Queen  Caroliue,  of  that  bou»e,  hated  the  Luglish,  and 
planned  a  second  Sicilian  Vespeii,  for  their  csjwcial  hvucfit.    It 
was  no  fault  of  hers  that  the   benerolent  plot  exploded  without 
mischief.    That  wo  cared  little  for  ihuir  preleusions  was  evidenced 
hy  the  recognition   of  King  Joachim   in   1814.      That  brilliant 
ftoldicr  might  have  continued  to  reign  iu  fair  Parthenopc,  but  for 
his  owu  madut'As,  which  ended  iu  the  fusillade  at  Pizza.     The 
SicUions  have  more  innate  courage  than  Uie  Neapolitans,  and 
would  l>cat  them  now  Kingle-handud,  if  they  were  disciplined  and 
commitndt-d  by  Knglish  olhcers-     Murat  commenced  his  reign  iu 
Naples  well,  by  the  taking  of  Capti;  a  dashing  exploit,  which 
reflected   small    cre<lit  on   the    naviil    supcriurily    of  England. 
Although  the  Mitltcse  regiutcnt  ran  away,  it  was  iraposftiule  to 
suppose  that  none  of  our  cruising  men  of  war  would  arrive  iu 
time  to  cut  otT  and  capture  Lnmurquc  and  his  three  thousand 
brave  grenadiers.     The  place  wa»   uf  trilling  value  in  itself,  bat 
the  moral  utl'ect  uf  luMiu);  a  maritimo  post  told  diHudrautagcously 
for  Kngland,  while  it  materially  euhaiiL-c-d  the  reputation  of  the 
new  monarch.    The  expedition  to  the  l^ay  of  Naples  iu  1809, 
which  pruduGcd  no  effect  beyond  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Iscliia  and  Procida,  ought  certainly  to  have  restored  Capri  to  us, 
as  s  permanent  trophy.     Tlie  little  island  was  an  eye  which  looked 
directly  into  Naples,  aud  laid  open  all  that  was  going  on  ihcru, 
while  it  pcr[>ctually  reminded  tin-  Nea{K)litaus  of  tlieii  uaval  impo- 
tence at  sea.     A  wing  of  a  British  regiment  would  have  made  il 
secttrc  ;  seven  hundred  Mfdtese  produced  its  loss.    Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Hudson)  Lowe  has  been  unjustly  blamed  fot  giving  up  a 
post,  which  he  defended  ably  under  the  circum>itauc«s,and  which 
ought  to  have  been  relieved.     But  he  has  no  right  to  be  held  reapoa- 
'Sle  for  the  cmiis  of  his  superiors.    As  if  in  retuit  for  the  demon- 

tion  ftgainst  his  capital,  Murat,  in  1610,  assembled  a  large  force 
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lor  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  ur«ed  by  tlie  rei>eated  remonstrances  of 
Napuk'Oii,  who  said  to  his  bruth^r-in-law,  "  (  t.em\  yuu  tri>()|iti,  go 
and  drive  out  the  Enf^lisli,  and  win  the  otlicr  half  of  your  king- 
dom for  yoursdf."  The  preparations  on  both  sides  made  tho 
eunimcr  a  very  lively  one  in  the  Straits  uf  Messina.  Daily 
combats  between  the  gunboats  became  as  common  as  ordinary 
field  days,  zuid  the  opposite  batteries  exchanf;:cd  long  shots,  by 
which  some  brare  men  were  killed.  The  Knylish  bivouacked  on 
the  sand  every  night  for  two  or  ihroo  months,  and  marched  back 
to  their  cantonments  soon  after  simrise.  At  lenglh,  uii  the  17tfa  of 
September,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made,  to  Uie  southward  of  Mes- 
sina, which  ended  in  tlie  capture  of  a  CoTKican  battalion,  and  ao 
evaporated  King  Joachim's  dream  of  tlie  contiuest  of  Siiily. 
Had  he  landed  his  whole  force,  iiitctead  of  a  weak  detachment,  he 
and  they  would  inevitably  have  been  captured ;  for  we  had  at 
least  15,0UO  good  Iirtti»h  troops  to  comlort  tiim,  well  pogtcd,  full 
of  courage  and  cunfiduuce,  and  the  peo[>Ii;  itf  the  country  decliircd 
enlluisiastically  in  our  favour.  The  ships  nf  war  would  have  cut  off 
his  ratreat,  and  by  refraining  from  the  hazard,  he  spared  the  arras 
of  France  a  disaster  which  would  have  equalled  too  capitulation 
of  Baylen.  Such  was  the  poor  conclusiou  of  much  boasting 
and  preparation,  and  thenceforward  Murat,  until  sumniuued  to 
join  the  grand  Impeiial  army,  on  the  invasiou  of  Russia,  contiued 
hiinscir  to  the  suppression  of  the  brigands  and  swanuing  insur- 
gents in  the  two  Calabrias.  Throughout  this  domestic  war  of  exter- 
mination, superintended  by  GeucriJ  Manhix,  a  man  of  unrelenting 
cruelly,  acu  of  batbarit}*  were  committed  on  all  sides,  to  which 
the  hislor}-  of  the  civili^d  world  affui-ds  ih>  paraJkt,  except  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  invaders  during  their  subjugation 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Tlie  evidence  rests  on  the  very  uuexcep- 
tiouable  authority  of  Collctta,  in  his  blended  character  of  historian 
and  minister  of  war.  The  name  and  popularity  of  >[nrat  were 
thus  indelibly  injured  in  the  upinitm  and  regard  of  hts  new 
subjects;  for  though  by  nature  he  »as  personally  averse  to 
cnieltv,  he  Buffered  Uiis  course  to  bo  pursued  under  lits  authority, 
while  tlie  atrocious  particulars  wore  in  all  [irobabilily  concealed 
Irom  his  knowledge.  Many  of  these  Calabriau  banditti  escaped 
into  Sicily,  and  enlistctl  in  the  "Free  Coqis,"  und^r  Britifili  pay 
and  uniform.  Thoy  became  tolerably  good  soldiers  according  to 
their  natural  gifts,  and  acquired  something  like  discipline ;  but 
ther  were  ever  prone  to  handle  the  stiletto  on  slight  provixratiim, 
and  gave  incessant  employment  to  the  provosl-martial  and  judge- 
advocate- general.  As  skiruiishers  they  were  useful,  but  iu  lino 
they  counted  fur  nothing.  Wlien  Murat  abandoned  all  idea  of  an 
attack  on  Sicily,  and  drew  olT  his  armament,  a  large  portion  of 
the  English  garrison  of  the  island  U'caine  available  for  action  in 
Catalonia^  and  on  the  south  coast  uf  Spain,  where  they  did  some- 
thing a»  a  diversion,  and  would  have  done  nnich  more,  biid  they 
not  been  clogged  by  ineflicieDt  commBndor&.  In  studying  the 
past  with  reference  to  the  future,  it  is  ever  desirable  to  remember 
that  moTV  proBt  may  be  extracted  from  faihire  tliati  success,  if  we 
look  buluw  the  surface  and  search  deeply  for  true  causes. 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  1800,  Geor^  the  Tiiird  commanded  the 
performances  nt  Driiry  I^ane,  wliiiili  comprisnd  tlic  comt^dv  of 
"She  WonKl  and  She  Would  Not/*  nnd  the  farftc  of  "The  Hu- 
mouriBt."  The  Sovereiga  had  ju«t  entered  the  house,  and  waa 
bowin;;  in  tifknoirled^rnciit  of  his  cordial  reception,  when  a  pistol 
■wan  raised  by  James  HadHchl  (stcncrally  termed  Hatfield),  iti  the 
diriretion  of  the  roysU   l>ii\.      The  movumcnts  of  tlic  miscreant 

:"were  fortnnntcly  observed  hy  a  gcntlcmati,  irhn  instantly  seized 
his  arm,  by  wliich  means  the  weapon  heenme  elevated,  and  the 
char|;e  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  box.  Hadfield  died  in  Bcthlcm 
llospitnl,  OD  the  S3rd  of  Jannary,  1841,  having  hocn  incarcerated 
Upwjirds  of  forty  yeiir*. 

About  thi8  period   (season  1801-2),  Drury  Lane  boasted  of  «i 
very  effective  company,   including  t(vcntr-five   mnlc  pcrformrr«,| 
whose  weekly  salaries  amounted  to  2o5/.  14».,  and  twenty  ladies,! 
who  rcccivctl  weekly  Ifi?/!.  10*.     This  was  exclusive  of  salaries' 
under  3/.     John  Kcmblc,  as  actor  and  mauagcr,  receitcd  ivcekly* 
56/.  l-ls.',  John  BnTiiiistcr,  17/.;    King,  \Gl.;  Pope,  13/.;  Alichael 
Kelly,    16/.;     Snoit,   12/.;     Dowton,  «/.;     Charles   Kcmbln,   10/.; 
Grimnldi,  ■!■/.;  Mrs.  Jordan  (the  higli  priestess  of  Thalia), 31/.  10*.; 
Mrs.  Crouch,  I-l/.;  Mrs.  Mountain,  12/,;  Mrs,  Illand,  12/.;  Miss 
Decamp  (Mrs.  C.  Kembic),  12/.;   Miss  Melton,  5/.;  Miss  Tyrer 
(Mrs.  Listen,  still  living),  Til.    The  star  system — that  rutu  of  the 
Bta|;c— MBS  unknown  in  these  days. 

The  new  and  splendid  theatre  saw  not  its  fifteenth  birthday; , 
having   fallen  a  rictim  to  the  dcvouriug  element  on  the  Slth. 
of  February,   1809, — five   months  only   after  its   rival    (Covcnt 
Garden]  had  experienced  a  similar  calamity.     A  dinner  had  that 
evening  been  given  to  the  principal  performers  and  officers  of  the 

ithoiitrc  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Ian 
Fields,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  the  toast  was  given — "  Prosperity 
and  success  to  Diury  Lane  Theatre."  Tlie  honours  were  being 
done  by  the  assembkd  guests,  ivheu  ^Iis3  Wilson  rushed  suddenly 
into  the  room  and  announced  that  the  theatre  was  in  flames ! 
Lincoln's   Inn   Fields   was   completely  illuminated;    the   flames 

;  aprcad  from  Drury  Lane  to  Brydgcs  Street,  forming  a  pillar  of 
fire  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lu  breadth,  "arching  the 
horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud."  Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  time,  taking  a  prominent  part  iu  the  debate.  On  the 
membei's  becoming  acquaiuted  with  the  couthigration,  it  was 
moved  that  the  House  should  ndjuurn,  in  compliment  to  the  feeU 
s  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  that  gentleman  declined  the  honour, 
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rcmnrkinK  thnt  "public  duty  ought  to  precede  all  private  interest." 
The  accident  ia  supposed  to  have  origiimtcd  in  the  carelessnesa  of 
aoine  plumbers,  who  b«d  a  fire  in  the  theatre  whilst  effecting 
repairs.  It  bcin^  n  Friday  in  Lent  there  was  no  ]icrforninnco 
that  evening.  The  house  was  insured  to  the  amount  of  35,0O(W.; 
the  originiil  cost  of  its  erection  was  129,000/.  The  burut-out 
eonipimy  played  for  six  nights  at  the  Opera  Hoiute,  and  then  went 
to  the  Lyceum.* 

Fhoonix-like  the  house  again  rose  from  the  fire,  and  opened  its 
doors  to  the  pubhc  on  the  10th  of  October,  1810,  when"  Hamlet" 
and  the  "Devil  to  Pay"  were  the  pieces  represented.  To  tig- 
nalise  tlie  opening  night,  the  coiuuiittec  of  manajcemeut  adver- 
tised for  an  address  to  be  then  delivered.  Forty-three  aspirants 
entered  the  poetic  arena,  anxious  to  hare  their  names  honoured 
with  a  station — 

*■  "Mid  burds  of  old,  immortal  loni  of  praise." 

Of  this  uutubcr  nil  fitileil  in  reiicbing  the  standard  raised  by  the 
committee,  and  the  required  composition  Wii«  supplied  by  Jx>rd 
Byron.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  '*  Kcjcctcd  AddresBt's"  of 
Horace  iind  James  Smith,  a  production  iuimitabic  lu  iU  way; 
though  flung  among  the  laughing  crowd  as  a  mere  "  squib,"  it 
enjoyed  n  sparkling  celebrity  tor  vurj-  many  years.  The  receipt!  of 
(he  Dew  house  for  the  first  four  ycar&  were  as  fuUows : — 
First  year   .         .         .*        .      je79,ai5  It    0 

Second  year        .         .         .        6S,38i)     3    0  _ 

Third  vear  ....         61,585     8    0 
Fourth  year         .         .         .        49,58G  17    0 

The  year  18]  t  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  historj*  of  this 
theatre,  the  2Gth  of  January  having  intrndnecd  I'lilmund  Kcnn 
upon  its  hoards.  Afker  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  nights  of 
continued  loss,  the  receipts  rose  on  the  uigbts  of  that  tragedian's 
pcrrormaucc  to  an  average  of  £500  Qa.  The  only  additional  ex* 
pense  incurred  was  Kenn's  salary,  and  the  theatre  must  have 
cleared  (hat  seiisou  by  his  services  upwards  of  .£20,(X)0. 

In  1822  iraporinnt  alterations  were  suggested  in  this,  the  pre- 
sent theatre,  and  the  proposed  plans  were  submitted  to  His 
Mi^csty  George  the  Fourth  un  the  ;i:2nd  of  July  in  that  year,  the 
tovereign  minutely  examining  and  expressing  his  approval  of  tiic 
vtme.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  Drury  Lane  has  encoun- 
tered mauy  vicissitudes,  and  those  who  have  undertaken  its  cuu- 
trol  have  generally  quilted  it  for  the  bankruptcy  court.     Ellistou 

*  Dninr  Lsdf,  previous  to  Its  destruction,  was  calculated  to  contAiu,  in  aum- 
ben  uid  mont'^.  «»  rnUoirii : — 

WI)ol«  range  of  t>ose*— 1888.  st  Ot.  Od.,    648/.  ar.  Od. 
Tlw  pit  .        .  800.  ..  it.  M..     140    0     0 

Pint  gollcry    .         .  875.    „   2*.  Od.,      8"  I»     U 

Upper  pllery  .  306,    „    U.  Qd.,       lA     6     0 

Mil  Money,  771/.  6t.  <M. 
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ctpcuded  £32,000  upon  the  property,  and  mbnrtinpntly  foiled; 
Price,  Alexnudcr  Lee,  HamnKjud,  iiuuD,  aud  AadersoD,  evpc- 
rienoecl  a  simibr  faU^  whiUt  CapUiu  Vulhill  is  snid  to  hare  diiui- 
nished  on  its  Hccount  a  private  fortune  to  tlic  extent  of  j630,000. 
Mr.  Macrcfldy  maaaged  the  house  for  two  seasons  (1841-43)^ 
but  retired  with  a  loss;  and  during  Mr.  Anderson's  lesseeship 
(leasoDs  1849-50,  1&50>51)  the  house  was  open  232  nights,  the 
money  taken  beitig  jtS'l.OGl  l-l*.,  or  less  than  i'108  per  ni{;lit,  hy 
which  a  loss  of  nearly  £-U)  per  ni^ht  was  incurred  throughout  the 
two  seasons.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  and  oome 
recent  operatic  perfomi&uces,  have  preseuted  to  the  house  a  atorfc- 
ling  novelty— crowded  benches] 

Omitting  further  notice  of  the  Cockpit  aod  the  Plioenlx,  * 
suniuinr}'  is  here  appended  of  the  several  dimmatic  structures 
which  have  graced  Drurj'  Lane : — 

The  first  was  opened  April  8,  1663,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  nth  of  January,  1671. 

The  second  (Garrick's)  was  opened  March  26, 167*,  and  finnllf 
closed  its  doors  on  the  4th  of  June,  1791,  being  considered 
unsafe,  and  likewise  too  small  for  the  wants  of  an  incretuting 
population. 

The  third  was  o|»ciicd  April  21, 1794,  and  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809. 

The  present  house  (the  fourth)  was  opened  October  10,  1810, 
the  architect  being  Bc^jamin^Vyatt;  hut  in  1822  the  interior  irns 
remodelled,  from  designs  furuislied  by  the  late  Samuel  Bcjuslcy, 
Drury  Lane,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  has  long  been  associated  uith 
the  drama,  cherishing  the  art  in  irs  nouniide  glory,  and  often  in 
solitude  mourning  its  decay.  In  the  time  of  Shakspere  the  best 
productions  of  the  second-rate  dmmatists  were  brought  forward  at 
the  temple  even  then  to  be  found  in  its  locality;  the  Bestoration 
came,  and  huked  with  tbis  »>pot  is  the  histrionic  lustre  of  the 
period.  The  pluys  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  of  Ben  Jousou 
now  enjoyed  their  popularity  here,  iu  compaDionship  with  thos-e  of 
I>n'dcu,  Lec>  and  Utway  ;  and  here,  too,  came  Comedy,  escorted 
by  ^yehcrley,  Congrevc,  Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugb — must  of  those 
writers  pi-e»euliug  to  Drury  Lane  their  choicest  productions. 
Blended  with  the  annnts  of  this  theatre  are  the  names  of  IIa^^ 
Mohun,  Lacy,  Nell  Gwynn,  Cibber,  Wilks,  Booth,  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Uracegirdle;  and,  iu  later  times,  those  of  Garrick,  Sheri- 
dan, KfuibJc,  the  Siddouti',  Mrs.  Jordan,  Kdmmul  Kcan,  and 
Macrcady.  But  too  often  has  poor  old  Drury  heen  desolate 
—  her  linrp  unstrung.  Her  walls,  which  once  gave  back  aa 
echo  of  the  noblest  wit  and  aeulimeut  that  ever  emanated  from 
humnii  minds,  have  either  mourned  over  the  cnldneia  of  their 
neglect,  or  hare  shuddered  at  their  desecration — Shakspere  and 
HwMiinfccr  have  at  times  been  supplanted  by  Van  Amburgh  and 
Young  lleruandex, 

"  And  brutes  have  led  where  QsRick  trod." 
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Reference  lias  been  made  to  ihc  patents  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Il  waB  ou  tlie  2Ui  of  August,  1660,  that  Lliat  sovemgn  granted  lo 
Sir  William  Davenaat  and  his  "  irusly  and  weH-beloved  Tliomaa 

'  Killigrcv,  Esq.,"  a  patent  to  erect  two  companies  of  players.  This 
va»  subsequently  revoked,  nnd  on  the  15lh  nf  January,  Irtfi'J, 
letters  ])aleut  were  issued  to  Davcnant,  and  on  the  enduing  '25lh  of 

[April  to  Eilligrenr,  for  the  establishment  of  two  diiitinct  cnmpaniesa 
which  were  accordingly  formed  and  known  as  the  "King'g**  and 
the  "  Duke's."     The  former  located  in   I>niry-Iano,  whilst   the 
latter  pitched  their  tent  iu  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     Sir  William 
I)avciiuiit  commenced  proci-cdings  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  (situate 
in  (be  locality  under  notice]  in   lO&i,  with  his  own  play  uf  thft 
"Siege  of  Rhodes,"  the  performance  Iwing  witnessed  ny  Charley] 
the  Second  and  his  Court.  Downcs,  the  cbroatcler  of  the  fortune&f 
of  this  houtc,  otHciated  on  the  opening  night  as  prompter ;  be  had . 
been  appointed  to  perform  tlie  pari  of  Wii/y,  but,  overcome  by  thai 
royal  prcseuct;,  he  **  broke  down,"  and  was  thus,  as  he  himself  ob- 
serves, "  for  ever  spoilt  for  being  an  actor."    The  play  ran  Iwelva 
nights,  and   was  then  succeeded  by  "The  Witts"  of  the  same' 
author.     But  the  glory  of  this  house,  at  this  early  period, nas  thoi 
Hamlet  of  Botlerton,  who,  as  an  actor,  was  (ac<'ording  to  Cibber) 
vhat  Shatspere  was  as  a  writer.     '*  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Twelfth  i 
Kight,"  *•  Henry  iho  Eighth,"  Webster's  "  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  and; 
oilier  plays,  were  succes-sfully  brought  funrard  ;  but  the  plague 
ifiSa  interrupted    all    dramatic    cntcrlninments,  and    the    Dnbe'AJ 
Theatre  remained  clnsed  until  the  Christmas  succeeding  the  '* great.] 
Btc^  when   the  company  recommeuced  their  performances  M'iUl 
Lord  Orrery's  play  of  "  Mnslapba."     In  1671,  con.«ideiahle  incon- 
tenionce  having  been  experienced  from  the  snmllncss  of  the  house, 
&c.,  tlic  Duke's  company  removed  to  the  nvw  theatre  iu  Dorset 
Ganlciiti,  and  thus  ended  the  first  cpoeli  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre. 

In   lflS2  the  holders  of  the  two  patents  joined  their  interesti| 
when  the  Duke's  company  became  incorporaied,and  the  "Thcat 
Royal''  (Drury  Lane)  was  the  sole  place  for  dramatic  entertait 
meuts.     A  schism  subsequently  arose  between  the  patentee  as 

'the  principal  performers,  which  ended  in  the  laller  ubluning 
licence  for  themselves  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  .April,  ]60.'i,  lliey  opi-ncd 
a  UC1V  llicatie  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ^vitli  the  firnt  represent Jtioa 
of  the  comedy  of  "Love  for  Love," — the  licence  being  granted  by 
King  Williftiii  to  Congrcve,  Bctlcrtou,  ?*lrs,  Bracegirdle,  und  Mrs. 
Barr^'.*  This  theatre,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  was  situate  in  the 
Tonnis-Cuuit  in  Portugal-row.  Succebs  appears  lo  have  attended 
the  speculation  for  a  lime  ;  so  much  so,  tliat  a  number  of  iuhabitanls. 
uf  Lincoln's  luu  Fields,  finding  themselves  incommoded  by  Uie 

*  To  Urs.  Barry  wu  awwdfd  ibe  firti  **  twnefit**  on  K>curd.  in  iho  t«>go  of 
Jamea  lh«  Second,  the  indu^cncr  being  gnuttcd  in  cun^idrriLUoD  of  her  cttra* 
cnttinai^'  merit.  With  thEs  hdy  the  larour  rnied  until  aArr  tlic  divMon  of  iha 
COmpSDV  tn  1695,  nt  which  time  the  p«ait)tr<-s  wren-  rrduord  lo  [lar  their  oelon 
half  in  gftod  wnrdi,  and  half  in  resdjr  money,  in  this  pr^CBrious  condition,  some 
compviiudcil  Iwr  ibeir  Biiean  by  taking  the  dunce  ol  u  bcoeftt  play. 
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concourse  of  coaches  wliich  the  playhouse  dren*  together,  had  re- 
course to  the  law  to  remedy  tho  in  convenience.  In  1<}^7,  Cotigrere 
gave  to  the  company  his  "  Mourning  Bride,'*  ihc  proIog:uc  to  which 
was  spoken  by  Betleilon,  and  thy  upilugiie  by  Mrs.  IJracegirdle. 
In  a  fen-  yt-ars,  liuwcvcr,  thi;  iirofiia  aming  from  this  ilieatro  were 
vcvy  insignificant — it  once  more  became  deserted,  and  thus  closed 
its  second  epoch. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Rich  from  Drur}-  Lane — re- 
ferred to  in  the  notice  of  that  theatre — lie  employed  the  remainder 
of  hiH  life  in  rebuilding  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  buL  he 
lived  not  to  see  the  completion  nf  bis  plau^,  and  the  theatre  was 
opened  by  his  son  »n  the  18lh  of  December,  1714,  with  the 
comedy  of  the  "llecruitiog  Officer."  Comic  paiituniimes  were 
then  introduced  and  rendered  popular ;  but  the  crovning  star  of 
this  management  was  the  "  IJeggar's  Opera,"  which  was  first  played 
on  Ihe  '■iHib  of  January,  172S.  llie  popularity  of  this  piece  has 
continued  to  the  nreseiil  hour.  Its  original  production  is  said  tu 
have  iimde  "  Ricti  gay  and  Gay  rich  ;'*  and  the  quiet  resident*  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  again  annoyed  by  the  crowds  that 
flocked  lo  the  iieighbourtioud.  1'lic  structuro  itself,  in  its  Mvellinj; 
greatncsji,  panted  for  more  room,  and  the  company,  in  1732,  re- 
moved to  tlie  new  theatre  then  erected  in  Covenl  Garden, — the 
transit  uf  itich  frarn  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  that  locality  being 
rendered  memorable  by  Ploganh  in  an  aninsing  satirical  prinL 
From  thai  time  the  glory  ofthisoIiUn  lesortof  the  Tliespian  tause 
became  shadowed,  aiwl  the  hunsc  whk  ticcusionally  opened  foi 
Tcrpfticiiorcan  and  other  cxhibiticnti.  f^ubscqiient  years  found  tt^ 
lolally  abandoned,  and  modern  times  knew  it  only  a*  the  extensive 
china-wareliouse  of  Mr.  Alderman  Cupcland.  Vc!i !  llie  classic 
threshold  of  the  Dukc'a  Theatre— the  spot  associated  with  Con- 
grevu  and  Uettertoti — had  fallen  lhu«  ignobly,  and  had  become  the 
resort  of  those  whose  thougbis  wandered  not  to  the  past,  but 
rather  entertained  the  purchase  of  the  last  new  dinner-service. 
Science,  however,  1)118  clamied  the  spot,  which  now  forms  part  of 
Ihc  College  of  Surgeons. 

As  illustralire  of  the  ibiatrcs  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  ft 
leaf  may  he  borrowed  from  the  diary  of  good  old  gossiping  I'cpys,' 
who  records  that  he  visited  the  Dnko'sTlicaire  on  the  lltb  of  May, 
1668,  *'Tbe  Tempest"  being  then  and  there  enacted.     He  says — 

*'  There  happened  one  thing  which  vexed  me  ;  which  is,  that  tbe 
orange  woman  diil  come  in  the  pit  nnd  challenge  me  for  twelve 
oranges,  wliicli  (she  said)  she  delivered  by  my  order  at  a  late  play, 
at  night,  in  order  to  give  to  some  ladies  in  a  box,  which  nas 
vrholly  untrue,  but  yet  she  swore  it  to  be  true.  Bnt,  however,  I 
did  deny  it,  and  did  not  pay  her;  but,  for  quiet,  did  buy  4».  worth 
of  oranges  of  her,  at  tfrf.  a  piece." 

DORSET  GARDENS*  THEATKB. 

Of  this  honse  there  is  but  little  to  record.    After  patents  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  to  Davenant  and  Killigrew — 
Tliculars  of  which   have   been   given — the    Duke's   company 
ted  the  Cockpit,  and   opened  tbe   theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
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FicWs,  nfter  icrcral  of  Uieir  plays  ha<l  been  rebearse^l  at  Apollie- 
carieK*  Hivll.  This  }iluylii>u.<-u  was  Konn  discovenMl  to  lie  ill-ciin- 
trircd  and  incot)T*cnient,  and  Sir  William  Davcnant  nought  nul  a 
new  sjjot  for  the  erection  of  ouo  more  commodiuus.  Salisbury 
Cotiri,  Dontet  Gnrden)!,*  was  solcctud  by  him;  and  a  ihcntrc  was 
comineDccd  of  grealor  magnificence  ihan  the  one  in  Lincohi's  Inn 
FielJu.  The  spot  chosen  was  donblless  uear  lo  where  the  VVliitc- 
friars  Theatre  hod  once  etood  ;  but  before  the  coniplciion  of  the 
house,  Davenanl  died  (April  17,  1668).  The  management  of  his 
property  therein  came  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Daveuanl,  XJeller* 
ton,  and  Mr.  Harris,  assisted  by  Charles  Davenaul,  subsequently 
known  as  a  politician  and  civil  lawyer.  The  new  honse  was 
opened  in  Xoreinhcr,  1(171,  notwithstanding  the  opjiosition  made 
to  it  by  the  City  of  Luiidun.  The  tipiniun  of  the  pidjlic  al  first 
inclined  to  the  Kinf;'s  company,  then  playing  nt  Driiry  I^ne  ; 
and  Mr.  Davenant,  in  Dorwt  Gardens,  was  obliged  lo  have 
recourse  tu  what  was  then  a  novelty — he  called  in  the  assistance 
of  show  and  sound,  introducing  splendid  scenery,  munc,  singing, 
and  dancing  into  some  of  the  pieces  represented.  By  these  menns 
an  advantage  was  gained  over  their  coDipeLitors^  to  which  they 
were  scarcely  entitled  by  their  merits. 

The  preference  given  to  the  Diikc'-s  company  on  account  of 
these  expensive  accessories  alarmed  those  belonging  to  llie  rival 
house.  In  the  endeavour  tu  check  the  progress  uf  the  puhlic 
taste,  and  to  divert  it  towanls  themselves,  they  commenced  ridi- 
culing the  performances  which  were  then  so  much  IblloiTed. 
"Tile  Tempest,"  "  Macbeth,"  and  "  Psyche,"  were  parodied ;  but 
the  alleiitpt  was  ineflectual,  and  the  victory  of  sound  and  shovr 
over  sense  and  reason  was  as  complete  as  it  has  been  in  more 
modem  days.  Oniry  Lann  cnntinncd  tu  languiRli ;  but  the  (rreal 
expeuKe  incmred  in  Dorset  Gardens  diminished  the  gains  of  the 
leaders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  discovered  it  would  be  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  companies  to  unite  their  interests.  The 
junction  took  place  in  108?,  when  iho  Duke's  com|)nuy  i|uiltod 
Dorset  Gardens  for  Drury  Lane.  The  advantages  anticipated 
from  this  junction  were  not  realised;  misinanagemeut  alienated 
the  principal  performers  from  their  allegiance,  and  led  them,  in 
169A,  tu  open  the  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Subsequent  lo  the  blending  of  the  two  companies,  the  house 
under  unltce  was  occasionally  used  by  the  nniled  actors;  but  it 
suou  became  deivcrted.  On  the  'iJlh  of  October,  1700.  the  theatre 
WHS  Opened  fur  the  seasou  with  the  comedy  of  the  ''Kecruiting 
Officer,"  the  performcm  being  announced  a.*i  ''  the  deserted  com- 
pany of  comedians  of  the  Theatre  Ittiyal."  This  is  about  the 
lasi  year  in  which  mention  is  mado  of  the  *'  theatre  in  Dorset 
G  ardent.** 


■       ami 


*  Salisbury  Court  onil  Square,  where  tlw  Du)(«*i  Tlivaire  stood.  wa»  tlioo 
COntMeritl  a  fniliionaWe  lucalily.  Drvtk'ii  once  rrsiilrd  li^re,  Hichanliuii,  the 
DDveliii.tind  aho  )ii»  printing  office  lirir.  in  wliicli  he  liimsrlf  rompoicd  the 
typr»  of  somp  |Kirtion  of  tii«  "  I'amcln,"  and  "  CLaritsn  Ilnrlowc,"  Oliver  Gold- 
smjih  bfing  his  "  rvftder,"  or  corrtcter  of  the  pr«u. 
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HAPS  AND   MISUAPS    OF  A   TOUR  IN   EUROPE. 
By  Ghack  GRrENwooD. 


CttAriKH  X. 
ViitiAiitRS. — A'lesoN. — Pftr^i    Palace. — Ikqvihtion. — Pout  bc    Oabb.^ 

VaUCLL'SC— MAItBCILI.O.^VoTJIUK      Tf>     GKMOA.^^CXOk.^CoKMICr.     KoAO. 

—  PiiA,  —  VovAflB  PKoii  LeaaaKM  to  Civita  Vbccbu.  —  Bmic.  —  Tub 

October  37. 

Yesterday  we  spent  in  tlie  palace  and  gardens  of  VerBaillts.  I 
feel  it  as  a  relief  lliat  I  am  near  the  last  hour  of  my  last  day  in 
Paris,  and  thus  may  be  excused  from  any  attempt  at  describing  tbe 
malcliless  beauties  of  architecLnre,  glories  of  an,  and  unapproach- 
able splendours  of  that  royal  wonder  of  the  world.  I  fuund  that 
history,  romance,  and  poctrj-  had  given  mc  but  a  faint  and  partial 
ideaof  tbc  vast  extent,  the  dazzling  gorgeousnoss  and  magnificence^ 
of  lliiB  placi:.  The  piclurn  galleries  are  slort'liouses  of  iJic  If  casure& 
of  centuries,  where  every  glorious  srcni?  in  the  bistorj-  of  France 
or  the  lives  of  her  monarchs  and  licroefl  is  before  you.  and  evcrv 
face  famous  or  infamous  in  her  annals  looks  down  upon  you.  I 
had  intense  pleasure  in  thu«  reading  the  splendid  military  and 
imperial  career  of  Napoleon.  But  by  for  Ibe  grandest  historical 
pictures  are  those  of  a  later  era,  by  Horace  Venict,  who  wiili  his 
wondrcuA  geniu!!  has  thrown  a  splendour  around  even  the  war  in 
Algiers  and  the  taking  of  Rome. 

A  relief  and  a  rest,  after  the  bewildering  richness  of  the  palace 
and  the  gardens,  was  a  visit  to  La  Petit  Trianon,  the  favourita 
retreat  of  Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  a  mournful  loveliness,  a 
touching  (^riiulude,  about  this  little  palace  and  its  grounds,  espe- 
cially at  this  season  of  the  year,  strangely  in  consonance  with 
memories  of  its  bcanUfnl  and  fated  inistn.-Ks.  Tlieru  is,  near  the 
borders  of  a  bcautiftil  lake,  a  weeping  willow,  planted  by  her  own 
hand — must  fitting  and  faithful  nicraorial ;  and  in  a  retired  and 
lorely  spot,  you  cumu  upon  the  cxquisilo  little  hamlet,  a  charming 
fancy  of  the  young  queen,  where  the  royal  family  often  amused 
themselves  by  playing  villagers.  Marie  Anloinclie  was  a  milk- 
maid,  and  Jioihing  could  be  more  beautiful  thou  her  iailerie. 

Gvooa.  Noranber  fi. 

Thus  far  towards  the  sercn-hilled  city  of  pilf^intages — llius  far 
in  safety  and  ever-improving  hcalih.  I  scoin  to  drink  in  healing 
with  vvery  breath  of  this  balmy  southern  air — to  receive  strength 
bxim  the  beautiful  earth  I  tread,  and  hope  from  the  delicious  «kies 
above  mc.  I  begin  to  feel  a  glad  confidence  that  the  firsl  great 
object  of  my  tour  is  to  b«  fiUly  attained,  and  that,  under  tlie  bene- 
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fieent  influpoces  of  this  genial  climatp,  I  sliall  gain  ri^ur  of  body 
aztd  elatlicitj'  of  spirit — sliall  renew  my  life,  and  n»y  joy  in  life. 

Tfae  journey  (mm  Paris  tv  Avignon  was  not  one  of  much 
ioteresL  The  scenery-  ilnring  the  latter  |iart  was  vtry  tine,  but 
the  rainy  weather  prevenled  our  leeing  it  to  adranlage.  Otir  first 
stopping- place  was  Cbalons,  on  lliu  Saoiiv,  a  pleasautly  sitiiated, 
queer  and  quaint  town,  as  old  as  .TnliuK  Ca'Kar.  From  Clmtnns  we 
took  a  narrow,  dirty  little  steamer  for  Lyons,  which  we  reached  at 
night  and  left  iii  the  uioniiug,  so  hud  do  time  to  see  the  famoiu 
cathedral  and  its  more  famous  clock.  At  Lyons  wc  IcMik  the 
Rhone,  on  a  yet  narrower  and  dirtier  stcaraer,  for  Avignon,  stop- 
ping a  ni^ht  at  Valence,  a  picturesque  old  town,  where  Napoleon 
ODce  studied.  The  sceneiy  along  the  Rhone,  as  you  approach 
Avignon,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  foliage  at  this  time  was 
both  aoft  and  gorgeous  in  colouring.  All  along,  the  gold,  crimson, 
and  bronze  tints  of  antunin  were  mingled  with  the  brighlesL  and 
loveliest  liring  green. 

Arignon,  lliough  a  densely  populated,  busy  town,  with  some 
handsome  tnodeni  buildings  and  biid^'ci:,  has  a  quaint,  gloomy, 
and  pecnliar  aspect.  The  noisome  sliadows  of  Popiah  tyranny, 
superstition,  and  ]>en(ecutJon  scum  thrown  upon  it  yet  from  the 
old  Papal  palace  and  tlic  prisutis  of  the  Inquibiiiou.  lieuiemlwr- 
ing  well  ilio  vivid  and  powerful  description  given  by  Dickens,  in 
his  charming  Pictures  from  Italy,  we  visited  these  places  but 
found  them  completely  transfomied  into  barracks  and  slore-roomSf 
scarcely  a  trace  of  their  original  state  and  purpose  remaining.  Y«t 
there  was,  in  the  very  atmo^pherc  oftlie  dim,  cavciuouK  halt  where 
the  Inquisition  sat  to  cianiino,  di-lib^-ratc,  and  condemn,  and  in 
that  uf  tlie  chamber  of  torture,  somcihint;  that  sent  a  cold  hurror 
chilling  along  ti'.y  Veins  and  creeping  through  luy  vt-n.'  bunvs.  The 
tower  in  which  Kienzi  whs  inti>risoncd  is  yet  standing,  but  in 
ruius — in  truth,  the  wholtfpalace  has  an  air  of  dreary  decay  and 
abhorrent  abandonment.  Thank  God  for  the  token !  I  could  but 
coumiserate  the  soldiers  who  swarmed  in  these  gloomy  barracks. 
Howerer  stupid  and  unimaginative  they  look,  it  seems  that  in 
ttomiv  nights  they  mu&t  fiincy  they  bear  the  innumembl*?  victims 
**of  the  bloody  faith"  shrieking  under  those  blackened  arches — 
the  prayer,  the  sob,  the  vain  appeal  for  mercy,  the  crack  of  bones 
upon  the  wheel,  the  "  sharp,  short  civ-  down  ouf>tifite».'" 

After  iJtu  chill,  foggy  aftenionn,  in  which  we  beheld  this  gloomiest 
of  all  sights,  wo  had  at  Avignon  two  of  the  most  glorii>U!i  days 
imaginable.  On  the  6nit  of  these  wc  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to 
the  Pont  de  Card,  a  bridge  built  along  the  ^ide  of  an  old  Itoman 
aqufduct— a  work  stujieudous  in  height  and  sii'engl}i,  but  uarvel- 
touftly  light,  graceful,  and  airy  in  its  effect.  Ilie  scenery  about 
this  noble  work  has  a  peculiar  character  of  quiet,  lonely  beauty, 
and  bears  tim  look  of  having  been  ever  deserted  since  its  grand 
conqutrors  and  warlike  mastt-rs  departed.  Ou  thix  i;xcursiun  we 
first  saw  ulivcs  iiga>  and  the  rich  pomegranate,  bursting  ffith  its 
crimsnn  rijienesA.  The  second  day  we  viniied  the  fountain  and 
romantic  haunts  of  Vauclose,  the  picturesque  borne  of  l^etrarch. 
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This  is  \he  most  peculiar,  lonely,  loTcly,  vn\A,  mclancSnly  p 
}'oii  could  dream  of  in  a  Btormy  tnidsummor  night.     Nolliitig  c 
Biirpass  lliP  brauty  of  tliu  ibiiiitaiii  iiseK,  wliich  giisticK  brightly 
and  linumifully  from  llic  base  of  a  bare  and  rugged  inoimtain,  am' 
pours  ovci-  black  rocks  in  inniiinerable  fairy  ca&cados.   The  wate 
which  arc  of  a  liring,  luniinoiis  green,  Hcemcd  jnst  out  for  a  spuci 
liolidnv.     I  could  not  reali«e  thni  thcv  aln'ays  gleamed  so  brightly 
and  Btiiig  80  merrily  ia  lliat  solitary  place,     The  waves  seemed 
deliriously  gta%l  to  escape  from  their  jmson,  boncath  the  cold,  dark 
hills,  and  lcn|)Dd,  and  laughed^  and  shouted,  and  danced  in  the 

» pleasant  suiisliiop,  and  ran  iu  and  out  of  the  green  shadow.^  of  the 
ifaore,  like  frolicsome  children  just  broken  away  from  ihc  dull 
tasks  and  stem  dominion  of  school.  The  house  and  gaidon,  which 
tradition  assigns  to  the  divine  sonneteer,  are  y^t  in  existence,  but 
in  a  dismal  state  of  dilnpidatinn  and  dirl.  The  iioct  pilgrim  to 
this  shrine  of  genius  must  pass  ibron^jh  perils  indcscribiible,  and 
encoiuiter  smells  unimaginable,  ere  he  can  hope  to  pluck  a  sprig 
from  thu  old  laurel  troo  said  to  have  been  planted  by  tlic  grea^^ 
poet  lover.  ^H 

In  the  crcning  wc  ran  down  to  Marseilles  by  the  railway.     On^^ 
party   filling   a   carriage,   with   the   exception   of  one   seat,  we 
Utised  oun*eIves,  as  we  approached  Marseilles,  by  manufacturing 
Jior  passenger  out  of  our  extra  wraps.     Stuffing  an  overcoat 
with  &haw]s  and  umbrellas,  we  fashioned  a  portly  httle  gentlemaik^| 
whom  We  made  to  recline  in  a  comer,  gras])ing  a  walking-stick^^ 
and  with  his  face  shaded  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat.     When  the 
ticket-master  came,  we  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  foolish 
little  jok(i  succeed  beyond  our  pri)udesi  hones.     .Mter  rtrceiving 
and  counting  our  tlckctji,  he  looked  hard  at  the  quiet  little  gcntlc- 
nian,  and  said,  rather  impatiently,  "  Monsieur,  totre  billef.^'    "  It^ 
dort,  MoHifiettrf*  said  nnc  of  ns.     So,  without  further  cernmon|^| 
he  seized  the  oblivions  lra**eller  by  the  arm,  and  shook  him  inE^^ 
shawls,  overcoats,  and  umbrellas,  amid  uncontrollable  bursts  of 
langhtor  on  our  part.    The  olficiid  looked  a  litttu  dark  and  sus- 
picious at  first,  and  made  a  long  and  careful  po.il  mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  departed  ;  but,  finding  that  lie  was  composed  of  no 
contraband  articles,  graciously  joined  tn  the  laugh,  oidy  proiestin^^ 
that  somebody  roust  pay  for  **  /*  pett't  Afon»ietir"  ^^ 

Marseilles  I  saw  veri*  little  of,  as  I  was  busily  engaged,  for  tbi^^ 
few  hours  I  itpont  there,  in  writing  private  letters,  and  only  wiilked 
out  as  far  as  the  posl-oflice.  Dot  I  believe  I  missed  not  much,  as 
there  arc  few  sights  in  that  city  more  interestint;  than  those  a. 
stranger  can  have  in  driving  or  walking  thntugli  its  busy  a:  " 
noisy  utrects.  I  left  France,  after  all,  with  regret ;  for  I  like  th 
people — the  common  people,  I  mean,  for  1  had  relations  with  no 
other.  Carolns.*!,  unreliable,  cunning,  extonionous,  nnscrupulous, 
ignorant,  and  dirty,  as  most  of  them  are,  yet  I  like  them  ;  first, 
for  their  inimitable,  unwuariable  politeness;  and,  next,  for  their 
gaiitly,  their  sparkling  vivacity,  their  quick  wit,  their  nonsense, 
tlurir  vory  ridiculousness.  Tmlh  with  them  is  a  myth,  a  jest,  an 
obioletu  idea;  but  the  lies  they  tell  you  are  generally  of  the  m 
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^altering  kind — agreeable  delusions,  far  which  you  feel  rather 
vbli^cd  lliAti  (Jtherwisc ;  and  tliey  will  impose  iipun  you  with  such 
an  air,  tliBt  ynu  rcnlly  arc  ashamed  to  show  proper  resentment. 

We  were  obliged  to  take  passage  lo  Genoa  on  a  crowded  and 
disagreeable  KngliKh  stcamur ;  but  as  the  sea  was  quite  calm,  and 
the  night  strikingly  beautiful,  wo  \rcr6  happily  able  to  remain  on 
deck  till  very  lale.  I  was  at  Ivugtli  driven  by  ibo  heavy  dews  ioto 
that  den  of  gregarious  disconifiirtt  "  the  ladies' cabin,"  wliifre  my 
fervent  adjurations  to  tlic  god  of  slumber  were  for  a  longtime 
baffled  by  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  the  gurrulousuess  uf  two 
worthy  Knglish  dames,  who  were  entertaining  each  other  with 
marvellous  tales  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  smuggling.  One 
had  had  an  Irish  poplin  torn  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  '* bustle" 
it&elf,  by  onler  of  "  a  nasty  French  oflicer  of  tlie  customs  ;"  uhtlc 
the  other  had  once  borne  off  in  triumph  to  Kugland  twi-lvc  yards 
of  "tlic  loveliest  Brussels  lace"  in  the  hem  of  her  petticoat.  From 
tliis  they  passeil  to  Bubjecl»i  uioro  purely  (UuueKtic, — govemesscst 
footmen,  cooks, — and  the  last  »ords  which  fell  on  my  drowsy  car 
were  "  goosebcrty  tart"  and  "raspberry  jam." 

The  joy  fully- welcomed  morning  came  at  lost,  and  we  had  a 
charming  day.  often  passing  very  near  the  bold  and  beautiful 
sliore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  saw  the  sun  set  at  sea  in  a.  glory 
unapproachable  by  ait,  lacxpressiblo  by  language.  It  was  night 
ere  wo  reached  Genoa;  so  wc  lost  the  sea  view  uf  its  noble  bay. 
Yet  the  "  superb ''  city  was  a  glorious  sight,  seen  eveo  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  deepening  twilight,  as  it  rose,  pile  on  pile  of 
marble  palaces,  tier  on  tier  of  gleaming  lights.  We  were  soon 
able  to  go  ou  shore,  where  we  were  little  delayed  ut  tlie  custom 
houfie,  on  account  of  our  passports  or  lu^^gagc.  We  arc  stopping 
at  the  l.>ocnndn  W Unlia,  a  fine  hotel,  which  once  was  n  palace, 
they  say,  where  we  have  a  suite  of  pleasant  rooms  in  somewhero 
about  the  twelfth  story,  and  are  rer^'  well  attended,  and  served 
bountifully  with  excellent  food. 

Rofnv,  November  13. 

Genoa  is  to  me,  in  recollection,  like  a  gorgeous  dream  of  grand 
palaces,  old  churches,  splendid  and  strange— narrow  strcels,  lead- 
ing up  steep  acclivitieH,  and  down  into  dark  hollows,  lined  with 
towering  houses,  uhose  outside  walls  are  painted  more  brilliantly 
and  variously  than  interiors  elsewhere— with  animated  and  striking 
gronps  of  picturesque  people — pale  women,  with  sliinina;  black 
liair,  and  long  white  scarfs  gracefully  disposed  about  their  heads, 
and  falling  in  light  folds  over  neck,  arms,  and  bosom,  wnlking 
c^'crywhere  about  the  crowded,  dirty  streets,  as  though  thrimgli 
carpeted  drawing-rooms,  with  a  regal  yet  unconscious  elegance,— 
iDen,with  rich  olive  complexions  and  glossy  black  beards, wearing 
caps  of  brilliniit  red.  or  brown,  or  puriile,  and  talking  and  yes- 
ticutating  on  llic  most  trifling  topic,  with  marvellous  waMe  of 
pjiBsionalo  enen^'V  and  dramatic  effect; — children,  hnibi-d  like 
sculptured  Loves',  with  luxuriant  li»ir,brown  or  raven,  and  cliceka 
round,  and  red,  and  goldcncd^  like  ripe  peaches — and  all  these 
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•peaking  in  a  Ungaag«  vroaderfaltv  melodious  and  impresstt^, 
ftnd  looking  out  of  larg«,  deep,  lustrous,  yet  nn-lancholy  eyes. 
There  is  to  me  a  peculiarly  snd  and  touching  expression  in  these 
gnuid  Italian  orbs — il  is  half  expectant,  half  despairing  ;  tire  look 
of  fiouls  who  have  lost  some  great  good,  soioe  priceless  gtorjr,  for 
which  they  are  wishing,  and  wailing,  and  searching  ctcrnally. 
You  are  struck  by  the  naliTe  iniclligence  of  these  people.  You 
know  that  many  of  them  musl  be  frightfully  tgooranl,  but  very 
few  of  thciH  look  so;  ond  wiih  the  exception  of  the  gnides  and 
prieiits,  "blind  leaders  of  the  bliud,'^  none  are  positively  stupid. 
Their  grca,l  eyes  sonietime*  reveal  the  dulness  of  intellectual 
torpor,  but  ncrer  incapacity.  The  cloud  is  not  dark  and  heavy 
enough  wholly  to  hide  the  throbbing  of  the  sou]  stars  behind. 

We  spent  t\vo  days  in  wandering  through  the  Genoese  palaces, 
churches,  gardens,  and  streets — two  days  of  rich,  norel,  nn- 
mingled  pleasure.  The  palaces  themselves  are  rasi  and  noble, 
rather  than  beautiful;  but  they  arc  rich  in  fine  paintings,  espe- 
cially in  many  glorious  Vandykes,  The  churches  arc  the  most  ^ 
magnificent  and  varied  in  their  decoration  I  hai-c  yet  seen— that  fl 
of  the  Annunciation  almost  blinds  one  with  it*  unveiled  splendour  ■ 
and  elaborate  gorgeunsness.  In  the  gltmroy  old  Duomo  arc  kept 
the  fannms  relics  of  John  the  TJaptist — the  ashes  of  his  head,  and 
one  finger  entire.  In  ti>e  chapel  dediciite<l  to  these  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  enter — a  regulation  doiiblli-jw  made  in  holy  condom, 
niiliou  of  one  of  our  sex,  who  excelled  in  a  frivolous  acconi)>llsb- 
ment.  aud  turned  it  to  au  unholy  account.  In  tliese  cburehes, 
you  see  at  all  hours  a  few  humble  worshippers  telling  their  beads 
and  crossing  themselves  before  the  various  shrines.  But  thev  are 
seldom  so  soundly  wrapped  in  devotion  as  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
presence  of  slrangers,  whom  they  curiously  follow  with  their 
eyes,  while  their  lips  move  mechanically  in  soulless  prayer. 

From  (jcnoa  to  Pisa  we  took  carriages  and  retturini,  and 
trarelled  by  the  Cornice.  The  weather  was  delicious,  and  this 
journey  of  three  days  proved  a  long  succession  of  glorious  pic- 
tares.  I  had  not  only  never  seen,  I  had  never  conceirfd,  any- 
thing so  Inrcly  and  grand.  Our  road  now  lay  along  the  shore 
of  the  blue  .Meditcrianc^Ln ;  now  off  in  quiet,  delicious  valleys, 
smiling  Willi  ])icturesque  cotU'iges,  lemon  and  orange  groves;  uovr 
up  and  down  mountains,  clothud  with  nlivcs  and  pines;  now  over 
torrei)t4  and  along  dark  precipices ;  now*  under  long  avenues  of 
poplar,  and  aspen,  and  sycamores,  festooned  with  vines,  and  past 
gardens  and  hedges  of  roses  in  full  bloom,  swoetcning  the  air 
with  the  very  sweetness  of  paradise.  And  then  the  sunsets — 
when  the  splendid  lights  on  cloud  and  sc-a  seemed  God's  own 
transcendent  glory  made  visible  to  man  —  when  the  very  sky 
seemed  to  have  descended  and  wrapped  ititelf  arouud  the  purpla 
and  goldcu  hills — when  heavcu  and  earth  seemed  embraciug  in 
light  and  blending  in  a  bridal  of  beanty.  It  were  the  cxtremest 
folly  iu  me  to  attempt  to  reproduce  here  the  vast  aud  glowing 
pictures  of  that  journey— to  |»our  its  rich  sunlight  or  fling  its 
gvand  shadows  aJong  my  jisgu  — *lo  blend  its  aolemn  sea  voiMtt 
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and  Mil  pino  murmuni,  and  gny  peasant  sin^^ng  with  llie  sound  of 
my  worils,  and  to  distil  into  my  thou}»ht  the  rare  sweetness  of  )t$ 
rose^.  Yet  I  beltfre  that  tlie  vision  of  those  mountains  and 
Tilteys  H-il]  never  laitu  from  my  soul — that  that  sunligtii  will  stream 
through  all  my  future  life — that  that  miiuc  of  ware  and  tree  will 
nerpr  wbolly  die  on  my  ear — that  those  roses  will  be  a  fragnut 
mpmoTy  in  raj  death  chambpr. 

Tb«  duitffrimena  of  the  jcMimey — the  impof!ition<t  of  (he  tW- 
tmrimi,  the  discomfurt  of  inns,  and  the  p<*r«ecutiuns  from  beggars 
— I  have  not  dwelt  upon,  beeaiise,  haring  been  endured,  ihey  are 
80  thoroughly  past,  so  nearly  forgotten. 

At  Lucca  We  vi»ie<l  a  noble  old  cathedral,  and  took  a  pleasant 
stroll  on  the  city  walls,  and  at  Pisa  wo  spent  half  a  day.  The 
Leanioi;  Tower,  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistry,  and  the  Campo 
Santo  form  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  group  of  bnildiogs 
I  bare  ever  soen.  We  ascended  the  tower,  which  certainly  leans 
fearfully,  and  enjoyed  a  charming  \-iew  from  the  summit.  We 
lingered  long  in  the  catliedral  belore  some  delicious  pictures  by 
Andiea  del  Sarto,  and  wandered  through  the  Cainpo  Santo,  where 
ihefB  is  Bonic  fine  mnntimentAl  sculpture. 

From  Pifta  we  weut  by  railway  to  Ije^hom,  which  we  found  a 
verj'  bustling  aiul  un interesting  plarc.  Here,  on  the  evening  of 
the  lllh,  we  look  the  French  mail  steamer  for  Civita  Wcchia. 
This  is  a  small,  uncomfortable  boat,  and  on  this  voyage  wc  found 
it,  to  our  dismay,  crowded  beyond  precedent.  Though  not  a  slate 
room  or  berth  conid  be  had,  we  were  obliged  to  lake  passage  by 

her,  as  a  frieud  of  Miss  C wotild  be  awaiting  us  at  Civita 

Veccbia,  lo  accompany  us  to  Rome.  The  first  hmirs  of  the  voyage 
flew  lightly  enough— the  night  was  mild  and  beaniiful.  We  met 
aotne  American  fellow-passengers  among  wlioui  was  Colonel 
Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  United  States  Minister  to  China,  and  had 
a  pleasant  chatty  time  on  deck — where,  indeed,  I  was  disposed  lo 
spend  the  entire  night,  but  was  overruled  by  my  friends,  who 
thought  me  itnprudvnt  to  the  last  degree  iu  Hnshing  to  brave  such 
exposure.  So,  about  midnight,  we  descended  into  the  dining 
cabin,  where  mattresses  1ir<I  been  spread  for  us  upon  the  floor. 
Alas  !  not  fur  us  alone.  The  place  was  already  crowded  with 
forlorn  travellers— English,  Americans,  Germans,  French,  Italians 
— priests,  soldiets,  artists,  ladies,  children,  couriers,  and  ladies* 
maids.  After  an  immense  amount  of  talk  oud  laughter,  we  all  got 
settled  in  our  places,  which  were  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  My  comj^Minions  soon  fell  asleep,  overcome  by  the 
WMuineas  of  the  day — but  I  was  kept  wide  and  wild  awaiic  by  the 
cloaenen  of  the  air,  incipient  sea-sick nc!i^,  and  the  novcliy  and 
ludicrousuess  of  the  scene.  \i  tlie  atmosphere  grew  heavier  and 
hotter,  such  a  chorus  of  snoring  was  set  up  as  was  never  before 
heard.  U  wa^i  absolutely  nmddening.  Near  me  lay  a  stout  gen- 
tleman, who  astounded  even  more  than  he  enraged  me  by  the 
power  and  coiupaas  of  his  nasal  orgau.  I)y  bis  side  lay  his  wife, 
looking  pale  and  haggard  as  from  innumerable  slecjiless  nights. 
I  ruaed  myself  on  my  elbow,  and  contemplated  her  weary  ^ce. 
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her  sad,  &)eeple»$,  wanderiag  e.vis,  marvelliDg  at  her  long  endur- 
ance, and  feeling  au  insane  temptation  to  whisper  to  her,  that, 
lihould  she.  at  any  time  strangle  the  unfeeling  monster  as  he  lay, 
"  niakiug  night  hideous"  with  his  unearthly  snnrc,  no  inlolligent 
jury  would  bring  in  a  worse  verdict  than  '*  juslifial^le  homicide." 
On  my  other  side  lay  a  lad,  in  that  unregenorate  state  u'hicli  .Mrs. 
Fipchin  refers  (o  when  she  solemnly  declares  that  "  boys  that 
snifQe  never  get  to  heaven."  At  length  1  gievv  almost  fiantic, 
and  seizing  all  I  could  carry, — my  caq>et  hug,  cloak,  blanket,  and 
pillows, — 1  rushed  upon  dec^k.  At  iht  foot  of  the  stairs  I  &unnl>h;d 
ovtT  a  man — for  what  fell  purpose  he  was  lurking  theru,  1  did  not 
then  diviiiu.  A^isunn  an  I  could  muster  i^ufficicnt  strength  an<l 
courage,  after  depositing  my  wraps  on  deck,  I  rcUinic<l  f^r  my 
mattress — returnc*!  to  find  the  stranger  of  the  stainvay  *trctcbed 
out  upon  it,  and  sleeping,  or  feigning  to  sleep,  profoundly.  There 
vras  no  liulp  for  it,  and  in  a  sullen  rage  I  slaggt-Tcd  again  to  the 
deck;  wlien  behold !  my  blanket  and  pillows  bad  bocn  seized 
upon  by  some  villanous  marauder— even  uiy  fiac  tie  nuit  had  gone 
to  some  boorn  whence  no  travelling-bag  returns.  My  case  was 
now  desperate,  and,  going  up  to  a  brigandi&h-looking  Frenchman, 
who  was  stretched  upon  a  bench  near  by,  luxuriating  in  a  sas- 
picious  superabundance  of  blankets  and  pillows,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  the  outermost  covering,  I  said,  in  as  stem  and  relentless 
a  tone  as  I  could  i:oinuiand,  "  Aionsifur  rVW  a  vioi  !  The  guilty 
man  relinquished  it  at  once,  with  a  "  Pardon,  madame.*"  I  then 
made  a  requisition  for  the  pillows,  but  could  only  recover  ono — 
whirl],  by  the  way,  was  not  mine,  bviL  a  hard  little  thing,  wet  with 
night  de»%  about  as  pleasant  to  rest  one's  head  upon  as  would  be 
a  bi'ick  folded  in  a  eubbago  leaf:  yet  i  made  tlie  best  of  it — 
wmppcd  ntyself  stoically  in  my  blanket,  stretched  myself  on  the 
deck,  and  fell  a  star-gazing.  The  sky  above  me  was  of  a  deep, 
delicious,  soul'bi'uilderiug  blue,  thick  sown  with  radiant  orbs- 
heaven's  canopy  of  state  over  the  queenlie&t  loveliuess  of  earth. 
The  clouds  were  light  and  silvery,  and  assumed  a  thousand  fair 
and  fantastic  shapes.  One,  I  remember,  took  distinctly  the  form 
of  a  graceful  woman,  in  the  flowing  Greek  costume;  in  one  hand 
she  held  a  star,  and  seemed  bending  foi*wnrd  as  though  trying  to 
blow  it  out.  13ut  the  star  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  finally 
blew  herself  away  in  vain  altenuits  at  extinguishiu<;  it. 

But  this  heavenly  contemplation  becomes  n  det-ided  bore  when, 
compulsory  and  protracted.  I  was  jjeUing  very  chUl  and  weary,  ■ 
when  a  Freueh  tad,  witli  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  cold  from  the  longboat,  where  he  had  gone  to 
sleep,  happening  to  pass  near,  recognised  me,  luid,  horrified  at  my 
bedless  condition,  courageously  jilunged  into  the  depths  of  tliu 
cabin,  on  a  nLiraiiding  expedition  for  my  bonefiL  In  about  fivo 
minutes  he  returned,  laden  with  spoil,  in  the  shape  of  a  mattress 
and  a  larye  pillow,  lie  laughed  very  merrily,  while  un-anging 
these  fur  me,  in  telling  how  adroitly  he  had  obtained  them.  He 
had  found  a  stout  gentleman,  for  whom  two  uiutlresM^rs  had  been 
spread,  Bluv]>iug  ou  the  cabin  floor,  and  had  actually  succeeded  in 
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rolling  bin)  off  one,  which  he  took  possession  or,«tlh  a  pillow,  era 
tbo  poor  man  was  sufliciently  rousted  to  resist  or  rcumnstmto. 

It  is  singular,  that,  though  I  had  fult  a  nghteoiis  iudiji^iiation  at 
the  heinous  rohi)cviM  before  cnmniillcd  on  me,  I  did  not  prolesi 
ati^ainsl  this  litilu  canllsc3tion,Lut  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely,  nnd 
my  lied  as  well,  sleeping  aoiuidly  oil  it  for  several  Ijour?.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  rain  ;  but  as  the  sea  had  rottf^hened,  and  I  trss 
decidedly  sick,  I  ilid  not  go  below,  but  wrapped  myself  more 
cidsfly  in  iny  blanket,  nnd  "  endured  unto  ilie  end."  Fortunately, 
the  fthoirer  soon  passed,  and  I  took  not  the  slightest  cold. 

About  sunrise  Colonel  Marshall  came  on  deck,  and  natiirallf 
expceting  sympathy  from  a  eountryvvontan,  he  had  no  sooner  cast 
his  eyes  on  nie  than  lie  begnn  to  pour  into  my  ears  the  ator>"  of 
his  own  peculiar  hardships  and  wrongs.  Some  ntidacious  brigand, 
he  said,  had  actually  stolen  half  of  his  bed  and  his  best  pillow 
from  under  him,  as  be  lay  in  the  deep  unconsciousness  of  innocent 
sluml>er.  I  declare,  that,  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  early  moniiug, 
the  ciulliness  of  the  late  shower,  the  toqior  of  F^ubsiiUng  seasick- 
ness, amid  all  the  unspeakable  forlomiiics  of  my  sLite,  I  laughed 
till  the  tears  rained  do^^rn  my  face. 

Ailer  going  ilimugli  tliu  mere  fonn  of  bre.ikfnf^tin.:;  in  a  dirly  inn 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  wo  set  forth  for  Rome  in  iinposing  stnte,  in  an 
enormous  diligence,  with  mx  horses  and  three  postilion?.  This 
road  runs  tliiough  a  bare,  uuiiite resting,  and  dosulale  country. 
More  than  ten  miles  from  the  Ktemal  City  we  caaght  a  view  of 
St.  Peter's,  looming  U]i  like  a  small  mountain,  and  every  heart 
8U>od  still  at  the  sight.  It  was  dark  ere  we  entered  Rome,  yet  we 
recognized  several  grand  landmarks  crc  we  reached  our  pleasant 
bouse  in  ilie  Corso. 

Noreint)cr  17. 

Ancient  Rome,  as  yet,  nflbcts  me  with  a  singular  gloomy  wonder. 
I  gaze  about  me  sadly  rather  than  eagerly.  1  am  too  awestruck  to 
be  curious.  We  spent  one  day  among  the  niins;  and  though  the 
sunshine  was  brilliant  ns  that  of  June,  and  the  breath  of  wild 
roses  was  afloat  on  the  soft  air,  that  day  was  to  me  one  of  shadows 
and  sadness.  Could  all  ihu  Nuiisbiuc  that  ever  streamed  out  of 
heavrn  make  festal  brightnt.ss  in  the  mighty  circle  of  llie  Coliseum^ 
thronged,  as  it  is,  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  with  dark  visions  of  fear 
and  horror,  of  fierce  fight  and  deadly  encounter,  brutal  ferocity 
an<l  diahnlical  cruelty  ?  The  blood  of  innnmerahic  martvrs  seems 
yet  rising  from  the  once  trampled  and  gory  arena,  a  cloud  between 
us  and  the  beautiful  skies.  \Vhnt  a  terrible  ]Hiwcr  has  a  place 
like  this  over  the  imagination  !  I  there  beheld  not  alone  the  half- 
sickening,  hilf-inloxieniing  scenes  of  ancient  gladiatorial  combat; 
but,  as  1  stood  near  one  of  the  ruined  passages,  by  which  the  wild 
beasts,  ages  on  ages  ago,  were  driven  mad  with  rage  and  hunger, 
from  their  black,  snhterrancan  dens,  into  the  noontide  blaze  of 
the  amphitheatre,  i  involuntarily  hslened  to  hear  them  roaring  and 
bounding  beneath  me. 
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BY    .MfiS.  KIBKLAND. 

Tub  Americans  arc  «  qaecr  people,  to  be  sore !  In  soat« 
rcf^pccts  50  lilie  cbiMrcn,  thvv  are  in  otliers  wiso  and  KRBouable 
as  Sorratps  liiinself.    With  all  their  hni(;giug:,  thc-y  have  yi^l  iievt'i* 

braKH^'""^^*^'"*"t!^''^*'^"*^*'*^'^s''*'-^'"Ji*-  Wehavesccn  urchins, 
drest  by  lhi>ir  inumm;i»  iu  the  b(^)>t  of  wcrylhiog, yel  piidirifj  Lhcui- 
selves  iiniiK-iisi-ly  on  a  parcel  of  luenn  shining  UUcrs,  ferrclml  4iut  of 
Eome  old  trunk  in  the  garret,  and  hung  about  ibem  to  help  to  sus- 
tain an  iiuagiuaiy  character;  and  even  so  may  tre  observe  incon- 
sistent and  vntu  Jonathans,  undervaluing  their  grand  and  substan- 
tial advantages,  aim  at  and  sigh  for  things  ntirrly  vrorih1e»s,  out 
of  their  own  time  and  place,  all  the  while  fancpng  themselves 
much  dignified  by  lIiL'Se  ill-(:UioK  shreds  of  a  grandam's  finery. 
Yet,  in  some  directions,  lion-  philosophical  they  are  !  dealing 
with  ideas  as  if  they  vrere  solid,  tangible  realities  ;  scorning  all 
the  aids  and  appliances  of  oittward  seoming  ;  able  to  bov  down 
in  obeisance  to  a  principle,  as  if  it  were  clothed  in  oil  ihc  sym- 
bolism of  crown,  orb,  and  crmiuc.  Theu  a^aiu,  talk  to  them  of 
the  horrors  andahoutinations  of  uogru-slavery,  aud  the  impiety  of 
daring  to  own  men  nnd  women,  and  they  laugh  at  you  for  an  ab- 
straciionisl,  and  point  triuniphaiilly  at  their  slaves,  as  far  better 
fed,  and  better  drest,  aud  more  seltrespoeling  tliau  yonr  colliery 
ami  factory  Inboiircrs,  boinid  to  the  soil  by  a  necessity  more 
inexorable  than  cliaius,— the  necessity  to  cat.  If  they  caunut 
al'nrays  sLup  to  give  a  reason,  they  are  at  least  always  ready  with 
an  answer,  ti>  every  nlijection  that  can  he  brouglit  ngainst  tlicir 
present  status;  on  answer  which  is  sure  to  derive  a  ctrtaiu  auionut 
of  silencing  force  from  tlie  evident  prosperity,  happiness,  and  iui> 
provemcnl  of  their  new-bora  country.  Scornfully  disregarding 
the  uiuUitude  of  petty  restraints  which  go  to  make  up  fine  man- 
ners, they  are  yd  excessively  sensitive  to  comnieuls,  foreign  and 
domestic,  on  their  behaviour  in  society.  Cast  in  their  teeth  (not 
inappropriately)  the  uulioiial  vice  which  de5letf  marble  floors  and 
Persian  carpels  without  scruple,  and  they  will,  us  likely  as  not, 
deny  the  fact ;  convicted  in  the  act,  they  will  justify  it.  At  once 
the  rudest  and  the  most  humane  among  civilised  nations,  who 
shall  do  them  justice?     But  th;it  is  not  our  business  just  now. 

The  incrc.nsing  tendency  of  the  Americans  to  prefer  unmarked 
men  for  their  Chief  Magistrates,  ts  vcrj-  siguiGcaut,  un  many  ac- 
counts; but  our  present  purpose  does  not  include  the  discusjUon 
of  general  principles.  The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  after  2Mil- 
lard  Fillmore,  and  James  K.  Polk,  is  an  iudicatiou  of  the  fact ;  and 
those  of  Jackson,  Harrison,  and  Taylor,  arc  no  contradictions  of 
it,  since  they  were  a  mere  temporary  ebidlition  of  the  war  spirit, 
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eonlwquni^'iipoii  (he  siircesses  nf  llir  Florida.  Fronlier,  and  Mexi- 
can wars.  The  univcrsAl  question  asked  by  the.  sorcrripi  people,  on 
Ofcasioo  of  ihe  noniiuation  of  each  of  llie  llirets  civiljan^t  w«  bare 
named,  was,  "  \\  ho  is  ho  ? "  Vet  Uicy  were  no  whit  tho  Jew  ready 
to  throw  np  ihc-ir  caps,  and  jipvo  their  most  sweet  voices  for  ihem, 
the  instant  tlicy  ivere  hi'tcd  by  u  few  potent  handu  to  ihu  fiosiUon 
of  cai]diilatt;«.  Mr.  Fillmore — aometirat.^  facetiously  called  "  Hia 
..Accidcncy,"  because  he  came  to  the  presidcmial  throne  most  un. 
«]tp«ctedly  by  the  death  of  poor  Oeiieral  Taylor,  biiuted  to  th« 

rro  by  implacable  office-seekers — pnived  a  popular  ruler,  bc-iug 
nature,  and  in  all  sincerity  and  good  intention,  a  compromiser. 
And  therefore  incapable  of  giving  countenance  to  any  public  ui«a>j 
aura  that  should  raise  disputes  and  set  politicians  logelher  by  the 
'<  cars.  He  is  a  man  nf  majestic  fii;iirc  and  bland  coiinleoancc,  with 
manners  elaborately  couitcouj;.  though  not  without  self-respecU^ 
He  professes  himself  much  relieved  by  (he  pumiibsion  to  lay  cova 
^ia  office,  though  even  hi»  friends  admit  tliat  be  could  liave  been 
perstuded  to  relaiu  it  for  aooLlier  term,  if  his  country  bad  de- 
manded ftuilier  services.  Perhaps  thu  (wu  are  nut  incompatible 
after  all.  C'cnalnly,  nothing  could  excel  the  smiling  f;r9ce  with 
-wliicb  be  occupied  the  second  place  at  bis  successor's  inaugu- 
ration. 

Franklin  Pierce  has  not  quite  so  much  to  ibank  nature  for  in 
tbe  way  of  personal  advantages,  uor  yet  so  smooth  and  beaming  a 
coantenaocoi  with  which  to  soften  refusals  and  pacify  tho  disiip- 
pointed.  He  bns  tlio  typical  Yankee  face:  sltarp,  keen,  anxious, 
ttble,  but  neither  digiiilied  our  prepus&esiiiug.  Slender  and  wiry 
in  form,  his  gitslnn>s  are  aulnniatic..  and  his  roicu  iinmnsicfil, 
though  sonorous.  Tho  deeply  afflictive  loss  of  bis  only  child  by 
a  nidroad  accident,  shorlly  befurL*  bis  accession,  gives  ualuruliy  au 
additional  sliadc  of  eamestucss  to  a  countenance  never  joyous ; 
and  the  look  of  sadness  u-bich  he  now  habiiualty  wears,  adds  much 
to  tlie  inleresl  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  people. 

"  One  touch  of  sorrow  nutk^i  the  whole  world  kin." 

He  has  been  fiomcwhat  in  public  life,  but  with  no  particular 
eefat :  and  ihnii!;li  be  6gurcd  somewhat  in  the  Mexican  war,  it 
was  not  very  favourably.  But  his  brother  officers  brought  homo 
a  warm  estimate  of  his  personal  character,  as  being  unselfish  and 
conaidurale  i>r  othirrs  to  a  remarkable  degree.  How  be  can  ma- 
nage these  qualities,  or  preserve  this  rejmtation,  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, where  he  must  disoblif^  a  hundred  evrry  time  be  gratifies 
one,  remains  to  be  seen.  Borne  in  on  a  triumphant  vote,  be  is 
yet  almost  as  much  of  nn  accident  as  bis  predecessor,  having  no 
more  bold  ou  tbe  tmaifinalinn,  the  affections,  or  tbe  pride  of  the 
counlry.  One  must  bare  been  very  thoroughly  arquainled  with 
the  American  democracy,  to  have  forosci-n  that  \Vi  hstcr  and  Scott 
Would  stand  no  chance  with  this  ph-aifrr  of  a  party  crisis. 

Tho  President  of  the  Ignited  States  does  not  share  the  hard 
■fiite  of  other  sovereigns,  doomed  to  forego  the  pleasnre  of  strictly 
penonal  friendship  and  esteem.     His  honours  being  necessarily 
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lort-lived.  no  man  hales  him  for  them;  and  the  Itnou-lodfto  that 
ho  is  soon  to  rfittini  to  piiviLte  life,  (guards  him  against  yielding 
himself  up  too  much  to  the  haughliiiesa  of  power.  The  Frcsu 
dent  is,  in  Imth,  the  most  oppressed  public  servant  in  the  na- 
tion, and  purhups  hanj^lUiness  is  the  fault  he  is  least  likely  to 
fall  into,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  aspect  of  tilings  at  the  White 
liou!>e.  The  sorereiKn  people,  in  their  individual  a&  well  as  col- 
lective <-a]mcity,  fee)  thai  house  to  be  theirs,  to  enter  at  all  hours, 
and  to  he  altcoded  to  under  all  circnmBtanccs.  The  President 
and  liis  family  may  indeed  lock  the  doors  of  the  room  they  happen 
to  he  occupying  at  the  moinetit,  but  every  door  not  thus  ^uurded 
will  be  habl'e  to  ho  entered,  at  any  hour  of  the  thiy,  by  booted  visi- 
tors fioiu  Ailiansas  or  Iowa.  The  vntrance*hall  of  the  presidential 
mansion  looks,  iu  all  respects,  like  the  reslilmle  of  a  second-rate 
hotel,  all  its  appointments  being  calculated  for  the  rough  com- 
pany it  is  ffenerally  used  by;  and  the  reception-room*  on  the 
lower  ftfior,  being  llius  made  common  to  (he  entire  public, lack  the 
air  of  nt'atncss  which  graces  state  upnrtmimL^  elsewhere.  Not  an 
usher  attends  to  :tce  that  the  privilege  of  entrance  is  not  abused. 
You  go  in  and  wander  about  at  your  leisure,  among  gilding,  mir- 
rors, and  satin  damask,  and  no  one  a^ks  you  for  credentials,  or 
hints  that  you  had  better  not  put  yoiu'  feci  on  the  sofas.  Is  tliere 
any  other  country  in  tlio  world  where  this  stale  of  things  could 
exist?  It  Eccms  coai'se  am!  careless,  certainly  ;  but  there  niusC 
be  a  considerable  degree  of  refinement  somcvlierc,  to  make  it 
poftsiblc. 

The  East  Room,  luvcd  for  fer^w,  has  been  much  spoken  of  by 
western  members,  wliu  are  shocked  by  its  splendour,  which,  at 
they  aver,  helps  unwarrantably  to  deplete  l!ie  treasury  of  the 
nation.  'i"his  room  is  eighty  leet  long  by  forty-five  in  width,  and 
its  extravagant  decorations  cunfiist  of"  an  ordinary  Bmssels  carpet, 
window-curtains  of  crimson  damask,  half-a-dozen  looftiug-glasses, 
and  a  certain  uumbtr  of  fur  from  elegant  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables. 
Not  a  picture,  not  a  statue,  not  a  work  of  art  of  any  descripiion 
giaces  the  forlorn  bareness  of  ihe  walls  ;  and  no  American  hotel 
parlour  of  any  preteiisluns,  makes  balf  s'l  poor  a  figure.  Now, 
our  Western  friend  does  not  knuw  what  an  important  step  in  Iris 
education  would  be  the  placing  of  a  few  pictures  even — let  them 
be  by  Amcricau  artisU  only,  if  he  insists  uu  it — in  this  gathering- 
place  of  the  masses. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  redolent  all  over  of  its  great  founder, 
whose  honest  pride  was  deeply  gratiticd  by  ihe  just  compliment 
paid  him  by  his  conutiy,  in  naming  the  capital  afler  him,  tiiongh 
hi»  modesty  prcvenlcd  him  from  ever  calling  it  anylhingbut  "The 
Federal  City."  It  is  a  place  of  great  interest,  curiously  character- 
^tic  in  all  respects.    Correspondences  without  number  might  bo 

iced  by  u  less  imaginative  observer  than  Swedcuborg.    To  our 

'thinking;,  it  is  more  really  the  ideal  heart  of  ils  nation  ttuin  London 

or  l*arii^,  which  owe  their  exisunce  and  interest  to  an  immense 

vtrif-iy  uf  causes,  while  Washington  has  but  one.     In  initli,  "The 

|ii''udural  City  '  is  as  near  an  abstracuou  us  may  bcj  spile  of  a  ftjir 
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moTble  piles  which  represent,  in  some  sort,  the  Hcpnrtincnts  of 
Slate  ;  and  tiie  gothir  SmithnoiiinTi  InNtitiitr,  which  fitnnds  aat  A 
,  transplanted  slip  of  0!c)  Knj^land.  Even  in  its  laying  out,  Wash- 
ington fiymboli£c»,  in  an  obscitre  maiiner^the  wliolo  countr}-;  forit 
is  built  on  nn  En^liKb  plan — none  other  than  that  deviKcd  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  fur  ibe  rcbuildiij};  of  Loudou  alter  the  gruat  fire, 
rejected  ibcn  and  there,  because  oi'  its  "  magnibeenl  distances," 
unsuiled  lo  an  area  so  valuable,  hut  called  up  and  afloptcd  when 
Major  L'iinfrtnt,  llie"  Capabihty  Brown"  of  ibe  posl-revulutionarv- 
em,  had  scone  and  leave  to  use,  for  the  new  capital,  the  best  possi'^ 
ble  idea,  with  unlimited  space  to  work  upon,  and  boundles.4  (future) 
neanH  to  carr^-  out  the  (letaiis.  This  fact,  unrecorded  as  yet,  as 
far  OB  we  know,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  not  inajiy 
years  nince,  in  the  London  Art-Union,  where  Sir  C'luisio]>lujr's 
diuK^infi  are  preserved. 

Whoever  will  stnnd  on  Capitol  Hill,  or  still  better,  on  the 
balcony  of  tho  Capitol  iuttlf,  and  let  bin  eye  wander  over  the 
grand  scene  visible  front  there,  will,  we  tbink,  be  inclined  to  add 
another  "circuniKpico"  to  the  great  archiiecl's  cpita|ili.  The 
avenue!:  of  iramenRe  width,  diverging  from  thai  ceuU'al  cniincnc* 
carry  the  imagination  to  the  remotest  limits  of  the  great  empire.,  fuf^ 
tlie  obsener  finds  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  following  out,  in  his 
tliouglit,  the  iriangulation  suggested  by  tlic  commencing  paints 
at  bis  feet.  These  main  avenues,  named  from  the  thirteen  original 
stateSj  arc  crossed  by  streets,  numerically  designated  in  one  direc-, 
tion,  alphabclicnlly  in  the  opposilcs,  so  llint  when  we  are  scekin| 
**  the  corner  of  F.  Hud  Twelith-street,"  or  "  Four- and-a-b alt'  street, 
B  and  C,"  wo  walk  as  among  ali^ebraic  signs,  surrounded  by  all 
the  Him  glur}'  of  abstractions.  From  the  Capitol  we  look  down 
upon  the  President's  house,  though  that,  loo,  is  upon  au  eminence ; 
^^-nibols  ag^in,  though  we  are  far  fram  suspecting  General  Waiih- 
ingtfin  of  anything  so  fanciful.  The  di.stancc  between  thy  Capiiol 
and  the  "White  IIuu«c"iB  about  a  mile,  and  the  way  between  is  a 
street  cue  hundred  and  »ixly  feet  in  width,  as  yet  sparsely  built,) 
and  lucking  the  grace  of  nreliiteetural  clii;cc,  but  grand  and  impoa 
iag  from  tlio  sweep  of  ill  descent  and  re-ascent,  as  well  as  becftut 
of  its  niiigniAceut  terminations,  tho  fUlu  offices  clustering  at  tba' 
■western  end,  while  the  Capitol  crowns  the  steep  at  llie  other.  Tho 
whole  space  belwceo  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac,  southward  of 
this  great  avenue, — an  area  of  seven  hundred  acres, — is  to  be 
thrown  into  a  park,  including  within  its  bounds  the  gardens  ant 
conservatories  belonging  to  the  nation  — from  which  arc  sent  to  alii 
parts  of  the  Union  the  seeds  and  slips  of  rare  and  useful  pbuts ; 
4he  SmithKuniau  edifice,  expresstr  picturesque  rather  than  conve- 
nient ;  and  the  new  monument  lo  tlie  Father  of  his  country  ;  a  pile 
of  stone  as  yel  &h3peles«  and  huge,  such  as  "  lubbanl  labour" 
could  have  contrived  as  well  as  executed,  but  destined,  in  the  end 
to  be  an  ediBce  worthy  at  least  the  wealth  of  a  great  country,  i£ 
not  the  ta^tu  and  fitness  of  u  higlily  civdised  one.  This  park  will 
be  laid  nut  in  walks  and  groves,  with  a  carriage  drive  of  eight  miles 
—a  prototype,  we  may  hope,  for  the  otlier  public  grounds  in  Ame- 
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rican  citiesi,  thus  far  miserably  unfnraishcd  in  ihu  respect.  It  will 
be  cDlcred,  lr(>ai  ihv  Capitol,  by  a  triuiuplial  arch,  and  is  to  iuciutle 
an  arlKirdlum  or  Kcientilic  classiticatiun  of  trees — an  ^mcricaa 
sylra — planted  as  a  border  ronnd  the  entire  space-  Ever^Tvcns 
axe  to  \>Q  very  abiradont  in  it,  llie  mild  climate  being  particularly 
farourablc  to  tbuir  ntpid  ^owih  nnd  fine  size.  All  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plauK  of  the  lamented  Downinft,  lost  by  a  terri* 
ble  steam-boat  accident  last  isumuier.  Hardly  even  the  far-lamed 
Vhce  tie  la  Concnrde  wilt  be  raoro  beaouful  limn  ihi^  esplaoadet 
\ntb  its  grand  odiuncls.  The  plan  of  Washinf^lnn  inclades  a 
loullitude  of  open  spaces  iuiended  as  small  parks,  besides  this 
great  one. 

Tbe  Capitol  itself,  let  ti-hat  fault  will  be  found  with  il«  architec- 
ture— as  who  can't  find  fault  with  arcliitt-ctiire  unprotL-cted  by  iho 
shadow  of  j^rt-ai  anrl  eslablislicd  names  r — is  a  splendid  object,  if 
only  for  its  size  and  the  dazzling  trhitcneM  of  ils  material.  And 
who  can  tuok  at  it  without  remembering  that  Washington  himt>eir 
laid  its  first  comer-Kione.  it  is  three  handred  and  lifiy  foct  in 
length,  and  covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half.  Already  too 
small  for  its  purposes,  great  wings  are  bcin*/  addtd,  which  with 
the  cotoniiadi-s,  will  more  than  double  ils  present  size,  and  make  it 
a  still  more  glorious  nhject  in  the  aunlight,  as  one  looks  up  Irom 
tbe  Potomac  shore,  Uees  and  j^^aixLens  clustering  about  its  base,  and 
flags  floating  abore  ils  battlements. 

Wiibii),  there  is  much  to  drag  down  the  immginatioD.  First  and 
foremost  the  state  of  ihe  floors,  which  would  disgrace  Timbucloo 
or  a  Hottentot  Kraal.  Then  the  absence  of  all  form  and  order 
of  reception,  tin;  wliole  tlung  being  just  like  a  street  aud  a  very 
dirty  one.  The  Rotunda,  is  a  fine  circular  wailing  room  of  a 
bundred  feet  diameter  and  of  equal  height,  with  a  dome  overhead 
and  doors  on  all  sides,  and  between  the  doors  large  pictures  of 
scenes  from  American  history.  One  panel  only  waits  for  a  piclnro 
now  painting  in  Paris  by  Powell,  who  has  resided  there  three 
years  for  the  purpose.  It  reprvscnls  tbe  discovery  of  llie  -Missis- 
sippi by  De  Sotn,  and  is  said  to  be  tbe  best  thing  yel  painti^d  for 
the  Rotunda.  Those  of  Tnimbnl  will,  howprcr,  always  possess 
sapcrior  interest,  as  conl.iining  authentic  portraits  of  the  promi- 
nent Kevoluiionisls.  It  will  be  long,  probably,  before  the  mosses 
bero  will  n-li.sh  pictures — especially  national  ones, — purely  imagi> 
native;  they  atknowletige  as  Yet  no  reality  but  lileralily.  Poca- 
honta-i  ihrnwing  htinstdr  in  the  way  of  the  lomaliawk  raise«l  lo  kill 
Captain  Smith,  ])asses  prrlty  well,  thonph  not  exactly  a  '*  view 
taken  upon  the  jipol ;"  but  franklin  working  at  his  printing- prrn* 
would  please  huitur,  liecanse  there  would  liv  a  real  portrait  of  Fniuk- 
lin.  and  another,  equally  real,  of  bis  printing-press;  the  latter 
easily  vuiifit-d  by  a  "isit  lo  the  Patent  Office,  wlierv  stands  tlie 
identical  press,  in  a  glass  case,  as  clumsy  and  black  as  an  in-- 
fant  demon  nce<\  he.  Vti  the  pictures  of  tlie  Rotimdn  and  tlie 
general  harmony  aud  vlegancc  of  the  room  exercise  a  silent 
influence,  no  doubt;  let  us  at  least  hope  ii,  sinco  there  am  so> 
many  proofs,  on  all  sides,  that  refinement  is  the  one  thing  yet- 
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to  seek  at  tlits  gatbcring  of  the  AmericQQ  Doubles  in  their  legisla- 
tire  vnpacitr. 

Frtmi  the  Rotunda  vo  pass  into  the  Library,  >  noblo  apartment 
on  the  east  front,  tined  and  shulffd  vnth  iron,  ftvui  tbu  »ud  expe- 
rienoo  of  a  yoar  or  two  since,  when  its  precious  cimti-nts  were 
bamt  without  a  poiisibility  of  help.  Besidea  manv  thoiisandx  of 
vuliiinc«  iutriiisicallT  valuable,  iucludin)^  copims  of  all  Aaiorican 
copy-right  books,  the  manuscripts,  iiia[>8,  and  records^  of  material 
interest  and  importance,  made  the  loss  irreparable,  at  least  by  any 
power  of  the  Government.  Tbere  i»,  however,  a  private  bbrary  ia 
WRKhin^^on,  belonging  to  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  which  probably  is 
destined  uUimatcly — Inn^'  hence  wc  may  hope,  since  its  owner 
is  nniveis-illv  estet'irii'd — to  become  the  ]»roperty  of  the  nation, 
and  irbich  contains  an  immenM;  mass  of  bonks,  pictures,  maps, 
mannwripU!,  medals,  hufnn,  coins,  and  autf^graph  letters,  erery 
one  of  which  illustrates,  directly  or  indirectly,  tlie  history  of  the 
oonntry  from  its  di>>covorv  to  the  pa'seni  uiomeot.  Mr.  M'Oiiiref 
another  Washington  collector,  possesses  volumes  of  autograph 
1etti-r!i  of  WuHliiuKtonjJefrtirson,  Adams,  &c.;  so  that  it  is  [wmble 
that  in  time  tlic  loss  siisiaiiied  by  Uio  burning  of  Uiu  Congres- 
sional library  may  be,  in  part,  at  least,  repaired:  provided  always, 
that  the  countiy  ever  gets  time  to  attend  to  any  matters  not 
directly  bearing  on  its  material  prosperity. 

llie  li!w  books  that  wcro  saved  from  the  confla^atinn,  and 
«uch  as  bait;  been  nlR'ady  purchased  as  tbu  uuclena  uf  a  n«w 
CongresMonal  library,  are  collected  in  a  nioni  ou  the  south  of 
the  KnCiindn,  used  as  a  fashionable  1ouoging>placc  and  social 
exchango  by  members  of  botli  Houses  and  strangers  visiting 
Wafibinglon  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  pleasant  to 
encounter  there  many  people  one  likca  to  see  for  rarioui  rca> 
sons;  but  far  more  interesting  lo  the  pritileged  few  to  penetrate 
into  a  retired  apartment  beyond — used  as  a  committee-room  nf  the 
Senate,  and  ax  a  re[K)Kitiiry  for  senatorial  reports  and  documcnls— 
vbcro  «its  studying  and  writing,  fonbe  most  unfortunate  of  human 
beings,  Alisa  liix,  to  whoae  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  labours 
the  cotmtry  and  die  world  owe  so  much.  Some  fourteen  ^(ate 
hnatic  avylums  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  under  tlm  most  intelli- 
gent care,  are  already  the  result  of  this  lady's  t)«nevolent  impor* 
innity  iviih  various  rpgif>l.ilures  which  had  before  neglected  the 
witnts  r>f  the  most  helpleiS5  and  abn^ed  p4>rtion  of  their  populatiuii. 
Evcu  tliv  good  fvorks  of  that  pnirorb  uf  bentficant  women,  Kli- 
xabcth  Fry,  sink  in  comparison  with  the  retoruw  in  prisons  and 
asylums  of  a  single  woman  without  fortune,  who  de«ires  above  aU 
thing!)  to  remain  unnoticed  and  tuiknown.  Grateful  communities 
hare  again  and  again  desired  pictures  and  statues  of  hrr  to  orna- 
ment and  dignify  the  scenes  of  her  labours  and  her  trinntphit;  but 
tho  pain  which  these  propositions  occasion  her  is  no><r  sq  well  un- 
derstood, thai  eren  those  by  whom  her  worth  is  most  justly  fell 
refrain  from  any  fiirther  attempt  to  do  her  public  honour  while  she 
lires.  'Ilie  object  which  al  present  occupies  her  time,  and,  more 
than  all,  her  bailing  strength,  is  tho  esteblishmont  of  a  central 
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national  asvliim,  whicli  her  iinwcariod  cxploralions  into  llic  neces- 
sities of  the  case  }iave  convinced  her  is  imperalively  called  for,  to 
receive  great  immbtirH  of  uuhajspy  waifs  and  strays  «'lio  have  no 
claims  ou  limited  Stale  bounty.  To  tliiHwork  the  lias  nov  devoted 
iieveral  winters,  spending  llie  entire  period  of  the  session  at  Waah* 
ingloii,  in  such  etibrts  uk  lit-r  large  experience  hag  shown  eOectiial 
cUuwIiere.  But  although  she  has  an  ascertained  and  sufilcient 
majority  in  both  houses  to  carr}*  her  hill,  sectional  jealousy  and 
party  venom  always  succeed  iu  prerenlinp  its  passing,  by  tlie  old 
expedient  of  lacking  fast  to  it  certain  unpopular  and  impossible 
addenda  which  at  once  oblige  its  best  friends  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

The  Legislative  halls  of  the  United  Stnlct:  are  much  like  others 
of  simihir  cli;tvacU"r — very  mucli  tike  ihe  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. The  House  of  Lords  stands  alone  not  only  in  its  got- 
geuusness  of  decoration,  lint  in  tliu  air  of  gentlemanly  calmness 
and  high-bred  self- restraint  ffhtch  .pcrvndcs  its  deliberations. 
Congress  lo^ks  like  an  RKsembly  of  men  of  business,  keen,  rough, 
anxious,  watchful.  When  uiipica.saiii  things  arc  said,  a  "  rowdy** 
spirit  is  called  up  iu  a  moment.  Tliis  is  not  to  he  wondered  at^ 
for  Western  and  Southern  members  are  in  a  great  majority,  and 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Adauis^all  the  men  whose  august  per- 
sonal presence  and  irresistible  weight  of  character  used  to  be  felt, 
are  gone.  Cass  is  thei"e — calm,  <{uiet,  reserved,  gentlemanly; 
but  his  abilities  and  accomplishmunts  are  shorn  of  their  beams  by 
a  settled  conviction  of  Iiis  scllishncss,  his  greedy  spirit,  and  his 
lack  of  htyli  political  principles.  There  is  Hale, a  great,  stalwart, 
keen  man,  the  champion  of  the  Anti-Slavery  interest,  whom  not 
all  the  unpopularity  of  }iis  favourite  topic,  nor  the  bitter  wit  ^ith 
which  he  enforces  it,  can  make  personally  unpopular,  thougli  in 
the  Senate  he  is  hated  uud  dreaded,  like  a  gilded  bomb  with  its 
fuse  forever  alight.  He  hnn,  however,  more  of  the  sharp-shooter 
than  of  ihti  tiained  ftrtillrry-man  in  his  oratory,  and  what  he  says 
is  not  felt  long  alter  the  echoes  of  his  soniirouii  voice  have  died  on 
the  ear.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  also  nn  Anti-iSlavcry  man,  and,  as  such, 
tleemed  by  certain  Southern  fire-eaters  a  blot  upon  the  Senate- 
is  handsome,  more  delicate,  more  genth'manly  than  his  bulky 
friend,  moYo  silver)'  in  speech,  yet  no  less  effective.  But  both  are 
on  the  wrong  aidu  for  general  interest  and  recognition,  Leward, 
aj:ain,  poUsljcd,  elaborate,  powerful,  earnest,  is  the  best  hated 
man  in  the  room,  and  can  do  lillle  by  his  presence  for  the  general 
tone.  Tlie  honorable  Pierre  Soule,  with  his  swarthy  soiilhem 
skin,  deep  fierce  eyes,  and  diabolical  beauty,  is  a  finished  courtier. 
£rcry  word,  every  look,  is  just  what  he  chooses  it  shall  be.  The 
lightning  soul  underneath  is  subdued  to  the  uses  of  a  telegraph, 
which  cairifs  no  messages  to  the  outward  world  but  by  order. 
This  man,  with  his  deliberate  enunciation  in  a  French-linciurod 
accent,  has,  perhaps,  more  personal  jjower  in  the  Senate  than  any 
other,  and  he  uses  it  iu  favour  of  gentle  manliness,  always.  If  he 
killed  a  man,  as  he  might  naturally  enough  bu  expected  to  do  if 
one  should  aiTmnt  liim,  it  would  be  without  a  violent  gesture  or  an 
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tmbtni^tOTne  vord.  ITU  be  objected  that  this  is  not  an  American 
character,  it  will  be  because  the  objector  lias  not  calculated  the 
distancf!  bctuceu  Boston  and  New  Orleans. 

A  larpt  proportion  of  members  of  both  houses  figure  during  tho 
seii«on  ill  Wushingtuu  society,  which  is  free  as  air  to  all  who  come 

{iropcrlv  accratUied.  IL  is  only  iu  Kuminer  that  tho  Washington 
adicK,  locludiug  non*  in  this  term  tho  wivci>  of  heads  of  depart- 
ruentft,  lake  time  to  sleep.  Aii  long  as  Congn-!>s  sit:^,  so  long  do 
routs  and  balls,  diiiner  parties  and  suj^per  parties,  crowd  one  upon 
ibc  other  upon  the  devnied  pupuhiiion  of  the  Fedend  City. 
Without  the  heavy  splendour  and  unplcasing  contlinciis  of  New 
York  or  I'hiladelphia,  the«t)  n»(cnib]ies,  from  tlieir  advantage  in 
the  constant  presence  of  distinguished  and  eminent  persons, 
J}os8e)^s  a  character  of  superior  refinement.  The  younger  people 
are  like  other  young  people — tliey  iivc  and  breathe  and  dn-&s  and 
cat  only  to  dauce ;  from  ten  at  night  to  two  in  the  morning  the 
vibration  never  ceases,  and  harp  and  piano,  "  sackbut  and  p^udterj', 
and  all  manner  of  music"  that  can  be  danced  after,  know  no  rest. 
Clouds  of  tuile,  showers  of  roses,  incense  of  6ailery  and  bouquets, 
make  enchanting  ilie  gas-lixht,  and  intoxicate  fair-haired  brains, 
as  tiicy  did  of  yore  the  brains  of  these  bclle»'  graQdniotliers. 

"  .So  VM  it  when  my  life  bfgaa ; 
So  is  it  now  1  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  sbatl  grow  old  I" 

Ilut  with  the  elders,  conversation  is  the  amusement,  and  for  ttiis 
Washiiigioii  iifTunbt,  of  couii>c,  unusual  advautagcs ;  for  if  there  be 
any  talent  nr  cultivation,  joined  with  even  moderate  fortune,  any- 
where iu  tho  Uuit«d  Stales,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  Washington, 
sofiner  ur  later  ;  and,  wliolly  free  from  the  wcightof  any  piivilcgcd 
class,  ability  finds  its  level  and  real  merit  its  due  reception.  No 
exception  to  this  remark  is  fouud  in  the  presence  of  the  govern- 
ment functionaries ;  fur  without  a  tinge  of  servility  of  manner, 
(hose  "  public  servants"  arc  obliged  to  recognise,  at  all  limes  and 
places  beyond  their  on'n  especial  bureaux  during  ollice  hours, 
their  equality  with  their  conslitueuls.  (Jf  course  they  are  at 
liberty  to  defend  themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  ignorance  and 
Ul-breediug,  but  they  assume  no  state,  and  pretend  lo  no  social 
rrspect  not  accorded  lo  other  gentlemen.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  spectacle  as  Wash- 
ington presents  in  thi^  particular,  but  a  full  exposition  of  its  social 
aspect  would  require  more  cpace  than  we  can  spare. 

The  Torlonia  of  Washington,  Mr.  Corcoran,  entertains  in  a 
style  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of  his  noted  probttypu  at  Rome, 
though  his  palace  and  its  gallery  arc  but  miniatures  of  Italian 
niagni6cence.  The  Greek  Slave  of  Power  graces  one  end  of  this 
beautifut  room,  itself  enough  to  throw  the  glorious  light  of  Art 
over  the  whole  dwelling.  If  wealth  could  purchase  piincedoms 
in  America,  there  are  few  men  who  would  liecoma  tho  State  better 
than  Mr.  Corcoran,  though  he  is  said  lo  have  risen  by  sheer  force 
of  talent  from  very  bumble  beginnings. 
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General  Scott,  who  restrlcs  pcrmaiiently  at  Waslijnpxwi  as  h 
quartern,  is  a  inaii  wlio  \ones  the  social  atlrauLagt-K  hu  lias  tVirlr 
eamod  hy  miliiary  iibitity,  saccess,  aud  uite(;rity,  by  the  weakness 
of  vanity*  or  the  I'Uiity  of  weakness.  Never  bad  giant  so  UtUc 
dignity.  No  oue  can  couverse  with  him  half  an  liour  tritbout 
wondeiiiig  that  fau  has  ever  done  an yUiiiig.  Th^t:  is  a  strange  mix- 
tate  of  respect  and  contenipt  in  iIm;  public  estimate  of  him  ;  and 
the  late  aU«rapi  to  create  ihe  office  and  rank  of  Lieuu-naut- 
General  for  him,  as  a  reward  for  bis  past  services,  failed  as  much 
by  means  of  the  prevalence  of  the  bitttr  feeling,  qr  because  of  tlie 
reluctance  of  many  patriotic  persons  to  any  increase  of  wiUtary 
power  and  patronage.  At  the  late  Inaoguration,  Geneml  Scott 
was  **  nowhere,*'  if  we  may  be  allowed  an  Amencanisni  literally 
correct  in  this  case.  Clearly  the  people  of  the  I'nited  Slates  do 
not  intend  to  give  undue  encimra^^'eincnl  to  milil:iry  ambition. 

Tlie  chnnjte  of  chief  niler  is  nctoinplished  hvn:  wiili  extraordi- 
nary quietness,  (ieneral  Wasbioj^ton  is  said  to  have  had  a  taiito 
for  pomp  iind  ceremony,  quite  natural  fur  the  timfls  in  ubieb  Ira 
lived.  What  would  ho  hare  said  of  his  successor  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  IBM,  in  plain  citizen'*  dress,  passing  from  Willard's  Hotel 
through  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  iu  an  opun  barouche, 
bareheaded  uuder  asn()W-stonn,not  even  an  umbrella  initTCL'|jling 
the  view  claimed  by  the  "sovereign  people"  who  thronged  the  way 
in  thousands  i  General  Washington,  in  his  stale  costume  of  black 
velvet,  with  lace  ruffles  and  a  dress  sword,  his  hair  powdered  and 
a  cocked  hat  carefully  poised  above  it,  must  have  made  quite 
another  figure ;  his  majestic  height,  and  a  preRcocc  which  struck 
cveri.'  beholder  with  an  involuntori*  respect,  more  than  sup])l)'ing' 
the  lack  of  re^al  paraphernalia.  General  Pierce  is  a  man  with 
whom  one  might  ride  in  an  omnibus  every  day  for  a  year,  without 
once  thinking  to  inquire  who  lie  was ;  not  thai  be  is  conteroptiblet 
bat  common-place — what  the  Americans  call  an  average  man. 
15esido  htui  iu  a  carriage  sat  Mr.  Fillmore,  not  tiucovored,  for  be 
bad  ceased,  when  the  black  hall  at  the  Observniory  dropped  noon, 
to  be  a  i)ublic  servant,  and  a.s  a  private  gcntlem;ui  lie  took  uo 
notice  of  the  dcnmnslrations  <it'  the  crowd.  A  few  companies  of 
iniantrv,  some  showy  troops  of  light  horse,  and  a  specimen  or  two 
of  that  wondrous  flying  artillery  that,  by  way  of  trial,  once  flew  \ip 
the  forty  marble  stcpd  that  lead  lo  the  Capitol,  formtMl  tbo  main 
nortioii  of  tbo  corth/e  besides  the  govemmeut  fimctionaries. 
Then  there  was  a  prodigiotis  following  ou  foot,  on  horseback,  aud 
in  cairiageB,  not  to  speak  of  lhos«  spirited  "  Fire-companies/' 
tliat  make  part  of  every  procession  in  America,  dragging  gorgeous 
engines,  and  hosc-carts  like  triumphal  cars  waving  with  lluwers 
and  banners.  Amid  all  this,  not  a  policeman  was  seen.  Kvery- 
body  did  that  which  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  all  was 
nrdtrly-  A  company  of  " Fantastical*"  or  *' Caliithumpians" — 
Ush  fc11o>v<t.  ludicroui^Iy  diest.  and  Diarchiog  lo  mock  bands  of 
—  nbuwtid  lliemsclves  soinewliere  on  the  track  of  tl»c  proces- 
t  they  were  sonn  taken  in  bsnd,  and  sent  (lying  in  all 
by  tho  authorities,  however,  but  by  the  **  sovereigns" 
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in  person.  The  press  abont  the  Capitol  wms,  of  cannc,vcTy  great, 
but  not  a  IohH  word  was  spoken.  Ladies  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
throng  withoQt  dilficalljr,  and  in  «piteof  the  anxiety  to  secure  poai- 
tkHW  from  which  the  InuuKurtil  Address  could  be  heard.therc  vasno 
pttshinit.  An  Italian  cn>wd  in  Holy  Week,  or  a  Freiich  ouv  at  a  fete 
in  the  Champs  Klysees,  could  not  be  more  civil.  Strange  that  mm 
who  cannot  refniiii  from  HociaJ  tnorroitics  within  doors,  can  he  so 
famnane  and  !t€lf-|E:oremed,  in  cases  where  radeneu  is  least  noticed ! 
A  grent  platfiiriu  had  bcffii  erected  on  tlie  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
and  this  wits  soon  filleil  with  officials,  mcmtxrrs  of  both  houses,  and 
tadien.  In  tbc  midst  was  a  table,  the  plainest  ihnt  could  be  found* 
one  would  thiuk  ;  and  en  lliis  table — a  pitcher  of  water  !  lliink 
of  a  coronation  !  A  smalt  open  Kpsen  wa^  left  behind  the  inblc,  and 
in  that  soon  appeared  the  new  President,  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  to  administer  the  oath.  This  was  done  in  dumb  show,  of 
course,  as  far  as  the  cmwds  below  were  concerned,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  daring  the  ceremony  the  snow  continQed  to  fall  on  the 
uncovered  heads  of  the  di^ilarics,  while  the  spectators  were 
sheltered  by  hats  and  umbrella.'*,  no  carriages  being  allowed  within 
tbe  grounds,  on  nccnunt  of  the  crowd.  A  very  fen-  minutes 
sufficed  for  tbe  installation  of  the  ncn-  ruler,  and,  without  loss  of 
time,  while  tlie  people  were  slill  sbnuliiig,  he  pulled  off  his  over- 
coat in  a  rerj'  business-lifce  manner,  .ind  begtin  his  speech.  The 
scene  was  romarkahlc.  There  was  the  deuie  crowd  of  people, 
deemed  by  a  goofl  part  of  (he  worid  only  half  civilised  in  manners, 
calm  and  quiet  as  Kaslem  saKes,  lisiening  nith  critical  ears  to  a 
man  who  the  day  before  was  hut  a  eoiintr^'  lawyer  from  a  little 
Statt-  of  the  L'nion,  now  endued  with  the  power  of  a  constitniional 
raunarcb,  which  he  is  peaceably  to  relinqnish  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  Facing  the  speaker  sat  Washington,  in  colossal  marblo ; 
cold,  severe,  walehful,  and  with  all  the  dignity  that  ever  belonged 
to  carUdy  licro;  seeming  to  tr>*  his  successor  by  a  judgment 
almost  unerring  in  his  morlal  life,  and  now,  to  the  imugiuaiion  at 
least,  xuhliindy  pure  iu  the  clearer  light  of  ii  world  removed  from 
passion  and  prejudice.  Ihv.  orator,  loo,  was  <lcmon!i(Tativv  o(  thtf 
spirit  of  the  hour ;  he  bad  too  much  of  the  lawyer  in  his  pleadings 
at»d  bis  gesticulations.  The  speech  was  energetic  in  its  exposiiiotk 
of  future  policy,  but  the  exposition  itself  seemed  undignified 
amler  the  ci re u instances.  It  was  too  much  like  what  is  called  in 
the  United  Sutes  a  *'  slump"  speech  ;  an  eluctioneeiing  address, 
out  of  place  when  the  {kmI  of  honour  has  been  won.  But  there 
was  enough  of  the  moral  sublime  in  the  scene  taken  as  a  whole,  to 
counterbalance  or  overpower  this  individual  error  of  tano.  Tliat 
a  deuiocraiic  people  sliould  do  notliing.  on  this,  the  chief  natiortal 
occasion,  to  ueUght  the  public  ere,  seems  anomalous ;  but  it  has 
been  observed  thai  as  the  Amrncans  consider  goTemment  as,  at 
b««t,  only  a  Decenary  evil,  tbey  are  not  proii)pie<t  to  any  gi^y  or 
fisstiru  luani  feat  J  lions  connected  with  the  insiiluuon.  The  cxtT- 
citt  of  a  keen  critical  s|)irit  is  not  fevourablu  to  pomp  and  |)aradey 
wUcfa  appeal  to  tbe  imaginalion ;  tbe  people  ere  too  mocb  occupied 
in  watching  and  weighing  their  chosen  minister  to  care  for  the  mera 
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exti'mah,  and,  id  general,  the  Americans  have  no  taste  for  slion.., 
though  thev  love  hliow.  Ue  Torquevilli!  says  il  is  because  ihcy 
aie  a  comiiicrcial  people  and  calculate  the  cost.  Perhaps  it  in 
ralhcr  because  they  are  a  new  people,  made  grave  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  and  learning.  When  Lhuy  do  attenipt  public  specta> 
cles,  such  as  commemorative  processions,  funerals,  &c.,  ihey  are 
mean  and  palliv,  and  llm  people  Uugh  al  tliem^  even  uhile  ihuy 
throng  to  see  tucni}  while  the  more  instrucicd  shun  ihera  ulto- 
geiher. 

The  nalional  anniversary,  July  4lh,  is  the  Mgual  for  every- 
body vlio  can  afford  it  to  rush  out  of  town,  and  the  6trceis  are 
filled  with  country  people,  foreigners,  and  children.  Intensity  w 
the  law  of  Autericaa  life;  its  pahulntn  is  excitement,  not  euperfi* 
ciftl,  hut  deep  and  serious.  When  tlio  period  for  this  has.  past — 
perhaps  this  is  deferring  a  change  to  tlic  political  millenniuni — we 
luay  see  quite  another  phase  of  character  in  the  Bclf-govcmed,  ^^  ho 
may  ho|>e  by  that  time  to  be  in  some  fiensi;  masters  of  themselves 
and  their  destiny  ;  a  nation  of  philosophers,  able  to  do  what  they 
will,  and  to  show  why  they  do  it. 

WliL-n  the  procession  passes  from  the  Capitol  towards  the 
"  White  House,"  il  simply  reverses  ihc  order  of  it-i  commence- 
ment— leaving  the  old  IV'sident  at  a  hotel,  and  carrying  fonvard 
the  new  one  to  bis  four  years'  palace^  where  he  must  iuKtantly  pre- 
pare to  play  iho  host,  receiving  anybody  who  chooses  to  call, 
after  lirst  having  given  audience  to  foreign  ministers  and  otlier 
officials.  The  city  being  thronged  with  strangers  —  hundreds 
having  walked  the  street*  all  night  for  want  of  a  lodging,  after 
ever)-  bed,  chair,  table,  and  floor  was  pacltcd — the  rush  at  this 
first  Icvce  may  be  imagined.  13ut  it  all  goes  off  quietly,  and  after 
a  couple  of  luHirs  spent  in  being  gazed  at  and  shaken  bands 
witli.thc  tyro  in  sovereignty  has  leave  to  seek  his  private  sofa, 
where,  let  us  hope !  his  attendants  sbampoo  his  weary  timhs, 
and 

"  Lii|i  liim  in  soft  Lydisn  airs," 

to  prepare  him  for  next  day's  labours. 

Meiinnhile,  the  released  man  feels  like  a  bird  with  wings  nctr 
plumed  for  a  flight  into  tlie  warmer  attuosphere  of  home  and 
mends.  Occupying  the  suite  of  rooms  at  Willard's,  just  vacated 
by  the  new-comer,  he  sits,  serene  and  smiling,  to  receive,  not  the 
condolences,  but  the  congratnlntions  ofliis  friends:  Mr.  Fillmore's 
trooped  nhout  him,  with  feelings  of  sincere  regard,  for  no  "  acci- 
dent" evt;r  won  so  many  golden  opinions.  With  his  grand 
person  and  gracious  manner,  he  joins  an  air  of  dignified  reserve 
and  self-poise  that  inspires  confidence  even  in  a  politician.  This 
gentleman  retires  from  office  under  peculiarly  gratifying  circum- 
stances ;  for,  really,  nobody  has  a  word  to  say  against  him^  while, 
from  his  cabinet,  he  received  a  testimonial  of  regard  such  as,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — a  letter  expressive  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  conduct 
towards  themselves,  with  the  highest  commendation  of  his  fidelity 
\devoUott  as  a  public  olficer.    To  all  this  the  ex-Presideut 
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repltCR,  Willi  much  feeling,  of  which  a  singlo  pnratrraph  will  gire 
•omc  ideu  of  ihc  tornis  in  which  the  American  chief  magistrate 
18  acciistnmcd  to  live  with  his  olhcial  advisors:— 

"No  Pre&ident  was  ever  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  the 
selection  of  his  Cabinet.  No  tnanifcKtation  of  unkind  feeling,  or 
eTen  a  hard  wor«l,  has  ever  disiurhtrd  the  hannoiiiotis  action  of 
the  Council  Board.  This  cordial  unanimity  has  not  only  ad- 
Tonced  the  public  service,  but  has  been  at  alt  limes  to  nic  a 
Bonrco  of  unalloyed  saiisfaciion.  I  Hhall  ever  n<lltict  u[Hin  our 
social  mid  official  inicrconrnd  with  great  plcaftare,  and  cherish^ 
to  my  latest  brealfa,  the  Uisintvresltfd  frieudship  with  which  it  lias 
been  niarkcd." 

And  thug,  with  no  attempt  at  state  or  form,  the  discharged 
official  slides  back  into  private  life,  to  appear  again  al  tlie  b.ir  or 
on  iho  bench,  in  military  or  civil  service,  or  at  the  plough,  like  a 
greater  than  Cine  inn  atus,  WanhinKtoii,  wlio,  loaded  with  laurels 
and  blessings,  felt  it  a  privilege  aitd  delight  once  more  to  traverse 
al  leisure  his  fields  at  Mount  Venion,  entering  with  nen*  pleasure 
into  the  minutest  details  of  the  management  of  his  estate,  and  re- 
ceiving his  friends  with  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  au  ordinacy^ 
citizen. 

Mount  Vernon  was  named  hy  llie  elder  brother  of  Washington, 
who  had  sened  under  tlie  stoul  old  Admiral.  It  lies  some  fourteen 
or  iirtccn  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  or  Kirer  of 
Swans,  over  whose  waters  the  eyes  of  the  hero  of  Awericaa  inde- 
pendence were  never  tired  of  wandering.  Uere,  in  a  simple 
family  vault,  he  his  prceiims  ashes,  destined,  in  conrse  of  time,  to 
be  placed  under  the  hitgo  monvimcnt  now  erecting  to  his  memory 
in  Washington,  a  perishable  thing  iu  comparison  with  the  world's 
sense  of  Ins  deserving.  No  traveller  from  any  quarter  but  takes 
this  liallowed  spot  in  his  way,  and  all  ships,  as  tliey  pas*,  lower  their 
flags  in  reverential  remembrance  of  him  who  sleeps  below.  The 
housu  he  loved  belter  than  palaces  still  stands,  though  unhappily 
decaying.  The  government  should  buy  it  and  preserve  it  reli- 
giously, and  will  doublkss  do  so,  though  probably  not  till  time  has 
done  furlher  mischief.  There  is  the  lar^e  old  rural  dining-room, 
unomamentcd  save  by  consecrated  relics  of  the  past,  showing  the 
Tcty  aspect  it  presented  to  1^  Fayette  and  all  tlie  noble  brothers  in 
arms  who  used  to  love  to  giilhcr  thereabout  their renerated  chief. 
There  is  the  bnstof  Washington,  by  Houdoii,cast  from  life  in  1785, 
grand  and  massivti  in  its  contours  as  that  of  the  CapitoUne  Jove, 
but  full  uf  human  thought,  passion,  and  tenderness,  such  as  the 
plastic  art  never  portrayed  from  ini a j;;i nation  atone.  KnlhiLiiasm 
lomctime*  asks,  '*  When  shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ?"  but 
this  prosperous  and  happy  country  of  his  Javc  and  pride  may  bu 
well  content  to  let  him  remain  for  ever  unique  and  tmapproached^ 
in  his  glory,  since  only  gient  and  ten-iblu  emergencies  ever  callJ 
forth — perhaps  i  I  were  belter  to  aay  create — such  men. 

Tlie  monument  is  designed  to  be,  in  the  end,  something  far  diP-^ 
forent  from  the  huge  mass  it  appears  at  present.    .Ground  the  shaU 
or  obelisk,  which  alone  is  begun,  and  which  \b  \a  Vitr  c^n w^  \q  N>aa 
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height  of  siK  hundred  feel,  is  to  be  built  b  circular  Icniple  or  Pui- 
lljeon,  of  two  liimdred  and  ftdy  Teet  diatneler,  intended  to  conutn 
statues  and  pictures  of  Kevolulionary  worthivft  and  others  yrho  may 
have  pcrfonue<l  feignal  servici;  to  iJiu  SuiU;.  Helow  are  to  re«l, 
besides  the  ashes  ot"  Washinfiton,  the  remains  of  thojic  whum  the 
country  delights  to  hunour  ;  and  the  wholu  will  bo  a  ceutre  of  cod- 
secrated  and  ennobling  natinnul  muniuriei^,  to  which  succeeding 
generations  may  reitort  as  to  a  fountain  of  patriotic  fcoHng.  Every 
State  of  the  Union  vends  a  block  of  native  marble  for  the  Btructurc, 
and  on  racli  of  these  blocks  is  a  cliaracteristic  dedicainry  inscrip- 
lion.  Sliould  this  grand  design  reach  actual  consummation — 
■which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  widv  not  happen  in  our  day — it  may  laugh 
at  artistic  criticism,  and  claim  to  be  judged  by  its  own  rules ;  or  to 
stand  unccnsurcd  until  a  rival  memorial  shall  arise,  of  equal  mag- 
nificence and  for  the  preservation  of  memories  equally  august. 
Kvery  dnv  8cc8  the  esteeni  and  ixr^onal  affection  of  the  people  of 
ibe  Cniu*d  Slates  for  their  first  President  incrcndr,  and  every  year 
addii  lo  the  numerous  memorials  of  him,  Mbich  States  and  cities 
and  private  )iidiri(lu:ils  are  ambilioas  to  possess.  In  New  York 
has  lately  hecti  opened  a  cnllection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art, 
called  the  Washington  Galleni',  in  which  are  the  most  valued  and 
authentic  rc]ticseulationR  of  the  *'  patriot,  hero,  sage" — from  llie 
ago  of  sixteen,  a  fine,  glowing  boy,  to  that  last  portrait,  patntf^d  in 
1794,  wliich  Watdiinglon  iiieulions  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  the*' best 
Ukeueiis"  thai  had  yet  been  made  of  him.  Ue  was  at  that  time 
sixlV'five  years  of  ai;o,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  and  forni  bad 
lost  tome  of  their  firmness.  But  tlie  qualities  fur  which  he  was 
most  remarkable  are  still  there;  the  calm  self-possession  so  dif- 
ferent from  coldness;  the  dignity  so  far  above  haughtiness;  the 
traces  of  passiuu  that  had  been  a  servant,  not  a  maMer ;  the  patience 
which,  having  liad  its  perfect  work  on  earth,  was  then  bnmblv  wait- 
ing for  the  award  of  a  higher  and  more  awful  tribunal.  Though 
not  remarkable  as  a  work  of  art,  this  picture  has  an  especial  valne 
from  having  the  sufl'ragcflf  the  great  original,  and  because  it  bean 
IQ  every  line  the  evidence  of  simple  truth. 

Ketumiug,  after  some  digressiuns,  wliicli  it  is  hoped  the  render 
will  not  deem  iiu pardonable,  to  the  ci^*  of  Washington :  the 
8mitlmonian  Institute  is  one  of  the  most  carious  objects  that 
attract  the  visitor.  The  fruit  of  an  English  bi^uest,  this  tribute 
of  science  and  benevolence  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  without  ft 
parallel  in  its  origin,  and  perhaps  hardly  more  commonplxce  in 
other  rt'cpect^.  Fanciful  heads  and  hands  had  the  care  of  details 
in  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Smitbson's  grand  idee,  and  the  reaak 
has  been  a  curious  specimen  of  the  pepper-box  Oolhic,  verf 
pretty  to  look  at  as  a  decoration  in  the  great  park,  but  snggct^i^ 
its  object,  and  tilting  its  place,  as  little  as  a  Chinese  pagoda  for  a 
citizen's  country  box,  or  a  garden  ''ruin,**  which  tarns  out  lo  be 
a  dairy.  Certainly,  tJiat  long  array  of  towers,  turrets,  and  clois- 
ters fieems  ill  atlapted,  at  first  view,  for  purposes  of  science,  and, 
unhappily,  the  impression  of  un&uitablcuess  is  bv  no  means  dimi- 
nished upou  iuterior  examiuatiou.     In  leni^th^  four  buadrcd  and 
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fifty  fwt,  and  barinfc  an  exueme  breadtli  of  one  liuuitrad  and  furty, 
it  covers  a  rast  ext«>nt  nf  f^ound,  compared  trilh  llto  available 
»|i.ice  witbiQ,  tiince  tbe  tuwers  are,  ont;  aoH  all,  Kimplv  iis«len. 
The  J'liiiil,  uriKiually  abuiit  bali'  a  iiiilliuii  uf  ilollars,  IiaR  iiut  an  yet 
been  encroached  upon,  a»  tbo  biiiMinj^  was  not  comtnL-nccd  dll 
intc-reBt  sufliciuiil  fur  iu  urt^ctma  bad  accrued ;  aud  Uie  d«Bign  of 
the  Regents  (the  Pmsidunt  of  tho  Uniti'd  States  and  bis  Cabioet^ 
vitli  ftome  otbcr  liigh  fuDcUoDaricft,  Ibnniiig  tbis  board,  ej:  officio) 
IK  tu  (lividti  the  IncDUie  into  two  paits,  out;  part  devoted  to  ^ctra- 
tific  n^searcb,  and  tbc  oilier  to  the  formmion  of  a  library,  a  gone' 
ra]  niusctim,  and  a  gallery  of  art.  Tlie  scifiitilic  branch  is  under 
very  able  directioo,  in  tbu  person  of  Proll-Mor  C.  S.  Henry,  wliose 
name  is  no  atraoger  iu  Kuropo  since  bis  discuvuncs  in  electro- 
magneiism,  &c.,  and  whose  whole  boari  and  soul  are  devoted  to 
U)C  Etudii's  suited  lo  bis  portion.  Sevtrral  xcieutific  works  of 
world-vide  value  have  aln-ady  been  published  by  liie  liistitnte, 
under  his  dir<-ction.  Tbc  library  nmubers  already  ten  thon«aitd 
Tolumcs,  and  is  increasing  wvy  rapidly,  Mr.  Jcwi-tt,  the  assistant- 
secretary  ofllie  lustilutt!,  and  acting  librarian,  bt-iug  alro  an  en- 
ihuMdSL  in  bis  branch.  Uis  plan  for  avoiding  the  incessant  labour 
of  amending  and  rcuowing  catalogtK&,  is  considered  very  happy. 
He  proposes  to  stereotype  all  titles  separately, and  to  preserve  tlie 
plates  in  alphalH:licnI  order,  inserting  additional  titles  as  ni'cd 
arices.  This  proraiscfl  very  much  to  lighten  the  labour  of  libra- 
rians, and  tlio  cost  and  delay  of  that  order  wiUiout  whicli  the 
grandest  collection  must  become  comparatively  usflcss.  Th« 
museum  is  as  yet  but  a  beginning,  but  has  received  fiome  valuable 
scientific  donations;  aud  ihc  gallery  of  art  has  not  even  been 
commenced,  unless  we  reckon  as  its  germ  a  few  specimens,  i-alhcr 
cnrinus  than  beautiful,  and  a  tine  collection  of  engravings  and 
works  on  art.  This  department  will  naturally  lilt  slowly,  but 
in  this  counlr}'  it  needs  only  an  impelns,  which  some  accidental 
eanae  i»  very  likely  to  supply.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  .tlum- 
bering  or  struggling  Lalenl  in  the  United  Stales,  which,  as  circum- 
ttancea  become  every  day  more  favoumblo  to  its  dcrelopracnt, 
will,  ere  long,  begin  lo  make  itself  felt  in  the  domain  of  art.  In 
Ecul]itnn-^  particularly,  American  genius  is  at  work,  and  is  des- 
tined, a.<t  it  would  appear,  to  shine  lo  a  degree  hardly  to  have  bcca 
exp«cied  so  early  in  ll>e  history  of  a  utilitarian  and  unpoetical 
puoplu.  One  obstacle  to  the  steady  and  cSicient  eDcouragcment 
of  art  in  thb  country  must  ever  be  tlie  want  of  pemancnce 
in  pri«-ai«  foituoes,  though  there  will  be,  doubtless,  iu  lime  an 
spprcciation  of  really  meritorious  works  llint  nill  prevent  tiicir 
proving  "bad  property,^  in  the  sales  ibat  inevitably  follow  tho 
doniifif  of  an  .American  millionaire-  Until  this  point  iu  tutA" 
,is  reached,  lew  will  purchase  very  costly  works  of  art,  and  until 
>stly,  1.1?.  exquisite,  works  of  art  arc  brought  to  view,  the  public 
lie  for  it  must  grow  slowly.  All  is  progress  here,  however ;  and 
limpruvemeuts  that  would  lag  elsewher**,  wailing  for  tho  entire  con- 
currence of  causes,  here  dart  forward  in  the  most  marreltous  way , 
and  under  what  would  be  total  discouragements  elsewhere.    Doj 
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Tocqnevillc,  indeed,  insists  that  a  democratic  society  will  be  likely 
to  produce  rather  a  great  number  o(  middling  works  tlian  a  few  of 
llio  higliesl  invril.  "  [n  the  coufusion  of  ranks/'  he  saya,  "  crery 
cnc  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes  great  exertions  lo 
succeed  ill  this  object.  Tliis  sentiment,  indeed,  wliicti  is  but 
tuo  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  llic  demo- 
cratic principle,  but  that  principle  applies  it  to  matcriftl  objects. 
Many  of  ihosu  who  had  already  contracted  a  taste  for  the  fiue 
arts  are  iui])overished  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  are  not 
yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that  taste,  al  least  by  imilaiinn ;  and 
the  number  of  consumers  incrca.seK,  but  opuleuc  and  fasilidious 
consumers  become  more  scarce.  The  productions  of  artists  are 
more  numerous,  but  the  merit  of  eacli  production  is  diminished." 
This  oracular  writer,  whose  vaticinations  on  the  New  World 
are  alvavs  wortliy  uf  respect,  did  not,  could  nut,  tiike  into  ac- 
count circumstances  which  hare  arisen  as  unexpectedly  and  ns 
much  without  precedent  as  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
whose  tendencies  lie  aiialyt^ctl  with  so  nuich  philosophical  acumen 
twenty  years  ago.  The  increase  of  wealtli  since  that  lime  has 
been  such  as  no  theories  had  supposed,  and  foreign  travel  has 
become  the  cvery-day  occurrence  among  people  who  do  not  eveti 
belong  lo  the  wealthy  class.  That  proximity  to  Europe  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  thought  would  lend  to  render  the  Americau 
satisfied  with  imported  works  of  art,  has  hut  wanned  liis  taste  and 
incn?ased  bis  knowledge  of  such  productions  to  a  point  which 
will  force  liim  to  attempt  to  become  himself  un  artist.  What  he 
will  originate,  if  originality  be  any  lon^jcr  possible,  remains  to  be 
seen;  what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  to  prorc  that  he  is  not  going 
to  be  satisiied  with  au  occasional  view,  or  au  imperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  Kiu'opcan  galleries. 

We  nnist  hardly  quit  the  Federal  City  without  mention  of  one 
of  its  most  im])ovtRnt  central  advantages,  the  Nalioual  Obser- 
vatory, which  the  country  owes  to  that  ver>'  original  person,  Mr. 
John  Qiiincy  Adums,  who  underwent,  in  his  advocacy  of  it,  an 
amount  of  derision  which  was  almo*t  persecution,  but  which  only 
incited  his  bull-do^f  pertinucity  to  a  more  fixed  deiermtnation. 
Up  to  his  day  ibe  Americans  were  entirely  dependent  on  Europe 
for  nautical  data  and  meteortdogical  observations.  At  present, 
under  the  ciwu  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  whole  round  of  necessary 
inBtrument«,  and  the  skill  required  for  their  best  use,  are  at  home 
and  constantly  occupied  in  valuable  labours.  The  great  equa- 
torial teleacnpe,  in  its  revolving  dome,  is  but  one  of  ihe  grand  and 
costly  appliances  already  collected  in  this  great  building,  which 
scornful  unbelievers  used  to  call  Mr.  Adams"  '*  Lighthouse  in  the 
skies."  " 
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WHO    LOST  AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

a  ^alf  of  onr  (©ton  XS.im. 

Bv   SUIBLKT   BhOORS, 
AOTROB   or   "MIU  TIOLIT   AKD  lirt  omu." 


CHJtPTEB    ILIII. 
L«K   WAT. 

Thk  Minister  was  an  good  as  his  word,  and  Bernard  Carljron 
had  the  satis^Hctiun  of  affpHsinK  Lilian,  abinit  a  vQvk  after  the 
conrersation  bctvrcRn  Sc1n>-nana  the  F.irl,  that  hr  had  received  a 
perroaneot  appointment,  which  was  already  valuable,  and  which 
would,  in  due  official  coureo,  be  exchanged  for  eoniethiiif;  hcltcr. 
He  liad  also  the  internal  comfort  of  rtflcctiiif,'  that  he  owwl  this 
enliri'ly  to  his  own  exertions  in  the  lTi«l-8plitTC  into  which  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Lord  Rookbury,  for  Selwyn,  in  the  uprinht  dis- 
chargo  of  bis  duty,  decmcl  it  right  to  apprise  Carlyon,  that  hia 
fbnner  patron  had  conceived  a  dislike  to  liim,  and  that  his  ad- 
vancement was  by  no  means  to  be  an  additional  item  in  his  debt 
offp-atitnde  to  the  Karl. 

Selwyn,  who  regarded  Carlyon  with  cousiderable  interest,  did 
not  hesitate  to  add  a  few  word*,  rathtr  of  bint  than  uf  remonstrance, 
and  based  uptm  the  story  which  the  Karl  had  compiled,  touchinf^ 
Bernard's  gusceplibility  to  feminine  attraction.  The  Minister  did 
not  give  much  credence  to  the  tale,  aK  presented  to  him,  bein([ 
well  awant  of  his  noble  friend's  talent  for  defamation,  hut  on  the 
supposition  that  where  there  was  so  much  srookc  of  scandal  there 
miglit  he  M>mu  fire  of  fact,  he,  )^)od  naturcdly.  cotniHellt'd  llcniard 
to  increase  his  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  prizes  of  life  by 
concentnitin>;  his  ait<.-ntions.  He  refused  to  say  more,  but  parted 
very  kindly  with  Carlyon,  and  adding  a  hope  that  though  tlieir 
connection  ended^  their  acquaintanceship  niighi  not  do  so;  and 
Carljon,  on  his  side,  exprvascd  a  regret,  which  was  sincere,  at 
resigning  the  employment  which  had  brought  him  into  cunbtant 
and  c-on^dential  tulcreuurse  with  the  high-minded  and  intellectual 
St^itesmnn. 

Despite  what  Selwyn  had  told  him.  Beninrd  determined  to  call 
upon  the  Karl,  and  make  formal  acknowledgment  that  lits  pro- 
motion had  grown  out  of  the  introfluction  originally  given  him  by 
Lord  Koukbury.  The  Earl  received  him  with  much  cordiality, 
having,  in  the  interim  between  that  time  and  his  talk  with  l?elwyn, 
got  over,  not  only  the  rage  in  whieh  we  li-ii  him,  but,  at  lenst,  a 
dozen  succeeding  bursts  of  wrath,  uud  liavmg  'a\so  iitUN<£<\  «\  "^^^ 
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coQclnsion,  that  as  his  evangelical  friend  vould  infallibly  do  what 
hu  had  prorahfd,  there  was  uo  use  in  conk-sting  the  inntter 
further.  So  h\»  Innlship  assured  Carlyon  thai  he  had  never 
entertained  any  douht  of  liis  rising  ns  soon  as  his  talents  should 
become  appreciated,  and  thai  he,  Uie  £arl,  bad  thrrefare  abstaineil 
^m  urfO"!^  njKin  the  Mini.sier  to  attend  to  Heniiird's  interests, 
feeling  that  it  irould  b«  more  gratifying  to  Uie  latter  lo  knoir  chat 
be  was  the  architect  of  hi»  o»  n  furUuies.  In  fact,  therefoTe.  the 
Earl  said,  Bernard  really  owed  hitn  nulhing,  a  statement  lo  which 
the  newIy-appoiiiU'd  Secretar)-  to  the  Salvages  and  Coulingeocies 
Office  gave  ready  axsmt. 

liord  Iloolibiiry  then  began,  more  suo,  lo  discuBii  the  doings  of 
the  Wilmslows,  and  otliers  with  whom  they  u*erc  both  acquainted. 
Bernard  bad  for  some  time  hoard  notliing  o(  the  Aspvn  Court 
family,  the  young  lailieK  having  ceased  to  send  him  thosu  united  ^ 
literaryetTortsofwliicli  we  saw  specimens  in  other  days, and  lie  was  ( 
interested  iu  hearing  bow  ihu  curious  m^aye,  which  he  bad  helped 
to  arrange,  was   proceediog.      L«urd  Ilookbury  was  as  frank  as  ^ 
usnal  wlien  speaking  of  other  people's  afluirti.     Mr.  Wdrnftlow*  ^| 
was,  he  said,  as  great  a  blockhead  aa  ever,  but  his  vices  were  ^^ 
taking  a  more  sullen  aud  selfish  cluiraeler— he  dninls  bard,  and 
squandered  away  a  good  deal  of  uiouct  at  bilHarda  and  other 
amui^eineuts. 

"  Hut  where  does  he  get  ibe  money,  and  whrre  does  be  find  tho 
players?*^  ankcd  Carlyon,  remembering  that  Mulesworth  was  not 
likely  Lo  supply  the  furuier  very  UberaUy,  and  that  Aspen  Court 
woH  at  a  mo»t  iaconvenieQi  distance  from  the  nearest  provincial  ^ 
town  wht-rt;  anything  like  Henry  WilmslowV  act  could  be  found.       H 

"Wd),  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  lend  him  a  good  (leal  of 
money }"  said  t)ic  Karl,  "  and  be  has  bought  a  horse,  and  rides  off 
to  Bristol  nnd  other  )ilnrL-i>,  and  relieves  his  amiable  fmnUy  of  hi» 
society  until  he  gctn  cleiuied  out.'' 

"I  hupe  he  duly  appreciates  your  singular  kjiKlneiw,"  said 
Carlyon,  who  was  hardly  entitled  lo  put,  point  blank,  the  qucsttoDr 
why  Lord  Uookbury  threw  away  his  coin  so  absunlly.  Of  course, 
however,  the  Kiirl  knew  what  be  meant,  and  told  bim  so. 

"  Suppose,"  wild  I^wd  Itonkbury,  "  tliai  I  do  it  to  aonoy  Mr». 
Wilmslow,  who  bates  me.  Or  KUppose  that  I  am  a  belter  Chris- 
tian tlitm  that,  aud  try  lo  render  gowl  for  evil,  by  alluring  Ut-nry 
Wilmslow  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  tbeir  own  quiet  avoc»- 
tions,  instead  of  worrying  tbem  with  bis  vile  ill  temper  aud  viler 
g<H>d  tcnipvr.  Or  suppoM;  thai  he  has  assurud  his  life  in  my 
favour,  and  I  want  bioi  to  break  bis  neck  that  I  may  gel  ujr 
money." 

"  The  last  sujiposition  is  not  impossible,"  said  Bernard,  noi 
over-pleased  with  Uie  Kutra  tone  of  banter,  and  desirous  lo  throw 
iu  a  shot  ia  return. 

"  No,''  Baid  Lord  Rookbnry ;  "  but  it  is  not  ihe  right  one  aAer 
all.  You  know  tliat  1  did  myself  the  honour  of  propi>»irig  lo  Mi^s 
WiUmlnw." 

**  Your  Lordahip  intimated,  one  oveniug,  iliai  you  bad  done  sa" 
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"  Sftft  man.  Cut  jroiir  own  spocinl  rnnfidanle,  Mrs.  Wilnrniloir, 
tuld  yoa  si>  herself,  am\  nii^lililv  clfplorfl  that  such  a  \vickt.*d 
per»un  as  I  am  nhoulil  havu  vikvu  eiich  a  hburly." 

**  You  were  pleciwd  t*>  foUuw  it  up  by  n  ipreaicr  one,  raj  lord,** 
iaiti  Uernard,  "vrhich  cost  lao  some  imrd  ridiDg." 

"  Surely  you  do  noi  gnulge  the  iroulilc  which  made  you  such  a 
hero  in  the  eye*  of  ihc  Asi>en  Court  ladies.  That  (tnlloping  up 
and  delivering  lheu>  from  the  rabhk  thfv  consider  the  most  tna^tni- 
ficcDt  f<-al  vwr  liciinl  til',  i  think  liiilo  Auiy  hiu^  luadu  n  hallad 
ID  which  yoQ  are  cum])ared  to  Si.  Cicorge  ovurthrouing  the  dragon, 
lliu  baluuce  uf  glory  being  rather  in  your  fuvour.  By  tfa**  way, 
yon  ihrcaiened  ihc  ringleader  in  that  brutality  with  your  rengeanca 
and  my  own,  united,  aud  told  bim  he  should  be  ruiDed  and  Urano- 
porled." 

"  1  dans  my  1  did,"  said  Culyon,  **&r  1  was  in  a  reckless 

"  Bui  yon  ought  always  to  kuep  yoiir  promiseB  to  tho  humbler 
^ela»tcs/*  Bjiid  ihc  Karl.  "  It  is  a  doty  wo  owe  them  to  set  an  ex< 
ample  of  adherence  lo  truth.  Aft  yon  proinified  in  my  name,  I 
considered  that  1  was  Lcund  tn  »>e  that  ynur  engagement  was  ful- 
Bllrd,  and  the  pzciloble  tuU-bamster  is  at  pre»etic  under  sentence 
of  irnn.sportation.'' 

"  i  le  w  as  a  great  rufTiiiu,  certainly,"  said  Bernard,  "  but  after  tlio 
cbasliBement  I  inflicted,  I  meaul  lo  have-  dune  with  him." 

"  N«rer  do  things  by  halves.  Ak  mud  as  I  lieard  Uie  dory,  I 
set  a  lawyer  to  work — not  my  solicitor,  of  conrH<,  he  goes  to 
cbnrch,  and  spraks  at  roinKinniiry  meelingK— but  a  struggling 
felluw  with  a  tainted  rianio,  whuM- devotion  to  a  titled  client  would 
make  him  stick  at  nothing.  1  did  not  avk  any  queslions,  but  [ 
lancy  that  certiin  publicuns,  who  nnturally  loved  our  friend  for 
■elling  liquor  without  a  licence,  were  intcresletl  in  inquiring  among 
,tAfir  clients  into  his  defect*  ;  and  if  1  say  that  a  rerj-  abusive  ex- 
ciseman tvati  Hct  u|ion  him,  and  that  he  was  incensed  into  a  savage 
onslftUKht  upon  a  queen's  officer,  I  fancy  I  am  only  tmciug  iome  of 
Uie  8t*5|is  by  which  Wr.  Attorney  SliviT  ennicii  his  guerdou.  You 
nny  be  Kiirc  that  on  the  trials  ctiilence  of  the  genlkonan's  gcnern] 
ominbilitv  was  not  wanting,  and  it  so  happened  that  I  dined  in  ilio 
company  of  the  judge  who  tried  liim.and  incidenlally  bronghl  out 
the  anecdote  of  bis  behaviour  to  the  Miiw  Wilmslows.  His  lord- 
ship, of  course,  could  have  no  judicial  knowledge  uf  this  fact,  but 
he  happens  to  have  datighter?  \vb<>ni  he  worships,  and  I  fear  pi)or 
'Bonuiud^-  was  no  belter  ulf  for  hta  judge's  recollection  of  my  im- 
proving converMltion  over  night.  So  1  hare  saved  your  credit. 
llowerur,  to  speak  of  pluasanter  people,  why  <lon't  you  ask  afier 
the  family  f  or  do  you  hear  so  regtdoily  that  you  have  no  need  of 
any  inlonnation  r" 

'*1  huiv  beard  iiuthing  from  Aspen  Court  for  a  loug  lime,"  said 
Bernard. 

*•  Theseus  hna  abandoned  the  Ariadnes  of  Aspen,  eh  ? "  relumed 
Lord  Ruokbiiry.  '*  Still  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  despite  youV 
devertion,  two  of  the  three  voung  ladies  are  as  well,  and  look  as 
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well  ns  ever.     But  a&  for  the  third''— «nd  Ibe  EurT  spnk?  mn^ 
graveli 


"Kale?"  said  Carivon,  imoluulnrilv, 


Kale  is  the  second,"  said  Lord  Kookbury,  compose 

suppose 


:  secon 
knoiv  bvBt  rrUy  ^'ou  should  instioctit'ely 


dly.   *'You 
w  uvBi  rruv  you  siioum  insuocut'eiy  suppose  thai  Kule  had 
siifll-rvd. 

Carlvnn  did  know  best,  but  be  did  not  know  what  to  BAy,  and 
the  Karl  did  not  help  bim.     After  a  pause,  Ilemard  said. 

"I  hope  nothing  is  seriously  the  nialter  with  poor  little  Amy." 

*'  I  fear,'*  siiid  l^ord  Houkbur)',  **  ihiit  the  poor  child  is  noi  loog 
for  tliiR  world." 

"What!  Amy,"  exclaimed  Hemard,  much  shocked.  "That 
sunshiny  little  face  1"    Ho  slopped  to  hear  more. 

"  A  cloud  has  come  orer  that  sunshine,"  said  theF.arl,  iit  a  lone 
of  real  feeling.  "  iind  I  doubt  whether  a  darker  f^hadnw  bo  not 
approaching  ihstor  than  is  helievcd  at  Aspen  Court.  [  have  seen 
some  sad  businexs  in  uiy  time,  Carlynn,"  he  continued,  "and 
there  is  nut  much  that  I  i>ced  a  physician  should  tell  ine.  But  a 
physician  will  have  lo  tell  a  cruel  story  lo  poor  dear  Mrs.  Wilm- 
slow  before  long." 

"  1l  will  kill  fier,"  said  Carlyon,  in  a  low  voice.  "  She  is  the 
best  moiher  in  the  world,  and  is  devoted  lo  all  llic  girls,  but  little 
Amy  she  idolises." 

*'  And  I  will  tell  you  why,"  said  Lord  Uookbury,  once  more 
speaking  in  the  calm  voice*  of  one  who  analyses  a  subjicl,  but 
without  sympalby.  "Thai  child  was  bom  just  us  the  dream  tliat 
Henry  Wihnslow  was  nnythiug  but  a  selfish  profligate  came  in  an 
end.  Amy  is  the  link  beiwien  her  mother's  happines**  nnd  her 
de.solation.  'Iliat  link  Vi  about  In  be  broktm,  but  Afrs.  Wiliuslnw 
has  too  strong  a  sense  of  duly  to  lot  her  heart  break  with  the 
sorrow." 

Carlyon  listened  with  much  surprise,  as  Lord  Rookbnry  uttered. 
these  sentences.  Bernard  had  never  beard  him  give  so  much 
proof  ihat  he  could  appreciate  a  woman's  iinture  or  her  goodness. 
That  evil  oUl  man,  whi)  had  walked  in  his  reckless  way  over  the 
world's  best  gnrdens,  he  h:«l,  then,  sometimes  uwued  the  beauty  of 
the  dowers  he  had  snatched  and  ca^t  away.  More  often,  porhapSt 
tlian  the  vouoger  man  imagined. 

"  I  behevQ  that  yun  arc  right/'  said  Carlyon,  who  bad  always 
done  justice  to  the  noble  nature  of  Jane  Wilmslow.  "  I  believe 
tlinl  you  are  right,"  he  repeated.  *'  She  will  live  for  her  other 
children.  U'hat  is  it  that  has  fastened  upon  poor  Amy  ?"  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  fur  worhUwoni  and  ambitious  as  he 
was,  there  was  a  place  in  Bernard's  heart  for  some  who  wero 
neither,  and  he  had  kept  little  Amy  there. 

"  It  is,  as  you  will  have  8U)fpo9ed, consumption,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  But  it  is  most  probable  tliat  she  woubl  have  Ktrengtheued,  and 
have  mastered  the  disease,  but  fur  a  fatal  shoik  which  you  will 
well  remember,  and  which,  prostrating  her,  left  hrr  helpless  loo 
long  CO  give  liopc  that  she  could  again  resist  the  old  enemy. 

"The  rright— the  skeleton— the  day  ahu  first  entered'  Aspea 
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Court,"  snid  Caribou,  the  scene  recurring  to  bim  witli  painful 
JiHtinctnt'KN. 

"  Ave,  llic  (rc&k  of  that  m&A  clerjjvmaTi  has  stnick  down  Amy 
Wilnisluw/'  Kaiil  ihe  Karl.  "  i  Wliove,"  hv  added,  savugvly,  "  that 
out!  hafi  till'  coiiMiUtion  of  knowing  Uiat  no  curse  one  could  dcvisu 
coim -ft  up  to  wliat  be  suffers  already,  or  it  irould  be  a  sin  to  speak 
of  bim  witbout  au  execration  " 

"  lie  is  irresponsible,"  said  Carlyon,  wiib  a  pitying  n  colK'ction 
of  Kustace  Trevelyan,  and  It  inav  bC)  softened  by  another  recol- 
lection— that  he  bad  met  bim  iu  tbe  society  of  Lilian. 

"  Nobody  is  irresponsible,  sir,"  said  the  Karl,  relapsing  into  one 
nf  bis  H-ayward  fils.  "  Amy  Mill  die,  and  that  inan  will  have 
killed  her,  and  I  wish  it  wen-  left  to  me  lo  settle  whether  lii.i  stari- 
mg  and  whimpering  .should  nave  his  neck  fruuj  the  gulloHS." 

Carlvon  did  not  deem  ihi-s  oiiihreak  worth  a  reply,  and  [x>rd 
llookburr,  incensed,  mended  matters  with  another. 

*'  Or  if  he  is  irrusi>onsible,"  said  the  Karl,  '*  his  respoubibility 
must  be  transferred  to  somebody  else.  There  arc  a  pricitL  and  a 
niece,  I  understand,  who  have  charge  of  him.  Where  wore  they, 
when  he  was  dcvi&ing  ih  it  infuiuuus  ']cui  The  death  of  pour 
Amy  is  chargeable  unon  tlic  beads  of  thai  priest  and  of  the  girl/' 

*'  Yon  talk  atrocious  folly,  and  you  know  it,  Lord  Rookburr," 
said  Carlyon,  with  bis  face  in  a  Qaxae  at  this  reference  to  Lilian. 
**  It  woidd  bo  eTen  more  reasonable  to  lay  the  poor  child's  fate  to 
your  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  detaining  her  arid  her  sisters  at 
Kooktoo,  and  exposing  them  to  the  rul1iani;Bm  you  were  buasting 
yon  had  punished." 

It  was,  we  know,  one  of  this  strange  old  man's  characleristicB, 
that  in  the  midst  ufone  of  bis  vilc»t  tempers  lic  cuuld  he  suddenly 
brought  to  bis  senses,  if  the  individual  whom  be  assailed  confronted 
biro  «ilh  an  audacity  like  liis  own.  It  was  not  Uiat  be  was  in 
.the  BligbtcKt  degree  cowed,  but  he  liked  to  see  self-assertion.  His 
tune  immedintt-ly  altered. 

**  r  should  be  very,  very  sorry  lo  think  «o,  Bernard.  The 
detaiuing  ihem  at  my  house  was  a  whim,  but  it  did  no  more  than 
a  rainy  evening  would  have  done,  and  on  the  whole,  1  believe  tbey 
Were  mure  amused  than  annoyed." 

**'l'hcir  mother  reganled  the  affair  differently,"  said  Bernard, 
indignantly. 

"  And  under  what  impression  ahe  did  to,  you  know  best,"  re- 
torted Lord  Kookbur}'.  "1  am  indebted  tu  yuu  for  having  led 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  bcbe^-e  that  I  had  invited  her  daughter  to  a 
house  where  someWdy's  presence  implied  contamination,  you 
being  well  aware,  not  only  that  I  am  incapable  of  such  an  out- 
rage upon  ordinary  decency — (I  don't  speak  of  monds,  I  have 
no  morals,  and  never  pretended  to  any)— but  yon,  1  say,  know- 
ing perfectly  welt  that  the  only  person,  not  n  uieuial,  living  at 
Uookinn  U'oods,  was  little  Lurlinc,  whom,  moreover,  I  took 
especial  care  that  they  should  not  see." 

**  Vonr  lonlship  utterly  mistakes  and  misstates  the  c&fSf'  aaid 
Bemanl.     "1   never  exchanged  a  word  with  Mrs.  Wilnulow  on 
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'£  "■  'i.i  ^wsfFnw^  %^  THi^riuw  i-^^^  af  ■■cb  inrention," 
Tmiiiii    3H(dv. 

-  V. !-  L~  «d  ri»  ZmL  mnaanm^  ^Of  eevse  I  maj  bare 
n9Hcx  Txraef  tt  -e^Qme  sih  wi«  M&iiA  Am*  cane  ioto  my 
j»*L  TIB  II  -nm  ioni^  jt  mw  n  jafc««  iSr  awl  nagentleman- 
^ne  :o  Limu  -x.  ?:aF  jk  ^Bmi  'TC  «MBf  Sfc  woald  be  destrored 
'J  a.  "eskrw  -vse  -31  'tp  «  misaiKiu  iff  v  maA  a^vmt  you  the  fic- 
iMitm-  -rj^  rjmDtnvx  m-  b»  •Hiusuiiiunmc* 

-  "V~?  ■•'cc  ^naicnir  if  »  zrtp-er  iiaiii  1  "^  swrf  Caritou.  "Settiog 
iKue  T3ate<'>fr  1^  smr'imett  qbw  mn*  I  wA  jvar  lordship 
wht:«b«r  J  3K*-nc3i  aan  -s  11  tfZnnntin*  at  Aspca  Court?  " 

■*  Nil."'  ■*a»t  Ljm  l<«Kb«ir*'.  ■*  j^r  Jfr*.  WllHuluHr  does  not  seo 
an;  i«ii?!r — ir  as*  -^^il  3«it  ?nKr  if^^^if  M  befie«i  that  she  sees 
it  Of  .-jiir«e.  I  ■«CTin™r  -rFurit  3ur»3T  itr*T9e  it.  ladeed.  han!ened 
.K-  i  nn  3.'  'jtu^  ftner  ^M-niif's  s^omesw  I  wj^d  saoner  suffer  some 
TvrHJuui   jon  'zian  znocrpr  :im  ^isk.  cc*  cn-aki^  Ae  wiatter  to 

~  Y-et  3C  TuuTM  tij  be  (i-Tw."*  «ai*£  Bermrd.  voaniglT.  "  And 
t6««.  ^'  cttrr?  «a«jaiu  be  a  caoace  cc  <a«^«  ber.  and  ve  tbroir  that 
co-JBOt  iwa* — "* 

"■1  3a»w  trhMK^  '7f  tktt"'  «ai*i  ti»e  Eari.  '*Bo*  I  teD  too  % 
Tmirv.  P^raar-i-  uac  t  ci^tr-.-c  ja-i  wiH  cot  &«  that  woman,  who 
>js  "j»;«i  cvateii  iTinwa  j»  hihSy  in  tb?  worfd  as  erer  created 
woMii  w**«  aoii  Bed  Ii.;r  rituS  acotSKr  W-jw  i«  to  descend  upon 
Srt--  I  iuw"^  mkrui  a  wmaoa's  orriaa:,  and  diDerng  to  one,  and 
T-.'i»-a;  iijac  '.-ne's  crit;hT  will  kiS  ber.  and  all  that — I  hare  seen 
t.x^  Bitnra  }i  t< — fb<v  vosiIt  it  »  f:t  np.  and  bow  I'tttle  it  has  to  do 
"r.iz  ±ii\r'nir  hox  ser  seufeboe-ss :  bat  I  will  not,  at  mr  time  of 
It^.  viIImm'T  ■axvrr.^  the  actoal  sofierin^  of  looking  at  the  qaietly 
borne  a«o"T.  wh'ca  I  liwfsee  will  soon  be  read  in  Mrs,  WiJmsIow's 
£acv.  Daaii  vrv  it  I  can,  or  ttiU,  then,''  said  Lord  Rookbnrr,  with 
unus-ual  enphasis. 

IWmard.  ve  hare  stea,  bad  little  regard  for  his  noble  friend, 
and  small  belief  in  bis  siDceritr,  bat  the  tone  and  manner  of 
Lord  Rookburr  made  it  impossible  to  doabt  that  for  once  be  was 
giving  utterance  to  bis  feelings. 

"  A  friend  of  such  a  woman  ooght  to  make  any  sacrifice  o(  his 
own  comfort  for  her  sate,"  said  Bernard.  "After  what  your 
lordsljp  has  said,  I  bare  made  up  my  mind." 

"  You  propose  to  go  to  Aspen  Court,  and  inform  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
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of  ber  child'*  dsnj^.     It  wuiiM,  no  doub(,  h«  doing,  I  will  not 
Mv  a  kiii<liiL-!i>i,  bul  fioiiK-ltiitig  liigiicr.     I  tuiy,  wmitfictv.tWy,  Ber* 

rd,  thai  I  lionoiir  you  for  DiidorlaLing  Llii&  work.     Will  you 
^lake  a  buggettion  from  tuc?" 

**  AsfturMllr."  »id  Ctrljron. 

"  Let  the  \-)Mt  answer  two  purposes.  TaVe  down  with  yon  a 
fir8l-nit«  phyician,  but  do  not  let  him  make  hi«  erraud  knoirii 
until  he  tiat^,  unohservcil.  examined  the  })Qor  child,  aiid  until 
}-oii  hnvc  prctiiirrd  Mre.  Wilmttlow.  You  mv.  not  in  the  highest 
favour  uitli  Witnifttuw  hinisvlf." 

"  1  aiu  happr  to  imy  I  am  not.''  Kiid  Upinard. 

"  Kxaclly.  Rut  it  in  a»  well  to  avoid  unpleas.intne«i.  Wilm- 
■low  will  ob(^y  any  dirccttr-nH  from  me  ax  implinitly  an  (he  block* 
lead's  nature  will  alluw.  I  will  dvMTf  bim  to  bu  especially  civil  to 
you,  nnd  tn  ynur  cnmpnnion,  who  lins  cnnic,  by  my  dnsire,  tn  look 
■t  Aipvn  Court,  fur  reaftnns  whivb  Wilmklow  will  understand,  or 
think  he  docs.  That  will  ■L'cun;  bim  [H;rri:^ct  CrL-cdum  of  action, 
and  you  can  manage  the  rest.  Does  any  parucular  name  occur  to 
you  as  lliat  of  the  man  you  would  take  doMii  p" 

"  I  am  rather  iutimale  with  Rockbrook,"  said  CorlyoD.  "  If  be 
would  ^o,  he  is  precisely  the  man." 

'*  Fooh— we'll  make  \m  rcfniml  imposBihlt^,"  said  the  Earl,  op«n* 
ing  a  cabinet,  and  laking  out  a  cbeque^book.  *'  He  is  a  fiivt-rate 
fellow,  and  will  do  what  auy  sccouu'rate  fellow  would  be  afraid 
to  do,  nanwly,  lend  bimarlf  to  the  Utile  deception  without  fear  of 
compromising  his  dignity." 

The  Karl  wruLn  two  cheques,  one  for  a  maguiScent  fee,  and  the 
other  for  a  smntlcr  amount. 

"1'hat  for  Kockbrouk,"  he  said^  showing  the  sum  to  Carlyou, 
"and  this  plense  lo  nae  for  expenses.  Nay,"  he  said,  earneftl)}-, 
**  you  will  confer  a  rcrv  great  obligation  upon  mo  by  letting  m« 
fee]  thai,  though  too  great  a  coward  lo  do  this  myself,  1  have,  in 
Romu  degree,  assioted  you  in  doing  it.  Put  it  up,  it  is  nni  worth 
a  second  word.  I  suppose  that  you  can  Icare  town  to-uiorrow. 
Not  befurc,  because  I  think  my  letter  to  Wiliuilow  should  precede 
you — it  will  prevent  his  wife's  Iwjing  talien  by  surprise  at  your 
arrival.  You  bcMtntc  as  to  that?  Pray  be  frank,  1  fear  that  you 
have  some  good  reason." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  thought  which 
traversed  llcmard's  brain.     What  he  luiid  was, 

"It  jiisl  seems  to  mo  an  pos^nble  that  Mr.  Wilmslow,  regarding 
the  pri)]Kised  visil  as  one  of  busmen,  might  nut  keep  the  young 
ladies  nt  home.  I  don't  know  whether  ttx-y  have  made  any  ac- 
quaintance ui  the  immediate  neighbuurhuod,  but — " 

*'You  are  a  very  clever  man,  Bernard,"  said  the  Karl,  **  and  it 
is  only  my  sge  that  gives  me  the  advantage  over  vou.  1  have  it^. 
however,  at  that  price,  And  1  sec  what  you  mean,  but  will  not  say. 
1'liG  second  Miss  Wtlmslow's  pride  has  been  rousod  b?  finding 
that,  though  she  cares  very  much  for  yon,  yonr  atTeclious  are 
placed  elsewhere,  and  you  think  that  ddicacy  will  scare  her  away 
wbcn  slie  hears  tliat  you  ore  coming,  and   that  she  will  tako  a 
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sister  with  her.  Now,  my  word  for  it,  she  viQ  remaiu  and  cnn- 
frout  jou." 

"At  all  cvenls,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  indiBjiDsed  to  priiloa;; 
the  discussion,  "  I  atii  glad  thai  your  lordship  bas  ulcartrr  vicwH 
OD  a  curlaiu  poiut  than  you  had  when  I  lirst  visited  Rookton 
Woods." 

"  Not  a  bit  clearer,"  said  the  Karl.  "  I  told  yon  thcu  that  iho 
youny  lady's  heart  wag  yours — those  were  my  word*.  I  see  uo 
reason  for  n'lractiiig  them.  Yuu  may  marry  her  now  if  you  like. 
It  would  please  her  mother — it  would  ccrtaiidy  please  herself; 
and  RS  for  that  blatant  asa,  who  would  be  your  esteemed  father-in- 
law,  he  must  do  as  1  please.  Only,  if  you  do  make  tlie  marriage, 
you  must  keep  j'our  wife  out  of  llio  Ft)ri«ler  wft,  iis  1  doubt 
M'hether  Miss  Kate  and  Polly  Ma}*nard  would  altogether  fraternise, 
or  aororise,  or  whatever  the  word  is." 

"  1  admire  the  case  with  which  your  lordship  turns  from  a  grave 
subject  lo  a  light  one,"  said  C'arlyou,  "  but  I  cannot  just  now 
imitate  it,  fur  1  am  sincerely  grieved  at  what  1  liave  buanl  to-day. 
I  will  sec  Rockbi-ook  at  once.  1  think  I  shall  just  be  in  dmc  to 
catch  him  at  St.  Vilus's  Hospital,  where  he  viMta." 

"  I  talk  as  others  think,"  said  the  Earl.  "  My  dear  young  friend, 
we  should  all  go  mad  in  one  day  if  we  gave  anything  the  continuous 
attention  whirh  it  is  deemed  decorous  lo  nfl'ecl  in  speech.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  the  eye  filted  for  half  an  hour,  as  iho 
'briun,  and  lucky  for  us  that  it  is  so.  ilroach  that  theory  to  the 
students  at  SuVilus's,  and  good  bye." 

Rut  Carlyou  recurred  very  often,  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  to 
the  bright  face  and  fearless  eyca  of  poor  little  Amy,  and  thought 
sadly  of  her  merry  laugh  being  hushed  for  ever.  Some  of  us  may 
bare  thrown  our  hearts  open  to  a  little  fairy  of  the  kind,  and  she 
has  dwelt  therein,  saucily,  am)  as  she  picnsed;  and  one  day  we 
have  learned  that  our  fairy  has  become  an  angel — perhaps  one 
mnrniur  may  be  forgiven  us  where  she  is  gone — but,  most  surely, 
those  who  harv  loved  the  cbilt)  will  forgiru  it  in  one  another. 
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Most  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  lires  arc  of  our  own  making,  an 
old  truth,  illustrated  in  the  position  in  which  we  left  Mr.  Paul 
Chci|uerbent  at  tliu  chisu  of  the  last  chajiter  of  his  history. 
Wilhuut  duelling  upon  the  undertaking  in  which  he  hod  engaj^ed 
himself,  and  which  Wiis  nuL  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  lead 
lo  an  honourable  or  prjfitahle  result,  so  far  as  Paul  was  concerned, 
tliu  Tcry  last  steps  which  he  had  taken  mfttcrially  conduced  to 
render  his  overthrow  more  disastrous  titan  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

H(!  had  closed  the  street  door  of  the  house,  and  h'ld  thereby 
excluded  ilic  poller,  tialtou.     Ami  he  had  lied  by  the  leg,  to  an 
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armchair,  the  only  olhcr  ptrson  in  the  plact*, except  hiniBclf.  Hi« 
own  precautions,  iherelbw,  increased  the  chances  against  him.anj 
when  the  creature  Ihat  had  occupied  the  (ttrong-roc>ni  dashed  forth 
upon  him,  and  hroiighl  him  to  the  ground,  his  situation  hecaine 
perilouf)  in  the  extreme,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  beyond 
Lall  aid,  came  upon  him  so  pim-i'dully  as,  in  combination  with  the 
F'frifrht,  to  deprive  him  ol'coMseifiuttiiefiK. 

There  were  doubtlijxs  many  very  bad  things  in  that  lawyer's 
ttrong-room,  but  there  was  nothing  quite  bo  ovil  att  Paul,  in  the 
few  mmnenta  between  his  opening  tlie  door  and  being  thus  pro- 
strated, had,  ]ierhap8,  belicrcd.  Those  who  have  done  us  the 
honour  to  read  this  nairutive  from  the  com  men  cement,  and  whosu 
patience  aiul  forbearance  will  ere  lon^  be  rewarded  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  will  remember  our  mcntinning  that  Mr.  Molc^worth 
had  a  partner  named  Pcokridne,  wbi*  resided  at  Norwood, 
and  there  kept  a  menagerie,  wherewith  hu  frightened  himself 
and  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Pcnkridgo  used  to  haunt  the  docks 
.and  other  quarters  where  he  was  likely  to  pick  up  additions  Co 
ihiK  collection,  and  used,  of  course,  Ui  he  fearmlly  cheated  by  guile- 
less sailors  who  had  brought  orcr  the  animals  as  pets,  sailors 
who  never  made  a  voyage  in  their  lires,  and  who  bought  for' 
triRing  prices,  of  country  showmen,  creatures  for  which  the 
confiding  Hcnkridgc  was  happy  to  pay  formidable  sums.  It 
was  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the  mild,  neat  Mr.  Penkridgo 
seated  upon  one  of  the  narrow  hard  boards  which  serro  for  H>'ais 
in  the  hotels  of  Raielitli;  Highway,  and  surrounded  by  four  or  five 
dirty,  craAy,  crimp-like  fellows,  the  party  lisleiiing — Penkridge  all 
fiiith,  tlie  confederutes  with  approval  — to  a  clumsy  yam  (ouehiug 
the  capture  of  the  animal  which  the  ai'omey  was  just  then  buy- 
ing. Few  of  Mr.  Punkridge's  quadrupeds  ha<l,  according  to  the 
sellers,  killed  less  than  six  or  seven  men ;  and  the  aggregate 
slaughter  which  the  united  menagerie  must  have  committed 
lamoug  hi'1)iU:<i<i  natives  and  gallant  officers  in  ihc  Queen's  and 
Company's  ser^-ice  was  frightful.  His  last  piuxliase,  however^ 
that  of  a  striped  hyena— budc  lair,  as  we  have  seen,  to  deserve  a 
ferocious  reputation ;  though,  as  it  hap|H.'ned,  thjs  had  been 
bought  on  the  strength  of  iis  genileness  to  its  owner,  the  gentle- 
man whom  Paul  had  tied  by  tlio  leg.  Mr.  Fonkndue  bail  pur- 
chased  il  too  late  in  the  day  to  receive  it  at  Norwood,  and  a 
happy  idea  had  suggcbtud  it^ietf  (or  its  lodgment  in  the  meantime. 
7'he  keeper,  under  whose  ere  and  short  iron  slick  il  was  reallv  do- 
cile, had  been  brought  to  the  ofhce,  to  be  received  for  the  night, 
and  dispatched  with  his  interesting  charge  to  Norwood  in  the 
moniitig,and  the  porter  coneeired  tbe  notion  that  the  strnng-rmun 
would  be  a  capital  place  of  security  for  the  beast.  GuUon  had 
showu  much  utteulion  to  the  plebeian  Van  Amburgh,Bnd  had  gono 
forth  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  when  Mr.  C'heqnerbeni's  ill  for- 
tune led  him  to  the  door  of  tlic  mansion.  It  is  sad  to  tliink,  too, 
Uiat  Mr.  Oultr>n*5  Kindnesa  was  not  well  rewarded  ;  for,  on  thai  per- 
[Bun's  returning  with  the  materials  fur  Kapper,and  finding  the  door^l 
vhich  he  had  left  ajar,  closed  nguinU  him,  he  had  no  resource  but 
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knocking.  In  this  he  h&<\  to  persovpre  for  a  lonR  time  in  rim 
but  Rt  l«$t  (lie  iK)i<«e  arousfd  tho  wUd-bea^tt  man.  who,  Ktariing  up, 
wrafi  hroui^ht  to  liie  t!n>niKl,  chair  and  all,  by  Paul's  donee.  As 
soon  as  he  could  extricAtf!  himself,  which  process  he  asnaied  by 
a  aeries  of  cbtnce  conimiDationn,  he  bluaaerud  tu  ihc  door,  ana 
cpeuiiig  it,  he  admitted  the  person  wliom  Jic  Hiipposrd  to  have 
played  a  practical  joke  npon  him,  and  with  oni.-  ircll-delivered  bh)w 
floored  his  aMoni^hed  host.  Thu  two  men  wrangled  and  quarrclh-d 
for  some  tioie;  but  at  len);th  the  tnitli  dawned  ufKin  ihotn  that  a 
third  partr  must  ha%'e  minuted  in  the  business;  and  search  being 
toade,  Paul  naft  found,  to  their  great  eoDSteroatioii,  lying Bcnscle«s 
in  the  distant  office,  the  hyena,  which  had  abandoned  him  after  the 
first  bilis  croitchinj^  on  a  shelf,  amid  old  declarations,  and  pleas, 
and  other  fangs  of  its  relatives,  "  the  furred  law  cats."  l*anl  was 
reowred  tollie  j'orter's  bed;  and  as  soon  as  the  othcni  had  arranged 
the  bischood  by  which  the  ]>orter'8  abandonniinl  uf  biit  post  was 
to  be  screened,  a  surgeon  was  fetched.  Mr.  ('hcquetbent  was  ftoon 
restored  to  coiiwiousness ;  but  the  wounds  ho  had  recnired  were 
Hrrious,  and  would  probably,  the  doctor  thought,  be  attended  by 
violent  indaniination.  Ouiet  and  constant  care  were  pronounced 
nbMilutely  necessary ;  and,  after  some  deliberntion.  the  aristocratic 
Panl  Chequerbcnl,  whose  own  bcwildrmient  luft  him  small  roica 
ia  the  debate,  was  actually  reuioved  to  ^t.  Vitus's  Hospital. 

His  reception  at  that  establishment  was  sontewhai  more  agree*  ■ 
able  than  be  had  ex)^ected  ;  for  he  had  some  uneasy  misgivings 
Wst  the  whole  forces  of  the  hospital,  including  three  or  four  duc< 
Mws  of  gnu  WeM  Knd  repute,  would  l>o  turned  out  to  welcome 
Imt*  and  that  bis  misfortunes,  as  retailed  by  the  latter,  would 
fcrabh  a  theme  lor  the  conrersution  of  the  metropolis.  But  8l 
Viins's  did  not  ofipear  to  share  in  Mr.  Chrquerbent's  estimate  of  ' 
bis  o<nt  importance ;  and  aAer  a  brief  examination  by  the  house-  ■ 
mmcn.  wbo  ciM&tnBd  the  ritw  of  tbe  medical  man  first  called 
ik,  Paul  waa  wsiitiA  lo  tbe  "  Galen  Ward,"  and  deposited  in  one 
of  »ixlc««  SMttB,  OKl^alats,  rloanly-lookiug  beds  which  stood  in 
rro  iu««  ia  ike  fbnMl*  Ttllow>wiilled  ehaniber;  the  whole  pro> 
f  iJti.  I^Ei>C  pl"t<'  in  the  nio«t  quiet  manner,  and  the  ofliciaU 
artii^  a«  coa^oavdly  as  if  they  were  hi  the  habit  of  seeing  aristo* 
vnts  ealMi  bv  hraoast  Tlie  faard-fsced  nurse  garo  Paul  ratlier  a 
krw  |E(aK<t.  WMC^  w*s  ptubably  soiisfactory,  for  she  proceeded  to 

Cy  hia*  wH  «a]j  tbe  orditum'  atteutiocn  »he  oned  to  a  patient, 
a  otbcvs  by  BO  BMBM  of  Tontiite,  and  which  credible  witncsseB 
MOM*  oi  iW  boafttia)  iMnaa  rmerrrs  for  those  who  have  the  power 
aiHl  the  will  to  be  gimtvAll.  Air.  Chequcrlient,  indeed,  aware  of 
Uu*  peculiarity,  took  an  np{K>rtimity  of  apprising  her  that  he  was 
k  goitlnMin  ;  smI  vm  somewhat  comforted  in  his  affliction  by  her 
amnrillg  Uau  with  a  smile,  tliat  ther*-  was  no  need  to  tell  her  that. 
Moivov«r,  tbe  Galen  Ward  happened  at  that  time  to  be  about  half 
emmr,  and  out  of  the  ^evcn  or  eight  other  patienis  only  one  bad 
an  uupleaMut  peculiarity. 

Id  tlie  iilooin  of  ibe  wanl,  Paul  had  ample  leisure  for  appro' 
priatc  meditation,  and  he  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  review 
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in  rerwjt  adrenlnren  ami  pencral  position ;  bnl  wm  diverted  from 
a  (liyjpuM-iunal*'  ^u^^l■y  linTfuf  bv  llie  continual  recurrence  of  irri- 
taitng  fu-elingft  uhoncrcr  Carlyon  and  Angela  became  (he  Bubjoct 
of  hi»  t)iou((hl«.  Finatlv,  he  resolved  to  send  for  Uc>'U'oodr 
tmd  explain  that  he  had  been  (ronndcd  tn  nndcavonrinff  to  dis- 
charge the  priesL's  bidding;  and  Rhonly  after  forming  thia  Teso- 
lutioii,  be  lell  into  an  unea^^y  6leep. 

lit?  was  wiiKeiied,  after  a  coii|))c  of  boiirs,  by  feelinf;  hanria  tra- 
reniing  his  penmn  tiglilly  from  head  to  foot^  panning  at  inten-als 
in  their  cnur)>d.  Arotuitnit  himitelf,  be  conhl  make  out,  by  the 
dim  light  burning  in  the  ward,  that  a  rcry  tall  figure,  in  white,  was 
sunding  by  hia  bedside.  Hpfore  he  could  tiltcr  a.  word,  Uic  figure 
bent  down  and  irbiKpercd,  earnestly, — 

"  Don't  itpeak,  sir,  or  you'll  be  diimppointed  in  your  order." 

"  "WliHt  order  ? — what  are  you  udking  nboni  ? — who  arc  you  ? — 
and  what  do  you  wanif"  demandt;d  I^uu),  in  ibe  agitation  of  one 
who  ia  auddenly  roused. 

^  Ilitsh,  sir;  pray  do,"  said  ibe'fignrc,  looking  round  with  much 
apprehension.  "  I've  measured  'cm  all  but  you,  and  I  sboubl  l>e 
Ter^'  aorry  to  disappoint  a  gi^nllcman."  And  by  ilua  time  Paul 
could  SCO  that  hia  companion  was  o  cadarerousdooking  man,  who 
held  a  tu-o-foot  rulp  in  ht»  band. 

**  Five  ten  1  made  yon,  sir ;  but,  to  be  comfortable  and  correct, 
we  *ll  go  orer  it  again."  And,  before  Paul  could  remonstrate, 
the  rule  glided  along  bis  body,  Lbe  measurer  pausing  at  the  feet* 
and  ap|>arently  considering  irheiher  he  Khould  allow  anything 
extra. 

*'  We'll  say  six,  sir,  Bnyhow,"  said  lbe  man.  **  Co]>per  nailsi 
shields,  and  handles,  of  course.  And  what  vrill  you  pleuMi  to  have 
in  ihe:  inscriptioD  i     When  did  you  obiit  ?" 

**  When  did  I  do  what?"  said  Paul,  believing  himself  listening 
to  the  nonseiMC  of  a  dream.  **  Obi  it — what's  that?  Obi,  or 
Thrr«  Fingered  Jack,"  be  muttered.  "  But  1  must  be  asleep ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  either ;  and  tbi«  fellow  is  real,"  be  addod,  giring 
the  man  a  push. 

•' Obiit  is  Latin,  air,  IVo  heard,"  whispered  the  man,  in  a 
humble  lone. 

**  And  if  it  is,"  said  Paul,  incensed,  "  you  need  not  come  to 
one's  bedside  tu  the  middle  of  iJio  night  to  tell  one  that.  Ite  off 
with  you ;   1  believe  you  are  mad."  . 

**  I  have  bad  that  fuiid  lo  me  many  a  lime,  n'w*  said  llie  man, 
still  %*ery  humbly ;  "  but  it  makes  nn  odds  whtm  I  know  quite  diC 
fereni.  Will  ynu  be  pleased  to  name  yt^ur  date,  sir,  and  it  shall  be 
put  in  eorreel." 

**  WhatdaiOf  confound  yonJ"  said  Paul,  sitring  op  in  bed  in 
it  wratb. 

Nay,  sir,  nay,  that  don't  took  well,"  said  the  other,  laying  Pnnl 
boek,  and  keeping  him  straightly  slrelcbed  out.  "  There,  sir, 
that 's  the  way  we  should  lie."  And  with  bis  hand  on  Mr.  Cbe- 
querbcnt's  chest,  the  other  held  him  down,  despite  bis  struggles, 
but  continued  to  address  bim  deferentioUy. 
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"  U  rou  would  only  mention  ibe  date,  sir,  I  could  be  going 
about  my  work." 

"  What  date,  once  more  F"  demanded  Pan!,  fiiriouslj*. 

"  When  you  was  pleoiied  to  die,"  said  the  other.  "  I  hare 
measurod  you,  and  you  shall  have  u  home  any  time  you  please  to 
appoint.  Here's  my  card,  sir.  They  call  ub  extortionate,  but 
yuur  respected  executors  will  have  no  reasuii  to  complaiu  of  my 
charges.* 

'*  A  madman— a  madman,"  tdiouted  Paul,  nearly  frightened  out 
of  bis  senses.  "  Here,  take  him  away — lock  him  up — manacle 
him,  somebody." 

But  llio  monifut  he  raised  his  roicc,  the  other,  with  the  cunning 
of  insanity,  threw  himself  on  the  Uoor,  and  crept  away  so  rapidly 
to  his  own  bed,  tlial  tlie  drowsy  eyes  of  the  nurse,  who  was 
awakened  by  Paul's  slioutinfj,  failed  to  delect  his  movements. 
Paul's  explaimlioiis  tu  her  wi-re  received  iudnlf^ently — more  iudul- 
^'Uiitly  than  a  plebeian  patient's  would  have  been  under  similar 
circuniatonccs;  but  she  evidently  disbelieved  bis  slorj-,  and 
smoothing  the  bed*clotbcs,  told  him  to  go  to  sleep  asrain.  (or  that 
he  bad  bad  nu  ugly  dream.  Jo  please  him,  she  walked  ruuud  the 
ward;  but  if  one  niau  was  more  fni^i  asleep  tbaii  another,  il  was 
the  individual  who  had,  as  Mr.  Cbcqncrhent  asiierted,  come  to  hia 
bedside.  He  was,  in  fact,  snoring.  I-'inding  the  nurse  not  only 
incredulous,  but  indiKposed  to  cuniust  tlu-qut'Cition,  Paul  requested 
her,  for  bis  comfort,  to  place  near  his  band  a  small  thin  poker 
which  he  had  observed  in  the  ward;  and  tliis  she  did,  remarking, 
as  if  be  ha»l  been  a  child, — 

""  There 'ft  iUi  pretty  poker,  then.  Il  shall  beat  the  hobgoblins, 
il  shall.  NoM-  go  to  sleep."  And  the  good  advice  she  gave, 
she  speedily  proved  that  ^hc  was  not  above  taking. 

Paul,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  quietly  look  the  poker,  and 
concealed  it,  on  his  ri^ht  band,  under  the  bedclotbi.'S.  He  then 
waited  ilic  further  movements  of  the  man  who  bad  disiurbefl  bitn. 
This  watch  was  long,  for  the  cunning  of  the  other  prevented  bis 
moving  a  fmger  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Then,  he  rose  slightly, 
and  looked  steahbily  round  the  ward,  and  at  last,  stealing  from 
his  bed,  he  proceeded  lo  repeat  what  he  had  probably  done 
before  approaching  Paul.  1'he  latter  could  !>ee  him  gbding  from 
bed  lo  bed,  aud  tulently  measuring  the  inmate  of  each — as  Ibr  bis 
cofBn— noting  on  a  card  the  result  of  each  calculation.  Bnl 
though  be  looked  wistfully  at  l^aul's  bed,  he  seemed  lo  hare 
an  instinctive  fear  of  again  attempting  lim  otiertition  from  which 
he  had  been  scan^d,  and  dually  he  returned  to  his  own  couch. 
Weary  with  pain,  Paul  at  lenglb  could  keep  walcb  no  longer, 
and  again  he  dropjvcd  off  into  slumber,  this  lime  heavier  iban 
the  last.  The  maniac,  unsatisfied,  was  more  wnkefid,  and 
just  before  dawn,  be  resolved  on  u  renewal  of  bis  attempt.  Again 
Paul,  in  his  shiep,  fell  the  measuring  rule  traveniing  him,  but  he 
could  not  rouse  himself  to  give  tlic  alarm  or  the  coup  he  had 
nie(litat'--(l.  The  man  compk-t'-'d  li is  work,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
detected  the  poker  lying  beaide  Paulj  who  was  suflicienily  disturbed 
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to  be  ablf?  to  hear  him  diiiIUt  a  curse  fipon  the  carelessness  of  the 
<M-xtoit,  who  hnd  left  one  of  Ink  tool»  Ivitif!  about.  He  then  stole 
iiway.  S'hortly  atturwards  the  nurse  made  her  round,  and  I'aul, 
CDiDpletoly  u'ukcued  by  her  treail,  called  her  to  the  bed-aide,  and 
mid,  in  a  whisper — 

**Nqw.  niirrie,  will  you  believe  me?  That  fellow  has  been 
here  again,  and  has  taken  away  the  polter,  and  has  got  it  in  his 
bpd." 

I'umin^t:  suddenly,  the  nurse's  eye  caugiit  a  slight  movemenl 
in  lh<>  conch  of  tlie  ntlier  man. 

'*  Pooh,  pooh  !  dreaming  again,'*  iihe  Raid,  lond  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  monomaniac.  "It  is  nearly  morning — get  one  more 
sound  steep  Itcforo  the  light  comes  in  ;  and  don*t  talk  any  more 
nonsense.  Nobody  has  been  awake  except  yourself."  She  then 
placed  u  fingiT  on  Paul's  lip,  ami  retired. 

In  a  few  minutes  three  staln'art  servaniR  of  the  hospital  entered, 
wearing  list  s)ip)>crs,  »o  that  a  rootfall  might  not  be  heard.  Tliey 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  as  by  preconcert,  lt>  the  bed  of  llie  maniac, 
and  btTore  he  could  offer  the  slightest  rebalance,  be  wag  in  the 
stringent  embrace  of  a  siraii-\i'aisicofit ;  hi»  legs  were  strapped 
togflher,  and  be  was  home  away.  He  uttere<l  no  cry,  but  just 
as  he  was  conveyed  tlin)ugh  Uiu  door,  he  &aid  in  a  loud,  but 
respectful  tone— 

*'  Vou  see,  genllcnicq,  tliat  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  you  should  not 
gel  your  coffins  in  lime." 

**  We  could  have  no  idea  that  he  was  in  that  sort  of  way," 
said  tlie  iniFKB  to  Paul.  "  He  was  always  quite  quiet,  and  look 
his  medicine  YtW  a  lamb.  Hr  was  in  the  nndcriitking  lino  of 
business.  But  pntting  one  thing  and  another  together,  1  shouldn't 
wonder,  now,  il'  he  bado't  been  uioasuring  the  ward  tor  their  cufiius 
ever}'  night  for  the  lasl  three  weeks."  This  was  an  unguanled 
admission  for  the  vigilant  lady  to  make,  hut  Paul  did  not  draw  the 
nnlural  inference  from  it. 

*'  I  see  his  hand  more,"  she  continued,  "  hut  of  course  I  didnH 
pretend  to,  becnuso  them  lunatics  is  an  anful,  and  lie  might 
have  done  u»  all  a  niitichief  it  he  had  known  he  wa«  (vatclied. 
Bui  our  people  know  pretty  well  how  to  manage,  and  we  didn't 
loM  much  time,  sir.     I  haven'l  found  the  poker,  though." 

Search  was  made,  bul  the  instruuienl  was  not  discovered  until 
the  morning,  tvhcn  it  was  found  under  tliti  inaUrc^Ks  of  tiie  pa- 
tient, who.'v  bed  adjoined  that  of  the  madman.  It  must  ha^c 
been  the  motion  of  liis  anu,  alter  phicing  the  article  whert;  it 
could  not  readily  liear  witnef4  agaiui^t  Iilui,  thai  cuuglit  the  eye  of 
the  attendant.  Paul,  even  in  his  trouble,  was  a  litlte  amused  at 
the  report  made  next  day  to  the  medical  geatleineu,  and  at  tlie 
extreme  care  with  which  the  nurse  invited  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  having  liad  her  Kuspicions  of  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
bul  not  liking  to  charge  him  hastily  with  being  umd,  she  liod 
made  him  the  object  of  her  $edulou»  watch,  night  afUT  night,  and 
on  Uie  first  unmii^tiikablc  symptoms  had  taken  steps  far  the  pro- 
lection  of  her  oUicr  charges.    Bnl  her  chftrgei  knew  better  than 
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to  inralidate  her  claim  to  the  praiBes  of  Llie  medicBl  stafT,  for  as 
Paul  put  it,  **  No  lA^n.t  nana,  when  not  in  a  corpnre  iuiho,  maVcs 
ail  enemy  of  Llie  person  wliu  has  his  corpw  al  Ikt  mercy." 

It  was  i>iie  or  iwo  tIavK  afler  l)iU  tbat  Carlyoa,  Ifai-in^  Lord 
Roolibury,  hastened  to  .M.Vitus's  Hospital  to  liecure  ihe  services 
of  Mr.  Kockbruok.  As  hu  waited  in  Urn  ball,  llie  priest,  Iley- 
wood,  caniR  d»ivn,  parsed  him  with  a  slight  bow,  and  went  out. 

"  Has  he  been  confessing  some  Catholic  paiicnt?"  said  Car- 
lyon  lo  Mr.  Rockbrook,  »bu  followed  Ueywood. 

*'  No,''  said  Rockbrook,  "  he  came  to  see  a  young  feUow  wiiU 
an  od»l  name,  who  met  with  an  odd  accident.  Exchcqtierby — no 
—  but  it  is  suuiolliiiiK  about  tlie  exchequer,  too.  What's  that 
name  in  the  Galen  Ward,  the  hyiEna  bile,  Warren  ?" 

"  Chcqueibcnl,"  said  Uie  dresser,  who  was  in  allcodancc  on  his 
chivf. 

**  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  person  of  that  name,"  said 
Cariyon,  '*  but  il  can  hardly  be  he.  Can  I  see  him,  when  we  have 
spukvn  ? " 

Ilic  visit  to  Aspen  Cncrt  was  speedily  arranged,  Air.  Rock- 
brook,  a  man  of  decision  as  well  ns  of  skill,  inking  jusL  ihree 
minutes  to  consider  wbetlier  he  could  be  spared  from  town,  and 
announcing  the  result  by  detailing  Cariyon  to  meet  liim  at  tho 
mail  train  next  evening.     As  he  took  the  cheque,  he  said, 

'*  Tliis  « ouUl  be  too  much  by  half,  but  jour  friend  tlie  Earl 
cheated  mc  out  of  about  tlie  halunco  leu  years  ago,  when  I  bad 
attended  a  lady  specially  recommended  to  mc  by  him.  I  suppose 
this  is  conscience  money,  and  he  is  pleased  that  be  has  had  thn 
interest  in  the  mcanlime." 

"  Much  his  way,"  said  RemBrd.  "  But  don'l  let  rac  detain  vou. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  {salient,  liowever,  because  if  he  is  mg 
Chi'()uerbent,  lie  will  he  f<hid  lo  «ci'  lue." 

RuL  Ik'mard  mistook,  for  Paul  was  not  at  at)  glad  to  see  him, 
and  looked  so  sulky — he  fancied  that  be  was  being  tlignified  and 
reserved — that  Cariyon  could  not  understand  llic  catie.  Paul 
would  give  no  accoiuil  of  the  accident,  would  accept  no  service, 
and  begged  that  .Mr.  Ciirlyuu  would  not  consume  his  valuable 
time  in  visiting  .in  hospital. 

"This  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Bernaid,  as  soon  as  he  bad  marlc 
out  tliat  Paul  was  really  olVcndcd  « ith  him.  "  Somebody  has 
been  setting  you  against  me.  That  won't  do.  I  appeal,  point 
blank,  to  yunr  own  gentlemanly  nature,  and  ask  you  whether  ibe 
terms  on  which  we  hiive  Uved  Justify  you  in  quarrelling  with  mo 
without  telling  mc  why.  Come,  Paul,  treat  mc  fairly,  and  then 
be  as  haughty  as  yon  please." 

The  word  was  well  chosen.  Paul  had  wished  to  appear 
hsuF^hty,  and  as  his  haughtiness  was  acknowledged,  down  he 
cnme  from  his  pedestal. 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  Cariyon,"  he  said,  "  thai  you  have  odea  acted 
a  rriendiv  part  i>y  mc.  Rui  if  you  cannot  sec  that  yonr  proaent 
ennduci'bas  cancvllud  forever  all  kindly  memories,  I  despair  of 
■onvincing  you." 
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"  \ly  dear  fellow,"  snid  Bcraard,  *'  nerer  use  portentuns  wordA 
unlJl  you  arc  quite  sure  tlu-y  arc  dcfte-rvc<1.  And  first  tell  tne 
what  you  mean  by  my  presoni  conduct." 

"  Vi)U  caiiiKit  douiit  my  uioainng,  Carlyon.  I  wish  to  absLain 
from  introdiicinj>;  the  name  of  a  lady  iulo  our  quarrel." 

"Wc  liare  no  quarrel  yel,  1  U-ll  you,"  said  Uernard.  "  Bat  as 
my  coiiAcience  entirely  acquits  uie  of  e\vx  doing  or  aaying  any- 
thiii){  u'ith  Ttifcrcncc  to  ooy  lady  which  could  give  yon  uneasiness, 
I  am  afraid  1  must  ask  you  for  ber  name.*' 

'*  Do  YOU  mtran  to  deny,"  aaid  Paul,  "  that  yoo  bare  certain 
matrimonial  projects?" 

"  On  the  conirar)-,"  aaid  Carlyon, ''  T  meaa  to  afiirm  the  fact 
most  strenuously.  What  U  your  reason  for  du^ring  tliat  i  tihrtuld 
continue  a  bachelor  ?  Have  yon  discovered  that  1  am  your  cld«r 
brother,  or  anylbiiig  of  that  kindf  Vou  aball  be  none  tho  worse 
by  my  marriiige." 

"  lion'i  maljc  a  joke  of  it,  Carlyon,*'  said  Paul.  "  I  shall  be  a 
great  deal  (he  woree  by  vour  wnrriajje." 

*'  I  wonder  why,"  Kniil  Bernard,  slowly,  and  in  an  amused  tone. 
**  You  cannot  well  be  the  lady's  unju:;t  guardian,  whom  I  am  to 
cat]  to  account — I  don't  know,  though — perha|>s  you  may  be. 
You  never  aaw  her — possiUy  ibat  is  another  proof  of  your  neglect 
—yes — " 

"  What  do  yoo  say  ?^  cried  Paul,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  opening 
great  eyes.     "  1  never  saw  her?     Arc  yon  uiad  ?" 

**  Do  me  a  favour,  Paul,"  said  the  other.  **  Just  took  straight 
in  my  face,  and  pronounce  to  niu  the  name  of  the  person  yoa 
suppose  I  want  to  marry ;  because  I  sec,  very  clearly,  where  you 
are. 

Paul  was  brightening  up  cnomioasly,  but  providentially  bf 
remembered  his  dignity,  and  resiraiuod  htiiiRclf. 

*'  I  had  reason  to  believe,"  he  said,  iu  a  voice  in  which  delight 
would  make  itself  beord,  despite  his  eudeavours,  "  that  llie 
nobleman  who  has  <Ioue  you  so  many  lavnnrs  was  goiug  to  do  you 
another,  and  coDfcr  upon  you  the  hand  of  his  uewly-foun<^ 
daughter." 

"What!"  futid  llenianl.  Ungbing,  "your  friend,  the  pretty 
actress  ?  Thai  wa«  your  notion  ?  ^lokc  yourself  easy.  To  say 
Dothing  of  the  presumption  of  thinking  to  win  against  you, 
because  in  truth  the  thought  uovor  entered  ray  head,  you  mighl 
have  gi^'f"  >"c  credit  tor  some  regard  for  your  feelings.  1 
do  not  think  i  ever  showed  myself  very  unmiiidful  of  them." 

"Vou  have  not,  you  have  not,"  raid  [imir  Paul,  who  was  rcadj 
to  cri'.     **  lint  yon  have  lakeu  such  a  load  uff  my  heart." 

"  Von  werono  wiser  than  you  ou);)it  to  have  been,  when  you  let 
anybody  lay  it  on,  Alaatcr  Paul.  Who  was  ilf  That  Jesuit  whom 
1  mrt  down  stairs  V* 

"  .Never  mind  who,"  said  Panl.  "  It  V  all  over-  I  am  nry  mucli 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  see  me." 

** Thank  your  friend  iIil'  priest,"  said  Bernard.  "Vou  ought 
to  have  sent  for  ue.     But  for  iht  merest  accidtut  I  should  uever 
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have  knoim  that  you  were  here.  However,  yon  &re  in  first-rat« 
bands  ;  1  will  specially  coumead  you  to  Roclibrook,  though  that  ia 
not  necessary.  And  t>uw  toll  mv  how  yuu  came  to  get  biiten  by 
the  wild  beast." 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Paul,  coluuring.  '*  I  opened  the 
strong-room  at  the  office,  and  the  beast  insiile  flow  at  me." 

*'  Hliy,  what  were  the  other  fcHou-fi  about,  not  to  tell  you  that 
tho  crt-aturu  %vas  there." 

"They  were  all  gone,"  said  Paul.  "Tho  hyaina,'*  he  added,  as 
if  desirous  to  get  away  from  the  other  part  of  the  utory,  "  was  a 
lien'  pet  of  IVokrid^e'it-     So  Galtou  told  me.  after  the  accident." 

"  Did  you  kimw  the  beast  was  there,  then  ?  " 

*'Of  course  not.  Do  you  thinic  I  should  have  been  such  an 
idiot  ?"  He  stopped,  foe  it  suddenly  occuned  to  him  that  Carlyou 
had  suggested  a  most  capital  account  of  the  aSUir,  and  one  too 
good  to  be  destroyed.  "  Of  course,  I  mean,"  he  added,  "  I  did 
not  know  tt  was. a  hyajna,  or  I  should  not  have  opunt^  the  d»for. 
I  thought,  from  its  voice,  that  it  was  a  dog  of  some  kind,  and  auy 
dog  I  can  easily  quiet.*' 

CarlyoD  had  tw  clue  to  the  real  story,  but  Bomething  in  VauVa 
maiintir  convinced  litiu  that  Mr.  Cliequerhent  was  not  speaking  the 
exact  tnith. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  lucky  that  things  are  not  worse.  By  the 
way,  1  did  nut  know  Itial  you  v/an:  acqiuiinted  with  Mr.  Heywood. 
If  you  had  gone  to  .\spen  Court  with  me  yon  would  have  met  him, 
but  you  preferred  to  go  to  a  ball,  and  bo  locked  up.  Uow  did  you 
iiiiiki'  his  acquaiiitanee?" 

"  lie  introduced  liimsclf  Eo  me,  at  the  Fortress,  &*  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  shoned  me  a  good  deal  of  attention,"  said  Vni\.  "  I 
breakfasted  with  him  ai  his  rooms/' 

"When?" 

*'  The  morning  before  the  hymna  affair." 

"  It  was  then  that  lie  pnl  into  your  head  tlie  notion  about  me 
and  Miss  Livingstone?"  said  Bernard. 

"  No,  indeed  it  was  not,"  said  Paul ;  which  was  true,  for  this 
had  been  done  on  the  night  before. 

"  Paul,"  said  Carlyon,  *'  one  word,  and  you  will  pardon  it, 
because  1  have,  as  you  will  admit,  earned  the  right  to-day  to  sin 
against  you  once  and  bo  forgiven.  1  do  not  ask  any  questions, 
but  Heywood  wovdd  not  have  invited  you  to  breakfast  if  he  had 
not  intended  to  use  you  as  a  tool.  Beware  of  him.  If  I  made  a 
guess  at  certain  matters  [  should  pain  yon  needlessly,  but  all  1  say 
is— beware  of  that  priest.  ,^nd  now — by  Jove,  bei-e  is  a  lumd- 
somc  woman — and  coming  to  see  you— and  a  young  lady  loo." 

Never  was  a  disagreeable  conversjilinn  so  agrecablv  hrokt-n  olf, 
for  here  entered  our  splendid  friend,  the  Junoniau  Mrs.  Seliinger, 
with  her  full  figure  and  bright  durk  eyes.  But  what  of  her,  when 
another  figure  escapes  from  her  protecting  hand,  and  runs,  half 
crjing,  up  to  Paul,  and  calls  him  a  wicked  old  thing  for  not 
sending  fur  her?  O  my  Lady  Anna,  are  tboee  your  Rookton 
maiinnrsV 
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THE  BOULOGNE  FETES,  AND  THE  FRENCH  EAfPEROR, 

Tub  meeting  of  tlie  Prince  Consort  of  Eu^IrhcI  and  tlie  Em- 
peror Nnpulcon  tlie  Third  on  the  quny  of  Boulogne,  vas  certniuly 
ODc  of  the  m09t  remarkable  events,  as  well  ns  the  most  iilriking 
aoeue,  of  our  times.  For  the  latter,  it  wrs  one  of  the  greatest 
triumjihs  achieved  by  his  race,  a  triumph  of  the  poIiticiHii,  not  the 
warrior,  but  as  much  calculated  to  mise  the  Emperor  in  the 
ayes  of  France  and  of  Europe  as  the  buttle  of  AustcrUtz  itself. 
Most  fully  was  it  due  from  England  and  her  Prince  to  recognise 
the  merit  and  the  value  of  so  steady  snd  seasonable  an  ally. 
Prince  Albert  felt  so,  and  performed  the  duty  he  came  upon  with 
fmnkncss,  as  well  as  dignity.  But  there  was  in  the  Prince's 
bearing,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  e.\preasiuu  of  bia  counte- 
nance, u  gravity,  a  solemnity,  and  even  a  sadness,  that  evinced 
how  much  he  felt  the  tricks  thnt  fortune  had  played  French 
dyu»8tic«,  niid  which  unnvoidcdly  brought  such  a  personage  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  Ch&teiiu  d'Eu  one  season,  and  of  the  Cb&teau 
de  Capccurc  another. 

If  the  demeanour  of  the  Prince  was  grave,  that  of  tlio  Emperor 
was  much  in  cuntmst,  and,  indeed,  very  unlike  himscif;  for 
Louis  Napoleon  is  in  general  calm  and  impassive,  cold  and 
scrutinising.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  highly  pleased, 
and  he  showed  his  gratificBtion  to  the  full.  Instead  of  being 
calm,  he  whs  cktc ;  instead  of  being  cold,  he  was  mercurial,  pro- 
fuse of  attention  and  cordiality,  iiut,  indeed,  he  has  always  been 
more  fnuik  aud  cordial  in  Ids  intercourse  with  the  Bnglinli  thnn 
with  hi*  countrymen.  Whoever  wauted  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Auglo-Freneh  alliance  iu  the  breast  of  the  Emperor,  had 
but  need  of  seeing  him  at  Boulogne.  And  Louis  Kapoleon  is 
Uie  man  to  be  »  uarm  friend  or  a  biltcr  enemy. 

There  was  as  great  a  contriist  between  the  suites  of  the  royal 
and  imperial  personages,  as  between  themselves.  The  Prince 
came  with  the  war  minister  and  commander-in-chief  of  England, 
vith  the  longest  heads  and  the  sharpest  observers  he  could  com- 
mand; with  the  exception  of  Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  the  Emperor 
had  with  him  no  one  of  more  tmportiincc  than  an  aide-dc-cnmp,  no 
gcnerHl  oflicer  even,  except  old  Schnim.  The  aim  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  w.ns  to  make  it  appear  a  military  visit.  It  wr.i  at  first 
planned  that  the  King  of  the  Bidgians  nnd  the  King  of  Portugal 
should  meet  Prince  Albert  at  Boulogne.  But  this  would  bavo 
had  the  appearance  of  a  congress  of  Coburgs;  and,  to  avoid  it,  all 
these  personages  chose  different  days  of  arrival,  and  took  pre- 
vious epochs  of  departure.*  The  meeting  was  a  mere  one  of 
officers.     But  the  Emperor  was  the   French   gcncrolisaimo.     It 

*  The  Belgian  minUlry  tcalgncd.  In  disspproTol  of  the  Ling's  n'sii  to  Bcmi- 
VOL.  XXXVf.  «.    *. 
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was  he  who  comraHnded  the  c.imp,  he  who  maaoeuvrefl  the  troops. 
No  other  French  military  notability  was  present ;  therefore  the 
informatioii  which  the  English  visitors  acquired  ranst  have  been 
derived  from  their  own  observation,  or  from  the  Emperor's 
answer.    For  there  was  no  one  else  to  question  or  to  explain. 

If  the  French  Emperor  hsid  the  advantage  in  unity  and  con- 
eentration  of  intelligence  and  power,  the  English  Prince  and  his 
followers  showed  far  greater  simplicity  and  dignity  of  costume. 
Napoleou  the  Tliird  has  a  very  chaste  and  sober  livery  for  his 
servants,  dark  green.  His  Guards  nrc  not  so  fortunate  ;  they 
are  clad  in  two  of  the  most  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  colours  that 
could  be  together,  that  is,  iurguoiae  blue  and  tie  de  vin  red. 
There  are  reda  and  blues  that  go  together,  as  artists  will  tell,  but 
such  colours  as  these  swear  at  each  other,  as  the  French  express 
-it.  Notliing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  uniform  of  the 
Cent  Sui»se$  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  from  which  tlie  idea  of  the 
Gent  Gardes  was  taken.  The  latter  are  half  cuirassier,  half 
Colifichet ;  and  our  Life  Guards  looked  to  great  advantage  by 
the  side  of  them. 

Two  hours  after  his  arrival,  the  Prince  proceeded  to  visit  the 
nearest  camp  along  with  the  Emperor.  Napoleon's  old  camp  at 
Boulogne,  in  the  valley  south  of  his  column,  was  admirably  chosen 
for  shelter  against  any  enemy  from  sea,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  was  damp.  None  of  the  old  ground  bus  been  occupied  by 
the  present  camp  or  cimps,  which  have  spread  their  canvas  in  full 
view  of  the  sea.  From  thence  the  coast  must  look  beantiful,  its 
cliffs  crowned  with  rows  of  tents,  and  a  stirring  population  of 
soldiers  amongst  them.  Tents  are  picturesque  and  romantic. 
The  same  cannot  he  said  of  the  wattled  huts,  with  which  the 
Vrench  soldier  soon  replaces  these,  and  which  remind  one  of  n  mili- 
tary colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  or  the  Dnieper,  instead  of 
recalling  id  Be//e  France.  Still  the  Boulogne  camp,  as  it  is  entered 
from  Ilonvault,  is  pretty.  The  ChStenu  of  Honvault  itself  is 
fine.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  region.  And  when  Our  Lady 
of  Boulojjne  was  threatened  by  the  English  some  centuries  back, 
they  flung  her  sacred  image  down  the  deep  well  of  the  Chateau 
de  Honvault,  as  the  safest  sanctuary.  About  Honvault  the  huts 
have  replaced  the  tents,  but  they  arc  ornamenteil  with  grassy 
seals,  and  here  and  there  with  a  little  garden,  whilst  pillars  and 
basins,  to  serve  the  part  of  fountains,  have  been  erected,  and  ^ve 
a  more  civilised  vestige  in  the  midst  of  the  ranges  of  mud  huts. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  book  of  travels,  describes  the  splendid  seat 
which  was  erected  at  Satory  for  the  Emperor  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  review.  This,  which  Mrs.  Stowe  mistook  for  a  seat, 
was  the  altar  erected  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  One  not 
BO  splendid,  but  in  a  far  more  commanding  position,  has  been 
erected  at  Honvault,  and  forms  one  of  its  most  striking  objects. 
The  c:imp  of  AVimereux  aud  that  of  Honvault  are  separated  by  a 
valley  of  sand,  rescued  from  the  ocean,  in  which  Napoleon 
sought  to  form  a  basin.  At  high  tide  flat-bottomed  boats  might 
entet  and  get  out.     A  part  of  the  gte^t  flotilla  lay  there,    A 
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more  miserBble  or  desert  place  wiw  not  to  be  oeon.  It  is  now 
K  village  xtreet,  with  several  gny  and  soltdly-biiilt  cafes,*  rcstnu- 
rants  of  more  doubtful  charneler,  niid  other  buildins^  for  the 
authorities  nnd  nttendanta  of  the  camp.  A  new  bridge  unites 
both  sides  of  the  rimlet.  At  ^Vimei'eux  one  cnti  mnrk  the  dif- 
fereoce  between  the  regiments  who  hnve  been  iu  Africa,  and 
tho»e  of  more  indigon-jus  Imbits.  The  former  have  ndopted  the 
little  Ion-  tL-ut  of  the  Arubs,  whore  half-a-dozen  pentous  crowd 
under  cnnvas  not  two  feet  from  the  gronnd.  The  eooLiiig,  the 
•ntlers,  the  whole  n*pcct  nud  habits  of  these  regiments  differ 
from  others ;  though  there  arc  uo  Zouaves  la  the  caoip,  nil 
that  eould  be  spared  of  tiuch  soldiers  having  beca  sent  on  more 
approprinte  service  to  Turkey. 

There  nre  drawbacks  tu  the  bcnutr  and  pictiircftqunness  of  a 
CBTDp — dniwbneks  the  same  as  those  which  mar  the  benuty  «ud  de- 
corutn  of  life,  and  which  it  is  the  great  taste  and  merit  of  civiliaatiott 
to  hide.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  art  aud  suocess  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  and  putting  out  of  the  way  the  alauglitemge,  nnd 
the  sutlcnige.  and  the  scwcmge.  When  wc  recur  with  Roui- 
>enu  to  the  Bimplicily  of  nature,  we  find  a  world  of  veiy  simple 
and  very  nasty  things,  which  sophistiented  man  gets  rid  of.  A 
camp  is,  for  souie  things,  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  And  a  camp  is 
not  all  tents  and  uniforms,  and  regimental  bauds  aud  gay  reviews. 
Jt  is,  to  be  plfltD,  a  very  dirty  place,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  one.  And 
one  can  understandj  at  Honrnutt  nnd  Wimcreux,  the  melancholy 
tnle  told  of  'N'nrna  and  Aladin,  where  regiments  were  obliged  to 
Hiange  qunrters  to  escape  the  ]ieslileuce  which  their  own  refuse 
and  dirt-henps  had  caused.  Aud  yet  the  French  put  wonderful 
order  tn  their  camp  life,  seem  at  home  in  it,  and  show  a  wonder- 
ful instinct,  whieh  Britons  do  not,  for  living  iu  hanuotiy  aad 
in  great  cbeerfnluess  nnd  activity  together. 

The  camps  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  offered 
every  opportunity  for  whrK-ver  were  inqviinitire  to  discover  the 
■cntimcnt  and  condition  of  tUc  French  army.  There  were  just  as 
many  sohliera  out  of  the  camp  as  in  it,  quartered  on  the  farm- 
houses nud  dwellings  oroiiud,  living  at  the  cabaret,  and  beyond 
the  sitrreiiiance  of  spies  or  police.  In  Paris,  the  military  form  a 
class  npiirt.  To  speak  to  a  soldier,  or  ercn  to  a  workninn,  would 
nltrnct  the  attention  of  some  police  agent,  who  would  forthwith 
interfere  or  make  a  report.  There  is  apparently  no  such  thing  at 
the  camp,  nud  the  whole  of  the  soldiers  aic  attached  to  the  Km- 
peror.  The  soldier  is  evidently  the  object  of  bia  personal  care 
and  solicitude.  Their  bread,  their  par,  their  rations  of  meat, 
their  equipment,  their  tobacco,  their  rights,  have  nil  been  the 
object  of  imperial  improvement  and  legislation.  The  private 
foot-soldier  has  two  sous  a  day  above  his  rations,  an  artilleryman 
seven.  Five  sous  a  day  are  alluded  for  half  a  pound  of  meat. 
And  bread  is  served  uut  tn  nil.  Nothing  is  prettier  to  obserre 
than  the  way  in  which  the  French  soldier  makes  himself  nt  home 

*  Orders  have  burD  just  issued  for  supplyias  iVotw  and  wiwT  KQfui\>KV  ^ 
enable  the  troopt  to  slay  in  camp  i^  tn«  winter. 
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vhero  be  is  billeted.  His  coming  is  often  a  severe  annojfuira^ 
for  lie  must  he  proTided  with  a  good  bed,  nod  the  only  one  in  the 
hoiue  belongs,  perhnps,  to  its  innsters.  They  arc  obliged  to  cede 
it,  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  Still  thej  welcome  the  soldier  with 
politcne»!i,  and  rcccirc  the  same  courtesy  from  him.  In  general 
he  docs  not  cause  them  so  serious  an  inconvenience  as  abore 
motitioncd.  And,  at  iill  events,  such  is  the  good  feeling  that  he 
even  eata  his  provisions  with  the  family,  or  at  Icart  by  the  kirchea 
fire.  And  though  be  has  no  right  to  uourisbraent,  be  receives  it. 
This  kinilness  the  soldier  is  nhvnys  eager  to  repay.  In  the  country 
he  docs  so  by  aiding  in  agTicultural  work ;  in  town,  he  makes  bim- 
8c)f  useful.  And  numbers  of  soldiers  may  be  seen  iu  Boulogne 
acting  the  part  of  bonne  d'enfans,  bringing  out  the  children  lo 
walk,  ivith  a  good-nature  and  rimiability  which  mark  and  honour 
the  Ji'rench  character.  There  arc  crowds  of  Enjriish  round  Bou- 
logne. Soldiers  or  olTiccrs  arc  nt  time«  quartered  upon  them. 
We  need  not  say  that  they  receive  such  compulsory  guests  vith 
every  kindness  and  attention,  and  there  never  is  cniue  of  com- 
pbiint  on  either  side. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  Cobdcn  and  Brisbt  arc  risht 
in  saying  that  the  present  «ar  will  disturb  and  Hiljoum  paciHc 
ideas  and  pursuits.  The  Kmperor  bus  this  year  taken  the  entire 
young  generation  of  twenty -one.  Of  320  youths  in  a  district,  for 
example,  not  more  than  twenty  were  exempt,  and  thcae  twenty 
were,  no  doubt,  the  weakest  and  shortest  of  their  race.  The 
nambera  of  the  French  army  have  been  increased  within  the  year 
full  200,000  men.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  no  parent  and  no 
youth  considered  the  army  ns  a  profession,  except  one  to  slumber 
in,  for  those  who  could  do  no  better.  But  now,  every  one  seema 
to  feel  that  great  careers  are  open  in  the  army,  and  whether  the 
present  struggle  lasts,  or  is  interrupted,  tliat  war  will  be  the  normal 
•tatc  of  the  continent,  until  the  great  armed  masses  of  all  coua- 
tries  have  broken  up. 

A  great  many  people  in  England  consider  the  present  state  of 
things  and  mode  of  government  in  France  as  impossible  of  last- 
ing and  becoming  consolidated.  There  are  two  systems  of  §;(>- 
Ternincnt  in  Trance  struggling  for  mastery,  which  may  be  called 
the  B}'xnntine  system  and  the  constitutional  one.  The  Byzan- 
tine is  that  which  at  present  exists,  that  of  the  Kmperor  and  a 
paid  functionary  aristocracy,  an  army  of  civilians  as  well  as  of 
soldiers.  If  the  French  peasant,  the  French  workman,  and 
the  French  provincial  citizen,  find  the  Byzantine  system  work  to 
bis  benefit,  he  will  prefer  it  to  the  constitutional.  If  such  a  state 
of  things  permanently  gain  the  ascendant  iu  Prance,  it  will 
of  course  continue  to  prevail  iu  Germany,  whilst  the  countries  of 
the  south  of  Europe  will  follow  the  great  example.  In  that  case, 
England  will  be  left  alone  as  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
acconiplishment  of  such  a  result  is  more  advanced  and  rendered 
much  more  likely  by  the  present  war,  which  greatly  consoJidatca 
the  Byzantine  system  in  France.  We  belicrc  in  its  duration  for 
a  coaiiderable  time,  but  not  itK  i^eriauicnt  «t&bUahmcut.    We 
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entrrtnin  no  cnmitr  to  Nnpolcon  llic  Third,  whose  rrcent  policy  li 
ndiuirable,  nud  ia  whoie  past  policy  ihcre  is  much  lu  be  excused, 
but  the  tendency  of  the  raan  and  his  empire  nrc  no  Icsa  what  we 
de8cril>c,  as  nntn^fonistic  to  the  great  pnnciplc  of  freedom,  upoo 
vliieli  every  £iigU&h  interest  nud  sympnthy  arc  based. 

Whilst  the  success,  ascendancy,  civil  cstAblishmeiit,  and  military 
devclojinient  of  Napoleon  the  Third  thus  threatens  to  make  the 
Hyzantinc  system  triutnphnnt  fur  a  time  over  the  cuu!>titutioDal, 
□ot  only  in  France,  but  in  LIuroiH.-,  iL  also  wenkenn  the  j^i-ciit  fuudnl 
or  hereditary  principle  of  aovoreignty.  It  favours  absolute  gt>* 
wmmcnt,  and  makes  the  people  look  to  and  respect  it ;  but  it  is  to 
absuhite  government  of  the  most  Ht — of  the  man  who  can  wield  the 
sceptre  and  prasp  the  reins  of  power,  rather  than  the  rule  of  hitu 
who  pleads  the  right  of  birth  or  race,  It  was  the  same  tu  Byzan- 
tium, where  one  dynasty  so  easily  replaced  another  when  it  esta- 
bhshcd  the  claim  of  virility  or  talent. 

Let  not,  therefore,  our  adniiratiun  fur  an  able  adminiatnttive 
monarcli,  and  even  for  a  faithful  and  zealous  ally,  blind  m  to  the 
sature  and  tendencies  of  his  gorernraeut.  On  this,  however^ 
ve  can  have  nn  opinion,  not  an  iulltieiiee.  We  cannot  interfere 
in  tin:  internal  concerns  of  France;  and  whilst  we  get  tiic  frank 
support  of  H  Bonaparte,  which  au  ()rleaus  would  not  give,  we  can 
cry  yive  ('Empire,  and  let  the  monarchy,  tiovcver  constilutioual, 
•ink  to  the  political  Hades.  The  Emperor  flatters  himself  that  ho 
docs  gipe  the  French  all  the  frccdont  that  they  require, — and  he 
represent*  the  altiancc  as  that  of  two  free  nations  against  a  despotic 
one:  and  certainly  Napoleon  is  not  a  harassing  or  leaden  despot 
hko  the  ItnsAian.  What  or  whosoever  will  not  interfere  vith  poli- 
tics, the  French  gorerument  will  leave  oodistnrbedj  even  the 
support  of  order  is  less  troublesome  than  it  used  to  be  lu  coustitn- 
tionnl  times. 

The  great  recommendation  of  the  present  Kmpcror,  his  dynasty, 
and  his  mode  of  governmi^nt,  to  tlic  French,  is  its  great  aptness  to 
represent  and  further  the  interests  and  aggrandisement  ut  Fniuce, 
undisturbed  by  noy  of  the  obstacles,  necessities,  wc:ikncs>cs,  or 
defects  of  other  dynasties  or  goveruments.  The  Bourbon  policy  wiia 
osscntialty  a  family  one;  but  Charles  the  Tenth  audLouia  Fhilippe 
sacrific<^  the  English  alliance  to  it.  The  intcrcsis,  grandeur,  or 
glory  of  France  were  (juite  secondnry  in  their  polilital  views,  of 
which  the  first  and  predominant  object  was  the  dynasty,  nut  the 
OOuutry.  From  1815  to  1848  there  wa«  no  national  policy,  not 
even  a  sontirnuut  of  it  in  the  country;  and  it  was  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  this  that,  more  than  any  other  motive,  alienated 
the  French  from  the  Bourbons. 

Fortnnntcly  for  Napoleon  the  Third,  bia  dynasty  is  no  consid&- 
rntiun.  He  has  no  relations  upon  surraundtng  thrones;  nor  has 
he  n  relation  fur  whom  he  might  desire  to  procure  a  throne.  Na- 
poleon's views  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Spain  are  totally  exempt 
from  any  dynastic  bias;  and  this  is  the  great  reason  why  bu  con 
have  beeoue,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  trusted  and  sincere  ally  of 
both  Eoglnnd  and  Austria.    They  know  ^c  Voa  tka  arricie  pctUie « 
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they  kaow  he  wilt  not  visit  Windsor,  as  Louis  ^ulippe  did,  with  a 
secret  determination  to  trick  the  Queen  of  Ei^and,  and  run  off 
irith  the  Spanish  succession  for  a  younger  son.  Ixiuis  Napo- 
leon's naturally  free  position  in  this  important  respect,  he  has 
rendered  more  free  by  what  was  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  his  reign, 
though  all  the  world  thought  fit  to  stigmatise  it  as  the  most 
foolish.  We  allude  to  his  marriage  with  a  lady,  of  high  noblesse, 
indeed,  but  unconnected  with  any  reigpung  house.  When  this 
event  took  place,  thousands  of  wiseacres  exclaimed,  "  What  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  and  disesteem  ?  "  And  yet  the  marriage  of  the 
Bmperor  is  one  of  the  greatest  claims  to  the  confidence  of  Europe 
and  of  his  own  subjects;  for  it  is  a  proof  and  a  guarantee  to 
both  of  the  utter  iudiiference  of  the  Emperor  to  dynastic  consi- 
derations or  family  alliances.  Wiicu  vre  tLink  for  a  moment, 
that  had  the  Czar  not  opposed  Napoleon's  marriage  with  more 
than  one  German  princess  allied  to  his  House,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment a  princess  either  of  Wirtemburg  or  W^eimar,  or  of  other 
Bussian  connection,  might  be  seated  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  France ;  and  if  so,  what  a  bar  to  our  alliance — what  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  independence  of  the  East,  or  to  the  war  which  is 
to  achieve  it ! 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the 
lEmpress  was  not  present  at  the  reception  and  festivities  of  Bon- 
logne.  By  paying  attention  and  honour  to  her,  England  would 
be  but  doing  an  act  of  justice  and  policy,  and  showing  tliat  we 
are  above  those  relics  of  exclusiveuess  which  events  are  every 
day  coutradictiug  and  overthrowing.  A  camp,  to  be  sure,  and 
military  displays,  did  not  demand  the  presence  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  Court;  but  on  other  opportunities  it  would  be  wise  to 
bestow  the  fullest  measure  of  courtesy  to  an  imperial  family,  the 
very  merit  of  which  is  it's  want  of  pretension  aud  its  disconnection 
with  great  reigning  Houses. 

Amongst  the  guests  of  the  Chateau  de  Cap^cure,  not  the  least 
remarkable  was  an  officer  in  dark,  uniform,  with  a  black  boiled 
leatherhelraet  aud  brazen  spike.  This  was  the  Baron  de  "Wedcl, 
a  Prussian  officer  sent  from  Berlin  to  compliment  the  Emperor 
and  assist  in  the  reviews.  Considering  the  part  that  Prussia  has 
played  iu  the  events  of  the  war  and  its  accompanying  negotiation, 
the  presence  of  the  envoy  was  an  act  of  either  suppleness  or  im- 
pertinence. We  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  former :  for  King 
Frederic  William  is  extremely  anxious  to  keep  well  ^rith  all  the 
world,  and  to  do  all  he  can  for  his  imperial  brotlicr^iu-law  by 
feigning  friendship  and  agreement  with  his  foes.  AVe  long  since 
said  that  Prussia,  or  its  court,  had  no  interest  in  the  present  war, 
and  that  it  was  absurd  of  us  to  expect  more  than  its  neutrahty. 
The  recent  note,  in  which  Prussia  declftres  that  she  thinks  every 
point  gained  by  the  Russian  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
m  which  it  objects  to  the  guarantees  over  and  above  demanded, 
clearly  defines  the  position  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  evidently 
leans  to  Russia,  and  shows  himself  more  friendly  than  Austria ;  and 
W  Auitria,  through  Russia's  support  and  iuflaence,  did  attain  the 
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miutory  in  Qctmtiny,  Fredcrio  TVilltam  hopes  that  he  cnu  win  b^ 
his  conduct  that  iirefcrcncc  of  Kussin,  which  vrill  maka  Prussia 
prepondormo  in  her  turn.  "WliilBt  England  and  its  government 
sec  this,  and  whilst  EngltRh  print*  denounce  it,  no  French  j^'urnal 
utteni  a  strii'lnre.  The  Irii|icri!ili,^t  pApers,  on  ihe  cniitmry,  favonr 
Pmnia.  The  Etr-iieror  Napoleon's*  Gotemment  mnkea  nllowance 
for  thti  position  in  which  Fru^sin  is  phtccdj  Hud  M.  d<!  Pcri^y 
continues  to  swciir  to  the  Hinccntr  and  hoiicaty  of  the  Omrt  of 
Berlin.  Nothing,  indeed,  i«  more  remarkable  than  the  conrrart 
hetnccu  the  touiifcr  of  the  great  N"i>oleon  and  that  of  his  nephew, 
as  hhowii  Uy  (h«  ufliclHl  or^ms,  BothMc^i-e  ctiuallr  innstem  uftiic 
press  ;  but  the  great  Napoleon  was  for  ever  in  cholcr  and  I.oslilitjr^ 
denouncing  this  poucr,  sneering  at  that  Court,  nnd  ofleuding  hy 
hisirordi,  even  when  ho  did  not  do  so  by  his  nets,  the  other  poteii'- 
tate«  of  Earope.  The  Monitent  had  aUrays  n  word  lo  sny  agntnat 
'tlieCiuir;  it  dealt  iu  cpi|;rams  ftgoitist  the  Queen  of  Prussia;  and, 
of  courao,  kept  a  rnnning  fire  of  vituperation  against  perfidious 
Albion.  If  Hc  turn  frniu  the  Jloniteur  i.S  that  day  to  the  Mfmi- 
teur,  and  CunstUalionuclf  and  Faya  of  this,  wc  ahidl  find  t)ic  very 
cxmtrarj',  not  only  the  must  perfect  courtcsr  towards  other  powers 
aad  crowned  beads,  but  even  a  universal  trust  iu  their  sinceritr 
aud  good  intentions.  Even  the  Czur,  v-hotn  wc  English  anathe- 
matise, is  verj*  qnictly  treated  iu  the  French  prints.  Austria, 
which  liberals  consider  the  tiirgct  of  their  attJicks,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  worthy  and  reaperted  iilly  of  France.  And  eren 
Pruuin,  whose  attitude  is  semi-hostile,  proTokes  not  the  least 
acerbity  from  the  impassible  JtoaUettr,  On  the  cnatrary,  whilst 
Clievalicr  JRunsen  is  withdrawn  from  Eii^nd,  Haron  Wrdcl  nerer 
quits  the  side  of  the  Em|ieror  Napoleon ;  his  btack  leather  heltnet 
is  to  bo  seen  crcrjTrhere.  The  saatiter  in  modo  which  marks  the 
£mpcr..r  N'Kpol^on's  relatioiui  with,  and  treatment  of,  foreign 
powers  and  their  representatives,  togetlier  with  that  certain  <juan- 
tum  of  the  fortUer  in  re  which  he  bns  shown,  has  ccrtaiuly  won 
for  him  goltlcu  opinions  amidst  the  courts  of  Europe. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  lo  nicn»ui-c  the  very  great  increate  of 
power  iitid  cunxulenttioii  MhicU  lia«  aecnicil  to  Frnncp  and  to  its 
ralcr  from  the  cvijtits  of  the  Inst  year.  Nnpnlcoa  the  Third  was 
up  to  tbi«  moment  but  a  sorcrcignuf  inferior  degree,  owing  to  the 
supposed  iusccuritjr  of  his  tenure,  nnd  his  implied  incapacity  to 
make  great  ciTorta.  That  what  he  has  done  has  elc%-ated  hitn  to 
tiie  first  rauk,  wo  need  not  pavsc  to  proTe.  Not  only  Najxilctiu, 
but  France  ilsi'lf,  tot-k  in  the  East  but  second  rnuk.  The  defeat 
iu  Syria  had  greatly  humbled  it  in  t!  c  eyes  of  Orieutals;  and  the 
late  dyna&ty  could  ace  no  manner  of  wasliing  away  this  stain  but 
a  kind  of  pcrmaneat  cavil  and  underhand  antagonism  to  England. 
Louis  NaiKileon  has  doue-away  with  the  fstigma,  not  by  thwarting 
Enghudf-but  by  mailing  England  do  it  for  him.  Tim  shores  <^ 
the  Ulnck  Sea  show  some  60,000  French  and  25,000  English  ;  and 
in  tho  expedition  uudcrUken  by  the  .tllied  forces,  it  is  a  French 
Marshal  who  cummnod».  We  do  not  say  but  that  thi«  is  very 
right;  wc  SCO  nothing  to  blame  or  to  reproach.    But  the  fact  is 
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Utere,  that  France  takes  first  rank  u  m  power  in  disposing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Lerant. 

Another  effect  which  mast  be  admitted  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  present  war  as  it  has  as  yet  been  carried  on,  is  certainly  the 
diminution  of  that  respect  and  awe  previoiuly  inspired  by  a  purely 
maritime  puissance.  This  high  character  and  universal  respect 
was  gained  by  England  in  the  coarse  of  its  great  struggle  with 
France.  The  events  of  1854  have,  however,  gone  to  show,  that 
the  most  powerful  fleets,  without  a  proportionate  land  force,  can 
make  little  impression  opou  first-rate  powers  like  Russia  or 
Austria.  The  conclusion  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  solitary 
grandeur  and  preside  of  Euglaud.  Should  the  war  last  another 
year  we  feel  confident  that  this  conclosion  will  be  disproved. 
Sucb  a  man  as  Napier,  left  to  his  own  will  and  reaourcea,  would 
soon  disprove  it.  But  up  to  the  present  moment  the  assumption 
that  an  army  is  necessary  to  render  a  fleet  available,  stands  more 
than  uncoutradicted,  and  certainly  adds  to  the  power  of  France, 
which  is  the  nation  in  the  world  best  provided  with  both  means 
of  offence  at  once. 

We  are  very  far  from  considering  this  as  a  subject  of  regret. 
France  and  England,  if  the  policy  of  both  countries  be  rightly 
conceived  and  followed  out,  have  the  same  interests  in  the  Levant, 
and  that  French  power  should  make  itself  acknowledged  and  felt 
can  only  be  advantageous  to  Western  Europe.  France  and 
Bnglnnd  have  undertaken  a  great  enterprise,  an  enterprise  ot  which 
the  humbling  Russia  from  Iier  ascendancy  in  the  BJnck  Sea  and 
on  the  Diinube  is  but  a  small  portion;  for,  iu  uudertiiking  to 
prvscrvc  Turkey  in  Europe  from  the  Czar,  we  have  undertaken  to 
preserve  Turkey  from  itself.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  reorga- 
nise and  reconstitute  the  country  from  the  Danube  to  Ther- 
mopylte.  Some  letters  full  of  ability  and  information,  in  the  Times, 
recently  hava  informed  the  public  of  what  a  strange  amalgam 
is  the  population  which  fill  that  State— Greek  and  Sclavon, 
Albanian  and  VInchs,  Rouniau  and  Mussulman.  ^Vith  the 
Turks  and  without  the  Turks  it  is  of  this  amalgamation  that 
must  bo  mndc  into  a  nation.  This  is  the  task  undertaken,  and  it 
will  require  all  the  united  power  and  wisdom  of  France  and 
Kuglaud  to  accomplish  it.  Austria  will  prove  but  an  obstacle, 
Itnd  an  ubstnctc  as  difficult  to  set  aside  as  Russia  itself.  And 
thcrtMbrc  the  more  powerful  France  is,  the  better. 

There  was  no  Austrian  officer  or  representative  at  Boulogne, 
which  is  remarkable,  as  numbers  of  Austrians  attended  the 
reviews  of  Sixtory.  But  with  his  army  in  a  foreign  territory, 
menacing  and  menaced,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  may  deem  the 
time  past  the  time  for  reviews  aud  sham  fights.  The  Court  of 
Vienna  has  indeed  declared,  that  it  is  not  about  to  make  war  upon 
Jltissia,  and  that  its  attitude  iu  the  Principalities  will  be  neutral. 
This  however,  is  but  prudent.  The  allied  armies  are  absorbed 
in  their  great  expedition.  The  fate  of  the  war,  at  least  of  the 
campaign,  dcpeuda  upon    that  expedition.      Its   success    may 
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proiluce  peace,  or  its  failure  may  do  bd.  Austria,  thercforei 
M'Mcly  rcaerrca  herself  for  new  contingencies  nnd  a  new  campni^n. 
If  ne  vnnted  her  active  cu-openitiou  in  this  campniiin,  vc  should 
have  marched  into  Bcssarnbtii,  nut  sailed  to  tho  Criuicn.  But 
Iicr  declaration  that  the  Kmpcror  Nichula:<  ought  to  evacuate 
tlie  banks  of  the  Danube  as  wdl  as  the  Princi|mliticSj  atid  give 
np  the  protectorate  of  Kastera  Christians,  miikes  nn  iDevitnhlc 
breach  bctwecu  Russia  and  Aii&iria.  And  «hould  the  enterprise 
against  Sebnstopol  not  bring  peace,  Austria  will  no  doubt  enter 
in  catnpiiin,  and  England  and  France  will  and  must  support  her 
cither  by  pas>ii)^  tiic  Pruth  ur  landing  a  large  army  in  Lithuauia. 
Aubtriu's  position  with  resiiect  to  the  allies  is  thus  clcnrud  np. 
but  it  is  plain,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  brings  neither  Prussia 
nor  Geruiauy  with  her,  but  leaves  Prussia  oa  her  flank  a 
rival. 

Such  were  the  political  views  to  bo  taken  from  the  camp  at 
Boulogne.  Tbey  were  accompanied  by  the  conviction  llmt  Russia 
will  not  yield  uutil  she  is  beaten  in  the  iicid,  and  that  even  the 
capture  of  Scbastopol  will  not  humble  nor  incline  Nicholas  to 
pence.  All  foresight  is  therefore  turned  to  another  cainpiiign,  a 
campaign  probably  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  capture  of 
any  fortre&s  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  would  be  the  commence- 
ment  of  this.  Any  new  enterprise  is  to  be  deferred  till  the 
ensuing  season,  and  the  possession  of  even  Cronstadc  would  he 
useless,  uulesa  ua  a  step  to  further  operations  against  St.Puters- 
burg,  nnd  six  weeks  open  water  do  not  allow  time  for  this. 

Amidst  the  guests  at  Boulogne,  Suleiman  Pacha  should  not  be 
orertuoked,  who  forty  years  ago  wiis  one  of  the  great  Napoleon's 
officers,  and  since  that  time  has  run  an  honourable  career. 
Selves  or  Suleiman  is  the  remaining  representative  of  a  defunct 
policy,  tliat  which  poured  French  Muiliterranean  gruntncss  upon 
Kgypt,  nnd  prompted  ic  to  the  partittun,  if  not  the  cunqucHt,  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Mebemct  has  gone,  and  Ibrahiuk  aud 
Abb»9,  and  with  them  has  gone  the  very  dream  of  French 
empire  nnd  influence  in  Egypt.  The  Emperor  when  he  offered  the 
other  day  to  abandon  French  pnlrunago  over  the  Latins  and 
Latin  cliurchcs  of  the  Iluly  Lnud,  tuld  plninly  that  his  anihi< 
tion  did  not  run  in  the  direction  of  Syria  or  the  Itcd  Sea. 
Suleiman  l^acha,  with  the  policy  and  tltc  military  po>ver  he 
represented,  was  as  much  a  mummy  as  any  contemporary  of 
Cheops  disinterred  from  a  sarcopb»^us.  And  he  looked  on, 
indeed,  in  wonder  and  abstraction,  as  if  the  imperial  world  before 
him  w(;re  no  longer  his  world,  but  something  new  and  incompre- 
hensible. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  those  present  at  Boulogue, 
it  ia  ncccis^ary  to  put  in  the  shadow  left  by  the  obscnt.  One  ot  the 
first  thingd  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  did  on  arriving  tliis  ti  me  at 
Boulogne,  waa  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Conte  de  Bethune,  who  lives  in 
the  Chateau  of  Souverain  Monjiu,  at  no  gi'eat  distance  from  the 
town.  There  is  some  connection.  Hut  neither  the  Conte  do 
Bethune,  nor  any  other  of  tlie  nobles  of  the  Paa  de  Calais 
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honoured  review  or  banquet  with  their  presence.  The  noblesse 
indeed,  are  few  in  the  departoient.  Except  the  Conte  de  Bethune 
and  one  more,  there  are  no  very  rich  proprietors.  Two  thousand 
a  year  is  the  maximnm  of  landed  fortunes.  As  very  few  attain 
that,  their  absence  personally  was  of  little  import.  But  it  seems 
the  Legitimists  are  in  high  dudgeon,  notwithstanding  the  coquetry 
which  Napoleon  at  first  evinced  towards  them.  Far  from  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Marquis  de  le  B«chejaqnelin  in  rallying  to 
the  Emperor,  the  visit  of  Prince  Albert  must  have  filled  them 
with  rage,  and  swelled  that  hatred  which  French  Legitimists  bear  to 
England.  All  at  present  are  making  vows  for  Russia,  and,  indeed, 
in  everything  they  put  themselves  against  the  current,  the  ideas 
and  the  wishes  uf  the  age.  The  greatest  misfortuuc  that  could 
befall  them  would  be  their  attaining  power;  for  they  would  run 
a  muck  not  only  against  France,  but  against  Europe. 

Not witli standing  the  unquestiouablc  solidity  and  strength 
vhich  the  Emperor  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  goi-ernment, 
by  contenting  the  masses,  obtaining  the  adherence  of  placemen, 
fuid  winning  the  support  of  the  upper  commercial  class  in  the 
provinces,  he  has  not  gained  many  personal  friends.  Except 
Larochejaquelin,  he  has  won  over  no  Legitimist.  No  Orleanists 
have  rallied.  Many,  who  would  desire  to  do  so,  durst  not  face 
the  universal  condemnation  of  friends  and  associates.  Even 
Dapin,  (lying  to  take  place  under  the  Emperor,  durst  not.  The 
rude  apostrophe  which  he  received  from  Montalembert  ^ras  a 
broadside  that  almost  sunk  him.  Nor  have  the  republicans  shown 
an  instance  of  defection.  Yet  the  present  moment  is  one  which  the 
Emperor  might  take  advantage  of.  Such  men  as  Cavaignac  or 
Xiamoncicre  vrould  greedily  accept  militnr}'  commands,  if  too  much 
were  not  demanded  of  them  in  the  way  of  glaring  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. But  the  Emperor  is  unforginng  and  uuforgetting.  He 
wants  that  ready  affability  of  demeanour  which  can  convert  n  foe 
into  a  friend.  The  great  Napoleon  himself  had  little  of  this. 
He  had  the  skill  to  conciliate  both  Republican  and  Legitimists, 
many  of  whom  were  permaaently  attached  to  him ;  but  Napo- 
leon the  Third  will,  in  private  affection  and  personal  attachments, 
he  never  more  than  the  Emperor  of  the  Iniperiidists. 

Public  attachment  to  him  is  much  stronger.  By  his  great  at- 
tention to  the  army,  and  by  other  means,  he  has  certniuly  won  to 
a  great  degree  the  attachment  of  the  army.  A  few  military  laurels, 
and  consequent  promotion,  would  put  the  seal  to  this.  Those 
who  serve  the  State  in  a  civilian  capacity  have  even  better  reason 
to  be  attached  to  him,  for  he  has  largely  iucreased  their  remune- 
ration and  swelled  their  importance.  He  has  diminished  the 
land  tax,  and  the  salt  tax,  and  the  octroi,  which  secures  the 
gratitude  of  an  important  class.  And  every  employer  of  labour 
looks  to  him  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  down  communism  and 
popular  pretension.  Labourers  throughout  France  liave  full 
employ,  high  pay,  and  a  cheap  loaf.  If  these  are  not  foundations 
of  empire,  where  are  such  to  he  had  or  laid  ? 

As  to  us  Euglishmen,  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Em> 
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pcfor  of  the  French,  and  desirous  that  lie  should  coosolulftte  fait 
goTcraniciit  nud  his  reign;  but  no  oue  can  supi>ose  tbcm  cuinpatiblu 
iritL  the  narrair  fraction  of  liberty  allowed  to  an  intellectual 
natiou.  No  Eiiglisbuiuu  will  from  U\»  lieart  long  pnnlon  despo* 
tiaui,  and  put  implicit  trust  in  it.  And  it  is  only  in  the  belief 
that  dictatorial  powers  arc  for  thti  moment  uccc£utry,  tbHt  cue  c&u 
orerlook  or  bo  silent  it&  to  the  iusumptiou  in  n  sister  country. 
This  is,  therefore,  Ik  coiiiiidcrablc  drimbnck  to  the  cordiiilit}*  nnd 
confidcucd  which  wc  hiivc  to  the  Kuijicror  Niipoleuu,  and  to 
the  pleasure  with  which  ne  beliuLd  bita  iu  umitj'  uad  euiDpaiiiou- 
stiip  with  tlie  Prince  Consort  of  Kngland. 

It  is  said  that  tho  French  universally  accept  his  rule.  Wc  have 
just  enumerated  the  classes,  that  not  ouly  accept,  but  applaud 
it.  But,  notwithstnadiug  its  momentary  strength,  wo  ennn«t  take 
the  present  tranquillity  and  tolerance  of  the  French  people  for 
cither  mlhcrcncc  or  pci*ninnent  acquiesceuce.  As  long  as  the  pre- 
sent pcnernliyn  Insta,  the  generation  which  has  seen  18*18,  1849, 
and  18ri0,  it  is  probable  that  the  French  irill  hear  the  ills  they 
have,  rather  than  fly  to  othera  of  which  they  have  had  such  alarm- 
ing and  distressing  experience.  But  a  new  generation  oi'  French, 
u>c  may  dtpcud  upon  it,  uill  »M'cep  all  we  we  to  perdition,  if 
something  more  libcrnl  be  not  dune  ur  instituted  to  satisfy  the 
pride  aud  the  ^riinls  of  a  seusitirc  nation. 
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The  tppcaracc  ot  this  moment  of  Mr.  Scott's  travels  In  Russia* 
is  peculiarly  well  timed.  All  eyes  bting  nou-  tniTied  luwani  tho 
countries  and  localities  of  >vhicli  ]<i»  huuk  treats,  i-.treej>saiily  ({ires 
an  additional  interest  to  the  subjuei;  bui  tlic  toIuuic  bif>iiu  ua 
pot>>c»sr(t  witliiii  it>elf  liiose  titmunt*  wliich  iimM  conduce  to 
render-  biindur  wurLs  popular;  and  it  uois  not,  iherefoie,  ilerivc 
lis  value  alone  fvom  the  great  events  which  are  ti.kin;;  place  on 
the  very  spots  which  it  so  «cll  describes.  It  ban  the  lii:*t  great 
merit  of  bearing  the  stamp  of  tiuiii  and  accurate  ubscn'aiioD, 
and  has  evidently  been  wiillcn  niihuut  the  mere  object  of  mttkittff 
a  liictc.  The  consequence  is  that  an  interest  is  Jupt  up  ihiough- 
out,  from  Ihe  absence  of  tti:it  elaboratiou  on  trivia!  iiicidents«hich 
is  too  o''ten  indulged  in  by  irrilcrs  of  travels.  At  Ihu  siiine  time 
the  utithur  has  avoided  giting  laboured  descriptions  of  ubjects 
vrhicli  possess  in  themselves  but  little  alLraction. 

These  iravils,  which  began  in  Finland,  estendcd  to  AstTnehan, 
and  lerniiiiated  at  Odi'!s>n,  iucUulc  visits  to  all  the  grcit  fnrtiSed 
plucf  s  uf  ilie  JCus»ian  duutiiiiuns,  both  in  the  north  and  the  oast, 
which  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  bocnme,  the  puintR  of  active  ope- 
rations by  the  allied  fleets  and  armies.    The  tour  through  the 
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Crimea  is  exleDsire ;  and  the  notices  of  that  almost  untrarelled 
country,  its  people  and  antiquities,  aie  highly  interesting. 

iir.  Scou's  jonmey  was  undertaken  berore^  and  embraces  a 
wider  lange  than  that  of  Mr.  Oliphant;  and  he  appears  not  only 
to  hare  rcQiaiued  longer  in  the  towos  and  fortified  positions,  but 
to  hare  had  greater  facilities,  and,  in  some  instances,  unusual 
opportunities  for  gaining  information  concerning  them.  He  has, 
therefore,  been  enabled  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  into  which 
the  latter  gentleman  has  fallen,  and,  if  our  memory  be  faiUiful, 
those  also  of  otlier  recent  writei-s.  For  example :  we  believe  that 
Captain  Spencer  says  there  are  four  casemated  fortresses  of  three 
hundred  guns  each  at  Sevastopol ;  a  statement  shown  by  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  exceedin<r|y  exaggerated.  General  Mackintosh  recommends 
the  allied  armies  to  be  landed  at  Theodosia ;  and  proposes  that  part 
of  them  should  be  marched  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  to 
SerastopoL  A  plan  which  the  following  interesting  passages  con- 
cerning the  latter  place,  extracted  from  Mr.  Scott's  volume,*  will 
show  to  be  impracticable,  and  which  the  description  of  the  coast 
itself  in  another  part  of  the  book  also  confirms: — 

**  The  port  of  Sevastopol  consists  of  a  Imy  runniDg  In  a  soutli-easterly  direc- 
tion about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  diminishing  to  four 
hundred  jards  at  the  end,  wliere  the  *  Tchemaia  Retchka,'  or  Black  River, 
empties  itself.  The  average  depth  is  about  eight  fathoms,  the  bottom  being 
composed  of  mud  in  the  centre  and  gravel  at  the  sides.  On  the  southern  coast 
of  this  bay  are  the  commercial,  military',  and  careening  harbours ;  the  quarantine 
harbour  bein^  outside  the  enirance.  All  ilie$e  taking  a  southerly  direction  and 
having  deep  wairr.  The  military  harbour  is  the  largest,  being  about  tt  mile 
and  a  half  long,  by  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  completely  land-locked  on 
every  side,  llere  it  is  iliat  the  Black  Sea  6eet  is  moored  in  the  winter;  the 
largest  ships  bt'ing  able  to  lie  with  all  their  stores  on  board  close  to  tlie  quays. 
The  small  harbour  wliicli  contains  the  naval  arsenal  and  docks,  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  military  harbour,  near  the  entrance.  Tlie  port  is  defended 
to  the  soutli  by  six  principal  batteries  and  fortresses,  each  mounting  frtjm  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  ninety  guns;  and  the  norili  by  four,  havitig  from  eighteen  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  each ;  and  besides  these  are  many  smaller  butteries, 

"The  furtrefses  are  built  on  the  casemate  principle,  three  of  them  huving 
three  tiers  of  guns,  and  a  fourth  two  tiers.  Fort  St.  Nicholas  is  the  largest, 
and  mounts  aboui  a  liuudred  and  ninety  guns;  on  carefully  counting  them,  uv 
made  a  hundred  and  eiglity-six.  Ky  great  interest  we  obtained  permission  to 
enter  til  is  fortress.  It  is  built  of  white  limestone  :  a  fine  sound  stone,  which 
becomes  liard,  .and  is  very  durable,  the  same  material  being  used  for  all  the 
other  forts.  Between  every  two  casemates  are  furnaces  for  healing  shot  red 
hot.  We  measured  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  inches, 
capable  of  ilirowin^  shells  or  sitty-eight  pound  solid  shot. 

"  Whether  all  the  (lun*  in  the  fortress  were  of  the  same  size,  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  but  my  belief  i*  ilijit  most  of  the  fortifications  of  Sevastopol  are  heavily 
armed.  We  cnremd  I'liri  Nt.  Nicholas  through  the  elegantly- furnished  apart- 
ments of  the  Dirlitiiry  I'liiiitiiaridunt,  situated  at  its  south-western  end. 

"  At  the  periuil  of  our  visit  there  were  cerLninly  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  nrtiili'ry  defending  the  port  towards  the  sea,  and  of  these 
about  tliree  hundred  und  llliy  could  be  concentrated  on  a  ship  entering  the  bay. 
Other  baticrii'}!,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  since  built.  We  took  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  these  facts  by  counting  the  guns  of  the  various  forts;  not 

•  ■'  The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the'  Crimea,  comprising  Travels  in 
Bussia,  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  to  Astrachan,  and  a  'lour  through  Ciim 
Tarlary."     By  Charles  Henry  Scott.     London,  1834. 
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dwRjm  «n  easy  mutter  where  any  stispirion  of  our  object  might  have  tulijectcd 
us  lo  ^avo  inciMivcnvncvt.  ScvnKtnpol  i>  ndmirably  fid«pteil  liy  naDirr  fort 
stroni;  position  towards  lh«  Sfn;  and  ii  will  be  Men  from  wlint  wc  hove  stuted 
ftbuvv,  tliat  tills  hat  be«a  fully  taken  advaniajie  of  to  rcnijer  it  une  of  tliv  nost 
formiibtilj'  fonitird  places  in  that  direction  which  could  be  imajtiiinl. 

*•  Wf  are  well  swarc  thai  tlu-  oi/r*tiJi(erf  fortresses  are  very  badly  constructed: 
and,  lliouj;!)  having  an  imposins  rxterior,  iltut  liir  walls  are  fiUrd  in  with  rubble. 
The  work  wm  mrrkd  on  under  RusMun  eiigini>4>rs,  whose  obj«-ci  was  to  nuiJc« 
as  much  money  as  possible  out  af  it.  They  were,  moreoTer,  found  to  be  defee- 
tive  in  vetililalion  :  to  iemc<Iy  wliicK  some  alicrations  wi^re  subaefitMMitly  made  : 
but  admitting  all  their  defects,  tliey  are  ilill  strong  enough  to  inAirt  aom<>  nmouut 
of  injury  on  nu  attaching  flt^et  lieHirv  ibftr  (;uns  could  be  »ilenc<'d.  And  when 
that  is  aconmpliihed,  sunposinj:  tderr  ate  now  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pieces, 
there  would  still  remain  live  hundred  ii»ns  of  lai«!e  cnlihrf,  in  strong  open  baite* 
Ties,  half  of  them  throwing  shelU  «tnd  red>hot  shot,  independent  of  murCara. 
Tltis  is  a  furce  of  arnunynt  agaimit  which  no  Ueeu  have  been  tried,  not  only 
with  re«nnl  to  the  tiumlier  of  jiun*  and  weight  of  RK-lal,  but  the  nature  of  the 
projectiles;  any  kindle  sliell  fired  nutiil  blaalci  and  strikiD);  between  wiud  and 
vairr,  hein^  sufficient  to  sink  a.  kIii]>. 

"  h'  Sevastopol  can  be  xo  easily  taken  by  the  allied  fleet*  alone,  and  without 
land  forces,  ai  tome  people  appear  to  imagine,  it  would  be  rery  satisfactory  to 
know  what  amount  of  resistance  it  is  eipecled  tliat  Portsmouth  could  offer  to 
an  enemy  with  her  seventy  or  mhiy  guns,  not  above  (ive-and>twciity  of  which 
arc  heavier  tlun  thirty-two  puucideis. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  osseil  that  it  is  impoutble  to  destroy  Sevastopol  from 
the  tea  alone,  tiut  we  believe  tluit  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  iinnece»* 
(aiy  sacnfice  of  life  niid  »hi[>«  with  our  present  means ;  sind  dm  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  madness  to  aiiempt  it,  unless  we  liad  a  resTtc  fleet  on  the 
spot  lo  insure  the  command  of  tin.-  Ubck  Sea  in  c)i>e  of  failure, 

"  In  tpeakins  of  the  means  of  dvfrnce  at  Sevastopol,  wc  have  tefl  llie  Rus- 
sian fleet  out  of  the  ()ueetioD.  1  his.  however,  is  not  to  be  Irrnied  eiilu-r  with 
ittdiSerenec  or  contempt;  for  while  we  arr  ready  to  admit  that  neither  in  the 
strenvili  of  the  shim,  in  (he  quality  of  ihe  sailors,  nor  in  any  uih<^r  r«>*[>ect  can 
it  b«  comparpd  to  those  of  ED|flan<t  and  t' ranee, yet  there  canbenodniil)!  oflhe 
Russian  wamen  beinjt  well  [rained  in  i*i]nnery,  nor  of  llieir  beiiii;  endowed  MJlli  a 
kind  of  pa<Liive  courage  wliicli  wimld  h-ad  them  to  stick  to  thi-ir  work  irlien  not 
calli-d  upon  to  exercise  their  M-amaniiliip,  in  which  lliey  are  very  deficiirnt.       ^ 

"  There  were  in  the  military  lurhour  of  Sevastopol  twelve  line-of^bstile  ships. 
eieht  frigates,  and  seven  coTvetie«,  comprisint;  the  Ulack  Sea  fleet,  independeot 
of  steamer*.  We  visited,  amnn^it  ailiers,  the  Twelve  AjtMlln.  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fiuns,  and  ilie  first  he>itenimc  accompanied  us  over  her.  }>hf  was  a 
remaikably  tine-looking  *hip,  in  i*xeellent  order,  and  very  neat  in  her  fittings. 
One  thinp  which  instantly  stiuck  us  wn^^  ihe  obteoee  of  hommot-k-tiooks;  but 
we  learned  that  beds  were  luxuries  wiiich  the  Uusaian  tailors  never  dream  of, 
the  decks  forming  their  only  rf>liii^>p1ui-rS. 

"  On  desecndin|t  to  the  shell- room  we  examined  one  of  the  shells,  and  found 
it  Sited  with  the  common  fuse.  Now,  as  at  that  time  it  was  Iflieved  that  the 
Russians  possessed  a  percussion  or  eonmssion  shell  superior  to  any  in  ttic 
world,  we  were  anxious  to  wcertain  whether  tliJs  was  really  the  case :  but  from 
tha  inquiries  we  msde  of  the  lieuletinril,  we  are  convinced  thai  such  a  shell 
existed  only  in  imagination ;  lliat  the  coniinon  fuse  vu  io  use  tlirooghout  tlw 
service,  and  may  be  so  lo  the  present  day.  Tlie  ports  of  ihe  ship  were 
marked  with  lines  nt  different  anjikf,  lo  fneihtafe  the  concenttaiion  of  the  ^uns.     ^m 

"  We  thanked  our  conductor  for  his  {Hihteiiesa.  and,  in  doin;;  so,  espresaed     ^| 
our  admiration  of  tlie  ship,     '  Yes,'  said  he,  'slie  is  wurihy  of  your  pmises.     ^^ 
She  was  built  on  the  lines  of  your  ilurra,  now  in  the  Medlteiidneun.  by  a  Kus- 
sian  architwt,  edneaied  in  one  of  tin-  royal  dockyards  of  EiiglaniV  ^ 

■'  The  town  of  ^va<ito|H)l  i^  situate  on  tlie  point  of  land  bciween  the  com-  fl 
ntercial  and  military  hartwurs,  whkli  Hies  cradually  from  the  water's  ed^  lo  an  ^ 
elevation  of  two  hundred  feet.  1:  is  more  than  a  nuleinlen)[th;  aiidiispeoteit 
width  is  about  ilirce  quarters  of  n  mile,  tho  stteets  enteiut^\Vtt  o^^n  vue\t^  Wi 
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the  soiilli.  Tt  wu  partly  defenileil  on  the  wcff,  towarfls  the  land,  by  n  Tonp- 
■  Iwlnl  wall.  i»liich  had  b«m  pronounced  by  on^  of  the  firit  ent^inevn  nf  flit«»ia 
a«  jirrfecily  u«i^Ws;  and  plans  for  compliHr-ly  fortifytnz  the  place  in  (hnt  diree. 
Uon  wore  said  to  havr  bvrn  niudc ;  btit  M>lieth«r  (Ittr  nvrk  Uta  *'mcv  bnrn  cnrricd 
out  we  know  not,  thouzti  we  luve  a  i)ep|>  convictian  that  Unin;;  defences  will 
be  foiiOfi  lo  esist  titere  hy  the  time  a  befi»};ii>j  nrmy  arrives.  Th(".e,  however, 
being  htirriedly  riMsed.  can  neither  hi-  of  ■iifficient  mti^nitude  nor  sirensih  to 
ofler  ■  •erioiis  re(i«tanc«  to  «  loni^-rontinnefl  fiir  of  heavy  artillrn- ;  nnd  unWs 
tiiese  ibrlific:ilJoiu  are  on  no  extensive  scale,  and  embrace  a  wide  mciiit,  lliey 
<iiuy  be  cammauded  frotn  so  many  poinu,  lliat.  attacked  with  lieavr  pini  of 
long  range,  their  vpoedy  reduction  becornei  n  muter  of  certainty. 

•■  None  of  tlie  »en  bat(rrie«  or  fort*  are  of  ilir  uTijhteit  wriice  f<ir  defrne? 
on  the  land  dde.  Indeed,  the  prent  fort,  '  St.  Nicholai.*  ha«  nni  a  pin  pointed 
in  tlijl  dtn-ctioti :  oiid  such  an  nnnnmeni  would  be  perfectly  uselett  if  it  existed, 
■ta  liiat  (tart  ct'  the  hiji  on  whirl)  the  town  standi  rJiea  beltind  it  to  a  heiKbt' 
■of  300  fL-ct.  Ill  fuel,  all  tlve  foftri^*es  and  Imitk-rieii,  both  to  the  iranli  ud 
«ouih  of  the  LTuat  )iay,  aie  conimmided  by  lii;:her  pound  in  the  rear. 

"Thf  firtt  and  nil-important  coniideraiion  in  rcfeft-nce  to  an  altirk  on  Se- 
vastopol hy  land,  ii  to  ascerinin  where  an  army  woutd  find  the  rami  detmdrie 
place  for  disembarkntton.  Theodosiu  ha?  been  n.-inx^  amon^t  o4l)er  localitJes  i 
and  it  has  certainly  a  beautiful  harbour  and  many  other  cnnvetiietices,  but  the 
'distance  rioni  the  «eeiie  of  action  t*  a  letiuu*  drawback.  The  Ifoopi  would 
have  to  roarch  ovir  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  steiipe.  n«  it  would  bn 
necessary  to  keep  to  (he  north  of  the  mouniains,  wherr  their  (rrofress  could  be 
Cfluly  Mveated.  Should  vtrt  wralhrr  net  in,  lhi«  atepfx'  would  lieeome  in  a  verr 
^ort  lime  quite  impracticable  for  lieiivy  nnillery  nnd  b^ca^.  ai  there  are  no 
road*  wlialevei;  and  our  little  experrenee  of  raio  »liowvd  us  how  rapidly  the 
country  became  eonreried  into  ti  ^laie  closely  re»embl<n>  an  Irish  bo;,-. 

"  Vulia  is  snolher  port  where  nu-n  and  ni;ilfTinl  m'^lit  be  solely  landed,  n}tl 
where  but  little  oppojiuon  cmild  In*  ofH-red  ;  but  allhotigh  united  to  Snannpnl 
by  8  p>od  road,  this  is  in  many  pliiee^  etii  out  of  the  f'ice  of  the  prrprmhctilnr 
rock,  nnd  could  not  only  be  defended  by  the  enemy  tviihfadlity.  but  afew  lioorA' 
woik  would  rendi-r  it  quite  inipas»:ible, 

■■  Ik'lu-ccn  Yalta  and  naliidnva,  on  the  tomhern  coaM,  ii""-  '<-  "n  available 
point;  but  if  the  Ijtllcr  port  eotild  I"*  liik«-n.  and  the  surrou-  tt  secured. 

(•vm-  requisite  for  advantajenuiW  earryin?  on  operniiiui  ;.  .  :  Seva^lofkol 
would  be  at  once  obtained.  Distnnt  ooly  nbout  ten  miles  (roni  that  town,  and 
ootineeird  with  it  by  an  excellent  road.  Bnhx-lnva  so  infinitely  surpasses  all  other 
places  for  tho  atiaimncnt  of  the  object  in  view,  that  there  cannot  be  two  opl- 
4iioai  oil  the  importance  of  {Hisseisini;  it,  and  its  adniiralde  liarWur  would  be  of 
inenlnilihle  value  to  the  lleeis.  Nature  lia«,  howerer,  made  it  to  «ron'',  Ihnt 
if  the  Russians  have  fully  availed  ihemselvcs  of  the  raciliiiea  fijr  dcftnee,  h 
Tni{;lit  becomt-  n  work  of  ntmi^  dtflirnhv  in  diiilodge  l)>rm;  but  it  is  vptv  doubtful 
whetlurr  they  liare  had  sufficient  time  to  ereet  hniteriefi  which  coid^  bold  oat 
loii);  u^aiuu  tliv  forte  thai  could  be  broii-:hi  to  bear  on  them.  Supfionag  tbs 
whole  of  the  baiieties  defendin*  the  liartMur  to  be  destroyed,  no  ship*  could 
«nler  with  safety  until  all  the  pociiiouf  un  i)k>  hciehis  which  surround  and  over* 
him^  it  bad  tiren  earned.  The  eoa<it  belwevn  Biilaelava  and  Cape  rher«onpsu4 
bemfi  abrupt  and  preeipitons,  furnishes  nn  suiuble  localities  for  ihe  required 
pitrpofc;  hut  same  of  tlie  hnyv  on  ilip  norlbcrn  hnundnry  of  the  (hersonetean 
pcniiuul.-!  nuiy  possibly  be  found  nvaibhle.  'Wcrv  the  allied  armirs  in  posses- 
•ion  of  the  Clierionesu*,  lln-y  wonhl  find  plenty  of  water,  for  then-  are  (wo 
•ood  sources  tuwnrd^^  BaLictava.  l!iou|;h  !nde|»endent  of  it.  Ottf.  of  thes*  hi 
Doen  c.irried  hy  an  .iqueduct  to  t^eTaciopnl.  and  sttpplics  the  reservoir  nr 
4lia  public  Kardeiw  of  tlial  pUce.  Devtmyinf;  this  aqueduct  would  be  of'i 
service  towards  nrducing  the  town,  lu  that  from  Inkerman  vrould  still  remain, 
■nd  the  frreoi  fitting  basin  contains  bd  inunenie  quantity,  nesides  which  thcro 
ate  Well*  and  some  tm;dl  ttrniaii  at  the  liead  of  the  uiililary  harbour,  whene« 
the  plftc-  ftirmeriy  drew  its  only,  though  not  very  plentiful,  supply.  Another 
plan  for  ailackin^  S<!vaslopi>l  niiitht  be  adopted  tiy  landing  to  ide  north  of  iha 
ia/  of  Iniictwaa,  dettroying  or  taking  Fort  Cooflantine ,  ami  the  other  tuiietJcs 
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froiD  the  rrar.  snd  ihence  hombardini:  Hie  naTil  arvRMl,  t)ie  town,  and  utilpsj 
and,  indeed,  itiis  »  die  only  alt«n>>iuve  if  a  footin);  cannot  be  eflMled  in  the 
Chenonnuu. 

"1'\k  iirpefs  ftn:  built  in  parallel  litiei  froin  Donh  to  so<ai(i,  aod  ini<Tt«etvd 
hf  oth<-is  from  emi  in  wvii ;  and  the  hamts  Iwing  of  limf>&tone  liavf  a  milMtani* 
tjal  apprvjnrc.  T)ip  public  buildiiiRs  are  fine.  The  lihrtiry  erected  by  the 
Eini>prnT  fnr  tlir  iis«  of  n»Ta!  nnd  inilltaM-  offi<7erf,  is  of  Grecian  architecture, 
and  is  cViimly  liit«<i-ii|)  iiu«nallT.  Tlw  tioolct  att^  princifwilly  confined  lo  tia»al 
aiul  Riiliury  iuLjecu,  and  tti«  tueucea  conuected  wild  then,  liittuty,  niid  trOinii 
liglit  roiidtii^. 

"  T)io  club-bouMo  is  ImndMifflc  cxtrrtully,  mid  cocnfunnblii  i*it1iin.  U  con- 
Luias  II  Inrsf  balUtutitn.  wli'tcli  is  i(«  iiicikC  itrikin^  fi^tir^,  and  billiard- moms, 
wlrcli  .-i{i[K>ared  to  be  the  jjrMt  cenrre*  orrntractioii;  biit  one  laok<-d  in  vain  for 
rvJulinii-roain*.  liiird  witli  newBiinpem  and  jminiiiU.  Thrrv  an;  mnny  good 
chtirches;  aad  a  tinf  Janding*|>bce  of  ilow  Ironi  ilie  military  Imrtmiir,  tifk. 
proached  on  tlw  aidfi  of  ilie  town,  bmratli  an  afcltitriivc  tupportvd  by  hiah 
ColuriiDt.  It  alto  boMts  an  Italian  opera-houte,  tlie  firtt  |Jerfornunce  fortlie 
Wiiion  at  which  took  pkce  dnrin;*  our  vitit :  but  we  raniMi  sny  tniicli  for  the 
ainc'iig ;  iliv  rompany  btrin);  iliird-ralr,  and  llic  voiec  uf  the  '  prioia  donna*  very 
jDucli  ri-Miiibliiij  at  time*  n  rrocVrd  lram|iet. 

"  TIh'  casleni  Me  of  llx-  town  U  lo  urrp  that  the  ntfisc-heafts  of  lite  ships 
ronnot  bi-  x-fii  until  otie  i{r4s  cIom?  lo  theiD.  Verj-  btrniiliUd  *ie«>i  are  ot>(sinfd 
from  some  pArt-i  of  thft  place,  aiid  it  i«  altogether  n^rocably  sitanied.  A  militnry 
band  piny*  every  Thursday  cvenini  in  (Ik-  public  garden*,  at  wliich  lime  thg 
fiuthionablei  assemble  in  crrat  munticra. 

"  A>  Saevaatopol  is  lield  exclutivcly  as  a  inililars'  and  natal  posltiMi,  commerce 
doe*  not  ciiit.  T)i«  only  arlicles  im|M)rleil  liv  sen  ticing  those  required  lor  mu. 
ler iai  of  war.  or  as  pfovision  for  the  iiilutbitanta  aiid  ^rrison.  ^^ 

"  On  tlw  ciiittem  side  of  ibe  mititnn'  harbour,  njipoiile  to  the  town,  is  a  line  ^M 
of  hiiifdinj^  consisting  of  barracks,  some  stiinlinusc*.  and  a  luf-e  naval  hospital,  ^" 
which  we  Inspected.    The  wards  arr  good,  but  too  much  crowded :  many  <if  the 
anan;icrnienis  are  bad,  arid  the  rrntilatinn  in  some  parts  eaceedingly  defective, 
the  '-ffiiivLi  l><>inff  most  otlensirr. 

"  S«v.isiopot  IS  not  the  iiorL  of  conatnwlion  (or  ships  of  war;  they  are  dl 
built  at  Nicholiev  on  the  Hiver  iUtg.  as  Pcirrfbiirp  is  the  Itiiililin^i-placc  for 
Cromtadt.  But  here  all  re|wtr!>  are  done,  and  stofei  und  niaivtials  of  war  In 
%t  quantity  kept  in  the  nnvnl  atM-nal.  Tlie  wuifcs  that  have  been  accom- 
,|plisheu  in  the  little  port  uppropriatetl  to  this  department  are  ininense.  Ttw 
quais  are  well  aod  sirunitly  IhhIl  of  Itntestonc  with  griuiite  copings,  under  tbe 
superintendence  of  nn  Encliali  master  mason.  Along  ihe  eailera  qnay  were 
ten  lirgr*  atone  buildinpi  for  ■torehnnsm,  tlK*n  in  the  course  of  coiutruclioD,^| 
Ave  of  which  wetn  already  finished.  ^| 

■*  But  all  miter  works  sink  into  inncntficance  at  BevHtopoI  before  thoH>  pro> 
Jectt^  tind  nccomplished  h)'  Colonel  Upton,  under  immense  angcineenns  diificul- 
tic«.  'i  hey  consist  of  a  gtcat  fitting  baiin,  into  which  open  live  dry  dock^- 
ihrve  at  tlie  end,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  enttanee  canal.  As  there  it  uo 
tide  thesiC  docks  arc  above  the  level  of  Ihe  sea,  nod  the  ships  are  floated  into 
tbrai  by  locks,  of  which  there  am  three,  haTini*  a  rbe  of  ten  feet  each. 

"To  snppty  ilie  ba«in,  and  thence  tho  canal,  the  water  is  hronjjht  eleven 
mile*  by  a  beauiifu)  aqiirdnct  of  ittone.  into  which  the  Black  River  has  been 
turned  hryottd  liikerman.  This  p:is«es  at  one  part  lhTou)>h  an  excjvoted 
tunnel  900  feet  lonj;,  and  is  eonsiruclcd  on  nrches  in  live  or  six  otiter  places^ 

"  To  form  a  crenl  reservoir,  arid  th'i*  to  insure  a  conslanl  supply  of  watiT, 
an  enorriiiiua  dike  of  stone,  like  ihone  of  I  lie  poo's  of  Solomon.  ne;i[  Hethlehem, 
was  built  across  a  mountain  gori;c,  but  on  a  much  more  stupendous  scale.  Mr. 
Willtnm  U[>ton  siiperinlended  tlic  nijiiiii-iTtng  departmeni,  aitd  the  work  waa 
achieved  with  p<>rfecc  snecetat  proper  shiicea  being  constructed  to  prevent  too 
errai  a  pressure  in  case  of  unusually  heavy  rain.  Soon  after  all  was  flnithcJ) 
however,  a  terrific  thunder  storm  arose ;  ttie  valley  rapidly  filled  with  water, 
bikI  a  ^rat  land-slip  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  look  place,  the  sluices  wet« 
Unu  blocked  up,  and  the  flood  at  lu»t  poured  ovct  Vlw  VuVt  li^w^'^  ma.-)  imx 
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atttt  tier  or  stone),  until  ihrrp  wai  left  nothing  of  the  ■work  of  yenn  but  a 
jumbled  mass  of  ruin.  Wlicii  «c  stood  upon  tlie  remaining  portion  of  (hii 
mnsonry,  nml  nmikett  tt«  ritraordiiinrj-  utrrttgth  and  lolidity,  we  fould  ■citrcHy 
comprelirnd  how  itie  rushinj;  of  any  nmount  of  water  could  hare  produced 
■iidi  reiiulu. 

"  In  ordpt  to  mafcr  fullkient  Hpncr  for  tlie  docks.  th«  nnal  of  wliich  lniM\ 
from  tilt-  souiliem  extrvmUy  of  tl>e  liiile  port,  ii  waa  neonsary  to  cut  away  i 
portion  of  tlie  mountiun,  and  on  the  lop  of  the  great  perpendicular  wull  tliua 
'^mode.  now  stands  a  mas^ivi;  pih  of  scont-  buildii)^,  us«d  as  llie  sailors'  winter 
barracks.     In  case  of  a»  rnemy  peiwtrnting  ihn  dnckyatd  [wit,  tlieso  barracks 
ini(;lil  be  bclil  as  n  formidable  pn<iitinn  by  men  armed  with  the  hlini^  lillr:  and  it 
lins  been  su^geiled,  thai  a  couple  of  line-of-baiile  ships  in  the  basin,  with  ibrir  ; 
bfoadvides  to  tbe  port,  and  commiinding  it,  woijtd  also  form  a  t>nt(efy  of  great 
power.     Thus,  ill  iin  attack  by  xra  alone  on  Seroxtopol.  ere^'  inch  of  graunl 
woi:ld  Have  to  he  contested.     A  lurite  tiller  has  been  erected.  Irom  which  nipes 
ftrecarrieti  to  the  quay,  into  whirh  a  stream  liasbem  tamed  from  the  nqoeducei, 
and  when  a  sliip  requires  a  supply  orwater,  shv  or  tbr  tanked  bnr«es  hare  only 
to  go  nloiii;sidc,  a  hose  is  attached  to  the  pipe,  put  on  board,  and  the  proceaiJ 
is  nccompiislied  wtih  tiie  frrftcst  fac--tity  and  exfMdiiton,    Ko  ripen«e  has  been] 
spared  to  render  this  n«vul  ar«en.il  perfect;  and  we  doubt  whetWr,  in  nunjrl 
respi'cU,  there  is  anotltft  in  Karope  so  convenient,  always  supposing  thcworlal 
projecieii  to  have  be«n  carried  unl.     The  streeu  of  Sevaviopul,  as  may  be 
expected,  teem  with  loldien  unJ  vii1or%;  indeed,  no  one  uticoniirctttl  with  the 
services  Uvea  there,  and  all  but  Rmsians  arc  discouraged  or  roH>idden  to  do  tOt, 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  ordered  Away  from  it  entirely,  bui  some  few  lui 
been  allowed  (o  return.    It  was  vnid  that  no  roreignera  we're  permitted  lo  remala 
itiere  more  than  Iweniy-Tour  liour»:  but  durinfc  a  sojourn  of  lea  days  we  met 
will)  no  interference,  althoitgli  ve  visited  and  curiously  examined  all  parts  of  tlie 
town,  and  everything  worili  seeing  in  it," 

"On  lenving  the  harbour  wc  bad  another  opportimity  of  taking  a  j>rfleral| 
view  of  ihutte  extraordinary  ronlficutiona  which  wc  hod  previously  examined  in 
detuil,  huih  on  shore  and  from  tio:iis :  and  our  opinion  was  confirmed,  that  with 
■II  their  defects,  wtictiter  m  scientilic  principles  or  in  earelesaness  of  construc- 
tion, n  gn^at  Micrifice  of  life  would  foiluw  an  attack  by  sea  atoac  with  our  pre- 
sent armameiil.  But  there  appears  no  reason  why  Et^and  and  France,  with 
the  talent  and  resources  ihey  have  at  their  dbposal,  sliotdd  not  with  faciliiy  prt»- 
duce  artillery  of  a  weight  and  rnni:e  so  firett  as  to  batter  down  these  l'oiirct»et 
in  Gucceuion,  while  at  the  same  tima  their  own  altips  remained  comjiaratively 
re«  from  danger."* 

On  the  whole  ire  can  highly  recommrnd  this  rolame  to  onr 
readers.  It  is  irrilttin  in  an  easy  and  itnalTccted  style,  rising,  whco 
the  occasion  calls  for  it,  lo  tnucii  aiiiinution  and  grajihic  poucr. 

•  •'  Tlicse  remarks  were  written  before  tlw  late  rxperimenla  were  perronned 
vitb  Mr.  Lancaster'!  gun." 
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£1  liTale  of  onr  (?^n  Zimt. 
By  Suirley  Bkuoks, 

ACTHOB  or  "HtU  riOLXT  ARP  UXft  orrsM." 
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Heywood  satisfied  himself  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
whicU  he  spent  by  the  hwiaide  of  Paul  Chequerbcnt^that  the  latter 
vas  effectually  disqualified  fnim  rendering  him  semce  or  co-opera- 
tion  for  some  time  to  come — much  longer  than  the  priest  deemed 
it  desirable  to  wail.  Consoling  Paul,  therefore,  with  some  whole- 
soiue  assnnuices  that  lie  would  soon  be  convalescent,  and  tliat  in 
the  meantime  his  interests  vith  Lord  Uookburjr's  daughter  should 
not  sufTer,  Ileywood  departed,  littt^i  iinugiiiing  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  from  his  leaving  Sc  Vitus's  Hospital,  the  Lady-  Anna  would 
present  herself  in  person  to  confirm  Paul's  hopes. 

The  channel  through  which  iter  ladyship — we  like  to  see  our 
little  girl  in  possession  of  all  hrr  honours — hail  heard  of  her  lover's 
miKfurtune  hnd  been  a  homely  one.  In  the  early  part  of  this  his- 
tory we  had  occasion  to  describe  the  residence  of  Mrs.  SelHnger, 
the  handsome  and  Juno-like  duncing-niistress  in  Spelton  Street, 
Clerkcnwell.  On  one  of  the  landinL^s  of  that  miscellaneous  colony 
dwelt  a  Mr.  Qlink,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  fancring  birds^ 
stoic  do^.  Some  birds,  huwcvcr,  which  he  did  fancy,  were  of  a 
feather  kindred  to  bis  own,  and  among  them  happened  to  be  the 
biped  who  had  sold  the  hyiena  to  Mr.  Penkridge,  and  whom  Paul 
bad  tied  by  the  leg  in  the  manner  already  set  forth.  Mr.  Che- 
querbent's  fight  on  the  ball  night  had  interested  Mr.  Clink's  sym- 
pathies in  his  favour,  and,  indeed^  that  gcntlenian  stated  conA- 
denily  to  Mrs.  ScUinger  (who  occasionally  permitted  him  the  ho- 
nour of  a  word  or  two  on  the  staircase)  that  had  she  given  him  a 
hint  of  her  wishes,  on  that  eventful  night,  he  would  have  effected 
such  a  diversion  in  Paul's  favour  ns  would  have  ensured  his  escape 
from  the  police,  a  manoeuvre  which  he  bad  conceived  might  have 
been  adroitly  effected  by  turning  about  a  dozen  bull-tcrricrs  loose 
into  the  ball-room,  with  special  reference  to  the  calves  of  the  male 
guests.  On  hearing  frnni  his  friend,  the  hvicnn-man,  a  somewhat 
distorted  narrative  of  tlic  accident  lo  Paul,  Mr.  Glink  hastened  to 
Mrs.  Selliiiger  with  the  news  vi  her  friend's  Ul  t«t\.^).Vl^^,■sll.\^A^^\tt 
warm-hearied  Mary  Scliinger,  in  her  l\iTn,Vvimcii  o%  v*  N.w^iwk 
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loggings,  and  imparted  the  iinwelcome  tidini^.  The  little  actresfe, 
who,  US  she  beUe^'cd,  had  delivered  Paul  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  magistrate,  and  who  had  exerted  herself  so  vigorously  to  extri- 
cate Iiim  from  the  sponging-house,  was  not  likely  to  abandon  hitn 
in  his  greater  sorrow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  hospital  alone,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, but,  the  recutlectiou  of  her  Illustrious  father  just  impressing, 
but  not  daunting  her>  &hc  demanded  the  escort  of  the  matron — 
and  obtained  it. 

The  interview  between  Paul  and  Carlyon  had  so  greallv  re- 
assured Mr.  Chequerbent's  mind,  that  Angela's  visit,  whicSi,  an 
hour  earlier,  would  have  much  discomposed  him,  rendered  him 
more  happy  than  lie  had  been  since  his  various  discouragements 
set  in.  Her  manner  was  as  frank  and  us  arch  as  ever,  and  after 
lier   first  earnest  inquiries,    the  actress's  habitual  liveliness    ci- 

K ended  it-self  in  a  set  of  odd  criticisms  on  the  novel  scene  around 
er;  they  were,  perhaps,  not  very  new,  or  very  clever,  hut  the 
tone  took  Paul  Ijack  to  pleasant  days— long  country  lounges  in 
sunshiny  wcatlicr,  fullowcd  by  cheerful /^/e-ii-/^/edinncrs,atwhiclt 
Angela  and  he  haid  seemed  to  have  one  mission — that  of  cnjoyine 
themselves — and  had  faithfully  fulfilled  it.  And  he  reproached 
himself  with  not  having  sufficiently  appreciated  those  holidays  us 
they  passed ;  for  he  had  not  then  quite  reached  the  time  when 
troublous  lessons  teach  us  to  look  on  oqe  quiet  day,  without  a 
thought  for  the  immediate  morrow,  as  "  a  thing  to  thank  Heaven 
On."    He  was,  howe%'er,  in  train  for  the  teaching. 

Poor  Paul's  heart  grew  very  full,  cverj'  now  and  then,  and  he 
felt  mar\"ellously  inclined  to  say  a  good  deal  more — in  a  few  words 
— to  Angela  than  he  had  ever  said  before.  But  if  a  man  has  any 
gentlemanly  instincts,  and  our  Paul,  foolish  as  he  often  was,  had 
several,  they  will  be  called  out  in  the  presence  of  a  good,  frank, 
aflectiunate  wutnan,  and  Paul,  though  he  looked  rather  helplessly 
into  Angela's  bright  eves,  and  felt  that  his  own  were  disposed  t» 
swim,  managed  to  hold  his  tongue  upon  the  subject  nearest  his 
licart.  For  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  there  he  lay,  very 
poor,  dtsahted,  perhaps  disgraced,  hut  at  all  events,  in  a  Iiad  position, 
between  poverty  and  idleness,  to  the  eye  of  his  friends,  and  he  saw 
no  future  to  console  him.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  stood  Angela, 
looking  fresher  and  prettier  than  ever,  recognised  by  a  wealthy  and 
titled  fattier,  and  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  very  society  for 
which  Paul  had  always  languished,  but  to  which  even  in  his  good 
days  he  could  not  attain.  It  is  something  to  the  poor  fellow's 
credit  that  the  contrast  of  situations  did  not  turn  his  spirit  to  a 
mood  of  bitterness,  and  that,  while  feeling  that  lie  should  be  doing 
Angela  an  injustice  did  he  seek,  under  the  circumstaoccs,  to  engage 
or  fetter  her,  he  contrived  to  talk  cheerfully  and  thankfully.  For, 
my  beloved  brethren,  it  is  easy  enough  for  you,  hypocrites  as  you 
are,  to  lounge  ngainst  the  mantel-piece,  you  being  in  your  elegant 
attire,  and  with  notes  in  your  purse,  and  your  bow  and  smile  ready^ 
and  thus,  at  advantage,  to  address  Miss  Amaranth,  there,  in  tltat 
jiaite  hnguCf  and  to  say  to  hec  t!bos&\!bmg,«'NU\ctv^'ua  do  not  feel. 
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and  to  leave  unsaid  those  things  which  you  do  feel,  and  then  to  go 
away  Ukc  gciiLlemcn  and  men  of  the  world.  But  throw  one  of  you 
down  on  a  poor  hospital  hed«  and  let  there  be  two  half-crovns  and 
fourpence  in  his  purse,  and  tct  him  have  ia  his  shoulder  a  wound 
which  he  is  ashamed  to  say  how  he  received,  and  while  he  is  in. 
that  »tatc  of  wretchedness,  and  poverty,  and  disco ara{;enient^  let 
Miss  Aoiaranth  come  in  )ier  hesl  toilette  and  look  ut  him,  and  if 
he  behaves  as  well  as  Paul  Chequevhent,  why  then,  my  helovcd 
brethren,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  think  that  good  behaviour  is  not 
so  uncommon  as  people  tell  us  is  the  case. 

^{rs.  Sellingcr  conducted  hcnieir  with  the  discretioti  which  had 
marked  her  previous  course  through  life.  She  perfectly  well 
comprehended  the  whole  case,  but  she  thought  that  the  kindest 
thing  she  could  do  for  Angela,  in  whom  she  took  a  n'umanly 
interest,  stronger  than  her  liking  fur  Taul,  'was  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  acceleration  of  an  '^  understanding"  between  the  young 
people.  And  so  she  took  up  a  post  very  different  from  that  which 
the  lady  who  plays  propriety  on  interesting  little  occasions  usualljr 
fills.  She  did  not  go  and  look  out  of  window,  nor  waj^  she  in- 
tensely interested  by  a  penny  wood  cngrnving  on  the  other  side  of 
Uie  ruoQ),  nor  would  she  get  into  a  private  conversation  with  the  nurse 
— any  or  all  of  which  acts  of  benevolence  a  right'minded  Propriety 
might  have  done,  but  she  had  a  chair  set  for  her  close  to  Paul's 
bolster,  and  she  took  part  in  the  whole  conversation  from  beginning 
to  end.  This  fact  may  soeni  to  some  readers  to  deprive  Paul  of 
some  of  his  merit,  but  such  readers  take  a  limited  view  of  the 
ease,  and  I  am  quite  sun.'t  that  every  young  person  vrhn  has  been 
circumstanced  as  were  Paul  and  Angela,  will  join  with  me  in  decla- 
ring that  he  could  have  made  his  feelings  clear  enough,  if  he  had 
chosen.  Trft  me  add  that  Mrs.  ScUinger  carried  out  her  resolution 
with  her  characteristic  decision  to  uie  very  lastt,  and  that,  after 
leaving  the  w.trd,  she  did  not  even  diECUver  that  she  must  have  left 
her  handkerchief  on  the  chair,  and  send  Angela  hack  to  lonk. 
She  might  as  well  have  done  so,  for  just  as  they  had  got  outside 
tlie  dour  of  the  ward,Uic  Lady  Aimadtd  run  back  again,  luul,  witli 
a  wistful  expression  in  her  pretty  face,  did  shake  hands  with  Paul 
once  more — and  the  look  and  the  act  ga^'e  that  young  geiitlemao 
wonderful  comfort  tor  many  a  day  to  come. 

Meantime  the  Reverend  Cyprian  Ilcywood  had  decided  upon 
his  course,  and  was  making  for  Acheron  fSquare.  He  had  resolved 
u|>«in  a  ccudition. 

Lord  Rookhury  was,  of  course,  an  excellent  Protestant,  and  too 
firm  in  his  own  theological  conWclions  to  be  afraid  le&t  the  accom- 
nlisitcd  Jesuit  should  succeed  in  converting  him  lo  t)ie  old  faith. 
He  had  not  slain  the  lion  to  be  devoured  by  tlie  wolf.  He  had 
not  resisted  all  .Mr.  Selwyn's  efi'orts  to  make  him  comprehend 
that  morality  was  a  duty,  to  be  shaken  from  the  religion  of  his 
falliers  by  a  Catholic  polemic.  At  least  we  will  hope  that  sudi 
were  iiis  thoughts  when,  on  receiving  Ileywood's  card,  ho  tnstatvlA?] 
accorded  audience  to  that  dangerous  person. 

The/  bad  met  in  society  two  o?  ihice  Vimea  wtvcfe  o^t  *^' 
»  ^  "i 
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commenced,  and  Lord  Rookbury's  general  history  was  very  well 
kno«-n  to  the  priest.  Of  Heywood,  the  Karl  knew  little,  but  to 
look  at  tlie  Jesuit  was  to  receive  a  favourable  impression  of  hitu, 
and  I^rd  Ronkbury  had  a  conviction  that  he  coutit  read  a  man  at 
a  glance.  To  do  him  justice,  he  vas  more  frequently  right  than 
most  men  who  believe  they  have  any  such  patent. 

The  usual  introductory  gossip  of  the  day  was  exchanged,  as  a 
couple  of  fencers  deliver  the  thrusts  of  the  salute,  before  falling 
on  f;uard,  and  then  Heywuud  at  once  dropped  into  attitude,  and 
taking  the  momenit  when  the  Earl  had  laughed — I  almost  wrote 
heartily — at  a  repartee  of  the  priest's,  said, — 

"But  it  is  time,  iny  lord>  that  I  should  explain  the  reasons  of 
my  intruding  upon  you." 

"  I  had  rather  not  hear  them,"  said  the  Earl,  "  iKcause  ihey  are 
entirely  unnecessary.  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  for  that  st«ry 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  if  you  were  a  clergyman  who  had  come  to 
asic  me  for  one  of  my  ltTini;s,  I  should  tell  you  that  your  business 
was  done.  But  I  suppose  we  have  not  succeeded  in  regaining  vou 
to  the  fold  ?  Or  have  you  any  such  idea — because  I  can  give  vou 
a  letter  to  almost  any  of  the  bishops,  if  you  want  your  seruplM 
removed.  Don't  look  sceptical,  and  as  if  I  were  recommending 
quack  medicine — I  have  known  very  surprising  cases," 

"The  result  a  cure  y"  said  Ileywood,  laughing.  ''Notsuehia 
not  mv  ambition,  at  this  moment  at  any  rate.  I  fear  I  must  bore 
your  lordship  with  a  fact  or  two.'* 

**  As  distinguished  fronx  the  assertions  oF  theology.  VVhat  an 
irrwerent  sentiment,  Mr.  Heywood  !  However,  pray  proceed, and 
be  assured  that  I  shall  nut  be  bored  with  anything  you  are  so 
good  ns  to  tell  me." 

Ileywood  bowed  sligfitly,  and  went  on. 
'  **!  am  the  guardian  of  a  young  Catholic  tadr*  a  MissTrevelyan, 
whose  name  vonr  lordship  may  possibly  have  heard." 

'*  One  of  tlic  family  who  lost  the  Aspen  Court  estates,  in  th« 
suit  with  the  Wilmalun's,  I  suppose/'  said  the  Earl,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  same  chair  wherein  he  had  spoken  to  Carlrnn  about 
tho  "  priest  and  his  niece"  being  responsible  fur  the  condition  of 
little  Amy. 

"Vou  have  heard  of  her?"  urged  Heywood.  "Possibly  tJirough 
Mr.  Jlcrnard  Carlyon." 

**  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  ever  mentioned  the  young 
lady's  name  to  me,  or  not.  Ts  he  interested  in  her?  In  that 
case,  I  suppose  I  forestall  your  revelation  by  supposing  that  as 
her  guardian,  you  come  to  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  young 
gentleman's  prospect*,  which  I  have  forwarded  n  goo<I  denl."  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Ear!  supposed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

'*  I  hare  no  such  object,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  was  airare 
that  you  had  been  very  kind  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  I  liad  supposed 
that  a  union  at  which  I  hinted  the  other  night — at  Lady  Kother- 
hithc's,  I  think— bad  influenced  your  patronage.'^ 

"Oh^you  fancied //«!/ ?"  said  the  Ear],  with  an  affectation  of 
narpriae.    "iVotJiing  of  the  k\nd.    \  iVou^tVum  va  able  and 
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a  meritorious  Toiin<;^  man ;  I  as^iislcd  litm^  and  he  has  vindicattid 
my  judgnieitt  by  distinguisliing  Iiimsclf.  Sctwyn  has  given  him 
the  secreUrrship  to  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies,  with  a 
saJar)-  of  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  It  wiu  nut  of  him  that  I  had  any  intention  of  speakiii<r/'  »aid 
Heywuod. 

'*  I  think  that  it  was  you  who  first  mentioned  bis  name,  not 
I,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling. 

"  Was  iti"  said  lleywood  carelessly.  *'  It  was,  however,  of 
mr  ward  that  I  intended  to  speak.  My  acquaintance  with  your 
Jurdsliip  is  not  old,  and  is  slight,  but  the  circunistiutces  of  the 
case  must  excuse  any  apparent  singularity  in  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  Ic  is  not  worth  while  fur  me  lo  ask  your  lordship  that  our 
interview  may  Iw  a  confidential  one,  fur  it  certainly  will  be  so  if  1 
succeed  in  my  object,  and  if  1  fail,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  an  Kng* 
lisli  nobleman." 

"  Tu  show  you  how  disposed  I  am  to  be  frank,"  said  the  £^rl, 
"  your  first  alternative  is  sensible  enough —  hut  1  gather  from  the 
second,  timt  you  mean  to  tell  me  nutliuig  but  what  you  su]>pose 
I  know  already."  • 

"  You  will  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Hc^-wood,  who  was  not 
inclined  to  be  hurried.  *'  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  being  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Aspen  Court,  that,  though  tlic  Trcvelyans 
were  dispossessed  by  a  decision  of  a  court  uf  law,  they  never 
acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  that  decision/' 

**  Defeated  defendants  do  not  make  that  a  practice,  I  have 
heard,"  said  Lord  Rookhury.  "  But  it  would  have  given  a 
li^'elier  colour  to  their  dissatisfaction  if  they  had  appealed,  and 
had  been  beaten  through  our  House  before  giving  in," 

^  That  may  be,"  said  Heywood,  not  desirous  tu  meet  the 
questitfn  Conveyed  in  the  remark,  "  but  such  was  not  the  courae 
they  were  advised  to  take.  Well,  the  successful  parties  look 
possession,  and  there  they  are." 

"  And  Uiere,  1  suppose,  they  are  likely  to  remain/'  said  Lord 
Rookbury. 

"  Unless  your  lordship  turns  them  out,"  said  the  priest. 

"  A  singular  observation,"  replied  Lord  Kookliury.  There 
was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  but  as  it  was  clearly  lleywood's 
turn  to  speak,  lie  said,  at  last — 

'^  We  have,  1  believe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Wilm- 
slow  story,  thus  far.'* 

"  My  dear  Mr.  lleywood,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  will  once  more 
repeat  to  you  that  I  propose  to  be  franU,  and  therefore  1  beg  to.' 
object  to  my  being  asked  to  give  information,  instead  of  my 
receiving  it,  as  was  kindly  projwsed  at  the  outset." 

"  I  will  spare  your  lordship  the  trouble,"  &aid  the  other. 
"  The  present  holder  of  Aspcu  Court  is  a  profligate  5|>endthrift— 
I  would  apologise  to  you  fur  applymg  such  words  to  your  friend, 
but  I  see  that  it  is  unnecessary.  Yuu  are  supplying  him  with. 
Urge  8um«  of  money  for  tlie  sake  of  »ecww\^  ix  \\\A«\  vx^jviw  \ic\c. 
estntp,  aiid,  in  order,  ns  you  hoped,  to  gau\  \.\\(i  vi'vWa  osswwV  x» 
four  scheme,  you  made  a  propuiiaL  at  lUMtvage  Xo  ow^  vA  ^^ 
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daughters,  which,  I  presame  I  may  sayj  joa  had  as  much  idea  of 
ever  fulfilling  as  I  have  of  asking  for  another  of  the  young  ladies/' 

<*  You  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  yourself  of  facts,  and 
shown  some  ingenuity  in  arguing  from  them,  Mr.  Heywood,** 
■aid  the  Earl.    "  Do  you  expect  me  to  say  more  }" 

"  Allow  me  to  proceed,  my  Lord,  because  at  the  present  stage 
my  observations  sound  very  like  impertinence.'* 

"  At  least,"  said  the  Earl  of  Rookbury. 

"  I  do  not  despair  of  having  them  excused,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Tour  lordship  has,  I  beg  to  say,  been  throwing  away  a  good 
deal  of  money,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  you  arc  un- 
aware of  the  real  position  of  Mr.  Wilmslow.  Yoa  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  owner  of  the  estates,  when,  in  fact,  they  have 
long  since  passed  from  him,  he  being  merely  the  puppet  of  the 
wealthy  attorney,  who  gained  the  suit  for  him,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth." 

"  Sappose,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  I  were  at  least  as  well  informed 
upon  this  subject  as  you  appear  to  be." 

"  My  Lord,  you  were  not  a  minute  ago.  You  tried  your 
utmost  to  learn  tlie  truth  from  Bernard  Carlyon,  but  you  did  not 
succeed — nay,"  he  continued,  for  the  Earl  deemed  it  necessary  to 
put  on  a  fierce  frown,  "  I  merely  observe  that  you  wf  re  as  un- 
successful as  myself,  for  before  you  knew  Mr.  Carlyon  I  had  my- 
self endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  get  him  to  divulge  what 
I  am  assured  is  well  known  to  him.  Pooh  I"  said  Heywood, 
whose  perfect  fearlessness  was  one  of  his  best  points,  "  any  simu- 
lation of  anger  at  hearing  the  truth  is  unworthy  of  your  lordship's 
intellect.  We  are  alone,  and  I  am  a  clergyman.  If  we  are  to 
play  a  farce,  I  throw  up  my  part."  And  the  speaker's  noble 
features  showed  something  of  the  contempt  he  felt  for  mere 
hypocrisy. 

The  Earl  looked  hard  at  him  for  some  moments,  and,  as  if  he 
were  really  playing  the  farce  spoken  of,  the  words,  "  peer  of 
the  realm" — "  dishonourable  devices" — ^•^  unworthy  motives" 
— "imputations  borne  in  silence"  —  came  from  his  lips  me- 
chanically. Then,  suddenly  recovering  his  natural  manner,  he 
sud  shortly,  and  almost  snappishly — 

"  Supposing  all  said  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  that  I  reserve  a 
right  to  say,  what  next  ?" 

"  Ah  \"  said  Heywood,  but  without  betraying  any  other  evidence 
of  satisfaction.  "  The  next  thing  is  this.  Miss  Trevelyan's 
friends  have  at  length  obtained  information  which  will  enable 
them  once  more  to  act  in  her  behalf.  I  purposely  use  guarded 
words.  But  they  designed  to  act  against  other  parties  than  the 
Earl  of  Uookbury." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Earl.  "They  have  no  purse  to  mea- 
sure gainst  that  kept  at  Ronkton  Woods." 

"That  is  not  the  consideration — it  would  have  been,  in  the 
absence  of  less  precise  information  than  we  have;  but  what  we 
poBsess  entitles  us — entitles  me — to  draw  upon  resources  to  which 
those  ofRookton  Woods  are  not\v\n^.*' 
''la  pkiner  English,  Mr.  Hey  wood, -jouVfto^  «««^\ft  Vaa!c&\ 
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you  in  asking  the  Catholic  interciit  to  come  forward  and  rescue 
Aspen  Cvurt," 

"  Wealthy  friends  will  not  be  found  wanting  to  MissTrevelyan. 
But  again  I  must  remark  tliat  money  is  not  the  consideration. 
The  steps  we  should  take  arc  comparAtively  inexpensive  ones." 

"Then  you  don't  appeal,  that's  clear." 

"  We  shall  strike  higher,  no  oflTciicc  to  your  lordship's  House." 

"At  Molesworth.  Come,  !  can't  have  that  called  sinking 
higher.  The  attorneys  are  the  masters  of  the  House  of  Conmions. 
vid  can  whip  them  up,  or  stave  them  off,  as  they  please,  but  not 

•O  with  U8." 

^  Let  rae  retract,  then.     But  your  lordship  perceires  my  mean- 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  **as  a  legislator  and  a  philanthropist 
I  must  naturally  rejoice  at  seeing  a  lawyer  brought  to  justice,  and 
I  witkh  you  all  success.  But  why  you  should  favour  me  with  this 
early  and  singular  revelation  of  your  plans,  I  do  not  as  yet  under- 
Bland," 

"  Because,"  said  Hcywood,  unprovoked,  provoking  ns  was  tlie 
tone,  "  your  lordship  has  set  your  heart  upon  Aspeu  Court." 

"  And  if  1  have,"  said  tlie  Kur],  arrogantly,  "  you  may  be  well 
sure,  mydear  Mr.  Hcywood,  that  I  shall  attain  my  object,  quite 
independently  of  Catholic  clergymen,  sane  or  otherwise,  needy 
heiresses  and  dishonest  attorneys." 

"  Yuur  lurdahip^s  tone  is  unlucky,"  said  Heywood,  wiUi  a  calm. 
hauteur^  his  magnificent  eyes  bued  full  on  Lord  Iloukbury'ii  face. 
**  If  1  needed  other  evidence  than  I  possess  that  you  have  not,  in 
Vulgar  phrase,  a  leg  to  stand  on,  I  should  &nd  it  in  the  irritation 
which  I  have  caused,  by  telling  you  what  you  did  not  know.  Kven 
your  lordship's  admirable  self-command,  proof  against  minor 
assaults,  such  as  imputations  on  your  straightforward  dealing, 
and  trifles  of  that  kind,  gives  way  at  the  discovery  that  yuu  have 
lost  your  monev,  lost  it,  too,  to  such  n  coarfte  bungler  as  Henry 
Wilmslow." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Karl,  "  I  nm  nii  old  man,  and  you  nrc  a 
priest-,  su  we  will  not  exchange  sarcasms.  What  is  it  tliat  yuu  have 
to  propose  to  me  ?** 

"  I  pro[)osc  to  hear  what  your  lordship  means  to  do  to  recover 
the  money  you  liave  lost." 

"  Rraily.  But,  even  supposing  that  I  had  advanced,  and  had 
lost  money,  the  rest  seems  to  be  my  affair." 

**  Entirely,  and  if  your  lordship  signifies  to  me  tliat  such  is  the 
way  in  which  you  regard  it,  1  have  only  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
agreeable  interview,  and  lo  wish  you  good  morning.*'  ^ 

Lord  Uoukbury  saw,  first,  that  he  had  been  driven  into  a  eui'de-  fl 
xac,  by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Jesuit,  or  rather  by  his 
superior  resources,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  of  the  least  use 
for  him  to  fly  into  another  rage.     So,  as  wise  pobticlans  always 
do,  he  accepted  the  situation,  and  replied. 

"  We  hare  said  so  much  that  we  wm^  ea  -wtW  \v\  ^  XntAc  Ttttb\*. 
What  you  /lare  stated  as  to  my  connecUnn  w\x\i  xV*  V(  \Vwa^c»Ns* "» 
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known  to  too  many  people  for  it  to  be  wortb  my  while  to  contra* 
diet  you,  except  that  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  you  have  been 
paisinformed  as  to  the  rmtions  between  myself  and  the  eldest 
Miss  Wilmslow^  a  subject,  however,  with  which  you  can  have  no 
concern.  Tour  position  and  character  are  sufficient  guarantee  to 
me  that,  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Aspen  Court,  you  believe 
what  you  assert,  and  I  have  information  of  my  own  upon  the  same 
subject.  Possibly,  I  have  advanced  my  money  in  spite  of  the 
(drcumstances  to  which  you  aUude." 

A  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  thought  Heywood.  "Then 
I  mistake,"  he  said,  *'in  supposing  that  you  would  object  to 
some  more  negotiable  security  than  the  bonds  of  Mr.Wilmslow." 

"  I  am  not  so  unbusiness-iike,"  said  the  Earl,  but  you  know 
there  are  occasions  when  bad  securities  are  better  than  good  ones. 
Many  a  London  banker  of  undeniable  sanctity  and  unimpeachable 
drab  trowsers,  reflects,  as  he  comes  from  chapel  on  Sunday,  that 
some  bills  in  his  safe  will  probably  he  paid  on  Monday,  and  others 
certainly  will — the  former  being  bills  which  he  knows  are  genuine, 
and  the  latter  being  bills  which  he  knows  are  forgeries,  and 
which  the  parties  who  brought  them  to  him  are  aware  he  received 
as  such.     Forged  bills  are  taken  up,  to  the  hour.'' 

"  I  am  aware  that  such  things  are  specks  upon  that  splendid 
system  of  morals  called  commerce,"  said  Heywood,  "  but  I  do 
not  see  the  connection  of  the  case  you  describe  and  Wilmslow's. 
Does  he  forge?" 

"I  hope  not,"  said  the  Earl;  "but,  though  he  is  my  friend,  I 
reaHy  cannot  say.  That,  however,  was  not  what  I  meant,  but  let 
it  pass.  You  propose  to  give  me  a  better  security.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?" 

"To  fight  our  battle,"  said  the  priest  quietly. 

"To  regain  Aspen  Court  for  the  young  Catholic  lady.  Well, 
your  proposal  is  bold  and  considerate,  if  you  believe " 

"  That  your  lordship  desires  to  obtain  the  estate  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

"Not  so  inconsiderate,  if  your  lordship  will  grant  two  proposi- 
tions, to  the  truth  of  both  of  which  I  pledge  myself, — iirst,  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  succeed  without  us,  and  secondly, 
that  the  property  may  come  into  your  family  if  you  join  us.  Two 
other  considerations  may  be  worth  naming  ~- fir^t,  that  your 
money,  now  utterly  lost,  shall  be  repaid,  and  next,  that  what 
is  proposed  to  you  shall  not  cost  your  lordship  one  shilling." 

"  Four  points  worthy  of  all  meditation.  A  fifth  is — why  am  I 
to  be  the  champion  ?  If  you  can  win  your  battle,  why  not  fight  it 
for  yourselves  and  throw  me  over  ? " 

"Because  this  is  a  Protestant  country." 

"  Is  it  ? — so  it  is.     But  what  difference  does  that  make  ?" 

"Molesworth  is  a  most  respectable  Protestant  solicitor.    The 

Wilmslows  are  Protestants.     We  are  Catholics,  who  desire   to 

wrench  a  large  estate  out  of  the  hands  of  one  party,  and  to  make 

the  other  disgorge  his  gains  in  disgrace.     I  do  not  say  that  I  am 

Miinid  of  injustice,  but  everything  is  aj^sin&t  \ia.    l^t  a.  Pto\ftsAaat 
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enter  the  lists,  and  the  chances  of  the  Protestant  attorney 
and  his  clients  will  be  frightfully  reduced." 

"That  may  he,"  said  the  Earl,  musing.  "But  supposing  I 
listened  to  the  proposal,  I  do  not  sec  how  the  plan  cait  be  accom- 
phshed.  The  estate  may  not  be  Molcsworth^s,  or  Wilmslon's,  or 
yours,  but  it  certainly  is  not  mine." 

"Tlic  whole  arrangement,  which  is  one  of  detail,  shall  he  8ul>> 
mittcd  to  you  before  you  are  asked  to  take  a  step.   Wc  have  some 
of  tlic  tirst  lawyers  iii  ihe  country  auioug  us,  and  the  best  advice 
ia  at  our  disposal." 
"  When  shall  you  be  prepared  with  such  details }" 
"Tliia  is  Tuesday — oti  Thursday,  after  the  post  is  in." 
*MVilI  you  sec  me.  here  on  tliat  day,  soy  at  iwcire?     I  will 
give  ytiu  my  answer  then." 

And  so  stood  the  ap[Hiintment.  But  Hcywood  was  hardly  out 
of  tiic  square  before  Lord  Rookhury  had  rung  fur  the  "  Court 
Guide,'*  liad  sworn  a  dozen  ugly  oaths  because  it  was  not  the 
\aWht  edition,  and  had  looked  out  the  address  of  Messrs.  Moles- 
vorth  aitd  Pcnkrid>:c. 


CHAPTBtt   XUVI. 

■IONS. 

Tnu  Karl's  letter  to  Henry  Wilmslow  procured  for  Mr.  Rock- 
brouk  ant]  Bernard  Carlyon  o»  gracious  a  rccepliim  at  Aspen  Court 
as  tlic  Ambassador's  nature  could  accord,  and  the  physician  was  ut 
once  presented  to  Mrs.  U  ilmslow  and  the  voung  ladies.  The  cha- 
racter which  Lord  Rookbury  had  assigned  to  him,  in  the  intro- 
duclury  letter,  was  not  very  precisely  explained ;  but  Henry's 
impression  was,  that  Kockhrook  wn^  some  kind  uf  landscape  ^r- 
dener,  whose  mission  was  to  report  upon  the  fciisibility  of  various 
improvements  which  the  Earl  had  (rum  lime  to  time  suggested. 
It  was,  howerer,  Wilmslow'a  cue  to  be  as  civil  as  possible,  hut  to 
ask  no  questions.  But  his  mind  was  perplexed  to  understand 
ViUy  Carlyon  should  have  accompanied  the  Karl's  emissary;  and 
the  evident  intimacy  of  l.is  two  visitors  someivhat  provoked  him. 

The  ladies  were  all  at  home,  and  Carlyon  was  received  by  three 
of  tlietn  with  tlieir  usual  cordiality;  nor  would  a  stranjicr'a  eye 
have  detected  in  Kate^s  more  reserved  fechng  and  colder  smile 
anytliing  more  thun  the  difference  of  exicmal  ntanner  often 
found  among  sisters  whose  feelings  are  in  unison.  Even  Bernard 
himself  did  not  notice  that  Kate  took  some  care  not  to  be  left  in 
teU-a-tcte  conversation  with  hioi;  for  it  was  by  adroitly  bringing 
one  or  other  of  her  sisters  to  her  side,  rather  than  by  leavint;  him, 
that  she  avoided  any  i)OS!ible  confidences.  He  might,  jierhajrs,  J 
have  been  more  sharp-sigiited,  but  that  the  errand  on  which  i 
he  had  come  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts  in  another 
direction, 

Tiie  travellers  had  come  down  by  the  Tivgl^t  xawX,  ^"^^  tt^^'A. 
A»peTi  Court  in  time  fur  the  fami\^  bc«aVit^st.    ^?,  \X,otNf>cvtQsi«. 
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hod,  therefore,  an  opportonity  of  leisurely  observing  the  condition 
of  Amy.  Her  seat  was,  as  usual,  by  her  motlier's  side,  to  which 
she  seemed  to  nestle,  occasionally  laying  her  fair  head  back  upon 
Mrs.  Wilmslow's  shoulder,  and  evincing  a  lassitude  from  which 
she  evidently  aroused  herself  by  effort  when  the  old,  merry  spirit 
came  over  her,  and  she  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  launching 
a  little  playful  taunt  at  her  friend  Bernard.  His  visit  pleased  and 
excited  her;  and  it  was  plain  to  him,  and  to  Mr.  Rockbrook,  that 
her  mother  and  sisters  were  surprised  at  an  unwonted  display  of 
spirits  on  the  child's  part.  The  brown  eyes  lighted  up  with  mer- 
nment,  and  the  brown  curls  waved  as  the  saucy  answer  was  given ; 
but  the  excitement  was  transitory.  Mr.  Rockbrook,  after  a  search- 
ing glance  or  two,  seemed  to  observe  Amy  no  longer,  and  con- 
versed during  the  rest  of  the  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  to 
whose  ear  his  grave  and  kind  voice  came  with  a  welcome  tone, 
reminding  her  of  days  when  she  heard  such  voices  less  seldom. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  foreign  travel,  of  which  the  phy- 
ndan  had  seen  a  good  deal,  and  spoke  well  and  pointedly,  neither 
attempting  to  startle  by  paradoxical  stories,  nor  succeeding  in 
boring  by  quotations  from  road-books;  the  two  accomplishments 
which  make  most  travellers  such  culpable  nuisances.  His  visits 
to  France  and  elsewhere  had  been  chiefly  occupied  by  investiga- 
tions connected  with  his  profession ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  enabled 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  so- 
journed, instead  of  dilating  upon  palaces,  precipices,  and  picture 
galleries. 

"  Did  you  go  down  into  the  catacombs,  when  you  were  in  Paris, 
tar}"  said  Amy,  suddenly  sitting  up. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Rockbrook.  "There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  do  so,  and  though  I  could 
probably  have  managed  this,  the  mere  sight  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
bones  and  skulls  seemed  to  me  neither  pleasant  nor  instructive 
enough  to  make  the  trouble  worth  one's  while.** 

"  I  should  like  to  be  taken  there,*'  murmured  Amy,  in  a  low 
Toice, 

**I  could  show  you  some  much  more  agreeable  things  in  Paris," 
said  Mr.  Rockbrook,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  catacombs,"  said  Amy, 
in  the  same  tone,  and  closing  her  eyes,  as  she  once  more  reclined 
upon  her  mother^s  shoulder.  Carlyon  even  fancied  that  Amy  was 
picturing  to  herself  the  scene  she  had  spoken  of,  and  that  a 
shudder,  for  an  instant,  convulsed  her,  but  the  demonstration,  if 
it  were  one,  was  so  momentary,  that  he  could  scarcely  assure  him- 
self that  he  had  seen  it. 

The  breakfast  over,  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  party  should 
stroll  through  the  garden  and  grounds  around  the  house.  Wilm- 
slow, with  his  usual  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  begged  to 
be  excused,  having  something  important  to  attend  to,  and  his 
excuses  were  received  so  easily,  that  he  had  no  particular  reason 
to  feel  much  complimented.  He  departed,  and  the  ladies  arranged 
to  meet  Mr.  KocJtbrook  and  Car\Tfov\  m  t\i*  ^tAcu,m\A  \\\  tia 
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meantime  Bernard  offered  to  shuw  his  friend  tlie  fine  old  hall. 
Rockbrook's  survey  was  soon  made — the  portraits  had  little 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  Touchsufed  blight  attention  to  the 
awords  and  carabines  and  pikes — but  over  the  quaint  and  dis-  h 
ordered  old  clock,  vith  its  %-ariuus  contrivances  for  indicating  all  H 
"linds  of  tilings,  but  every  one  disarrangedj  and  in  the  barometer 
rhich  had  once  run  ruund  it  like  a  great  red  vein,  but  was  now 
bloodless,  the  physician  lingered  with  some  interest.  It  tras  a 
machine  nut  of  sorts,  and  utnid  such  machinery  lay  his  business. 
The  clock's  place  was  near  the  large  red  curtain  which  covered  the 
oi>eiiitig  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  Bernard,  who 
had  awaited  Roekhrnok's  pleiisure  to  sjieak  as  to  Amv,  was  alniut 
to  conduct  him  to  the  garden  by  that  way,  when  tlic  physician 
stopped  him. 

**  I  would  give  something  for  this  nfFair,**  he  said.  "  !  suppose 
they  Mould  not  part  with  it." 

**  Cure  little  Amy,  and  the  house  is  yours  from  hearthstone  to 
roof-tree,"  said  Carlyon. 

'*  There  was  no  use  in  bringing  me  down,"  said  the  physician, 
[.gravely. 

"What!"  said  Bernard,  agitated,  despite  the  preparation  he 
had  received  in  his  interview  with  Lord  Kookbury.  ^  Is  th« 
case  hopeless }" 

"She  is  dying  under  their  eyes  —  and  rapidly.  My  dear 
Bernard,  if  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  this  machinery,  and  at  a 
touch  call  it  into  instant  and  harmonious  action,  it  would  not  be 
such  a  miracle  as  my  prolonging  that  child's  life  for  two  months. 
If  her  mother — what  a  dear,  good  woman  that  is,  Bernard — if  she 
is  blind  to  the  state  of  things,  it  is  wonderful,  but  one  sees  such 
wonders  in  the  course  of  practice.  I  doubt  ivhelher  she  ought  to 
be  told." 

"  Yea,  she  ooght,**  said  CaHyon  slowlr.  "  Poor,  dear  little 
Amy." 

"  All,  you  love  the  child?     You  have  knon'n  her?    Yes,  she 
might  easily  become  very  dear  to  one.     Bah  !  do  not  be  itshamed^ 
of  tears  in  your  eyes.**  ■ 

"  t  am  not,"  said  Bernard,  quietly.  *'  But,  as  I  said,  Mrs. 
"Wilmslow  must  be  informed  of  this.  T  came  down  to  dn  it,  but 
as  wc  talked,  and  you  spoke  of  strange  cures,  1  seemed  to  ac- 
quire hope  that  I  might  be  spared  the  work.** 

•*  The  oily  fitting  jwrson  to  break  such  news  to  a  mother  is 
her  hushand,"  said  the  physician,  "  but  as  to  intrusting  such  ^■ 
doty  to  that  coarse,  shouting,  sttipid  fellow ** 

"'  If  he  had  a  spark  of  feeling,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  would  aim 
risk  the  rest — she  has  Iwen  his  wife  for  years,  and  lier  sense 
deadened  to  what  we  feel  so  offensive.     But  he  has  no  h 
and,  in  short,  Henry  Wilmslow  is  a  brute." 

And  Henry  Wilmslow,  skulking  within  twelve  inches  of  tha 
speakers,  ground  his  teeth  viciously  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain. 

•'  I  knovr  die  pain  it  will   give  you,  Cax\^-w\,"  ma^  V\*  VtwsA. 
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"  I  am  more  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  revelations,  and  from 
feeling  somewhat  less  acutely  than  yourself,  I  shall  be  able  to 
break  the  intelligence  more  cautiously.  You  bad  better  suffer 
me  to  do  it." 

"  So  it  shall  be,  then,"  said  Bernard,  sorrowfully.  "  Ah  I 
there  they  are  in  the  front.     Let  us  go  out  this  way.** 

"  I  shall  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow  on  the  subject  during 
our  walk,"  said  the  physician,  "  unless  a  very  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  so  do  not  fear  a  scene.  I  shall  rather  endeavour  to 
understand  her  character  a  little,  and  then  I  shall  better  see  in 
what  way  to  call  her  attention  to  her  daughter's  condition." 

"  Her  character  is  on  the  surface,"  said  Bernard,  '*  and  is  told 
in  two  words — duty  and  affection." 

"  Possibly  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Rockbrook,  "  but  I  think 
— at  least,  it  is  equally  possible — that  there  may  be  something 
beneath  the  surface.  However,  let  us  join  them,  and,  as  far  as 
you  can,  leave  her  to  me." 

Carlyon  opened  the  large  door  of  the  hall,  and  they  went  out 
that  way,  and  joined  the  ladies. 

Henry  Wilmslow  went  up  to  his  private  chamber  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  feelings,  all  of  them  bad,  but  some  worse  than  others. 
This  man,  once  "a  little  too  gay,"  had  been  degenerating  and  de- 
moralising ever  since  the  time  we  introduced  him  to  the  reader. 
"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  says  a  poet,  in 
a  line  of  no  great  meaning,  with  such  meaning  as  it  possesses 
pointing  to  a  false  inference.  A  bad  man  (and  we  have  unhappily 
to  do  with  one  at  this  moment)  becomes  worse  in  the  country, 
where  his  pleasures  are  Hmited  and  coarse,  and  where  he  is  com- 
pelled to  spend  hours  in  miserable  self-communing,  than  in  a  city, 
where  vice  runs  in  a  constant  current,  and  where  he  can  escape 
from  solitude  and  thought.  It  is  untrue  to  allege  that  country  life 
is  favourable  even  to  morality — to  the  "gentler  morals"  it  has 
long  ceased  to  lay  claim.  The  most  dangerous  treatment  to  which 
you  can  expose  an  evil  nature,  is  that  species  of  solitary  confine- 
ment called  retirement  from  a  large  town ;  simply,  and  logically, 
for  the  same  reason  that  such  a  life  is  favourable  to  a  virtuous 
nature.  Nothing  new  is  put  in,  but  what  is  there  developes,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Town  Hfe  stunts  the  vice  it  seems  to  nourish. 
Drawing  our  illublrations  from  the  mere  catalogue  of  crime,  tiic 
offences  witli  which  we  credit  the  populous  city  are  comparatively 
slight  to  tlie  strange,  wild,  cold-blooded  crimes  which  pollute  the 
half-peopled  hamlet,  or  the  scarcely-peopled  valley.  The  rustic 
broods  in  stupid  malignity  and  isolation  over  his  wrongs  and  hates, 
and  suddenly  cummils  a  deed  whose  ferocity  is  only  equalled  by 
the  perpetrator's  idiotism  in  expecting  to  escape  undetected.  He 
has  forgotten,  in  a  country  life,  that  keen  eyes  and  quick  brains 
will  be  on  his  track,  and  he  indulges  in  a  revel  of  passion  or 
revenge  of  which  the  town  criminal  seldom  dreams.  But  I  did 
not  mean  to  go  so  low.  Look  at  the  class  of  bad  and  hateful  men 
who  do  not  come  into  the  criminal  list,  but  who  are,  notwithstand- 
jag,  pointed  at  by  tiie  finger  of  aodei^.    Taka  tU«  gambler,  the 
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libertine,  the  drunkard,  the  domestic  tyrant — worst,  because  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  most  misery,  of  the  four.     Contrast  the  city  and 
l1ie  country  profligate  in  action  ;  both  are  outraging  the  real  laws  fl 
of  God  and  the  sham  laws  of  men — and  so  far  are  equal  in  their  ^ 
turpitude.     But  if  one  ndds  to  this  a  violation  of  the  instinct  we 
call  decency,  it  will  be  the  dweller  among  tlie  green  trees,  and  the 

Suiet  fields,  and  by  the  bright  river— the  heavcii-madu  locality  of 
le  poet. 

Pardon  for  the  digression  ;  but  we  may  remember  that,  a  long 
time  ago,  we  had  a  sort  of  hope   that  Henry  Wilmslow  would 
have  improved,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  in  the  society  h 
of  his  wife  and  iimoceiit  daughters.  H 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  most  evil  state  of 
mind.  He  had  heard  thai  hin  child  must  die.  This  news  would, 
periiaps,  have  trembled  htm  once,  at  the  time  titat  his  pretty  little  fl 
Amy  was  his  plaything,  and  one  that  everybody  admired ;  but  ' 
those  days  were  long  past.  There  was  as  complete  an  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  bis  children  as  the  duty  their  mother 
had  taught  them  permitted.  I  doubt  if  her  father's  lips  had 
touched  Amy's  for  months.  I  hope  not.  She  and  her  sisters 
were  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence,  frnm  his  ill-conditioned 
scoffing,  his  swcarmg, and  his  hard,un1{ind  manner;  and  he  cared 
nothing  for  them.  What  he  had  heard  about  .\niy,  therefore, 
gave  him  no  pain.  But  he  liiid  heard  what  seamed  to  him  of  much 
more  importance.  He  learned  that  a  secret  had  been  kept  from 
him,  a  deception  practised,  and  that  liis  patron  and  friend  had 
taken  his  special  enemy  into  league  to  pass  off  a  doctor  as  a  land- 
scajje  gtirdener ;  and  when  VVilmtttow  imagined  that  his  own  inte- 
rests were  being  studied,  the  only  thing  in  question  was  the  state 
of  a  sick  girl.  Injured,  therefore,  and  insulted,  the  amiable  Henry 
at  once  decl-tred  himself.  Added  to  this,  witli  the  proverbial  ill- 
fortune  of  listeners,  he  had  heard  the  courtly  physician,  who  had 
not  pnssed  an  hour  in  his  company,  declare  bun  a  coarse,  stupid 
fellow;  and  the  judgment  had  been  confirmed  by  Carlyon,  who 
had  called  him  a  heartless  brute.  **Tlicy  go  away  from  my 
tabic,"  said  the  Ambassador,  with  a  curse,  "  to  talk  of  me  in  that 
manner."  And  tlien  he  began  to  drink  bnindy,  sdlitary  tippling 
being  one  of  the  conntry  enjoyments  which  he  had  loamed  lo  ap- 
prccialc. 

Afcantimc  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  the  party  below  proceeded  on.^ 
their  walk,  Mr.  Ilockbrook,  as  he  bad  proposed,  keeping  near  to 
Jane,  and  Carlyon  endeavouring  to  draw  a>vay  the  girls  out  of 
earshot.     Amy,  indeed,  placed  herself  n|)on  bis  urui   at  once, 
saying  thai  she  was  glad  lo  sec  him  return  lo  ibc  path  of  his  duty" 
to  her,  and  that  she  was  willing  lo  oitrlook  the  pasl,  and  treat 
him  as  one  of  the  family.     Emma  also  was  glad  to  hear  what 
Bernard  had  to  say ;  bnt  Kate,  except  when  summoned  by  her 
»i»ters  to  be  told  something  which  had  amused  them,  lingered  by  , 
her  mother's  side,  and  somewhat  impeded  the  cautions  advance' 
by  which  the  physician  designed  lo  win  the  cow^iActvic  tA  Vw^t-.^ 
Wilmslon-.     They  went  over  Uie  gardens,  \ievi\aix&,  VvX^v  ^Vft^s^j 
heart,  eadearouring  to  eulerlain  bis  com^anVonft,  aa^  ^xati&N.  ^ 
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every  step  reminded  of  his  missioQ  by  the  clinging  and  dependent 
way  in  which  the  frail  form  of  poor  Amy  rested  upon  bis  arm. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  visited  the  grass-grown  garden 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  as  Uiey  entered  it.  Amy  poinled  out 
to  Bernard  the  statue  of  Phocion. 

"  I  can  look  at  that  quite  comfortably  now,  Bernard,''  she  caid^ 
''but  I  only  broke  myself  into  doing  so  by  often  coming  out  here 
alone,  while  Emmy  and  Kate  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  accus- 
toming myself  to  it.  Even  now,  there  are  times  when  I  fancy 
the  statue  looks  maliciously  at  me.  Do  you  remember  my  horror 
at  it  on  the  great  skeleton  day  ?  '* 

"  I  meant  to  forget  all  about  it,"  said  Carlyon,  **  and  I  hoped 
yon  had  long  since  done  so.     We  should  forget  painful  things." 

"  I  could  not  forget  it,  Bernard,  and  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  intended  I  should.  As  soon  as  I  was  convinced  of 
that,  of  course  it  would  hare  been  wicked  in  me  to  try,  and  there- 
fore I  made  a  practice  of  visiting  that  skeleton  form  every  day, 
about  the  hour  at  which  we  first  made  our  way  there." 

"Why  did  they  allow  you  to  do  sof"  said  Carlyon,  half 
reproachfully,  but  at  the  moment  Emma  was  out  of  hearing. 

"Do  not  scold  them— they  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Amy, 
confidentially.  "  I  kept  it  secret,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but 
because  they  would  hare  been  vexed.  Indeed  I  knew  that  it  was 
not  wrong,  because  several  times  I  had  a  sign  g^ven  me.  My  dear 
Bernard,  how  you  started." 

"  Did  I  ? "  said  Carlyon,  who  felt  a  cold  damp  upon  his  reiy 
heart,  as  the  loving,  gentle  thing  on  his  arm  gave  this  unmistake- 
able  evidence  that  something  worse  than  bodily  disease  had  been 
busy  with  her. 

"Perhaps  that  is  a  sign,  too,"  mused  Amy. 

He  pressed  her  slight  arm  to  bis  side.  At  another  time  he 
would  only  have  tried  to  dispel  her  foolish  thought  with  a  jest, 
but  his  lips  refused  to  utter  one.  She  talked  idly,  but  she  was 
dying. 

"You  do  not  speak — you  do  not  ask  me  what  my  sign  was  !" 
the  poor  child  went  on.  "  I  have  not  told  the  girls,  but  you  have 
a  right  to  know,  because  you  took  the  skeleton  down  and  sat  in 
its  chair.  Well,  I  know  that  you  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  tied 
all  the  bones  up  in  a  tight  bundle,  and  locked  them  up  in  one  of 
the  old  closets.  But  all  that  did  not  prevent  its  giving  me  a  sign 
when  I  needed  one.  I  went  in  one  day,  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
exactly  where  I  was  wheu  we  first  saw  the  apparition.  There 
was  a  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  all  the  bones  in  the  closet 
began  to  rattle." 

"My  darling  child,"  said  Bernard  passionately,  "you  must  not 
talk  so  wildly.  There  is  not  a  bone  of  the  skeleton  left  in  the 
house.  I  packed  it,  as  you  say,  and  threw  it  into  the  closet  for 
the  moment;  but  when  1  left  Aspen  Court  I  took  it  away  with  me 
to  London.*' 

"  That  is  strange,  Bernard,"  she  said;  looking  up  with  a  smile. 
"Are  yoa  (m\tB  sure  V* 
"Dear  child,  quite  sure.    1  had  it  p\A  \o^Q!IOmt  l^^  Vj  ». 
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inerlical    frieDtl,  and   it    hangs    in    bis    room    ocht    Cavendi&h 
Square." 

''Tlien  it  must  be  some  olbcr  skeleton  ibat  made  mo  tbo  sign, 
Bernard,  and  ire  did  not  half  search  Uio  room.    That  is  very  sad." 
"  My  dearest  Amy,  you  must  believe  what  I  lell  you.     There  is 
no  skeleton  within  miles  of  Aspen  Couru" 

"  Bernard,  you  nrc  very  good  to  me  generally,  thnugh  rather 
ncgli-itrul,  but  1  sliall  scold  you  if  you  tell  stories.  Therts  is  our 
churchy  with  dozens  of  iliera  lying  about,  just  under  our  feetj 
especially  the  poor  little  child's,  uhom  the  nicked  woman  fright- 
ened to  deatli,  aud  which  they  fay  starts  about  in  its  little  grave 
ercu  now,  while  her  spirit  walks  about,  as  the  poor  thing  did  in  its 
col,  when  she  dressed  up  horrid  figures  to  terrify  it.  I  mean  lo 
be  buried  close  to  that  child,  ibe  little  tiling  mtl  be  quiet  when  I 
am  there." 

**  Ilarc  you  told  this  to  mamma.  Amy  ?"  said  Bernard,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No.  She  is  not  strong,  dear  thing,  and  she  cannot  rer}*  u'oll 
bear  anything  startling.  Though  it  is  silly  of  people  to  be  stArtlcd 
at  skeletons,  because  if  she  coui?s  to  thiuk,  here  is  oue  at  my  venr 
elbow.  What,  starting  agnin  !  I  mean  your  own,  of  course.  Is 
not  a  skeleton  walking  about  whcrt:vcr  anybody  walks  ?" 

Bernard  felt  lliat  the  pre»ciu'6  of  another  person  who  should 
divert  Amy  from  the  subject  on  every  phase  of  which  she  had 
been  evidently  brooding,  was  a  relief  he  raurt  have,  and  hu  drew 
her  towards  the  olliers,  who  were  nearer  the  liousu. 

"Is  that — hut  uf  course  it  is — tbo  Severn  iu  tlic  distance?*^ 
said  Mr.  Uockbrook. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wiluislow,  "  you  see  the  water  plashing 
through  the  weir.  Katie,  dear,  fetch  the  telescope— I  think  it  is 
iu  the  library.  There  arc  several  points  in  our  landscape  worth 
a  stranger's  notice,  if,  as  a  foreign  traveller,  you  caru  fur  Knglish 
scenerj,  Mr.  Kockbrook.  Why,  Amy,  darliug,  where  is  all  yoinr 
colour  gone  ?  Has  Bernard  been  telling  you  some  terrible  story  ?  ** 
"  In  one  sense  he  has,  mamma;  that  is,  he  has  told  a  terrible 
falst'liood,  but  he  is  penitent,  and  I  furgive  Iiim.  My  goodness, 
ivhni  is  the  matter  with  Kate  ?  Talk  of  colour — she  is  as  white  as 
a  ghost."  , 

Ivalo  just  then  reappeared  from  the  house,  bringing  the  tele- 
scope, and  assuredly  justifying  Amy's  de8cri])tiou.  She  was 
evidently  making  a  desperate  struggle  at  self-command,  and  she 
placed  the  glass,  as  if  mechanically,  in  her  mother's  hand. 

"  I — I  slipped,"  she  said,  "  on  the  stairs.  I  am  not  at  all  hurt, 
bnt  shaken — frightened.  It  is  nothing.  I  assure  you,  it  is' 
nothing,  mamma,"  she  said,  almost  impatiently,  under  Mrs.  W^ilm- 
slow's  anxious  loot:.  Kate  sto<Kl  quite  stillj  until  her  as^urAnce 
apparently  satisfying  her  mother,  the  latter  began  to  point  out 
the  feninrcs  in  the  landsca)>e.  .Amy  had  sat  down  upon  a  garden 
scat  Then  Kate,  to  Bernard's  surprise,  laid  her  hand  oii  bis 
arm,  and  made  a  gesture  tliat  she  must  speak  tn  hiui  ^^mV  T\«.^ 
proceeded  a  few  steps  from  the  rest  of  ihu  parly. 
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"  There  is  no  time  for  more  than  one  word.  Is  that  a  doctor, 
and  is  Amy  dying?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Bernard. 

Her  hand  clutched  upon  his  arm,  and  he  felt  her  tremble 
violently,  but  she  mRstered  her  agitation,  and  said,  in  a  hasty  and 
imploring  voice,  "Tell  mamma — you  tell  her,  for  God*s  sake — 

fKW." 

Bernard  guessed  all,  sprang  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  sidei  and  made 
an  imperative  sign  to  Rockbrook,  unperceived  by  her,  that  he 
must  instantly  make  his  communication.  The  ready-wilted  phy- 
ncian  imderstood  him,  and  without  comprehending  Uie  emergency 
of  the  case,  offered  his  arm  to  his  hostess,  with  a  request  that  she 
wonld  permit  hitn  to  say  a  word  or  two.  Jane,  gentle  as  ever, 
took  his  arm,  though  with  some  surprise,  but  they  had  scarcely 
turned  from  the  others  when  a  strong  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  her  husband  stood  among  them.  He  was  excited 
by  liquor,  bat  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties,  aiul  his 
face,  bloated  by  low  debauchery,  bore  a  savage  expression,  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  Carlyon  at  the  moment,  would  have  justified  him 
in  felling  Wilmslow  to  the  ground. 

"  Ah  !  1  'm  in  time,  I  see,"  he  said,  as  Jane,  in  her  habitual 
effort  to  screen  her  husband's  vices,  forced  a  smile,  and  tried  to 
frame  some  playful  words  to  help  him  to  excuse  his  rudeness. 
The  smile  told  him  that  she  had  not  heard  the  fatal  news. 

"  One  word  with  you,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  said  Carlyon,  dashing  iii 
as  a  last  chance,  for  he  saw  Henry's  intention. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  yon  from  Lord  Rookbury.  Just  come  and 
hear  it — a  secret  from  the  ladies." 

"  In— ^deed,"  returned  Wilmslow,  looking  at  him  with  an 
insolent  scowl.  "  I  '11  hear  it  at  ray  leisure,  Mr.  Secretary  Car- 
lyon, sir.  What  I  have  to  say  is  what  this  gentleman  says  that  a 
mother  ought  to  hear  from  lier  husbnud.  1  believe  those  were 
your  words,  sir.  I  was  afraid  that  my  daughter  might  have  fore- 
stalled me." 

"Take  her  away,"  said  Bernard  to  Rockbrook. 

"At  your  peril,  sir,"  shouted  Wilmslow,  seizing  his  wife  by  the 
arm.  "  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  iu  a 
drawling,  malicious  voice,  "  that  this  gentleman  is  a  London 
doctor,  brought  down  by  that  gentleman  to  see  your  youngest 
daughter,  and  iiis  report  is  that  she  is  dying,  and  can't  live  two 
months." 

AU  eyes  turned  to  seek  Amy,  who  retained  her  seat  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  tree,  but  the  mother  was  the  first  to  clasp  her  in 
her  arms. 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Amy  quietly.  "I  thought  you  all  knew  it. 
Oh,  yes,  I  am  dying  !" 
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CHAPTBR  XIV. 

When  I  rclurned  to  my  lodgings,  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  yet  llicrc  1  fuuiid  my  fel I uw- lodger,  Joliuson,  and 
his  father,  seated  by  the  fireside.  Neither  of  them  apjwared  to  be 
in  the  most  ngi-ecablc  temper.  The  elder  Johnson  arose  rrom  his 
seat  as  I  entered,  and  vcr^  solemnly  shook  hands  trith  me.  1 
guessed  nliat  hiisinetts  brought  titm  to  London. 

"  Yon  are  a  friend  of  my  son,'*  said  ho,  "  therefore  I  shall  admit 
yon  into  onr  conference.  James  says  he  is  cruelly  treated  by  me, 
and  1  will  tell  you  his  groimds  fur  snying  so.  Instead  of  finishing 
his  studies  in  two  years,  and  commencing  the  practice  of  his  pro-  ^ 
fession,  he  has  been  in  London  nearly  six  years — ye$,8i.\  yeara;  H 
and  in  that  time  has  lessened  my  income  from  four  hundred  a 
year,  to  Icm  than  three,  while  three  brothers,  and  one  sister,  re- 
main lo  be  provided  for.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mr. 
Ardcn?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  give  any  opinion  between  father  and  son," ' 
I  replied. 

**  You  arc  right,  sir;  for  yon  cannot  mend  the  mntlcr.    Jnmca' 
has  written  to  me  for  thirty  pounds,  to  pay  for  his  diploma  at  tha 
College  of  Surgeons  to-murrov.     Is  that  the  right  sum  V* 

''Twoand-twenty  is  the  fee,  but  James  wilt  want  the  rcstj  of 
course,"  1  replied. 

'*  I  make  no  objection  to  that,  M;*.  Ardeu ;  but  how  am  I  to  A 
tmst  him  with  the  mone;f  ?     Six  moiiihs  ago  he  wanted  money  for  ™ 
the  same  purpose ;  and  when   I  sent  it,  instead   of  presenting 
himself  at  the  College  for  examiuatiou,  ho  took  a  trip  to  France,  H 
I  believe."  fl 

*'  That  can  be  no  affair  of  mine,  sir,"  I  obserrcd,  "and  I  would 
rather  not  listen  to  this  comnnniication.     Since  I  have  known 
TDur  sou,   he   has  been   unremittingly  gcndiout;,   destroying  hifl'fl 
health,  by  late  hours,  orer  his  books;  and  his  rest,  by  exerting  hi«^ 
mind  too  nmch,  without  proper  recreation." 

"  That  is  no  credit  to  bim  now,  sir.     If  he  had  attended  to  his 

studies  when  ho  had  the  opportunity,  he  would  not  have  required  

such  exertion  now.     Do  you  think  he  will  pass  his  examination  j 
for  the  diploma  to-morrow  ?" 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  examinaiion  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. 1  have  known  persons  pass,  who  bad  much  less  know- 
ledge llian  James.^' 

*' Do  you  think  you  will  pass  yourself,  James?"  asked  th< 
father. 

"  It  depends  entirely  upon  luck.     If  they  ask  me  anytliing 
kno\^  I  shall  pass." 

*'  Luck  !     I  am  ashamed  to  hear  a  son  o(  mvne  VaSi^  vn  S^\%v  xc^'s . 
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I  tefl  TOtt.  Jiaies.  if  jca  esa  sbov  ae  jaar  «5rpI.3iBa  on  Satardar 
Monn::^.  co^  cbeck.  *>.jn  be  joms;  if  hoc,  find  tout  var  into 
•M&e  jiautifio.  fer  I  will  keep  joa  in  idlenea»  oo  loozer." 

Tlie  e[(ier  JofuHon,  zs  h«  spcke.  [wlled  oat  his  pocket- book, 
wlueh  cGvuiacd  a  dkecfc  fiar  oae  loBdnd  potBds,  and  ser^ral 
back  cices.  He  keli  cLe  check  m  kis  hatd,  and  read  the  amoont 
to  !a»  Jon — '^  Thai.  ssz.  AaSl  be  jobs  oq  SamrdaT,  if  too  can 
Aa^  jocr  diplotna,'^  be  ciit'iimlJ, 

*  Bd  ice  thirty  pooods  I  wiatt  fair*  sand  the  joimger  Johnson. 
*  joa  have  u^i  gireB  me  tkii.  I  hare  no  chance  of  winning  ibe 
d^tl»iu.  wiihcas  die  Boaer  Sar  k." 

"  I  Live  tnoced  joa  once  with  mtner  Sar  ibe  same  purpose, 
and  thersfire  easnoc  tnst  tob  apcbt.  It  is  a  bard  thing.  Mr. 
Azdetu  u>  have  a  soa  jca  cannoc  xxtbX  i  but  I  wocdd  rather  trust 
Ae  greaz^c  srazrer  than  bis.  Ton  are  Us  fiiend,  I  think, 
Aae£bfe  I  will  cctr^BC  this  bodct  to  job  in  the  rooming,  not  to 
%e  giTes  to  JantES   qbqI  he  is  fndj  within  the  doors  of  the 

*'  Ccuifooui  ity  sr,  jon  tzcai  me  Eke  a  babr !""  exclaimed  the 

"  I  treat  yju.  Eke  a  man  I  cannot  tmst,**  replied  the  father. 
"  Wni  Toti  nniertakc  this,  Mr.  .Arden  ?" 

*^  I  wilL  It*  Toa  desire  it,~  1  replied,  "  bat  the  task  is  highly  dis- 
agreeable.' 

*'TIiiak  TOO,  Mr.  Artien.  And  now,  son  of  mine,  1 11  trouble 
Toa  ?;r  i  glass  of  b ran Jy-and- water,  for  I  shall  sleep  here  to- 
night, it  Tou  con  find  me  a  bed." 

This  was  an  unexpected  proposiliou,  and  the  junior  Johnson 
tom^d  pale,  ccmpressid  his  eyebroivs,  and  then  smiled  with  the 
appeamnce  of  much  delight,  at  his  father's  intention  of  sleeping 
there.    "  You  can  have  half  my  bed,  father,"  said  he. 

"No,"  saiii  I,  "your  father  can  have  your  bed  to  himself,  and 
yo«  can  have  half  mine."' 

'^IM  not  disturb  Mr.  Arden  at  all,'*  said  the  father.  "I  am 
Terr  lired,  so  yon,  James,  can  lie  upon  this  sofa,  and  I  will  take 
jour  bed,  if  you  please." 

"  That  will  do  Tery  well,"  said  James,  "  much  better  than  three 
XDen  sleeping  in  one  small  room.  Will  you  have  hot  or  cold 
water  nilb  the  brandy;" 

"  Hot,  sir."  And  in  half  an  hour  the  elder  Johnson  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  son's  bed,  while  1  was  thinking  of  the  discreditable 
coaduct  of  the  younger.  However,  I  soon  went  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  of  my  mother's  sweet  little  cottage,  and  the  fairy -like  girl, 
whose  beauty  and  sweetness  shortened  each  day  of  anxiety  and 
melancholy  for  my  fond-hearted  parent.  The  dream  was  sweet, 
and  contrasted  sadly  with  the  li{e  I  was  leading  in  London,  far 
irom  those  who  prayed  for  my  welfare. 

In  an  hour  or  so,  I  was  disturbed  by  some  insignificant  noise  j 
and,  opening  my  eyes,  was  startled  by  a  sudden  flash  in  the  other- 
wise dark  room.  I  could  not  account  for  it,  since  the  window- 
jbutlcrs  were  closed^  and  there  was  not  a  bole  in  the  apaflment 
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throu:>1i  which  a  light  could  enter.  After  the  flasit,  which  was 
gunc  iu  a  nioui(.'nt,  Lite  room  «a»  in  tierfcct  darkness,  and  T  could 
buar  nuthiiif;  but  the  heavy  biualliing  of  the  tkler  Juhnsou.  Wc 
vcre  the  ouly  ((.'uauls  of  that  upnrlment,  ihcrefuitr  1  ihuuj^Ut  the 
suddua  brigtituess  inusL  have  lieeu  a  dchuion,  owing  to  some 
comprcs&iou  upoo  the  nerves  of  mj'  eye.  I  lumed  round  on  my 
pillow  and  n'cnt  to  sleep  agnin.  A(;aiu  I  iras  (iislurhvd,  and 
plainly  licard  ihe  door  of  ilic  room  closed.  With  a  step  as  noise- 
less as  a  cat's,  1  turned  out  of  Led,  and  fullovvi-d  a  rdrtuliug  fuot- 
slep  across  tho  huuling,  ard  into  our  own  sill ing- room.  'J'he 
person  who&c  steps  I  had  pursued,  snapped  a  lucifcr  match,  and 
lighted  a  candle  which  he  hud  held  in  his  liaud.  It  uas  Juhnsou, 
and  when  he  liclicld  tnc  he  turned  pAle,  and  fell  upon  the  sofa,  in 
bis  alarm,  dropping  a  book  from  his  liai>d,  which  I  picked  up, 
And,  »s  1  &us|)cctei).  fouud  it  u>  he  his  father's  pockcl-book,  niili 
the  bank  notes  nud  the  check  in  it.  Ue  had  been  rubbing  his 
father ! 

*'  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Johnson  f"  I  asked. 
"  Give  me  the  book  agnin,  Ardon,"  said  he:  '*  1  tell  you  I  shall 
never  pass  the  College.  With  thai  money  I'll  leave  the  country, 
and  fur&ake  all  relations  ou  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'll  go  to 
some  place  where  thero  is  not  a  civilised  being  to  be  seen.  The 
savage  of  the  ilesc-rt  is  not  so  ^.tvagc  as  the  heart  of  a  civilised 
father;  and  nulure  ha»  supplied  food  tu  evL-ry thing  that  exiiUi 
irithout  obliging  a  man  to  sUirve  in  tlie  ntidHt  of  plenty.  A  curse 
on  the  country  and  the  profession  !  Give  uio  back  that  pocket> 
book;  its  coulentfi  will  carry  me  to  some  place  where  a  man 
can  life." 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,  Johnson,  lest  you  awake  your  father,"  1 
nhispcred,  "  and  this  allenipt  tu  rub  him  become  knnwn.  1  hove 
saT«d  you  from  ibo  crime,  fur  which  you  oii^ht  lo  be  thankful.  I 
■M  you  are  dressed ;  lot  me  recommend  you  to  pull  oR*  your 
clothes,  and  return  lo  your  pillow  c|nietty ;  and  if  you  believe 
in  God,  to  pray  for  courage  to  withstand  letuptaiion,  ond  for 
purer  sc-nlimenis  of  morality.  I  shall  restore  this  pocket-book  to 
your  father,  without  a  word  about  your  attempt  to  steal  it.  So 
godd  ni(;ht,  again;  and  if  you  repeat  llic  iittcinpt,  I  slmll  not 
sliicld  yun  frum  your  futlicrV  displeasure  and  public  disgrace.  1 
am  surry  to  aev  a  mau  like  you  so  dehjised  and  comipttid.  Master 
your  own  evil  l^rmpcr  and  diFposition,  and  it  is  yet  in  your  power 
to  become  a  respectable  and  a  useful  member  of  snctely,  and  a 
blessing,  instead  of  a  cui-sc,  lo  your  parcntj:.     Good-night !" 

1  ictireil  wiiliuut  a  word  of  reply  from  the  wretched  young  man, 
whose  pride  was  so  humbled  thai  he  would  have  bonie  any  reproof 
wilhoni  jiistifiitig  himself,  lie  was  young  iu  crime,  and  there- 
fore felt  detection  to  be  a  puuishniuut  greater  than  he  lipd  ever 
expected.  It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  his  plunder,  he  would  have  been  plunged  into  a  career  of 
infamy,  terminating  only  in  capital  piuiibhiocnl,  by  the  laws  of 
ttiis  or  some  other  land  ;  bul  unother  fate  was  in  store  for  htm. 
We  met  at  breakliut  iu  llie  ojoming^  Mui  %  Q\4wiW\\%<^'i«rc>^i 
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brow,  DDtil  it  was  dispelled  by  the  anusoal  good-bDmoiir  of  has 
fether,  whose  sleep  had  completelj  renorated  bis  temper.  "  Jioi," 
said  he,  '^  1  hare  beeD  making  interest,  and  hare  almost  made 
certain  of  an  appointaient  in  the  annTforjoa;  nerertheless,  if 
yon  are  rejected  to-night,  I  will  never  stir  another  step  in  your 
behalf.  I  hare  other  sons,  whose  interest  cannot  be  forgotten  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  discreditable  of  the  family  ;  bat  as  you  are 
the  eldest,  I  hare  given  you  such  time  to  retrieve  your  mi&condact 
and  extravagance,  as  will  never  be  granted  to  them  should  they 
fall  into  the  same  errors." 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  father,"  said  the  son ;  "  and  I  hope  my 
brothers  will  never  give  you  the  trouble  that  I  hare :  but  in  this 
place  it  requires  immense  command  over  one's-self  to  resist  the 
temptations  spread  abroad  for  young  men.  For  my  sake,  father, 
never  send  them  to  London  without  proper  advisers  to  check 
them  when  they  are  inclined  to  run  into  the  labyrinth  of  vice  and 
folly.  1'is  easy  to  get  into  it,  but  an  endless  labour  to  escape. 
Remember,  fatlier,  that  when  I  came  to  London,  1  knew  not  a 
single  person  of  its  immense  population.  I  could  only  a^^sociate 
with  them  whose  pursuits  were  like  my  own ;  and  as  they  were 
older  than  I,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  guided  by  those' thoughtless 
and  dissipated  companions,  until  I  became  a  stranger  to  respect- 
able society.  Most  of  them  had  (riends  in  town,  with  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  up  some  show  of  decency ;  but  I  had  none, 
and  therefore  had  no  curb  to  my  own  impetuous  inclinations. 
You  at  first  supplied  me  too  liberally  with  money,  which  enabled 
me  to  mix  with  the  most  extravagant  and  most  vicious  of  my 
fellow-students;  whereas  if  I  bad  been  compelled  to  economise 
ttiy  money,  I  should  have  also  economised  my  time,  and  have 
mixed  only  in  the  society  of  the  poorer  and  more  industrious 
classes  of  students.  Forgive  me  for  presuming  to  lecture  you; 
but  truth  is  truth,  and  what  I  have  explained  to  you  may  be  useful 
to  my  brothers." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  like  a  man  of  sense,  Jim,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  I  fell  into  an  error  by  allowing  you  to  spend  money  so 
freely  when  I  first  sent  you  to  town  ;  but  it  was  mistaken  kindness, 
And  I  never  expected  you  to  have  wasted  year  after  year  as  you 
liave  done.  I  am  half  inclined  to  repent  of  my  promise  to  give 
you  the  hundred  pounds  if  you  show  me  your  diploma  to-morrow; 
but  since  I  have  made  it,  it  shall  be  kept.  I  shall  be  absent  all 
day  until  evening,  and  then  I  shall  return  to  hear  what  your  sne- 
cess  is  at  the  College.  Mr.  Arden,  this  money  I  entrust  to  yon. 
On  DO  account  give  it  to  James  until  he  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
College  this  evening;  for  his  mind  is  as  unsteady  as  a  feather 
floating  in  the  air.  I  cannot  trust  him  in  spite  of  his  fine  preach- 
ing. Qood  morning,  Jim.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Arden.  I  shall 
be  rather  late  to-night,  I  dare  say." 

The  respectable  old  man  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  us  alone  together.  Johnson  grasped  my  hand  with  the 
s^Qgth  of  a  vice,  and  looked  in  my  face  with  extreme  anxie^. 
"  You  will  never  tell  a  word  of  what  occurred  last  night  to  any 
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person  as  long  a»  I  lire?"  he  gasped  with  a  look  of  cantest 
entreaty. 

"  Never  as  long  as  you  live,"  I  replied. 

"  Tliat  18  onough,"  said  he:  "  when  I  am  dead  tell  it  to  any- 
body—  to  evL-rybotJy,  ifyou  chuo&e.  Umay  be  a  lewon  foroilicns, 
as  the  old  wonii-n  say." 

"  Arc  yon  going  to  read  to-day,  or  do  you  feel  inclined  for  a 
iralk?"  1  cuquired.  ■ 

"  I  never  intend  to  read  again  "  he  replied;  "  1  shall  take  a 
walk.     Have  you  a  cigar  to  give  away  r" 

1  supplied  Vjiui  with  llie  cigar,  and  miiflling  ourselves  in  our 
cloaks,  ire  went  out  together  in  tliat  unpU-asaiit  hlatv  uf  feuliug, 
which  is  usual  when  persons  arc  unwilling  to  nieiittoii  llic  subject 
most  pcoitiincnt  in  their  minds.  I  was  walking  without  an  object 
in  vicvr,  but  not  so  Johnson ;  for  Liefbru  we  had  gone  far,  he  pro- 
posed a  )i,la.^s  o(  brandy-and-walcr  to  keep  tho  cold  out.  1  fol- 
lowed hiui  into  the  bar  of  a  tavern,  and  there  we  sat  down  by 
tlie  i^iile  of  a  splendid  fire. 

"  Well,  Mary,  my  love,  I  hare  called  to  sec  you  once  more," 
said  my  rc^jteetable  companion  to  a  lively -looking  widow  with  a 
pair  ol  very  laughing  black  eyes,  and  a  very  red  nose.  Hei 
age  might  have  been  six. and- thirty.  She  was  the  landlady,  and 
sole  proprietrc)i«  of  the  tavern  ami  everything  in  it,  as  well  as  three 
'thonsauil  pounds  lent  out  on  the  very  best  security.  She  was  well 
awore  of  the  advantages  of  these  ntiraclions,  and  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  uian-y  a  gentleman.  Amouj^st  the  vtndeuls  of  that 
neighbourhood  ^he  bad  several  candidates  for  her  little  fat  hand, 
and  her  more  substantial  endowments. 

"  You  are  suclk  a  stianger,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  Lad  almost  foi- 
gotlen  you,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Could  you  do  that,  Mary?"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "I  conld 
never  forget  yon — never.     You  know  I  love  you  too  well." 

"  You  show  your  love  in  a  very  strange  way,  Johnson,  if  that*B 
what  you  mean,"  she  replied,  laughing.  "  Why,  yon  have  not  been 
to  we  me  for  a  rooulh  !     What's  the  meaning  of  that  ?" 

*'  I  have  boett  hard  at  work — ask  Arden  if  it  is  nut  Inie — and 

ivo  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house.     Whenever  I  con>e  to  see. 

>U,  1  can  tliink  of  uothing  else  fur  a  week ;  and  surgery  aud 
Fuialomy  are  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  forgetful ness,  Alary 
dear." 

"Tell  that  to  your  grandmother,  James  Johnson  "exclaimed  the 
merry  widow—"  it  won't  do  (or  me.  What  are  you  going  to 
take  ibis  morning  with  your  cigar  f" 

"  Hot  hraudy-and-water,  Mary,  and  I  '11  f^\e  you  a  kiss  for  it." 

"Thank  you,  Johnson,  all  the  -^nme,  but  1  '11  have  money,  jf  you 

E lease ;  kisses  won't  pay  my  spirit  lueichant;  besides  there's  a 
ttle  account  you  have  never  settled,  as  well  as  the  fifteen  poundi 
I  lent  you,  Mr.  Johnson.    Your  memory  *s  rather  short" 

*'  You  surely  don't  mean  to  remind  nie  of  those  petty  thing 
Marj' !     I  shall  have  some  money  from  my  ciu»t^'  oV«i  <i.5jk\ 
morrow.  Ardcn,  you  pay  for  the  brandy-aucV-'«i\et." 
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I  paid  the  money,  and  mj  companion  proceeded — "  What  has 
become  of  Marsden  ?  I  never  see  the  disagreeable  wretch  now. 
Is  he  as  tiresome  and  as  fulsome  as  erer  ? " 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  widow,  *'j«st  the  same." 

**  What  do  jou  let  (he  brute  come  here  for  ?  I  hate  the  sight  of 
him.  Mary,  I  am  going  to  the  College  for  examination  to-nighL 
I  am  half  afVaid  I  shall  be  rejected.'* 

"Don't  go  then,"  replied  the  lady. 

**  I  must ;  nobody  in  the  world  can  prevent  me  but  you.*' 

"  I !  Lord !  Johnson,  how  can  I  prevent  you  i"  exclaimed  the 
landlady. 

**  You  know  how  T  love  yon — at  least  I  have  told  you  often 
enough,"  said  my  very  respectable  fellow-lodger — "  Say  the  word, 
and  ]  will  cut  the  profession  for  ever>  and  turn  innkeeper.  I  can 
make  the  best  punch  in  the  world,  as  yon  know,  and  I  shall  make 
the  best  husband  in  the  world  as  I  know.  Nov,  Mary  dear,  shall 
I  go  to  the  College  to-night  ? " 

"  1  don't  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  the  matter.  Turn  innkeeper 
if  you  like — who  prevents  you  ?" 

"  You  are  uncommonly  stupid  this  morning,  Mary.  I  told  you 
I  love  you,  and  a  month  ago  you  scarcely  denied  that  you  loved 
me.  Now  in  plain  words  I  ask  you,  will  you  have  me  for  a 
fatuband  ?     Will  you  become  my  wife  ? " 

**  This  is  a  funny  conversation  to  be  carried  on  before  a  tJiird 
person,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  '11  answer  you  all  the  same.  If  you 
had  asked  me  the  same  questions  a  month  ago,  I  should  have  said 
yes,  but  at  this  time  I  must  say  no." 

"You  perfidious  won:an  !"  exclaimed  Johnson.  "'WTiy  not  say 
yes  now  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Marsden.  You 
need  not  be  so  angry,  1 11  never  ask  you  for  the  fifteen  pounds, 
and  you  shall  come  to  the  wedding  !" 

"  I  'd  sooner  go  to  your  funeral,  by  Heaven  ! — Arden,  a  blight 
upon  everything  in  the  shnpe  of  a  woman  !  let 's  go,  and  leave  this 
gm-spinning  old  slut  to  herself." 

"  You  may  go,  you  beggarly  doctor  !  and  see  if  I  don-t  pounce 
upon  you  for  the  money  you  owe  me ;  if  I  don't,  never  trust 
me  again  !  *' 

**  There,  you  see  what  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself,"  said  my 
companion — "  luck  's  against  me  in  everything.  That  oM  woman 
is  not  so  very  tempting  herself,  but  the  money — the  devil's  own 
cnrse  light  on  every  possessor,  and  the  inventor  of  it !" 

We  relumed  lo  our  lodgings,  and  there  Johnson  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  breathing  curses  upon  everything  in  existence, 
myself  excepted.  He  was  in  the  most  violent  stale  of  excitement 
!  ever  saw  man  in,  who  was  not  actually  mad.  His  ill  humour 
sometimes  made  mo  smile,  but  more  frequently  made  my  nerves 
thrill  with  horror.  I  felt  happy  to  ihink  I  was  not  going  to  remain 
with  him  much  longer. 

He  grew  calm  towards  evening,  and  then  we  hired  a  cab  to 
rarey  us  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Vf\iea  'k*  '«««  within  the 
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doors  of  the  buildin;;  I  put  the  money  into  his  bamU,  and  left 
tiiin.  His  namt:  va&  Bmuagst  ihe  Aret  on  the  list  for  examiitutioQ, 
and  I  lounged  ubout  with  a  cigar  lu  my  luuuth,  to  hcsr  of  his 
saccess  when  his  examination  was  over.  Tl)re«  quarters  of  an 
hour  elapsed,  niid  then  a  young  man  emerged  front  the  donrs  of 
the  Colle^,  ciushiii;;  his  hat  to  pieces  in  his  hands.  It  was 
JohoKon.  1  look  him  hy  the  ano  and  led  him  away  in  «ilencc,  for 
I  knew  he  had  been  rejected. 

Alter  iralkinj;  a  short  disiAnce  in  this  way,  1  proposed  that  we 
should  get  into  an  omaibuii,  and  return  to  our  lodgings.  At  first 
he  refused. 

'*  I  never  can  loolc  in  my  father's  face  again,"  said  he,  **  and  he 
will  be  looking  for  me  to-night,  and  loam  the  dii<gracc  that  will 
part  us  for  e\fr." 

"  Your  fatfier  will  relent,'*  said  I,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"He  uever  nill— you  don't  know  him,  ttir — his  heart  Is  stone. 
He  will  curse  nie." 

"  I  HI  not  believe  it,  Johnson.  Meet  him  tn-ni^ht,  and  1  ^^iU  try 
what  I  ran  do  to  make  peace  between  you.     lien:  is  an  omnibus.  * 

**  One  of  you  must  go  outside,  if  you  please,"  s«id  iho  con- 
ductor, and  I  took  jny  station  on  the  tup,  while  uiy  companion  gut 
into  tiic  vehicle. 

There  was  another  outside  passenger,  and  xrheu  I  exauiiued  his 
face  by  tlio  gas-light,  I  discovered  liiui  to  bo  Air.  Ji>ljU!>un  scuior. 
I  tapped  liim  on  tlio  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  Mr,  Arden,  how  do  you  do  this  cold  evening  ? ''  said  he. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  too  early,  yet,  to  know  how  my  son  i&  gctiiug  od 
with  his  cxaminatiuu?" 

'^Ile  is  inside,  sir,  in  a  state  borderiug  on  distraction,"  I 
replied. 

"  Hejocted  then,  I  suppose  ?     The  idle  scoundrel !" 

"  He  lus  been  rejected,  Mr.  Johnson  ;  bill  %iiice  1  have  known 
him  1  deny  tliat  he  has  been  idle.  He  lias  injured  hh  heallii  and 
his  mind  likewise,  by  reading  ton  much." 

"  It  is  very  natural  for  one  student  to  shield  another^  front  the 
displeasure  of  an  angry  parent,  Mr.  Arden.  Can  I  trust  your 
word  ? " 

"  Hitherto  no  one  has  ever  doubted  it— what  I  state  is  fact" 

"Tlien  I'll  forgive  the  poor  devj],  from  my  hem  I,  I  will;  at 
least  I  '11  give  him  anothiT  tritil.  He  can  he  examined  again  at 
the  College  in  six  months,  I  tliink  ?" 

"  You  arc  correctly  informed,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  he  shall  ha4c  ttiat  trial  before  I  cast  him  off.  Uc  wag  a 
fine  lad  as  ever  breathed — I  spoiled  him  myself,  by  allowing  him 
three  and  fnur  guineas  a  week,  wlicn  one  and  a  half  was  enough. 
I  must  make  anothtr  tiling  of  hiui,  Mr.  .'Vrden.  lie  shall  be  ft 
plentniirc  to  his  old  father  still,'* 

"  1  hope  he  will ;  but  you  must  not  spealc  harshly  to  him;  bis 
mind  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  it.  Take  )iim  into  the  country  fur  a 
fow  weeks,  wliere  he  will  ha^e  pleasaul  society." 

"  1  will,  yes,  I  '11  tukc  hiin  home  io-toottow,  ttttii.  \\\»  svOiX^J 


'Us  retom,  vithoat  anj 

■  yon,  Mr.  Arden,  for 

iliat  Junes  is  not  lost 

;  we  most  get  down 

.1-3  JMJJ  jy  feDow-lodger.  and  to 
Errai.  maa  ib  father's  affection. 
3e  cnnncagm  the  inside  passen- 
■3eiT  •-  ai  leson.  for  Gtacechurch 
~TTeTeiA.~  j»xi — ^^  that  gentleman 
V-  -rmmati"  " ^g  is  a&leep,"  said 
^^lie  him,"  said  I. 
"smnne  j£  a-  moxiEixed."  **  No  sach 
-;titv  .  xL:v;..ine-— -  ~  st  a»  jp  a  aiiL.~  I  »n  ^to  the  omnibus, 
aiL  ~>jO!>  se-  anmniMe-  ~''ausaa^  cui  ^coL  -i^ct,  but  it  was  the 
■MLil.   L  Jtix^.      '•^aaxzun^  ^ziEiHf?^  ir  -a^  .anmuziit,  and  I  foand 


"5":ii  li.uuihL  ir-ise.  mil  Jac^ieu.  ij  w  i-se. 
i-.i'^f  ^li  irrri  *TnrT  r-jin.  ■uer  jjmcy  *  jrne. 

iiec:  -wiz^  i>?  Txri  '.     Lrt  bai;j«c<c:i  be  piled 
,4r:';:ii;  j.ar  -r:  f* — -iset?  »art&alleii.  d^  the  miin 
Sji  t.  i^Liz  '"-■fr — sai  -  Tvsar  cocn^  vane, 

r-Lr;iiri  ::iw?  oc  f-a?^  L»£  »es:ward  to  vour  cliUd  ! 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS.* 

We  presume  we  roaj-  assume  it  as  an  incont«sta1;Ie  point  ia  cri- 
Iticisni,  tliat  a  book  is  uiscluss  whicli  is  not  read,  and  that  the  lessl 
iTeadal>1c  a  bnoli  is,  the  more  is  its  tieiTulncss  inipuircd.  The  art 
bI  iimkiiig  literatuie  readable  uas  never  so  much  excelled  in  as  at 
the  present  day,  and  yet  a  readable  book,  on  any  MibjecL  of 
imporiatice,  is  still  onu  uf  iho  rarest  thiiij>s  to  be  met  with.  Men 
who  write  iit  the  conventional  language  of  scienco  may,  of  coune, 
J}G  Bet  aside  nt  once,  as  voluntarily  addresabig  lliein&cLveK  merely 
to  a  narrow  circle  of  profcsMoiial  readers,  llul  lliuru  is  another 
'class  vf  authors  who  iiialc  ihemselvce  unrendablo,  bccautie  barely 
intelligible,  in  conseqtieiiec  oC  never  clearly  thinkimj  out  their 
views, — never  clearly  setting  before  their  minds  what  they  realty 
desire  to  say,  and  hence  taking  refuge  in  foreijju  or  technical 
tcnus  as  a  cover  to  their  half  knowledge,  as  if  a  man  could  not 
say  anything  that  he  uHderataiitIs  in  plain  English !  Finallyj 
there  aio  the  men  of  jionderous  volumes,  which  would  take  the 
ordinary  bMt>)ncs&-]>ub]ic  half  a  lilciime  to  read  through,  and  too 
often  rendered  unattractive  by  a  ciunbrous  style,  or,  what  trould 
nullify  tlie  best  stvle  in  the  world,  a  laborious  dealing  in  dry 
details,  insieati  of  giving  that  more  attractive,  hut  infiuitely  moro 
difficult  thing,  a  correct  generalisation  of  them. 

In  these  days  of  unremitting  business  ai>d  rtctive  social  em- 
ployment, nunc  but  students  have  time  to  icad  lar^u  tvorks;  peoplo 
like  to  get  the  cream  of  a  thing, — the  main  facts  and  main 
deductions;  anylhing  else,  however  able  or  liowever  UBeful,  must 
ever  be  caviare  to  the  mass  of  the  reading  public.  Tfac  author  of 
*' Rusiitn  and  the  Russians"  has  fully  undtrslood  this.  He  has 
chosen  for  his  theme  tfie  topic  of  the  day,  and  he  has  known  how 
Jo  treat  it.  He  is  neither  laboriously  historical,  diving  back,  like 
kBramsiii,  to  the  days  of  Kurick  or  the  Tartars,  nor  ihoruughly 
biographical,  like  Belt  and  others,  who  give  us  (though  pleasantly) 
the  livcs.of  Czars  and  Czarinas  long  dead,  gone,  and  furgutien; 
neither  is  he  laboriously  statistical,  laboriously  political,  nor^  in 
abort,  laboriously  anytbing.  Nothing  is  omitted,  yet  nothing  is 
surcharged.  The  author  touches,  with  clear  and  easy  style,  on 
every  point  that  is  interesting  or  needful  to  know  in  the  present 
crilical  times,  mingling  the  leading  facts  of  HuKsiau  history  and 
biography  with  succinct  and  scnsiOlu  remarks,  alike  on  the  mili- 
tary, religious,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  empire  of  the 
Czars,  interspersed  with  piquant  anecdotes,  not  introduced  for 
mere  sake  of  gossipry  or  reatlablencss,  but  each  of  which  has  'lis 
moaning,  und  all  are  told  with  pithy  racincss. 

*  Riis*ln  and  the  Rnssinti*,  coinpii&inB  an  nccnnnt  of  the  Czar  Nrcholoi ' 
aiid  ihi'  House  af  Romaaoff'.  witli  a  sketch  o(  ilie  ProgrcM  and  Etictoachinencs 
of  RttHMo  Trum  llir  time  of  the  EQ)i>r«u  CjUberine. 
Fiutlirrt.    London,  16d4. 
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The  very  title-page  of  Mr.  CoWs  worli  is  a  sufficient  index  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of.  It  funiishes  many 
useful  materials  for  the  solulion  of  those  most  absorbing  and 
anxiously -discussed  questions,  What  is  the  actual  strength  of  our 
foe  ?  What  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  tlie  present  war  ?  '*  The  posi- 
tion which  Russia  is  to  hold  in  Europe,"  says  M.  Schnilzler,  in  his 
lately-published  worit,  "is  the  greatest  quesuon,  perhaps,  which 
the  future  has  to  unravel.  Its  solution  will  be  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  France,  aud  still  more  so  to  Germany,  on  which  latter 
countrj'  the  empire  of  the  Czars  will  press  with  all  its  weighty 
power  as  soon  as  Poland  shall  no  longer  oppose  an  obstacle. 
(To  Poland  he  might  have  added  Turkey.)  As  regards  France, 
the  question  is  one  of  preponderance,  of  influeuce,  of  equilibrium  ; 
but  for  Germany,  it  is  one  of  life  or  death,  of  independence,  even 
of  uatiouality.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  to  a  percepbou  of  this 
meuacing  future,  which  has  recently  been  so  strikingly  pointed 
out  by  Thiers  and  Lamartine  ;  it  is  now  important  to  all  to  study 
an  empire,  the  aspect  of  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  such 
apprehensions." 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  innate  ability  and  prescient  sagacity 
of  Peter  the  Great,  that  the  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy  which 
he  framed  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  centurj-  and  a  half 
ago,  has  gone  on  steadily  developing  itself,  and  never  bade  so  fair 
to  be  accomplished  as  at  the  present  time.  That  great  man  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire.  He  iirst  drew  it  from  its 
isolated  cradle  in  the  inland  region  of  Moscow,  and  planted  its 
posts  upon  the  Baltic  and  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  He  first  made  it  a 
maritime  and  conquering  power,  and  won  for  it  an  important 
place  in  the  general  system  of  Europe.  He  was  the  great 
reformer  and  benefactor  of  his  nation,  although  unable  to  civilise 
himself;  and  in  his  public  capacity,  the  title  of  Great  has  seldom 
been  more  justly  merited.  In  many  respects,  his  reign  and  life 
may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  our  own  Alfred.  In  duration, 
activity,  and  usefulness,  they  closely  resemble  each  other;  but 
though  living  at  a  much  later  period,  the  mind  of  Peter  lacked 
the  high  moral  refinement,  the  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  distinguished  the  Saxon  monarch.  Peter  deemed  that  hap- 
piness, strength,  and  prosperity  had  all  their  source  and  centre  in 
potter;  and  that  wealth  was  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  power 
could  be  erected.  So  that  his  ends  were  attained,  he  cared  little 
for  the  means  by  which  they  were  accomplished ;  and  the  material 
interests  of  his  country  far  outweighed  with  him  its  moral  im- 
provement. Alfred  sought  to  consolidate  and  improve  a  small 
kingdom,  by  means  of  equal  laws  and  an  impartial  administratioa 
of  justice.  Peter  laboured  to  extend  and  enrich  a  large  one  by 
encroachments  on  his  neighbours,  and  engrafting  in  his  peoplo 
the  reslless  activity  of  commerce,  'llie  constant  object  of  ^is 
daring  and  nnsciupulous  schemer's  thoughts  and  enterprises  was 
the  command  of  outlets  by  rivers,  seas,  and  ports.  The  plan  <tf 
his  geneial  policy,  which  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  bj  hi» 
successors,  was   to  profit  fully   by   the   mighty   streams   of  bis 
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countrr  ;  to  gorcm  the  Baltic,  anJ  turn  it  to  account ;  lo  confioe 
the  Swetles  to  their  peninRiila  ;  to  enfeeble  Poland  bv  foment- 
ing its  ilisscnsioDs ;  to  duw  the  largest  possible  prc^fit  from  (he 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  Kmptrc ;  to  bring  under  Uii;  RphcrE  of  his 
ovu  prcdoiuiiiaoce  tlic  ChmlianK  of  Kuiopu  and  Asia,  who  vore 
the  vokc  of  the  Turks  or  Fet^iuns  ;  to  spread  his  iiifliieuce.  und 
extend  his  future  commerce  to  those  regions  which,  with  n  Icngih- 
ene^  line,  joined  his  own  dommions,  and  even  to  go  bc]'ond 
them ;  to  gain  for  hiinsdf  weight  and  consideration  in  the  affairs  of 
the  West ;— such  were  the  prujccl-s  of  the  great  Alexia  Roinanoir, 
embarrassed  and  increased  by  all  ihc  difficulties  which  his  pas- 
sion for  ivform  hud  accumulated  around  liim. 

The  jiiinition  of  Poland,  and  tlic  imjiortant  part  which  Russia 
played  tu  the  great  war  against  Napoleon,  immensely  adrltd  to  her 
luilitarr  strength  uud  political  uifluence.  From  ibenceforward 
she  lay  liko  a  %'ast  and  slowly-gaihering  storm-chntd  upon  the 
flault  <»f  Europe  ;  and  the  prescient  eye  of  Napoleon,  from  the 
rock  of  Su  lU'Ieua,  discerned  the  comin;r  time  when  Europe?  was 
lo  he  "  cither  Cossack  or  Kepublican."  Tlie  great  and  only  event 
which,  since  the  days  of  Peter,  threatened  to  make  Russia  "  miss 
her  destiny,"  was  the  French  invasion  of  1812.  The  summer  of 
that  year  bebehl  four  hatidrcd  ilionsaml  French  waniom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nicmcn,  preparing  to  tlirow  themselves  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  and  expecting  la  dicUle  the  terms  of  peace  at 
Mo^cl>w  or  St.  Petersburg,'.  Tbe  conqnt'vor  of  Europe  was  at  their 
bend,  eaid  the  hardy  sohiiers  of  Poland  filled  tlieir  ranks,  tngiging 
in  the  contest  with  equal  gallantiT,  and  more  than  equal  interest. 
Tliat  munu^ut  was  the  crisis  of  Napob-on's  fate,— and  ho  suffered 
it  to  escape.  It  wan  the  crisis  of  Riusia's  fate,  and  Europe'^  fate, 
also ;  for  had  Rus!«ia  succumbed  in  the  strife,  her  growth  lia*k 
been  indefinitely  checked, —  Poland  and  Finland  would  have 
sprung  tn  life  again,  stern  banierri  to  her  progress, — and  the  pre- 
sent conflict  between  Western  liberty  and  Kussiau  absolutism 
mi'jht  have  been  delayed  for  nnotlit-r  cenlurv. 

There  need  be  no  thoughts  of  invading  Russia  in  the  pivsent 
war ;  and,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  such 
an  undertaking  is  fruught  with  groat  perils  and  little  chance  of 
success.  Unssia  is  a  polypus  j  yon  mav  how  at  hrr  limbs,  but  you 
can  never  »t:ib  litT  lo  the  bearl.  The  Jife-principle  in  her  is  not, 
as  in  olil  couiumiiiiies,  giitliered  to  a  head  in  great^/oci  of  wcnllb 
and  commPTce.  She  has  no  Paris,— no  F^nndon.  The  four  lead- 
ing cities  of  t)t«  empire  do  not  together  contain  halfm  many  inha- 
biuints  as  the  Enj{li&h  mctro)io1is.  Where  tboCzar  is,  there  alone 
is  her  capiial  ;  and  her  thmly-penpled  regions  present  no  spots 
wlicre  a  foreign  army  can  deal  to  her  a  derisive  blow.  It  is  a  sub- 
laiued  pressure  upon  her  coasts  and  borders,  rathL'r  than  a  eonp- 
de-maiii  at  her  heart,  that  can  humble  Rnssia ;  and  never  again  is 
the  latter  of  ibese  strategetical  movements  likely  to  bi;  undertaken 
with  po  jKiiverfuI  a  force  as  that  which  followed  Najioieon  in 
1819.  It  is  inslniclivc  to  mark  the  cjinses  of  this  pta.v  ■«mt\ot  *. 
greatest  failnrp,  as  lessons  may  sliU  be  diawtv  tT<3m  \\  cA  to'M 
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^marn  in  tlie  present  straggle  with  the  Nortbern  Colossus,  and 
«t  aeva  saw  them  so  w^l  and  so  briefly  stated  as  by  onr 
aiMhor. 

**  Had  Napoleoo  paused  on  the  frontier,  initead  of  madly  rushing  into  int«r- 
tf-f**!*  wastes,  where  he  could  establi&h  neither  a  sound  base  of  operations,  nor 
flnlu  to  sustain  it ;  had  he  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its  full  to- 
tmi^,  promised  Sweden  to  co-opemte  in  the  restoration  of  Finland  to  her  do- 
BBDiOD.  and  icept  alive  the  Turkish  war  with  money,  men,  and  military  sappUes, 
instead  of  suffering  Russian  diplomacy  to  out-manceuvre  and  defeat  him  in  that 
■B'important  quarter  (and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he,  who  saw  so 
clearly,  should  suddenly  become  blind);  had  this  been  his  course,  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  complete  success  would  have  attended  the  enterprise,  which 
ended  in  hii  ruin.  So  long  as  Russia  was  crippled  and  brought  to  her  knees,  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Moscow  or  Warsaw ; 
but,  for  the  empty  vanity  of  dating  from  the  Kremhn,  he  sacrificed  Srieen  years 
of  unchequered  victory,  and  surrendered  sober  judgment  to  the  influence  of 
&tality.  Above  everything  else,  it  was  madness  beyond  the  cure  of  all  the 
hellebore  in  tiie  three  Anticyre,  to  leave  what  Talleyrand  called  the  Spanitk  ulcer 
in  active  virulence  behind  him.  But  argument  was  at  an  end,  when,  in  leply  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Abb£  de  Fradt,  he  led  him  to  a  window,  and,  pointing 
to  the  heavens,  exclaimed,  'Do  you  sec  that  star?'  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Byron,  'never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity,  or  abused  it  more.*  Since  au- 
thentic history  has  recorded  human  transactions,  the  same  power  has  never  been 
placed  widiin  a  (ingle  grasp.  He  had  no  necessity  to  hurry,  time  was  before 
nini;  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  not  more  than  forty-three  years  of 
agei  his  empire  was  firmly  consolidated,  his  allies  faithful,  for  as  yet  they  had 
no  temptation  to  drop  from  him  to  the  stronger  side.  If  the  first  Napoleon  had 
re-established  Poland  in  1BI2,  instead  of  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  an  enemy  he 
might  easily  have  evaded — the  climate  of  Itussia  more  death-dealinp  than  her 
warriors — and  leading  his  matchless  host  to  perish  in  the  snow,  the  chances  are, 
that  he  would  have  died  in  the  Tuileries,  and  not  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena — 
the  sanguinary  struggle  for  Polish  independence  in  1830  would  never  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  tyranny  exercised  by  Nicholas  over  that  devoted  country  would 
not  be  reckoned  amonjcst  the  political  misdeeds  for  which  we  may  hope  he  is 
dow  called  upon  to  atone." 

In  ibe  present  aspect  of  the  times,  the  military  strength  of  the 
Hussiaii  Empire  is  the  topic  that  excites  our  liveliest  interest; 
and  OD  this  puint  Mr.  Cole's  (statements  and  remarks  are  very 
explicit.  The  average  pay  of  the  Russian  soldier  is  about  twelve 
shillings  a-year, — varying  a  ftw  pence  per  month,  more  or  less, 
according  to  tlie  corps.  The  Commissariat  is  well  known  to  be 
the  weak  point  of  the  Russian  army  when  in  the  field,  and  even 
in  barracks  the  diet  of  the  soldier  seems  to  be  of  the  sorriest 
kind.  Instead  of  the  substantial  brolh  and  beef  which  coostiliite 
the  daily  mess  of  a  British  regimrnt,  his  food  consists  of  coarse 
rye  brt:'ad,  fermented  cabbage,  and  buckwheat  grits,  to  which  a 
little  hemp-stfcd  oil  is  added.  In  the  picked  regiments  of  the 
Guards,  where  the  men  are  supposed  to  "  live  like  fighting- 
cocks,"  it  is  asserted  that  they  only  receive  half  a  pound  of  meat 
either  twii  e  or  thrice  a  week.  They  are  supplied  with  quasSf 
a  drink  in  no  way  intoxicating,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
of  a  couple  of  slices  of  sour  Ijread,  allowed  to  ferment  in  half  a 
bucket  of  water,  being  the  usual  recipe  to  make  it.  "  With  this 
liberal  allowance  of  sustaining  food,"  says  Mr.  Cole,  "  the  interior 
of  the  Eusiian  soldier  cannot  be  much.  beUer  furnished  than  that 
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of '  Poor  Tom '  in  King  Lear,  when,  in  tbo  extremity  of  hunger,  he 
howls  out,  *  HnpHani:e  cries  in  my  belly  for  two  white  herrings.*" 
Yet,  whalcfcr  he  ihoir  food,  ihere  is  no  question  that  Russian 
soldiers  stand  firmly  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  face  death  with 
the  most  dogged  resolution.  It  is  the  passive  devotion  of  serf- 
dom, rather  than  the  impulse  of  heroism;  and  mi  fed  up  ivilh 
this  passive  courage  is  a  spice  of  Mohammedan  fataJism  and  fana- 
ticism,— for  it  is  generally  believed  by  them  that  a  soldier  who 
£i]ls  bravely  in  battle  earns  his  passport  into  heaven  without 
absolution  or  intermediate  pursalory. 

The  Russian  soldier  obeys  orders  without  reasoning  on  their  pro- 
priety, or  thinking  of  the  consequences.  Unlike  the  lively  and  in- 
telligent Frenchmau,  who  thinks  himself  as  good  a  general  as  the 
fcatliered  and  decorated  marshal  who  directs  his  movcmeiil.^  tho 
.Muscovite  niiver  presumes  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  superiors. 
His  sole  doctrtueis  submission,  and  he  submits.  He  is  consntution- 
ally  dull,  and  displays  Utile  excitement,  except  when  he  anticipates 
a  rich  harvest  of  plunder; — on  which  occasions,  wilh  honest  Cuddie 
Headrigg,  he  fhows  that  he  is  "no  that  dooms  stupid  uheu  it 
comes  to  lifting."  Even  when  off  duty,  or  in  their  barraclis,  they 
preserre  a  staid  demnre  demeanour,  which  .teems  to  be  the  effect 
of  iron  discipline.  They  have  not  the  alacrity  of  spirit,  the  cheer 
of  mind,  which  animates  tho  Brilish  soldier,  who  ims  enli<tted 
freely,  likes  his  profession,  and  firmly  believes  that  he  is  a  better 
man  than  his  opponent,  be  that  opponent  who  he  may.  He  con- 
siders fight  synonymous  wiih  victory,  and  feels  as  confident  of 
winning  the  battle  he  is  aboul  to  engage  in,  as  the  gallant  l.tr  on 
the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  of  a  frigate,  who  invariably  shouts 
out  "  a  prize  !  a  prize!"  though  the  sail  a-head  be  a  three- decker. 

"  It  is  tine,"  says  Mr.  O'Brien,  speaking  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  the  Prin ci pal i lies,  "  that  al  times,  in  mitrching,  whole  b,ittulion5 
sing  in  clioruH  either  iho  National  Anthom,  which  is  a  fine  sotcmn 
air,  or  some  wild  melody,  generally  of  a  warlike  character,  inter- 
spersed  with  sharp  cries,  and  an  occasioual  shrill  whistle.  These 
latter  songs  arc  partieidarly  animated  and  spirit  stirring;  and  llio 
quick  rnltle  of  the  dnim,  which  is  the  sole  inslrtmiental  accompani- 
ment, increases  their  exciting  character.  To  the  listener  there 
is  something  sublime  in  thus  hearing  thousands  of  manly  voices 
blended  togelhcr  in  chorus,  itltcring  sentiments  of  devotion  (o 
God  and  the  Emperor,  or  of  fierce  defiance  to  the  enemies  of  tlio 
Czar.  But  even  in  these  exhibitions,  the  sternness  of  military  rule 
is  seen.  Upon  the  faces  of  the  men  thus  engaged,  no  trace  of 
emotion  is  risible  ;  their  tread  is  measured  ;  their  forms  arc  erect ; 
they  are  obeying  a  command,  and  nut  au  impulse.  The  emotions 
of  the  heart  seem  to  have  been  drilled  into  order;  and  expressions 
of  lore  or  anger,  devotion  or  revenge,  are  only  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  their  commander." 

Besides  being  ill  paid  and  ill  fed,  the  Russinn  soldier  is  sadly 
neglected  when  in  hospital,  whether  from  wounds  or  sickness.  On 
the  opening  of  a  campaign,  no  matter  in  what  climate  or  season, 
tho  Russian  hospitals^  such  as  they  arc,  become  c.xo^<Wk.  ^k'vCnx 
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inmates ;  and  the  mnrUlitf  from  disease  far  exctN^ds  that  of  any 
other  European  army.  "  T\us  KussiaD  tick,"  savB  Mr.  Cole,  "  are 
RE)  lit-ary  ati  iiu*uiubnim;(!  as  t!ie  cmnp  followers  of  nn  Indian  hosL" 
In  the  war  with  the  Turks  in  18"*8-D,  which  broiij^lit  Diel>ilwh  to 
Adriauoplv,  theXlu5aian5n'i>ri-c()iu[juted  lo  hare  Iwit  1&0,UU()  men, 
not  tnorc  than  ciuc-third  of  wimui  priiiihrd  fmiti  diNith  or  wontiidl 
received  in  fight.  On  ihiit  account,  bs  well  as  from  the  va»t  ex- 
pense of  uiuviiig  largo  hudtCK  of  troops,  Kiuunia  has  hitherto  never 
been  vcTy  formidable  in  aggrettve  and  distant  wars.  A  faimdred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  the  utmost  the  Russian  contingent 
could  muster  iu  the  euccessive  invasions  of  France  iu  1S14  and 
181^,  and  even  this  force  would  nevur  have  arrived  but  fi>r  the 
potent  Huhsidics  of  Jlngland.  M.  Sebnitzler— generally  a  correct 
authoiity — indeed,  tells  u<i  that  *' the  assemblage  iu  the  |>Uiu  of 
Vertus  (10th  Sepleniber,  1814}  of  a  Hussian  army  of  one  huudrod 
and  sixty  ihouMnd  men  ready  for  the  Acid,  struck  witli  aniazo- 
ment  the  dipEomatic  corps  of  Europe,  who  wcie  present  at  tlie 
iinpusing  FpeciacLe."  Uut  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  hinist'lf  present  on 
the  nci-asion,  expre«SGS  a  different  opinion  ;  and  hoih  as  an  ey&- 
wilncss  and  bk  a  military  inua,  his  report  is  worthy  of  notice. 

VVu  are  inclined  to  think  that  uur  author  somewhat  underrates 
tbc  military  strength  of  KuKsia,  which  has  greatly  incrcaurd  since 
tbc, Turkish  war  of  1828-fl.  It  lias  been  increased  owing  to  ibe 
novel  and  rapidly-augmenting  sup|<ly  of  gold,  "  the  sinews  of  war,'* 
which  the  Czar  has  obtained  I'mm  the  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai 
luouniuinti ;  and  it  '\s  also  well  known  tliuL  ever  since  bis  >icceS6lon 
to  the  ihronc,  ibe  ))rL'Scul  Czar  has  tnnied  his  wbulc  energies  ut 
tbe  improrement  of  his  army.  Of  "  food  for  the  cannon."  he  bos 
an  untiiuiled  supply.  When  a  battle  is  reported  to  him,  his  first 
question  is,  not  '*  How  many  men  are  killed?"  but  ''  How  ninny 
mnskels  are  missing  ?"  The  value  of  the  weapon  is  far  more  to  biu 
than  that  of  the  animated  machine  who  carries  it,  for  the  latter  is 
furnished  by  the  Unyars,  out  of  the  abundant  population  of  tbe 
empire,  whereas  he  must  replace  and  pay  for  the  former  out  of  bis 
own  pocket.  The  men  are  the  least  expensive  componenLs  of  tbe 
Russian  array,  and  are  furnished  more  reailily  than  the  eijuiproents; 
but  a  Brittsb  soldier  is  a  costly  article,  and  stands  the  country  in 
at  lea-it  a  hundred  pounds  ste.ltng  before  he  is  competent  to  i'ac« 
un  enemy.  "  Half  a  Russian  batlalion,"  Fays  Mr.  Cole,  '"may  be 
ftcnt  into  the  field  for  tbc  same  money.''  Ilt-uce  it  follows  that  with 
an  imiiuiited  supply  of  men,  such  as  llut>iiia  possesses,  and  tb« 
Bniallnuss  of  the  sum  requisite  for  sending  thetu  into  the  field,  the 
comparatively  itl-fdlcd  treasury  of  the  Czar  will  Buffice  to  arm 
against  the  liberties  of  Europe  a  more  uouieroiu  force  than  our 
author  autici|>ates.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tbe  gold-mines,  which  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  proditc* 
tion  fur  lliu  last  quarter  of  a  ceutur}',  are  too  much  overlooked 
by  those  who  speculate  on  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  Russia ;  e»pe- 
cully  as  we  learn  from  Sir  Kodciick  Mnrcliison  lliat  new  veins 
of  cuutiiderjble  value  have  been  discovered  and  worked  fur  some 
jfcais  pau  in  tlie  Aluu  mounlains  of  caolnd  Asia.    Xhtui  a£  to  tbd 
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efHcifiicy  oC  ihc  Aruiy,  it  must  not  be  orerlooked  Uml  the  prment 
Emperor,  tuncc  hts  accession  to  Iho  throne,  bu  hcsiowcd  all  tbe 
atteiitioD  upon  Uic  i mprorcment  of  liis  troops;  so  that  to  judgu 
of  tiiiir  cqiiiimiful,  Sic,  now,  by  what  it  uas  in  the  Turkish  war  of 
lft:2S,ls  lo  coniiuit  ft  great  tnislakc.  We  know  for  a  fact,  thai  when 
thf  Aluscoiile  force*  entered  Hungavy  iu  18J0,  Ihcy  jiresenled  an 
unrxpecLcd  aspect  of  eflicii'ncv-,  llreir  eqiiijimpnls  and  malfrifl 
being  all  in  the  most  admirable  order.  Whichever  way  the  tiulh 
may  liL-,  llie  evenu  of  the  next. few  Diontlui  are  evidently  destined 
sol  to  leave  us  ouy  loDger  in  tlic  dark  as  lo  ibe  real  streajjili  of  our 
gigantie  foe. 

'I'hc  tiue  type  of  a  Russian  ftencral,  and  by  far  the  ablest  that 
bos  yet  appeared,  was  Suvarufl'.  a  name  well  known  lo  English 
readers,  and  who,  in  his  inan-ellous  campaign  of  1790,  swept  like 
a  uuiuom  across  the  north  of  It^dy,  driviup  the  French  armies 
before  him,  and  wiuniiig  for  hiuiM^f  the  title  of  JiainKy,  or  "  over* 
runticr  of  Italy."  In.  the  Bcqnel,  however,  the  Einiwror  Paul 
treated  hin  hero  with  ftignal  infrratiludu,  which  preyed  on  the 
Bpiriu  of  thu  old  veteran,  so  that  he  died  of  vexaiion  in   If^OO. 

The  great  drawback  upon  the  efficiency  of  llu^  tntliLiry,  a»  of 
every  other  department  in  Ruasia,  is  the  universal  sy&tem  of  cor- 
Titpiion  and  peculation  which  pervades  the  empire.  The  gororn' 
ment  diebursements  fur  the  army  and  navy  arc  not  inadequate, 
hut  they  never  Teach  the  purpoiws  for  which  they  anj  assigned. 
Eventhing  is  done  by  contract,  and  thus,  from  the  miiiisters  of 
Rtate  to  the  generals  iif  division,  the  colnnels  of  regiments,  inferior 
oflicers,  and  subordinate  proi=e<Iores,  ail  descends  in  a  gnidiiated 
scale  of  peculation,  until  the  victimised  soldier  has  nothing  ad- 
ministered to  him  but  infmttesimnl  doses  of  pay  and  provisions, 
and  these  he  must  live  on,  an  complaint  brings  no  redress,  but 
only  the  knout  and  Sibciia.  Count  Slaiiislaus  Plater  has  endorsed 
this  opinion  in  a  polilieul  pnmpldet  of  high  reputation.  Ife  says, 
**  llicre  does  noi  exist  in  Europe  a  more  immoral  svstem  of 
government ;  one  which,  based  upon  the  must  shameless  venality, 
bag  reduced  it  lo  a  tacit  conventional  system  and  hatiit,  which  has 
ceased  to  shock,  and  has  reached  stich  a  pitch  that  many  persons 
ui  Russia  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  an  euipioi/^  tu  be  an 
bonesl  man.  It  was  a  conviction  of  this  which  merwhelmed  wilh 
grief  iind  melancholy  the  last  years  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  excited  the  imi^gination  of  the  conspiratois,  who,  peuelratcd 
by  a  sense  of  the  neces.sity  of  rffitrm,  and  dreaming  of  a  better 
orderof  things,  thought  the  most  frightful  overthrow  of  gOT-emmcnt 
iniefemble  to  this  orKanised  system  of  corroiilion.  Wherever  the 
Kussian  system  of  |p|{i!itation  has  beeu  tnlrnduced,  venalitv  has 
taken  root.  As  no  flatter}*  could  make  the  Emperor  Alexander 
believe  that  he  was  either  a  Peter  the  Great  or  a  Napoleon,  he 
never  dreamt  of  undertaking  a  reform  of  this  monster  eril.    lie  was 

Serfcclly  aware  that  to  have  any  chance  of  suecoss,  he  must  begin 
y  greatly  nusiug  the  salaries  of  his  officers,  which  the  fmanccs 
of  the  state  would  not  allow  of,  and  establishing  an  untimiled 
freedom  of  tbe  press,  which  bis  ministers  would  have  caa«\iW%\ 
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as  tbe  mad  act  of  a  political  FranlEenstein.  But  he  nsea  m  s^ 
plainly  of  his  eutptotfhj  **  If  ther  onir  knew  where  to  wxtehoaatt 
Uiem,  ther  ironld  purloin  my  line-of-batile  ships ;  if  ther  eoolii 
do  it  without  waking  me,  they  would  steal  mr  Terr  t**«di  viula 
I  riefjt.- 

This  national  adroitness  in  the  arts  of  briberr  and  decepcoa.  if 
it  work  ill  for  Russia  at  home,  is  tamed  by  faer  to  most  pnidtablis 
account  in  her  dealings  with  other  nations.  Bossa.  \&  [e:»s  cj  be 
feaied  for  her  arms  than  for  her  iatrigoes ;  and  h  is  no  <*xi^;rin- 
tion  to  say,  that  whaterer  damage  may  be  dotte  la  hux  military- 
power  by  the  prevalence  of  cormpdon  at  b>MBer  is  mure  man  com- 
pensated by  the  triumphs  which  her  bribes.  spaeSp  ami  wily  itiniii- 
malists  achieve  for  her  abroad.  Rusaan  gold  i»  always  rurs.vf.'Iv- 
at  work,  in  addition  to  her  cannon  and  baycoeo.  ITiu  Hiinnarrua. 
chief,  Georgey,  was  undoubtedly  bought  orer.  aoL.  ciy  Iietrayin'^ 
hb  country,  mined  a  noble  cause  and  a  r»^""=  {mupie.  winch. 
probably,  neither  Russia  nor  Austria  woold  ftnv^  .i^er^'ae  bHun. 
aUe  to  oTerthrow.  Rus^an  gold  in  I  Sl^  parcmBUMi  cm  iTciuiiiery- 
of  the  Greek  Mnmsi.  who,  while  in  ibe  TiciiHU.  wirtui!.  wns 
secretly  in  the  pay  of  Rnssia^  and  throozx  wouae  liiniomiuii: 
doabk-dealtn^  Bessarabia  was  filched  fca^  qk  Tuiian.  £~  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that,  in  this  mnTT-*   :3t!  Tonur  -wrta 

K Dished  by  the  loss  of  his  head.  Rnssian  siat  3irauhc  .'•inwu: 
cha  in  I5"29.  when  he  basely  sarrendered  ti*  iimrea^  if  "una. 
and  un--'o*-ered  the  right  flank  of  the  Tar'»ish  zraiy  i^fxtH  n  iie 
defile*  of  ih.-i  Balkan.  Ru5siia  pold  was  pr:iii»sr  ii>CTTi.'iui;fi 
by  Prince  Menichikoff  in  the  sprin™  of  us  '^fic  aamir  'ji» 
bullviii..;  and  deorriiful  ri<it  to  Coc.'fLLDciQopIe-  aitu.  i^'Uihu'St.  -.z 
prwiuiTt'd  the  colcolated  effect  in  the  late  tormiiaiit-  T-^-it  ii  -iie 
Turkish  rrsTvinces,  O:  thLs  scbject.  in  connecsanr  ttiu.  tai  .^■'ittk. 
iuaarreccion.  -^or  author  ihiu  speak«:— 

"■  R^OHza  ::•)(  .;c'y  lij'its  wicb.  ;;■.«•  licwn  vnonci  ii  wtt.  jut  ihh^  in-  -^ktvc 

PirJt  md  .3  L»:n'i':c  a:  :i:a  aumen-.  P-n*  jr-  :n  I'.i?  -urs  n  itt  7  v.nsd. 
SoBet~  i!:iiifa' :'i:"i;  :;  ;r;iiii:ci  "•*  •ttZ'-jti'Hit  :c  Viwriiaii  irr'Tat— -^  iinitfr 
tSut  H.,ifa;aa  '!■■•'•■      T'lr^^    j~    ji  Grwjt,  ■-.  Ainiua.  j.   3t'sii;L    o    ■?"-7a.    n 

wiL  ii:c  :•:  jTriirtc  as  j:ia;  ts  -.z  '.aszi,  L>*c  ;^ns  'A.ii:  ^,;  rniii  ai—  :r_i  il*  s 
sec  jii!:i;>"ir.«.:.  ^;  ;;>;  a  miujr  ;r;i:ir~i:i;,  ;tiE  "e  ;•:  •  ic*  "!;"•  icait*  -tti  m.. 
Buk'*.  i"  ■-■'"^  ■!.-•  -i'ah'.  H!s  ri:i_".7  i.::!rii:(n  ioniar  m  i,T-f:ui.  I'nm'.sa'.-.ni.  uiti. 
jfc.  S.'  Ill  'i-:/!i-»  Lii:  ■:i:m:'^'*.  i3ii:rii  ieh  Triitnal  iuiii«:  i-ii/n  n  uv  sur  n* 
T'icfa*  lii  ;■?  ~'s.:t"T'>'  -t-cii;!!!  ■•Tii;ie*;mr!  ■j-aiic7  .  i  Tier^  ai.i»43ii  fmn"«;  uu 
i^B:^I■1l'-*ac --.OL-  ^^7.l^^«:uI  ncr^rie-  !":»• -icmiia.iiiwnr  jr  ^.a  n.-^-i  inos. 
j»nna."icj  t  a-  i  ;  ri".ui^:.~:cii=ii  litmiajr.  i  ^ftiiaiat-in  ir  snuni  wiii.—  ;i  ■'-^jji  -t| 
?m.-.;i! !!•-". *'-•>:?.  I  ^'  :''i'i-:«'"  r.!:iiii;mf».T  T-r  z-'.a  nnoitires  ir  >jn!ii  ina  _  ■■unji^ 
vc  T'"-e.t^  iii't  1-^'iiiims  — I.  7niT::eui  msoii.'.  ts  ■:icii  is  »ap  -n*  ■  mtTiwam. 
i^-mc  ,'i'  Vi^'iri!'".  "^tuc  las  '1~.'»m  ^-x  u'.ait,  rjilii<^""!t>'  ir  iiiU'*:tniiulr.  -a 
■trtmv  Ti."^^"l'  «,'m'T  :r  -ti;  w—jmnc  ic  — g-iiencng  nwiaie  »m  *-il  nre.-  a— 
nwrUM  -  ■vrififfrmiic  "nciiaw^*^  -  ^"11'^  *cll  !m:iiiTiC  ~ib  7'~t-:;l"  din's.  Jw 
joiziifui:  -■■M'liTiif.  Tiii  iiiiir'-'""  uiiL  ris  if.  ••tnuii  nujiJcc^"  inr  if  me  lurruuc 
vtmv      Is;    rar-."'   ■'.■U'Mir  »'!.c't    ■wm    it^jint::  mit   rmstKznD^i    "ii— rniyinTjfc. 
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itandred  leagu*^  through  countleic  danjEers,  from  Assyria  to  thr  rn:i«t  of  Irmiii 
thev  retain  oothiag  save  tlio  ioipcristiablc  rccordii  of  Ik-rodotuf,  Tliuc^-diiics, 
ana  Xcuoplioo." 

The  instrrrectionary  morcmoiits  m  iho  diflTerftnt  provinces  of  tlio 
Ottoman  Empire,  instead  of  bring  iirocluccd  by  Turkish  oppres- 
HOTif  are  invariably  promoted  by  RiiKsiau  tutngues,  uliich  uerer 
sltiinher,  and  are  alwnys  on  tlic  alert  to  uke  advantage  of  any 
colourable  pretext  that  may  occur.  The  peasantry  of  Dulgnria 
are  iuUnitcly  bectct  off  in  et'ery  ropect,  in  diet,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  in  the  produce  derived  from  their  agricultuial  labour,  than  any 
of  the  Sclavonic  race,  who  are  donmed  tn  drag  on  their  existence 
under  the  iron  domination  of  Hu^^ia-  The  Sultan  is  accused  of 
intolerance,  whereas  it  is  his  very  tolerant  and  unsuspecting  system 
of  gox-emmcnt  which  gives  the  opportunity  to  the  secret  agent*  of 
Russia  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  aiooogst  the  two  great 
sections  of  his  subjects,  and  of  urging  tlieui  into  reliellion,  when 
Uiey  themselves  nrc  disposed  to  be  loyal  and  industrious.  The 
author  of  "  The  Frontier-Lauds  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk," 
who  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  authority,  has  put 
on  record  some  observations  on  this  important  topic,  which,  as 
Mr.  Col<*  remarlcs,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  blind 
statesmen  who  hare  so  long  put  faith  in  the  uprightuuss  of 
Russian  diplomacy. 

Of  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  the  Ottomans  believed 
from  the  first,  though  on  what  giounds  wo  know  not,  that  the 
"  blnck  fnio  "  was  upon  him  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
superstition  was  popularly  attached  to  Shah  Soojah,  wliose  career 
from  first  to  last  justified  the  gloomy  ini])rcssion.  The  Turks  have 
all  .-dong  cntoriained  a  traditional  coni-iction  that  they  are  to  bo 
driven  back  into  Asia  again,  and  point  to  the  very  gate  through 
which  it  has  been  prophesied  that  "the  Giaour"  is  to  re  enter 
Constantinople.  Of  late  years,  it  would  appear,  these  melancholy 
forebodings  have  been  gaining  ground.  The  Turks  had  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  to  be  the  last 
of  their  emperors  that  should  reign  in  Europe,  llie  conquest 
achieved  by  his  ancestor  was  destined  lo  bo  Inst  again  by  a 
Sullau  ijf  the  same  name,  and  in  him  the  realisation  tif  the  pro- 
phecy was  looked  for.  In  like  manner  the  Russians  expect  that, 
as  ConsLautine  was  the  last  Christian  monarch  of  the  Eastern 
Kmpire,  a  ConstantiQe  is  to  be  the  first  of  Uie  new  line;  and 
they  point  to  thu  Grand-Duke,  the  second  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  as  the  fated  restorer.  This  young  prince,  who  is 
now  in  his  twenty -seventh  year,  and  Grand  Admiral  of  Russia,  is 
said  to  possess  great  energy  and  abiliiy,  and  the  characteristic 
ambition  of  his  race.  His  cldrr  broihur,  Alexander,  heir-pre- 
snnipiive  to  the  throne,  is  described  as  mild  in  disposilioDf 
limiteil  in  talent,  and  fearful  of  responsibility.  '*VVhai  mattes 
you  so  serious?"  said  Constantiiie  one  day,  observing  him  in 
profoimd  meditation,  and  with  an  aspect  of  dcKpondency.  "1 
am  thuiking  of  what  may  be  reserved  for  mc  \u  Kv\vviv\'."  \fti^\si.^ 
Aleximder;  "  the  charge  of  nding  au  enotmouft  c\n\>\t(i  \*VttW^ 
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indeed."  "  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  torment  you "  quickly 
rejoined  the  younger  brother,  "  speak  the  word,  and  I  wiU 
instantly  relieve  you  of  that  charge."  Both  the  Grand-Dukes, 
.  Alexander  and  Constantine  are  married,  and  have  young  families, 
BO  that  the  line  of  Romanoff  is  at  present  in  no  danger  of  extinc- 
tion from  natural  decay. 

The  military  remarks  and  dissertations,  interspersed  throughout, 
are  not  the  least  interesting  and  important  portions  of  Mr.  Cole's 
work.  Of  the  possible  operations  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  he  remarks  :— 

"English  sailors  can  dn  aoytbing;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  irould  force 
their  way  into  the  inner  harbour  of  Sebostopol,  and  destroy  tlie  Russian  fleet  at 
anchor;  but  two  or  three  ships  might  be  sunk,  others  disabled,  and  many  valu. 
able  lives  would  certainly  be  thrown  away  in  fighting  against  chances  which  wc 
should  thus  volunteer  to  throw  into  the  opposite  seme.  Twenty  thousand  men 
landed  at  Balaclava,  within  a  short  march,  attended  by  a  train  of  artillery  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  siege  implements,  not  forgetting  a  few  rockets  (while  tb« 
fleet  blockades  the  mouth  of  the  harbour),  would  reduce  the  business  to  a  cal- 
culation of  hours,  without  sending  our  brave  tars  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
an  enfilade  of  batteries,  before  they  can  got  within  arm's  length  of  enemies,  who 
will  think  many  times  before  they  dare  to  face  them  in  open  combat.  The  most 
sattsfactory  triumph  is  that  which  achieves  the  greatest  result  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  loss.  The  Crimea  can  be  taken  in  tiie  regular  way ;  and  once  in  our 
possession,  the  teeth  of  Russia  are  effectually  drawn.  We  are  not  now  pushed 
ibr  time,  but  our  foe  is.  Every  hour  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  allies  and  the 
confidence  of  Turkey.  If  the  Russian  armies  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  cannot 
cross  the  Danube  in  force,  nnd  strike  an  important  blow  before  the  French  and 
English  troops  arrive,  what  is  there  before  them  but  a  disastrous  retreat  imme- 
diately after?  Neiiher  is  iheir  position  on  the  Asiatic  side  likely  to  improve  by 
delay.  Ctrcossia  is  psnting  to  retaliate  on  her  invaders,  and  Georgia  is  ready  to 
assist.  The  passing  hours  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  Russia,  yet  they 
glide  on  and  she  does  nothing.  Again,  we  repeat,  she  is  colossal  in  an  ukase, 
gigantic  in  a  bulletin,  but  of  very  ordinary  dimensions  in  an  actual  campaign, 
when  resolutely  opposed.  What  has  she  gained  in  nine  months  against  Turkey, 
lighting  alone,  and  without  the  forces  of  France  and  England,  now  steaming 
rapidly  to  the  rescue  ?  Nothing  beyond  the  ignominy  of  Sinope,  and  the  un- 
disguised wishes  of  the  whole  world  for  her  speedy  humiliation.  The  Turks 
hare  held  their  ground,  beaten  them  in  many  encounters,  and  the  frowning  lines 
of  Kalafat  are  still  unassailed,  Potemkin  issued  his  orders  to  SuvarofT,  to  tfike 
Ismail  at  any  cost — and  he  did  it ;  Nicholas  has  said  the  same  to  Gortchakoff 
with  regard  to  Kalafat — and  he  lias  not  done  it.  The  memory  of  Suvaroff  will 
not  supply  his  rare  talent  and  unconquerable  daring." 

As  we  have  sought  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
weightiest  importance  and  most  immediate  interest  in  Mr.  Cole's 
work,  many  of  the  niORt  agreeable  portions  of  the  volume  must 
necessarily  be  left  unnoticed  by  us.  He  possesses  the  art  of 
treating  everyUiing  in  a  readable  style,  and  in  the  way  of  anec- 
dote is  always  felicitous.  He  has  studied  and  compared  and 
pondered  over  the  many  works,  native  and  foreign,  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  has  set  himself  to  sift  out  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  important  from  the  trivial,  the  points  of  present  interest  from 
those  wliose  interest  is  long  past ;  and,  after  having  done  this,  he 
has  placed  the  result  of  his  labours  in  a  most  agreeable  form  be- 
fore the  public. 
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Thbxb  UisTORT — Fast  a.xd  Pkesbnt. 

Br  T.  P.  QAJ^ISTED. 
HER  MiJESTS''s    THEjLTRB. 

At  tlic  commcDComcnt  of  the  last  cenlnry  Dnirjr  Lano  nas 
osgojring  a  career  of  much  prospcriiy,  bUIjouhIi  the  boiwc  was 
small  and  poorly  decorated.  The  idea  of  a  rival  e&labtif^bujent  in 
the  Hayniarkul  was  coDsequendj  conceived  by  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh ;  funds  were  provided  by  a  oumerous  body  of  subscribeni, 
and  the  buildiDg  (from  designs  by  the  foiiDdcr  hitnst^ll)  sofia 
nrared  iu  lofty  head.  Thin  was  Her  Miijosiy's  Th<alre — tic 
cradle  of  the  llaliao  Opera  in  K□^1aDd — which  was  fir»t  opened 
to  the  public  oil  the  !)lh  uf  April,  170&.*  Coiigrt'vi.'  eulered  iipou 
the  mnnagemcnt  of  the  new  undertaking,  whilst  Bctlcrlon  and  his 
coinpauiuits  brouffht  their  talents  thilber  from  tb«  Tenilis-Court 
iu  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  All  parties  wore  sanguine  as  to  riicccss, 
but  all  were  dcccired  in  their  golden  dreams  ;  the  coiircuiencc  of 
a  gowi  theatre  had  b«en  sacrificed,  in  urder  to  exhibit  a  '*  Iri- 
uinplial  piece  uf  urchi  tec  lure,"  and  tho  speculation  t.-n<1ed  in 
failure.  The  vast  colunini,  the  gilded  cornices,  and  the  lofty  roof 
availed  but  little,  for  scJirco  cue  wurd  in  leu  could  be  distinctly 
heant.  Tno  lUontUs  after  ifacir  o{iening  (June  25,  170^],  the 
uanager — being  deficient,  probably,  iu  that  necessary  auxiliary, 
nuvelty — pla>ed  the  comedy  of"  Love  for  Love,"  with  tlm  chamc- 
teis  H  bully  supported  by  women.  So  little  support  was  given  to 
the  theatre,  that  L'ungreve  gave  up  liis  share  in  the  concern  at 
t}ie  end  of  a  few  months;  and  Vanbragh  himself,  at  the  end  of 
hifl  second  lit-aiion,  wa&  anxious  to  free  hininelf  truni  the  manage- 
nient.  Tiat  of  so  little  value  was  the  theatre  considered  at  that 
juncture,  that  no  one  ventured  upon  the  purchaac,  and  the  pro- 
iMjrty  ttas  ollercd  to  Mr.  Owen  Swincy,  a  mere  atlventurer,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Kich  as  under- manager  at  DruTT  Lane. 

An  efl'urt  w&i  uuw  uiadc  to  ubviate  the  inconveniences  of  the 
original  cou&lruction,  and  Swiney  induced  Bcverol  of  the  Prury 
Lane  perforuiers  to  desert  and  join  him  at  the  improves)  house. 
Tlie  triumph,  however,  was  awarded  to  old  Drury,  whilst  Swiney 
encountered  ruin  at  the  gorgeous  theatre  in  the  Hayinarket.  It 
would  appear  by  this  that  tlicalricul  speculation  waii  not  without 
its  perils  at  the  commencemeul  of  the  eightcuuth  century. 

•  Th*  spot  choM^  by  Vanl>rii<;*i  for  hi*  iheairc-  ff»,in  the  lime  of  RtiubetTl, 
"  out  of  town,"  with  hedgerows  on  cither  side ;  the  air  was  thrn  so  dew,  ihaC 
tbewnsliprwQiiwD  conveyed  tiieii  linpii  tliitlwr  to  tpr«ad  it  upon  the  griiMin  the 
fieldt.     Tlicr**  were,  ot  that,  pcrirti),  few  ind  I  cations  of  houMi*  wsattt  vViu^  >^n« 
vilfailte  of  Cliariit)!;;  wliiKt  tbe  roud  nt  tlie  top  ot  iW  nA^tnTLTVeiNmiViacv^K^* 
"  Tlic  w»y  to  Reaitioge. " 
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Afccnt  this  period,  die  Ilafiaa  C^Kn,  villi  cantiotu  steps,  wac 
^nkiiig  its  vsj  in  Engiartd.*     In  1703  niascal  entertainiDrals 
wre  gtren  in  ItaEan  at  York  BniMings;  in  1705  a  diamalic 
ftaKaw  piece  (vrdi  the  Baxianre  and  dialogue  in  recilaiiTc)  wa« 
tianslased  and  psfonaed  at  Dmrr  I^oe  br  £Dg:lish  nngers ;  and 
OB  tbe  opening  niglit  of  tbe  tbeatic  nnder  notice,  hi  additioo  to 
the  Ei^Ssh  ptaj  rvactrtl,  tbere  vaa  presented  tbe  "  Lores   of 
Eijosto,"  set  to  ItaiiaD  mbc     Betteiton  leUnned  with  bis  coiih 
paoT  to  Liocota's  Inn ;  and,  in  1710,  tbe  Itafian  Opera  was  intro- 
doced  entire,  *^  Ahwabide'*  baiiog  been  peiformed  ibat  rear  in  the 
fimign  lan^naze  br  focei^  perfocmers. 
-  For  manj  sDcceedin^  Tears  tbe   Opera  House  experienced 
the  usual  ei>b  and  flaw  of  snccess,  and  in  17*30  saw  its  hule  rival 
•priD^  np  io  its  mr  lace.    On  tbe  17tb  of  Jime,  1789,  it  was 
availed  br  a  fax  mcne  powerfbl  enemj,  bj  whom  it  was  krelled 
vidi  tbe  CToand.     Between  nine  and  ten  oVlock  on  the  cTemng 
at  thai  dar  a  fire  broke  out,  wbieb  coratinoed  the  work  of  destmc- 
tion  nntil  noon  the  tocceeding  daj.     It  was  at  first  supposed  to 
kare  been  tbe  act  of  an  incendiajr^  and  a  reward  of  300/.  was 
offcrtd  br  Gallini,  the  manager,  for  tbe  discorenr  of  the  perpe- 
trator; DO  one  was  discorered,  bowever,  on  wh(Hn  to  affix  tbe 
gmit,  and  the  conclusion  was  erentnallr  drawn  that  tbe  calamity 
onginated  in  some  fireworks  which  had  been  discharged.     The 
loss  was  estimated  at  70.00C'/. ;  a  chest  containing  about  800/.  with 
a  few  books,  being  all  that  was  sared.     The  Opera  company  con- 
dnded  their  season  at  Corent  Garden. 

Gallini,  who  was  manager  at  this  time,  was  tbe  "  Farinelli 
of  dancing."  He  was  a  natire  of  Italy,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty- 
fire  first  appeared  at  the  Opera,  then  under  the  management  of 
Dn  Burgh.  In  a  few  seasons  he  became  ballet-master,  and  sub- 
seqaently  manager.  He  succeeded  in  building  tbe  theatre  after 
its  destruction,  but  erentually  retired  from  the  concern,  and 
deroted  the  remainder  of  his  life  lo  his  profession  as  a  dancing- 
master.     He  died  on  the  5tli  of  January,  1805. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1790,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new- 
house  (the  present  noble  structure)  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of 
Bnckingham.  In  1819,  the  house  was  altered  and  enlarged,  and 
tbe  Pall  Mall  and  Haymarkct  front  built,  by  Messrs.  Nash  and 
Kepton.  Tbe  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan.  The  width  of  the  stage  is  nearly 
80  feet,  its  depth  62  feet ;  from  the  proscenium  to  the  back  of  the 
boxes,  98  feet ;  diameter  across  the  house  to  back  of  boxes,  72 
feet ;  height  from  the  pit  floor  lo  ceiling,  55  feet.  The  fire  tiers, 
containing  210  boxes,  will  hold  nearly  1000  persons;  the  pit, 
500;  gallery  and  stalls,  800;  slips,  32;  pit  sUlIs,  222.  These 
numbers  may  be  convenienUy  seated,  but  the  house  will  hold 
3000  persons.  In  1845,  the  interior  of  this  theatre  was  entirely 
renovated  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  arabesques  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  became  almost  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  form 

*  Tbe  Gnt  bint  of  introducing  Italian  Operas  into  England,  was  given  in  the 
{pi  of  Cbarlu  tbe  Second,  at  the  CucWu  oCl&BUha't,  u  Chelsea. 
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and  decoration!^  Attached  to  tlic  tlieatre  is  an  elegant  coaccrt- 
rooin,  95  fcet  long,  46  broad,  and  35  feel  high. 

Th»  Oprra  IIouko,  as  well  as  its  \ust>  iiristucratic  rirals,  bas 
had  iu  '•  rints,"  one  of  the  most  sorioua  of  n-liich  occurred  on 
the  Idtli  of  June,  m05.  The  Uishup  of  Loudou  had  coinmanded 
thai  nil  thn  theatres  should  be  closed  by  twelve  oVlock  on 
Saturday  evenings;  but  in  carrying  out  this  order  on  the  evening 
ill  mteslion,  the  curtain  descended  in  the  midst  of  a  pn-t  de  deu.c 
by  Deshayes  and  Parisoi.  This  led  lo  great  coiifusioii,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  chairs  in  the  boxes  were  thrown  into  the 
pit,  the  piano  and  in&lruinents  in  the  orchestra  were  broken,  and 
the  chandehcr  demolished-  The  military  was  erentiiully  called 
in,  but  the  disturbance  did  nut  totally  cease  until  half-pdHt  two  on 
Suiid;iy  uioriiing  !  The  damages  were  ei^timaled  at  80O0/.,  inde- 
pendent of  which,  Mr.  (iuiild,  the  uiunager,  expended  a  cansider- 
ble  sum  in  prosecuting  the  leaders  of  ihc  Aneufe. 

This  estabtislimenl,  duiing  the  present  century,  has  continued 
the  chief  home  uf  the  lyric  drama,  and  upon  its  records  will  be 
found  the  names  of  Catalan!,  l^asla,  Mnlihran,  Sontag,*  Grisi," 
Caradori,  Alboni,  Pemiani,  Tainburlni,  Naldi,  ilubiui,  Iranoff, 
ALirio,  Gurdoui,  Lablache!  In  ISJB,  Juniiy  Lind  (burn  at 
Slocltholm  on  the  6th  uf  October,  l!?31)  first  warbled  her 
iiightiiigrtle  notes,  when  a/urore  eiisned  for  which  no  comparison 
is  to  he  found  by  those  who  cannot  remember  Catalani.  More 
recently  a  favourite  returned,  after  a  long  absence^lhc  gifted 
Sonlag,  from  wboa«  shoe,  which  she  had  left  behind  her,  the 
enthusiastic  youth  of  Germany  drunk  their  champagne  more  than 
twenty  years  previously.  Ballet  has  likewise  revelled  at  this 
house  in  its  liixutiousnesi.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  IB30,  the  sylph- 
like Ta(;lioni  first  bounded  upon  this  stage,  wliich  has  also  been 
graced  by  Adtle,  Duniilatre,  Ccrilo,  Fanny  EUslcr,  Guy  Stephan, 
and  Liicillu  Grahn.  It  was  here,  moreover,  that  Pagauini  (on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1S31),  for  the  Unit  time  in  England,  wrought  wonders 
upon  his  magic  string. 

Occasionally  the  English  drama  has  rentured,  from  its  own 
natural  soil,  into  this  aristocratic  conservator}'.  Tlie  Dniry  Lane 
and  Corent  Garden  companies  found  a  shelter  hi^rc  when  their 
otrn  temples  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  Kdmund  Kean  took 
a  benefit  at  this  house  on  the  19th  of  July,  16^10,  when  he  played 
a  single  act  of  five  characters — Sliylock,  Richard,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
rcacli,  Macbeth,  and  Othello  ;  and  poor  Dowton,  in  1840,  uttered 
upon  these  boards  hib  farewell  words.  It  may  likewise  be  iiieu- 
tioned,  that  upon  the  hoards  of  this  ihcati'c  Madame  VVstris  first 
stepped  before  the  public,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1815,  in  \V'inter*8 
opera  of  *'  11  Ratio  di  Proserpina." 

It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  "  gems  of  the  opera,"  and  to 
applaud  the  "pets  of  the  ballet i*'  but  this  is  the  bright  side  of 

'  During  the  prpsenl  year  a  painful  intensi  has  bct-u  cxdtcJ  with  regard  to 
th«r  cclehrnti'd  artistes.  Gn»i  has  nHrble<l  her  furi-'wcll  Xn  V.n-^auA,  and 
euuglit  the  pliiudiu  oTilii;  New  World,  whilst  poor  Sonta^  has  found  a  grava 
in  Mexico. 
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ft  picture,  the  darker  portion  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
couDt-booli  of  the  treasurer.  The  sums  lavished  upon  foreign  art 
are  immense,  and  ibe  result  has  too  often  been,  as  remarked  by  a 
popular  writer,  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  prima  donna 
retires  to  her  palace  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  whilst  the  manager 
adjourns  to  Basinghall  Street !  On*en  Swiney,  it  has  been  stated, 
encountered  niiu  at  this  house  early  in  the  past  century ;  and 
Time,  that  impartial  functionary,  has  made  little  distinction,  in 
this  respect,  betueen  the  manager  of  that  period  and  of  the  pre- 
sent. With  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons — such,  for  instance,  as 
1828  aud  1829,  when  Sontag  and  Malibran  were  both  engaged — 
the  speculation  has  proved  a  losing  one. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Ebers,  the  bookseller,  published  his  "  Seren  Years 
of  the  Opera."  During  that  period  he  had  rented  and  managed 
the  theatre,  at  an  annual  average  loss  of  6000/.  This  lessee  was 
succeeded  by  Laporte  and  I-aurent. 

Without  referring  to  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the  rival  esta- 
blishment, where,  in  1848,  78,765/.  were  disposed  of  in  little  more 
than  sixty  nights,  incurring  a  loss  of  34,756/.,  we  will  open  a 
quiet  page  of  the  ledger  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  showing  the 
leceipts  and  expenditure  of  the  house  for  the  season  1834 : — 

Receipts. — Amount  of  subscriptions,  20,000/. ;  taken  at  the 
doors,  15,000/.;  M.  Laporte's  (manager)  benefit,  1000/.  Total 
mceipts,  42,000/. 

Expenses. —  Principal  singers  and  chorus  singers,  10,000/.; 
dancers,  including  corps  tie  ballet,  8000/.;  rent  of  theatre,  11,000/.; 
orchestra,  7200/. ;  lighting  theatre,  1500/.;  warming  ditto,  200/.  ; 
military  aiid  police  service,  200/. ;  bills  for  posting,  200/. ;  adver- 
tisements, 120/.;  stage  management,  600/.;  figurantes,  200/.; 
copying  music,  300/.;  legal  expenses,  200/.;  box-keepers  and 
check-takers,  200/. ;  dresses  and  dressers,  560/. ;  scenery  and  de- 
corations, 650/. ;  washing,  60/. ;  sweeping  theatre  aud  similar 
expenses,  100/. ;  machinists,  120/. ;  door-keepers,  30/. ;  servants, 
&c.,  70/. ;  sundry  expenses,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  &c.,  about 
1000/.     Total  expenses,  42,510/. 

By  these  items  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  months  of  excitement 
and  petty  jealousies,  the  season  closed  with  a  loss  of  only  510/. — 
fortunate  manager ! 

Mr.  Lumley,  the  latest  conductor  of  the  Opera  House,  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  wielded  its  managerial  baton 
and  have  failed.  The  year  1853  witnessed  the  partial  dismember- 
ment of  this  beautiful  structure,  when  some  of  its  properties  M'ere 
scattered  by  th«  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  house  for  two 
seasons  has  remained  with  closed  doors. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

The  existing  patent  right  of  this  house  is  the  licence  granted 
by  Charles  the  Second  to  Davenant,  whose  residence  in  France 
had  brought  his  tastes  into  a  state  of  proper  harmony  with  those 
of  his  sovereign.     In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1662,  the  patent 
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was  first  rendered  avnilable,  where,  instend  of  the  old  tinlf-lif^htcd 

Lllousi-,  nox  candles  slicd  a  cbeerfiil  Maze  arotiiHl,  movable  (winted 

)cs  weio  inUoduccd,    iniisic,    opiTas,  and   au   orchestra,  and, 

ibUesB  in   ttill    ^renter  favutii-   with   a   liceiiUotis   court,  there 

bucawe  general  upon  the  stage, 

"  Tliuae  liivirliekt  of  dl  lovely  lililtf>x, 
Wotncn — angels  wiihout  wings." 

DaTenfrare  patent  was  iiliiinatdy  in  the  hand«  of  Rich,  wheni 
the  bouse  erected  by  him  in   Linculu's  lun   l-'t?ld«  bccjme  too{ 
imall  for  liis  nmbiiiun,  and  tlii^f  rirciitiistancc  led  to  ibu  erection) 
of  the  Theatre    Roya)  Coveut   Garden,   upon    gionnd  originaHy 
belonging  to  the  Abbot  and  Couvcut  of  \Vc«lniin»ter. 

It  was  on  tlie  Till  uf  Dcceniber,  I73y,  that  the  boiise  was  firal 

opened  to  the  public,  wiib  the  representation  of  Congreve's  *' WaTJ 

of  the  World."    Tlie  llicalre,  as  then  constructed,  was  small,  and 

calculated  to  bold  about  '200/.  on1r.     Garriek  first  appeared  here' 

the  autumn  of  174(i,  when  he  playwl  wiih  bis  rivil  Quiu — Mn. 

ritcbard  and  Mrs.  CibUer  being  likewise  meniberx  of  one  ol  the 

[most  eHtfCtivc  companies  ever  collected.     In  the  following  year 

I  tlie  Rnscius  relumed  to  Drory  I,anc.    The  dramatic  season  of 

,175D-Jl  was  reoderpd  remarkable  by  ibo  spirit  of  rivalry  which 

frevailcd  at  both  the  bouM;i>.  Garriek,  nt  the  connniju cement  of 
is  managL-nieut  <t(  Dmry  I.nne,  had  engaged  Ban-y,  Mnrklin, 
Mrs.  I'rilcliard,  Mrx.  Woffinf;luii,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Clivc. 
Shortly  after,  Barry  turned  reliellious  and  crossed  over  to  Corenl 
Garden,  \vhero  he  was  (bllowed  by  Macldin,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  the 
.captivating  "I'cg"  Wofliiigloii.  With  these  deserters*  aided  by 
rQuiti,  Rich  npt^ned  Covi-tit  (iarden  for  the  sea<ton.  Garriek, 
nolliiii({  daunttd,  took  the  tield  on  the  Alb  of  September,  1760, 
with  ail  ucL'UHunul  prologm.-,  whicii  contained  the  Hues: — 
"  To  kcvp  the  field  all  method*  we  'II  pursue, 
TIr-  eonnici  ^orious — lor  we  figlit  for  you." 

This  was  answered  by  one  dcliiered  by  Barry.  *' Romeo  and 
Juliet"  was  then  enacted,  and  the  tovn  rushed  to  award  a  verdict 
in  the  dramatic  eanse — 

Dbtbt  Lane  rersHx  C'ovest  Oaiidkn. 


Knmco  . 
Mercutio. 
Juliet 


Garriek 

Woodward 
Mrs.  Uelliiinv 


Romcu    . 
Mcrtutio. 

Julii-l 


.  Barry 

.  Macklin 

.  Mis.  Cibber. 


Tlio  U'ial  lasted  tirelve  nih'ht^.  u  ben  Covenl  Garden  relinquished 
the  contest,  its  rival  keeping  the  field  one  niglit  more.     In  Mur- 

fdiv's  "  Life  of  Garriek"  this  dramatic  warfare  is  said  to  have 
asted  twenty  nights ;  but  this  cnor  was  correetetl  by  Tate  Wilkin- 
son, in  a  paper  supplied  to  the  *'  Monlhly  Mirror"  for  November, 
1801.  On  the  tbirteeutb  niglit  at  Drury  Lane,  Garriek  produced  a 
bnmorous  epilogue  [spoken  by  Mrs.  Clive),  clo»ng  the  playhouse 
din  nith  the  following  lines: — 

**  I  now  ptoclnim  a  peace. 
And  hop«,  hencHbrth,  hontilities  will  cesae : 
No  more  lei  either  rack  hia  brdn  to  t«ur  you, 
Bui  let  the  CQomt  be — who  most  stiaU  ^W&m  '<jqu. 
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la  tlus  warfare  Bany  bad  tbe  advantage  over  Ganick,  and  Mrs. 
Gibber's  snpeHoritj  orer  ber  nTal  tbrew  a  balance  into  tlie  scale 
in  larour  of  the  house  under  nodce.  Mrs.  Clire  was  sister  to  Dr. 
Ame,  the  composer ;  she  sleeps  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Barry — the  Romeo  of  1 750 — is  likewise  "  taking  his 
rest" 

In  1761  Rich  died,  and  Corent  Garden  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  Beard,  his  son-in-law.  This  latter  patentee  was  un- 
ciralled  in  his  day  as  a  singer,  and  honourable  in  every  relation  of 
Bfe.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  supporters  of  Garrick; 
but  a  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Rich  changed  tbe 
scene  of  bis  utility,  aud  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
lOlh  of  October,  1759,  as  Macheaik,  which  he  played  so  success- 
folly  that  tbe  '*  Beggars'  Opera''  was  repeated  fifty -two  nights. 
Beard  retired  from  the  profession  in  1768,  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  died  at  Hampton  on  the  4th  of  February,  1791. 

Jt  was  enjoined  by  Rich  in  his  will,  that  whenever  the  property 
was  worth  60,000/.,  it  should  be  sold  fur  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 
It  was  accordingly  disposed  of  on  the  1st  of  July,  17G7,  for  the 
sum  named,  to  Messrs.  Colman,  Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford, 
by  whom  the  theatre  was  conducted  the  ensuing  sex'en  years. 
Owing  to  repeated  quarrels,  this  management  was  ultimately  dis- 
«olTed,  Mr.  Harris  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  shares  held  by  his 
4Co-partners. 

A  serious  riot  occurred  at  this  house  on  the  24th  of  Februarj-, 
.1763.  A  promise  had  been  made  a  month  previously  that  half- 
price  should  be  taken  at  the  doors  ;  but  the  operaof  *' Artaxerxes"* 
was  announced  for  the  evening  in  question,  with  anotice — ^''nothing 
nnder  full  price  can  be  taken."  Tlie  audience  would  not  suffer 
the  opera  to  proceed,  and  at  half-past  nine  commenced  destroying 
the  benches,  &c.  The  stage  soon  became  crowded  with  visitors 
from  pit  and  boxes,  aud  damage  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
•pounds  was  committed,  the  repairs  occupying  five  days.  Tlic  plea 
of  the  managers  was  the  increased  expense  of  50/.  per  night  for 
playing  "  Artaxerxes;"  but  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  public.  Oil  the  3rd  of  March  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, the  next  night's  playbill  announcing  for  representation 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well." 

In  1792  the  theatre  was  partly  rebuilt,  at  an  expense  of  -25.000/. 
Of  this  sum  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  (the  ground  landlord) 
advanced  15,000/.,  and  granted  a  new  lease  to  the  proprietors,  but 
advanced  the  ground  rent  to  940/.  per  annum.  'I'he  newly-con- 
Btructed  house  opened  on  the  17th  of  September.  1792,  witli  the 
"Road  to  Ruin"  and  the  "Irishman  in  London,''  an  occasional 
prologue  being  spoken  by  Messrs.  John  Johnstone,  Lewis,  and 
Macready  (senior).  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  tide  of  public  favour  flowed  so  strong  in  the  direction  of  this 
house,  that  Mr.  Harris  was  said  to  be  realising  a  clear  income  of 
30,000/.  per  annum.  In  1803  Mr.  John  Kemble  purchased  of 
Harris  a  sixth  share  of  ibe  entire  property,  and  Coveut  Garden, 
from  that  time,  became  the  "Palflcc  of  the  Kembles." 
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It  vns  on  Lhe  -24lli  of  September,  1803,  that  John  Kcmble  ap- 
peartd  for  the  first  time  al  ('ovi?nl  Gnr<leu,  the  characinr  being 
Hamlet.  Twirtily  jears  had  el.-ipse<l  since  htsintrotiuction  to  tlie 
inctTupoHs  (Septc'ml}eT30,  1783),  and  his  success  liad  enabh^rl  liim 
to  beciJine  the  part  proprietor  of  nii  establishment  to  which  his 
Bci'vtec!>,  n  ill)  those  of  ulher  inenibcrs  of  his  familT,  were*  subse- 
qnentljk-  devoted.  Hariii|^  wciircd  ilic  sorvicesof  Georjre  Frederick 
Cooke,  Mr.  Kcmblc,  on  the  .'(rd  of  October,  190:J,  played  Ricfimotid 
to  that  tragedian's  Hic/iard;  and  on  a  succeeding;  iiii;ht,  Cooke 
relumed  the  compliment  by  playing  Pixarro  to  the  nuv  manager's 
RoUtt.  John  Kcmble,  in  bis  managerial  capacity,  carried  on  the 
work  uf  stage  refumiatiun  couiuieitced  at  Iht;  riial  establii'hmcnt 
by  Gjirrick. 

'On  the  •JOih  of  September,  180S,  Corcnt  Garden  Theatre  was 
dut^lroycd  by  fire,  twenty  )>ursons  baring  lo&t  tlicir  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  ]>rescrve  a  portion  of  the  properly.  The  proprietors 
recovered  about  44,500^.  by  policies  of  insurance,  and  35(I0A  was 
saved.  The  organ  of  llaudel  (valued  at  1000  guineas),  nhich 
had  been  pre^nLed  as  a  legiicy  to  the  theatre,  w.i.s  destroyed, 
and  Oie  loss  .■nisiuincd  by  several  of  ibe  performers  was  very  con- 
siderable. 'J'he  fire  wus  supposed  lo  have  orii^inaled  in  the  wadding 
of  a  gnu  having  hxiged  in  the  scenery  used  a  few  hours  previously 
in  '•  Pizarro,"  and  which,  by  nine  o'clock  the  ensuing  morning, 
reduced  the  structure  to  ushes.  Six  days  after  the  calamity  the 
company  removed  to  ilic  King'.t  llicatre,  which  thoy  opened  with 
the  )tl;iy  of  "  Douglas."  The  Covent  Garden  company  at  this 
period  was  very  cfii?ctive,  and  included  .lulin  Kemble,  Charles 
Kcmble,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Young.  Lewis,  Munden,  £mer)',  Listonj 
Blancbard,  luclcdon,  Faweeti,  Jones,  Simmons,  BruiUon  (father  ot 
Mrs.  Yates),  Griuialdi,  Bologna,  Norman,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  C. 
Kcmble,  Mrs.  H.  Johnstmi,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs,  Dnvenpurt,  &c. 
— a  glorious  list  of  those  who  in  their  lime  gladdt^icd  a  notion, 
and 

"  Mndc  liftj's  bdsioess  like  a  summer's  di^aiii." 

During  the  slay  of  the  company  at  ibc  Opera  House,  tbe  nightly 
recei[)t«  averaged  ^38/. 

On  the  30th  of  December  follou-ing  tho  fire,  the  first  stone  of 
tbe  present  building  was  laid  by  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth, 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  The  designs  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Robert  Smirke,  the  beautiful  porticos  being  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  in  lhe  Acropolis  at  Alhtns.  The  entire  front 
of  the  building  measures  two  hnndred  aud  twenty  feet,  the  si'tiues 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  in  the  ulcbcs  near  the  lateral  extre- 
mities, being  by  I'laxman.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  tho  theatre 
was  l/iO.OOO/.  Of  this  sum  50,O00A  was  raised  by  renters'  sub- 
scription shares  of  flOO/.  each. 

The  new  bou.«ie  wns  opened  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809, 
with  tbe  play  of  "  Alacbuth"  and  "The  Quaker,"  and  was  tho 
scene  of  the  most  mcmorablo  nut  connected  with  dramatic  his- 
Uwy.     Tho  causes  of  thin  unparalleled  dis^ule  isMc — tivi«i  v-fctVLa.^ 
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cuiverted  into  printe  boxes;  the  sdmiHaoii  to  the  boxes 
«■■  nnsed  finn  hx  to  seren  sfaiDnigs ;  that  to  tbe  pit  was  ad- 
vwieeti  titnt  dvee  ihilltngB  and  sixpence  to  four  sfaillin^ ;  and, 
taadr.  yarfame  Catalani  had  been  engaged.  Mr.  John  Kemble 
appeamd  oo  defirer  an  address  upon  the  opening  of  tbe  honse, 
b«t  he  was  receired  irith  hisses,  groans,  dcc^  and  the  cry  of 
"old  prires"  (vhich  sobsequently  sunk  into  "O.  P.")  resoaoded 
tfanoKfa  die  theatre.  The  aodience  woold  not  snffer  a  word  to  be 
hianl,  and  the  performance  proceeded  in  complete  dnmb  shoir. 
Banners>  dances,  and  combats,  on  sobseqnent  nights,  were  exhi- 
hiSed  in  the  pit — a  diiision  of  a  theatre  u  hich,  in  an  old  prologne, 
wsft  stvled  the  **  Star-chamber  of  the  honse" — and  against  Mr. 
Kemble  (who  was  continnally  addressing  the  house)  the  satire  of 
tfia  audience  was  directed.  These  scenes  were  continoed  for 
S3Tt-«n  TnGHTS  in  saccession,  when  the  demands  of  the  public 
were  accvded  to — a  treatj  of  peace  being  agreed  to  at  a  public 
Saner^  at  the  Oown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  by  a  committee  of  ihe 
wUc  and  tbe  managers  of  the  theatre.  Tbe  proud  barons  of 
we  ptt  gained  a  glmious  rictorr ;  and  they  hoisted  their  banner* 
«a  a  siBeceeding  evening,  no  longer  as  a  signal  for  hostilities,  but 
bearing  tbe  inscription — "  We  are  satisfied  '." 

Tbe  new  theatre  was  calculated  to  contain  (exclosire  of  stand- 
Si^  room)  about  three  thousand  persons ;  bat  when  George  tbe 
Tixnth  Tisited  the  bouse  in  state  (December  3,  1823),  4*255  indt- 
v»i«uds  were  crammed  within  its  nails,  the  receipts  being  as 
■Dder: — 


£ 

*. 

d. 

To  the  Boxes 

.  1936  at  7s. 

Orf. 

677 

2 

0 

To  tbe  Pit 

.  1123  at  3«. 

6rf. 

196 

10 

6 

To  tbe  Lower  Galley 

.     776  at  2». 

Orf. 

77 

6 

0 

To  the  Upper  Gallery 

.     420  at  U. 

Orf. 

21 

0 

0 

4255  £971    18     6 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1811,  the  romance  of  "Bluebeard" 
wgts  revived,  in  which,  upon  these  classic  boards  cavalry  was  Hrst 
iutrviduced.  "Tiniour  the  Tartar"  followed,  when  the  "Stud" 
vi»  again  in  requisition.  In  those  days  iron  roads  were  unknown, 
mid  the  earth  was  not  encircled  with  a  host  of  electric  messen- 
gers ;  the  wits,  consequently,  looked  upon  this  desecration  as  a 
natter  of  necessity,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
^no  stage  could  get  on  without  horses." 


a7it 


» 
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RECOLI.ECTIONS  OF  A  JOURNEY  TO  JELLALABAHI 

TiiKt;E  years  have  alraoU  ol'literalcd  frDiu  my  mctuury  tlio 
muUitudL'  of  minor  iocidtnts  \t)ac]i  form  tlic  cbitT  iiiU-rusL  of  a 
narratiic  sach  u  you  demand.  Diii  fur  the  vish  to  gi-stify 
you,  tlit'ise  reminUcences  tronld  in  all  probability  tiave  perished 
with  me. 

Major  Pottingcr  had  long  been  eiub'avoiiriug  to  ponuade 
Akbar  to  wnd  one  of  the  captives  to  Jcllalal)ad  to  treat  with 
General  Pollock,  thinking  that  this  measure  would  at  leaKt  <lelay 
the  explosicD,  which  he  hourly  expected,  of  the  pent-up  fieri' 
passious  of  the  chiefs  (who  were  irritjiK^d  beyond  tnensure  by 
llicir  di8<|;raceful  defeat,  on  ibe  7ih  of  April,  by  Sir  Kobeit  Sale 
before  Jellnlabad),  which  might  have  pruvcd  highly  dan^croUK, 
if  uol  absolutely  de^truclire  to  u».  But  as  the  Afghanx  always 
endeavoured  tu  dt-cvive,  they  ne^er  gave  another  credit  fur  good 
faitli.  However,  at  the  end  of  April  (ihc  '23rd,  the  day  on  which 
General  Elphin»luue  died),  AUbar  seemed  uiurc  iuclined  to  li»teu 
to  Poltingcr's  proposal.  His  own  fortunes  were  at  lliat  time  ia 
a  very  low  condition ;  not  only  liad  he  just  been  defeated  by 
General  S;)Ic-,  but  the  fiction  at  Kabul,  headed  by  Zcman 
Khan,  was  p:ed<i[ninant,  added  to  whicli,  he  was  tnnibhtd  by 
an  tinltcaled  and  painful  wound  in  the  arm,  which  incrca-seil  his 
deprewiou  of  spirit.  At  th(.s  time  General  Elphinstone  was 
suffciing  from  violent  dyRcntery.  Wc  hud  uo  medicine  left.  I 
had  a  lump  of  opium  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  that  had  given 
him  some  relief,  but  at  last  the  opium  was  done,  and  we  could 
get  no  more.  The  only  thing  1  could  tliiuk  of  was  a  ponie- 
grauate.  which  wc  boiled,  and  made  a  Tcrj*  strong*  bitter  drink, 
which  appeared  lo  do  him  some  good:  but  nature  w^s  exhau-sted, 
and  hu  sank  rajiidly.  1  offered  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying 
to  him — he  aiuieuled,  hut  said  he  would  change  liiii  apparel.     Hu 

*  [Caplnii)  Colin  MackMirir,  wlio  rulHllt-d  llic  fi«Tiluui  dtiiv  nT  hostage  to 
Akhar  Klinii  in  Jnnuary,  164'^.  vai  nrtcrwHril!!  sent  l<y  thai  rtiief  la  propoM 
terms  to  <J«t>eral  Pollock;  mni  dutinj;  lii*  Kiaj  at  JelUlabnil,  look  the  oppor* 
tunic;r  of  strongly  urgin»  upuu  eIic  Ocnrr.il  llie  iin|iottaiicc  of  Jui  ocIvjiicl-  upon 
Ih^bul.  Xlic  utjurc  jccuunt  of  iliis  jvuruuy  woa  uftvrwartJx  extracU'd  fiuui 
hit!)  villi  IK)  litllt-  diffirully. 

General  Pollock's  rrply  being  uiiBatisTacCory  to  Akbor.  Cnptain  MackeiriM! 
was  ontj'  nitowed  to  snatcli  a  few  bours'  iv]K)Be  {wliilr  Mnjnr  Eldrtrd  Poltingrr 

Errpannl  a  IcUer  lo  tlie  Gencfal),  and  was  «eni  off  agnin  to  JcllAlahail  «eren 
ours  after  bis  urival.  Hu  Mcond  joaraey  was  much  leu  hazardous  ihsn  the 
first,  all  the  A%baiis  being  i«are  of  hia  bavNis  MUiriiMl  voluQiarily :  but  ibc 
ezccssivc  fatigue,  coupled  with  preiious  liardship,  and  the  acute  mental  xutTcr- 
log  c<iu>ed  by  tbv  disgrace  of  our  arm;,  and  tlio  a»u>«arre  of  mi  m.-iny  friend*  *ad 
Ifilimntes,  brought  on  an  nunck  of  typhus  in  lU  mmt  virulr-m  form.  iindi>r  whi<^h 
be  nearly  saak;  and  cuDiet|uenily  the  tusk  of  undiTiukitig  die  )ovtney  for  ihv 
third  Hnd  last  time  was  assigned  lo  Captain,  now  JJnjor  Colin  Tcoup,  of  the 
48111  B.N.L] 
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called  his  servant, — "  Moore,  I  wish  to  wash ;"  and  added  (showing 
how  he  was  reduced),  "  Bring  me  that  blue  shirt  which  Captain 
Troup  gave  me."  It  was  done,  but  he  then  sank  into  a  stupor,  so 
that  I  could  not  read  to  him.  Gholam  Moyun-ud-Diu  (the  man 
who  saved  my  life  at  Sir  William  M'Naghten*8  murder)  came  to 
me  to  know  if  it  was  true  that  General  Elphinstone  was  dying.  I 
took  him  into  the  recess  where  the  General  was  gasping  out  his 
life,  and  when  he  saw  the  old  chief  stretched  on  the  floor,  dying 
in  such  misery,  he  appeared  a  good  deal  affected.  Akbar  was 
informed  of  it,  and  expressed  his  regret  and  his  sorrow  that  be 
bad  not  followed  Pollini^er's  advice,  by  sending  the  General  to  Jel- 
lalabad,  where  he  would  have  had  medical  assistance.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  send  his  body  if  he  died,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  sending  one  of  the  captives  on  a  mission  to  General 
Pollock.  Akbar  and  the  chiefs  then  consulted  who  should  be 
sent,  and  they  all  pitched  upon  me,  for  ihey  had  got  into  their 
heads  that  I  was  a  Mullali,  and  they  thought  that  1  would  come 
back.  Well,  Akbar  gave  ine  his  instructions,  and  Pottinger  gave 
me  his.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  the  Ghiljye,  had  a  long  private 
conversation  »ith  me,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  engage  me  in 
his  own  peculiar  interests,  without  much  reference  to  those  of 
Akbar,  concerning  whose  nasib  (fate)  he  appeared  more  than 
doubtful.  He  also  repeatedly  asked  me  if  I  would  come  back, 
and  was  quite  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  which  I  told  him 
would  induce  my  return.  By  the  way,  when  I  did  come  back,  he 
frankly  avowed  that  he  never  expected  me,  and  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  promise  being  binding  under  such  circumstances.  Akbar 
did  expect  that  I  would  keep  my  word.  He  only  asked  me  once 
if  I  intended  to  return,  and  was  quite  confused  when  I  answered, 
—  '*  Are  you  the  sou  of  an  Ameer,  and  ask  me,  an  English 
gentleman,  such  a  question  ? "  Akbar's  propositions  were, 
that  the  British  general  should  treat  with  him  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Afghan  nation  ;  that  there  should  be  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  including  all  on  each  side  ;  that  the  British 
should  retire  from  Afghanistan,  and  that  General  Pollock  should 
give  him  a  handsome  douceur  in  money.  In  case  of  these  ar- 
rangements being  eifected,  he  staled  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  British,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. This  was  his  public  message  given  openly,  but  in  secret  he 
desired  me  to  ascertain  if  a  private  arrangement  could  not  be  made 
to  the  effect,  that  General  Pollock  should  insure  an  amnesty  to 
him  and  his  followers  for  the  past,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  bestow  on  him  a  large  jaghir  (grant  of  land).  In 
this  case,  he  said  that  he  would  willingly  act  as  Pollock's  lieute- 
nant, and  assist  him  in  reconquering  Afghanistan.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that,  but  for  his  fear  of  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Muhammad  Shah  Khan,  who  was  decidedly  the  most 
talented  and  energetic  of  our  enemies,  Akbai  would  at  this  tims 
have  openly  gone  over  to  our  side,  always  pre-supposing  that 
Pollock  would  have  pledged  liimself  for  his  personal  safely,  and* 
decent  provision  for  himself  and  family.    Most  of  the  prisonen 
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were  nii<ler  ^uard  in  tho  valley  of  Zjantleli,  cliptant  nearly  ten 
miles.  Pottinger,  ihe  Kyres,  Wallers,  Dr.  Miigrath,  and  my 
faithful  Clmstiao  servant,  Jacob,  were  with  me.  All,  except 
Pultiiijjcr,  whose  spirit  never  quailed,  and  whuse  coitr»<,'u,  moral 
and  pliyMcfll,  was  always  foniul  equal  to  any  emergency,  looked 
on  me  as  devoted  to  almost  ccruiiu  dvstrucliun,  and,  indeed, 
several  of  tlic  Af^Iiaii  chiefs,  ktiiiwi)ip;  ilie  charactei'  of  ihc  country 
through  which  I  had  to  pass,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  nnfa- 
Touruble  nature  of  their  auticipaLiuu». 

At  this  time  the  poor  old  general  died.  The  last  words  he  said 
■were  (one  likes  to  remember  the  very  words  of  a  dying  man)  to 
his  servant,  Moore — "Mooi'e,  lift  up  my  head,  it  is  the  la»t  tiuiti 
I  shall  trouble  yon."  He  did  so,  weeping  bitterly,  for  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  his  masier.  I  went  and  took  leave  of 
the  poor  old  generalV  remains,  and  kissed  bis  hand,  but  I  shed 
no  tear,  ihongh  my  heart  was  very  full. 

I  was  to  start  immediately.  I  rode  a  horse  of  Lady  Sale's ; 
tbey  wanted  me  to  take  my  own  saddle,  but  as  the  European 
fashion  of  it  would  have  betrayed  iiic  instantly,  1  asked  fur  an 
Afghan  one,  and  never  saw  my  saddle  ajjain.  My  postecti  (sheep- 
skiu  clodk),  which  was  full  of  vermin,  had  the  blt5«vt.'S  so  battened 
together  by  the  rain,  that  1  cmild  not  force  niy  anm;  in,  but 
Sulian  Jan  soon  solved  tho  dilBcnlty,  by  cutting  ofi*  the  ends  of 
the  sleeves  with  hi»  sword.  I  found  that  I  was  to  be  nndcr  the 
charge  of  a  noted  robber,  named  Butlto  Dousd,  i.e.  Builec  iho 
thief;  for  this  man  was  a  sort  of  Rob  Roy  among  the  Gliiljycs, 
and  had  contrived  to  ease  Sir  Robert  Sale,  during  his  unquiet 
march  to  Jellolabad,  of  some  hundreds  of  camels,  all  of  which  he 
TC-sold  to  the  general  in  his  extremity-  Our  party  consisted  of 
two  hor^men  of  Akbar's,  and  three  of  Buttee's  own  men,  who 
were,Hke  himself,  on  foot.  Leaving  the  fort,we  turned  to  ihe  light, 
and,  erufistng  the  valley,  we  sinick  into  the  delilcs  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  valley  of  Teyzucn  from  ihnt  of  ^inganch, 
there  we  edged  away  to  the  north-east,  forcing  our  way  up  the 
bed  of  a  mouutiiin  torrent,  which  reached,  every  now  and  tlien, 
to  the  breasts  of  our  horses,  over  huge  boulders  of  xioiie,  that 
made  it  all  but  impassable,  until  we  came  to  a  small  cascade  up 
which  it  was  impossible  to  go.  The  horsemen  bcgnu  to  abuse 
Buttee  for  bringing  them  such  a  road ;  he  declared  it  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  told  me  to  dismnnut  and  follow  him.  The  pre- 
cipice on  tho  right  was  wholly  iuipraclicable,  and  he  look  us  up 
a  goat-path  ou  the  left,  where  I  cannot  snlhcicnlly  vvondiT  at  the 
horses  being  able  to  follow.  The  exertiou  was  tremendous.  As 
soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  with  fiutlee,  and  discovered  that  ho 
could  speak  Pcr^iau,  1  began  to  make  ftiends  with  him.  He 
abused  the  horsemen  for  a  couple  of  milksops.  He  himself  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  a  wir)-  athletic  mountaineer  I  t.-ver  saw, 
he  «as  nothing  but  bone,  sinuw,  and  muscle,  an  Ahnicdzyc, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  never  appeared  iu  the  lea&t  fatigued 
or  out  of  breath  in  surmounting  hitls,  to  which  Ben  Lomoud  is  a. 
joke,    la  going  up  this  tremct\dous  aACCtrt, -aox.  ^iveaVs'?.  -ftwA--^ 
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was  expanded.  In  toiling  np  these  places,  he  generally  put  bis 
besTy  matchlock  behind  his  back,  with  the  ends  resting  on  the 
inside  of  his  elbow's,  and  marched  np,  of  course,  mthout  using  his 
bands,  and  often  singing  a  Pushtu  war-song.  At  last  we  worked 
our  way  up  to  the  snow,  which  was  still  more  dangerous,  from  its 
extreme  slipperiness,and  from  our  track  sloping  on  one  side  towards 
the  torrent  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  exertion 
was  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  the  cold  wintry  wind  the  perspi- 
ration streamed  off  like  rain.  Eren  the  Afghan  horsemen  de- 
clared they  had  never  seen  such  a  road.  Here  and  there  we 
saw  a  little  mountain  fastness  perched  on  some  "bad  eminence,** 
standing  in  strong  relief  against  the  sky,  and  which  we  passed 
with  as  little  ado  as  might  be.  At  the  top  of  this  stupendous 
pass  we  came  among  the  most  magnificent  cedars  and  pines 
of  fi-om  eighteen  to  five-and-twenty  feet  in  girth,  with  their 
g^ant  branches  tossed  abroad  horizontally,  as  if  defying  the 
elements;  the  effect  of  these  forest  Titans  in  the  moonlight  was 
more  grand  and  romantic  than  can  be  described.  At  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass,  a  long  pole  is  planted  in  the  ground,  with  a 
white  flag  on  the  top,  on  passing  which  all  good  Mahommedans 
stroke  their  beards  and  utter  a  prayer.  The  name  of  the  pass  is 
Khurkhuchar.  The  descent  on  the  Zinganeh  side  is  comparatively 
easy,  but  drenched  as  I  was  with  perspiration,  I  suffered  much 
firom  the  icy  blast  which  seemed  to  cut  through  me.  Our  road  at 
first  lay  along  a  narrow  ridge  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  onJv  in 
breadth ;  the  brightness  of  the  now  fully  risen  moon  scarcely 
enabling  our  eyes  to  penetrate  the  vast  profound  on  either  hand, 
especially  on  the  right,  where  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  abyss,  of 
at  least  two  thousand  feet,  darkened  by  the  huge  shadow  of  the 
opposing  mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  ridge  over  ridge,  until 
lost  in  the  blue  ether,  dimly  revealed  throtigh  the  boughs  of  the 
holly-oaks  and  cedars  which  fringed  the  descent,  the  flashing 
waters  of  the  torrent  beneath.  On  the  left:,  the  gulf  opened  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  pass  of  Jngdulluk  and  its  fatal  barriers, 
where,  still  untouched  by  decay,  lay  the  bodies  of  many  of  my 
brave  comrades ;  for  there  fell  Anquetil,  Chambers,  Nicholl, 
Skinner,  Macartney,  Dodgin  (who  fought  so  desperately,  though 
he  had  but  one  leg,  that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  shoot  him 
from  a  distance),  and  many  a  devoted  soldier  besides ;  and  there, 
some  three  months  previously,  had  I  witnessed  the  deep  despair 
of  poor  General  Elphinstone  when  he  and  his  unhappy  subordinate. 
Colonel  Shelton,  were  entrapped  by  their  treacherous  enemy.  Be- 
yond, in  misty  outline,  loomed  the  savage  hills  of  Tugao,  Nijerao, 
and  the  Oosheen  tribes.  Buried  in  deep  reflection,  I  loitered 
behind  my  guides,  and  while  memory  brought  the  harrowing 
events  of  the  past  in  ghostly  array  before  me,  the  future  seemed 
shrouded  in  uncertainty  and  gloom.  The  consciousness  of  utter 
insignificance,  however,  which  as  usual  was  produced  in  my  mind 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  mighty  works  of  God  even  in  the 
material  world,  and  my  sense  of  weakness  and  absolute  inability 
*w  aoy  way  to  control  the  progress  of  e^enta  which  were  rapidly 
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hnrrying  lo  a.  crisis,  and  which  were  Iraugfat  wilb  sufcty  or  de- 
sUuctioii  to  niyseli'  and  my  (tWovi  caplires  and  vvi(ti  honour  or 
dishonour  to  wy  country,  bad  ihc  );ood  cffecl  of  lending  tiie  for 
cumruit,  fiU])poi't,  aud  direction  to  llitn,  whose  arm  is  ncrer 
Khortcitcd  to  uphold  and  snve  all  who  put  thnr  trust  in  tlim. 
Wl'II  uiigbl  I  6tty,  "  Uilberto  the  Lord  haUi  helped  me,"  and  the 
thought  gave  rau  courage.  Preseotly  1  was  summoned  lo  tho 
froDt,  and,  inouuiiug  my  horse,  we  pressed  on  rapidly,  it  being 
fiultev'*  earnest  desire  that  we  shoidd  paM  certun  locattontt  of 
the  J  libber  Klmil  tribes,  iu  whose  cutuilry  we  now  were,  if  pos- 
sible, before  daylight ;  lor  hf  frankly  aduiiiled  lo  mc,  ihnt  he,  an. 
AhinedKye,  would  be  unable  lo  protect  me,  in  csm-  oI'  di'*corery, 
from  the  fur^'  of  these  wild  men  who  acknowledge  htlle  more  tliaa 
a  mere  uomioal  allegiance  even  to  their  own  chiefs,  if  any  sncri- 
6co  of  plunder  or  bloodshed  be  invoked  thereby.  Our  roati ' 
bcL-auic  luugber  at  ev«ry  step,  us  we  plunged  into  deep  ravines^ 
and  wound  our  paiurut  way  along  ancient  wsier-coursc-:*,  now 
dry,  wlioHe  beds  consisted  wholly  of  large  iicbhhrs  roundt^d  by  the 
action  of  the  torreuls  of  former  days,  which  bruised  the  feet  of  ray 
unfortunate  Capu  hurfiu  iu  a  huueutablu  i'astiiun,  especially  after 
ihc  loss  of  one  of  his  shoes. 

Before  we  reached  the  valley  of  Kinganeh,  we  had  t»  cross  a 
slialluw  stream  (whose  pure  SM'ecl  wateis  1  shall  ever  rcmeuiber 
with  gratitude,  for  my  tongue  clave  to  tbe  roof  of  my  month,  and 
Uien  and  on  three  subsequent  journeys  did  it  quench  my  tliirsi). 
Wo  thou  oMcended  another  chain  of  hills,  lower  indeed  than  those 
we  had  left  bcliimi,  but  very  sleep,  rugged,  and  barren.  The 
(fulley  of  Zingiuieh  itself,  at  the  point  wbere  we  entered  (wiib  (be^| 
exception  of  a  narrow  atrip  of  laud  fit  for  cidlivntion,  nut  more 
than  sixty  yards  in  breadtli,  and  along  which,  on  spots  where  a 
few  tniditerry  trees  ga\e  a  scanty  sliade,  BOitie  families  of  tliu 
Ju'ober  Kh;iil  Ghiljyus  had  reared  their  miserable  huts,  or  pitched 
their  black  u-nbi),  was  merely  a  coufutied  mass  of  roclLS  and 
roimded  stones,  through  the  midst  of  which  the  Soorkh>ab  River 
foamed  and  struggled.  This  river,  during  the  heats  of  summ<--r,  is 
a  dangerous  tonent,  being  (hen  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  of  the  lower  rid>;cs  of  the  mountains  ol  ^lomon,  tlic  highest 
of  which,  called  the  Tukht-y-Suliuidn  (.or  throne  of  Sulomnnj^.] 
forms  a  niagniltccnt  object  in  the  distance,  especially  when  seen 
ID  Uie  broad  daylight,  as  I  afterwards  did,  from  tbe  top  of  tiie  Khur- 
khucbur  Pass.  Day  begiuniug  to  dawu,  Bnttce  mounted  my  borse, 
causing  me  to  ride  behind  him,  with  my  hands  and  face  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  my  turban  and  sliccp-skin  cloak,  Ica^'ing  my  eyes 
scarcely  as  viable  as  those  of  the  roughest  Skye  terrier.  Of 
course  [  was  smothered,  but  llicru  was  no  help  for  it,  ss  it  was 
QL-cessary  that  1  fihonld  pass  for  a  sick  urbaub  (or  small  chief)  of 
Peshawur,  sunt  by  Akbar  Khnu  uudcr  liultee's  charge  to  his  nativg 
place.  In  tliis  gui»o  we  sneaked  past  those  rural  abodes  of  "  thOri 
[gentle  Afghan  swaitts,"  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  by 
circumbendibus.  But  tlie  old  Cai»e  boiiii;,  who  bod  fallen  quito 
lame,  uow  eutcrtid  a  vehumeui  protest  against  tlie  doubW  Vv>u\v.\v. 
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impoflect  on  bim,  bj  standing  still,  and,  wbra  nrged  to  proceed, 
Id^Dg  like  fiiiT.  The  Afghans  lan^faed,  bnt  it  was  no  joke  to 
me,  not  being  predisposed  to  mirth,  and  perched  as  I  was  apon 
tbe  sharp  ridge  of  the  brnte*s  backbone,  so  muffled  up  as  to  be 
nnaUe  to  use  mj  hands.  Ev-err  jolt  made  me  sympathize  with 
Aiken  Drum,  who,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  informs  as,  *'  rode  apon 
a  razor."  In  good  earnest,  during  the  four  or  five  hours*  ride 
which  fonowed,  my  position  was  one  of  downright  torture,  my 
feet  being  unsupported,  felt  as  if  a  hundred  ponnds  nreif;ht  were 
attached  to  each  of  them  (I  suppose  from  tbe  blood  rushing  into 
them,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  circulation),  and  the  pain 
ID  mj  limbs  actually  made  me  groaa.  Entering  the  Tsarak  Valley, 
<Hie  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  in  Afghanistan,  and  pos- 
sessed  cbieBy  by  the  Jubber  Khail  (which  clan,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  Eastern  Ghiljyes,  is  divided  and  snbdirided  into  nnme- 
lons  tribes),  we  followed  the  coarse  of  tbe  Soorkh-Ab  (or  "red 
water"),  which,  after  traverring  these  rich  lands  from  west  (o  east 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Guadamnk,  takes  a  northerly  direction, 
and  finding  a  passage  through  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  falls  into 
the  Kabul  River,  at  a  place  of  the  ^ame  name  as  itself.  Our  object 
was  to  reach  Chicghai  (which  in  Pushtoo  means  a  high  fortress), 
(some  twelve  miles  down  the  valley  of  Isaruck  and  half  way  up 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Solomon,  which  bound  the  valley  to  the 
south),  which  belongs  to  two  brothers,  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Jnbbar  Khail,  viz.  Sir  Fraz  Khan  nud  Sir  Biland  Khan,  the 
latter  of  whom  arrogated  to  himself  the  truly  Afghan  distinction 
of  having  assassinated  James  Skinner.  En  rou/^  we  met  several 
Ghiljyes,  whose  inquiries  concemins:  me,  Buttee  and  his  followers 
evaded  by  lying ;  but  eluding  their  ominous  curiosity  was  a 
great  grief  to  me,  as,  in  addition  to  intolerable  pain  I  was  enduring, 
I  had  sedulously  to  muffle  up  my  white  skin,  tbe  least  appeai-ance 
of  which  would  have  been  my  death-warrant;  and  keeping  my 
wide  Afghan  trousers  from  riding  up  to  my  knees  was  next  to 
impossible.  Some  five  miles  before  we  reached  Chinghai,  as  we 
tried  to  slip  past  a  fort  belonging  to  a  small  chief,  who  was  so 
execrably  diabolical,  as  to  be  accounted  a  perfect  ogre  even  by  his 
own  people,  we  were  thrown  into  great  coustemation  by  being 
challenged  and  ordered  to  stop.  Our  consultation  was  brief,  and 
our  actions  decided.  The  two  horsemen  rode  boldly  up  to  the 
fort,  and  asked  for  a  pipe,  while  Buttee,  myself,  and  tbe  footmen 
turned  abruptly  to  the  right.  Several  men  pursued  us,  thinking 
our  shyness  suspicious,  and  overtook  us  just  as  Buttee  in  despe- 
ration tried  to  force  our  jaded  steed  up  a  steep  bank.  Seeing 
them  closing  in  upon  us,  1  slipped  ofT  and  made  straight  up  the 
hill,  paying  no  attention  to  the  calls  of  our  pursuers,  whose  course 
was  arrested  by  our  ready-witted  guide,  who  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing them  and  luHing  their  suspicions ;  my  sulky  inattention  con- 
finning  the  idea  that  I  was  one  of  themselves.  At  last  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  Chinghni  stands,  and  crossed 
the  Soorkh-Ab,  there  a  deep  and  dnngerous  torrent,  by  a  bridge 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a-half  in  width,  and  which  bent  and 
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'trem'blod  under  the  weight  of  the  horse  that  carried  Buttec  and 
myself,  for  I  had  anain  mounted  {post  t^uiiem  sedef^  ^.).  \V*e 
I  hoped  to  |)a5s  another  fort  close  to  tile  river  unobserved,  but  just 
1  ^as  we  had  forded  a  small  stream,  and  when  right  opimsito  the 
gale,  our  home  fell,  and  I  tunihlc-d  olT  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  nifSons  who  bad  rushed  out  at  ibe  cry  of  "  Strangers."  Worn 
oat  Triih  pain  and  falipic,  and  desiiairin-;  of  escape,  I  was  on  the 
I  point  of  dropping  my  disguise,  and  meeting  my  fato  with  as  much 
'  Ibrtitttde  as  1  cuuld  musCcr  undtr  «uch  appalliug  circniu-stances  ; 
bat  it  waK  only  a  pa&sing  temptation.  Ity  God'n  hiessing  1  did 
not  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  The  instant  I  abandoned  my  first 
deiiperatQ  impulse,  life  seemed  doubly  dear,  and  I  confess  that  the 
imminent  prospect  of  being  murdered  in  cold  blood,  without  one 
fiicnd  near,  and  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blotr  in  my  own 
defence,  made  me  feci  for  ihe  Jirst  time  the  anguish  of  mortal 
''fear,  notwithstanding  the  awful  extremity  in  which  I  had  titico 
Stoo^l  before,  when  surrounded  by  the  Afghans,  in  cutting  my  way 
into  cantonments,  and  again  at  Sir  William  M'Xaghtea's  murder. 
]  already  fell  by  anticipation  a  dozen  daggers  clashing  in  my  side, 
but  I  was  up-bomo  by  strength  not  my  own.  I  kept  my  sheep- 
skin cloak  wrapped  closely  round  me,  coucealing  my  face,  and 
sta^ered  forward,  lUic  a  man  worn  down  by  tiickneut.  One  of 
Buttcc's  followers  took  the  hint,  and  caught  mc  by  the  arm  as  if 
to  assist  me,  resiling  llic  luckks:*  horse  which  had  ])layed  such  a. 
'  trick  to  so  good  a  man.  To  my  astonishment,  ihn  crowd  gare 
way  before  mc,  and  I  emerged  from  what  api>carcd  to  be  certain 
destruction.  Meanwhile,  Btittee,  who,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
had  at  first  given  mc  over  for  lost,  was  far  from  idle.  Lest  second 
thought  should  prove  my  doom,  he  commenced  a  most  fluent 
faaruugue  in  Pushtoo  to  his  gaping  andieuce,  paintiug,  iu  glowing 
colours,  various  imaginary  successes  lately  achieved  by  Akbai' 
over  the  hated  Kajin  {infidels)  and  the  riral  faction  at  Kabul. 
Thus  favoured,  I  continued  my  retreat  unmolested  up  the  steep 
pathway  leading  to  Chiugbai ;  but  such  was  my  fatigue  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  not 
daring  to  look  behind,  lest  the  action  should  excite  suspicion. 
For  th(i  finit  hundred  yards  I  fully  expected  every  instant  to  feel 
a  knife  in  my  back.  My  relief  was  great  when  the  trampling  of  a 
horse  announced  the  proximity  of  Buttee,  who  dismounted  in  my 
&rour,  and  thus  we  reached  the  fort.  About  a  dozen  hor&ciiiea 
were  assembled  under  the  walls,  to  avoid  whom  was  necessary, 
while  Buttee  sought  Sir  Fraz  Khan.  Our  two  horsemen  mingled 
with  the  others,  whom  1  took  to  bo  some  of  the  Jan  Baz  who  had 
deserted  from  us,  and  who  continued  to  regard  nic  with  looks  full 
of  distnist,  so  that  I  w.is  glad  to  bo  led  away  by  one  of  Buttee's 
men  from  so  unwholesome  a  neiglihuurliood  to  a  platform  a  little 
way  oil'.  Hero  ho  admonished  me  to  lie  down,  and  keen  myself 
covered  up  with  my  pasUen.  This  I  did,  and  not  knowing 
whether  my  enemies  bad  departed  or  not,  I  lay  for  nearly  two 
hours  on  my  face  under  a  baking  sun,  with  my  feel  drawn  up  like 
a  hedgehog,  for  more  effectual  concealment.  Mj  biea.t.\:v  ^ccnt^tAj 
VOL.  xxxvi.  t  % 
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TOj  lipt,  anil  it  bccatno  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  dealh  br 
apoplexy  or  the  sword  were  preferable.  At  lust  a  voice  made  me 
look  tip,  and  1  found  mygelf  alone  with  a  strange  Afghan,  wboa« 
sinister  cuunieuauce  was  not  at  all  improved  by  a  large  claret 
stain  over  one  cheek.  This  proved  to  be  Sir  Fraz  Khan  himwUl 
I  told  him  I  was  dying  of  heat,  whereupon  be  led  me  into  the  famtljr 
barying-grotmd  (!},  a  pleasant  grore  of  fruit  and  planu  trees,  on  a 
gentle  slope  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  rallej 
of  Ixaruk,  with  its  nnmerons  forts  and  groTcs,  and  whicli  derirvs 
a  rare  fertility,  freshness,  and  verdure  from  the  imjit-tuoiis  rircr 
which  intersects  it,  the  roar  of  whosp  dasliing  waters,  now  softened 
to  a  miimmr,  stole  up  the  hill  side  with  a  soothing  induence. 
Overhead  the  birds  twittered  amid  the  thick  foliage,  which  cast  a 
deei)er  Khade  of  green  on  the  soft  fresh  gra&s  on  which  I  laj — a 
limlet  of  water  turned  by  the  chter*  order  into  a  channel  close  by 
me,  Kparklcd  and  bubbled  along,  inviting  frequent  draugfata  while 
I  Invcd  my  burning  hands  and  face.  1  was  suppHed  with  food, 
namely,  milk  and  the  banuocks  of  the  country,  and  a  kalioon, 
and  divesting  myself  of  all  superfluous  garments,  I  lay  enjov  ing 
this  transition  from  a  real  Papistical  purgatoi>-  to  a  Muhammadan 
Paradise,  until  I  fell  asleep. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Fraz  Khan  paid  me  a  long  visit,  and  did 
hia  best  to  prove  that  he  was  the  only  Afghan  who  really  enter- 
tained a  genuine  friendship  for  the  F.ni(li<th,  that  he  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  revolt  against  us,  auil  ftjioko  of  the  massacre  of 
our  troops  with  abhorrence.  In  spite  of  his  art,  however,  his  real 
feelings  peeped  out  snfficiently  to  mark  the  hi'pocrile  and  tbc 
rillain,  even  if  I  had  not  known  my  man,  and  the  master-passtioo 
of  this  most  sordid  of  his  covetous  race  (who  are  all  perfect 
Calilines  **  Alieni  appclenten  nuorum  profusi  ")  broke  out  in  apita 
of  litii:self  when  he  denounced  and  reviled  Macgregor,  on  account 
of  the  (iliful  presents  he  liad  recitivcd  from  that  offieiT,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Sflle's  force  passed  through  Oimdamuk  on  it*  retreat  to 
Jcllidabad,  on  which  occasion  the  knight — as  moat  EngUshmeQ 
will  take  him  to  be  by  hia  name — swore  many  a  solemn  oath  in 
iidclitv  to  US.  Alack  fur  our  policy  1  Unneces'^ary  profuwon  in 
the  first  instance  has  always  neuu  followed  up  by  unwise  parsi- 
monv,  which  again  reacting,  involves  prodigious  expendituro — 
in  the  present  instance,  unhappily,  not  only  of  treasure  but  of 
human  blood.  Macgregor  had  no  choice,  but  llicrc  is  no  douhc  tn 
ny  mind  that  a  judicious  generoMty  at  that  crisis  might  hare 
detached  Sir  Fraz  Khon  and  his  powerful  clan  from  the  Action  of 
Akbar  Klian.and  thus  adilfereDtcomplexion would  most  probably 
have  betn  given  to  Kulisrquent  events.  My  disinterested  friend 
ended  his  harangue  by  endeavouiing  to  make  a  treaty  with  General 
Pollock  through  me  in  bis  own  favour,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
interests  even  of  his  own  brother  Sir  Bilund  Khan  ;  and  hinted 
tliaf,  under  his  auspices, the  rescue  of  that  portion  of  the  prismiet* 
who  were  in  the  valtvy  of  Zjandeb  woula  not  bo  very  difficult. 
By  the  way,  had  this  propo»>itiQn  Iwen  listened  to,  and  he  had 
really  carried  off  the  prisoners  in  question — thereby  treLiling  the 
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haidsliips,  if  Dot  inToU-ing  the  destruction  of  the  remaintjcr — for 
from  (iflivpring  tlicin  iivtn  llie  IiiukIb  of  the  British  Ciovernment,  he 
would  have  uiidoiibleillj  ItPpt  them  in  paim  tm  his  own  accotmt. . 
Poor  irretch  I  at  the  time  I  write,  bis  mortal  remains  rest  in  thcplesr-j 
aant  huiying  ground  where  1  esppriencnl  his  hospitality  on  this  irad 
a  subiiequeut  occasion,  for  he  has  since  been  murdered  by  his  feudilj 
mcmy  at  the  foot  of  Uie  hill,  whose  unpropitious  acquaintance  I 
•btd  narrowly  rKcajwil  ihai  momiDg.    In  liio  erening,  Itnttee  Ooosd 
look  an  alTotlionatc  K'are  of  me,  eridenlly  glad  to  be  rid  of  so 
unBatisfactory  a  charge,  for  although  I  Uiink  the  peculiar  notions 
of  his  race  concrriiiiig  tlic  point  of  honour  wouUl  hnve  led  him 
to  die  io  my  defence,  he  felt  that  the  life  of  a  true  bcHerer  would] 
iu  that  case  have  been  unworthily  va«ted.     Jlooest  Buttee,  if  I 
may  poetically  call  him  so,  was   a  man  of  pxiraordinarv  intulli- 
gSDce,  BDd^  like  uioU  of  his  countrvmen  who  arc  disttngtiishcd  fori 
saperior  rigour  of  intellect,  |}er&onally  liked  Europeans.    Af  uham- 1 
mad  Shah  Khan   was  an  exception   to  the  general  rale,  and 
course  the  Mullahn  and  all  nnder  ihHr  inflnence,  to  nse  their  owkJ 
expression,  longed  to  drink  our  blood.     Not  that  the  Afghans  arO'j 
goncmllv  a  priwt-riddu'n  jicople.     On  the.  coiitniry,  they  oppnly ! 
despise  linth  their  spiritual  guides  and  the  Kuriin  itsetf,  if  ihcm] 
sfaoidd   Bland  in    the    way  of  the  gratificalinn  of  any  particular  [ 
pa«&ion.     I  remember  on  one  occasion,  before  the  outbreak,  Mac-i 
grcgor  and  I  were  doing  our  best  to  dissuade  a  man  from  mordcr-i 
ing  another,  who  had  twelve  years  before  eloped  with  his  wife.,] 
We  quoted  the  Kuran  to  prove  that  tlte  matter  might  be  arranged] 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  to  which  he  coolly  replied  that  tha] 
Kurfin  hud  ouo  custom,  and  his  tribe  another,  and  his  lather,  an' 
old  ui»n  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  «ho  was  present,  ei- 
cUimed  (his  bead  shaking  with  palsy  and  diabolical  rage),  "  If  my 
son  does  not  kill  him,  1  \\-\\\,  and  1  don't  care  If  I  go  to  hell  after- 
wards 1"    A  pleasant  and  protitable  parent  tndy  ! 

My  guards  were  now  two  men  of  the  Jiibbar  Khail  (Sir  Fras 
Khan*8  own  clan)  one  Dost  Muhammad, and  an  Akhoonzndeh.  th« 
latter  having  been  ftek-cted  on  account  of  his  known  craft  ntid  re- 
puted sanctity,  the  former  as  bein;;  an  acknowledged  bold  and  fait 
ful  villain,  and  both  from  their  inliniato  connection  with  the  grealet 
rascaU  in  the  country,  of  eveiy  clan  and  tribe,  and  especially  wicbf 
ihc  Black  Tent  Ghlljyes,  several  hordes  of  whom  were  known  to 
lie  on  our  route.  The  parting  pipe  was  smoked.  "  Bismillah"  was 
tlie  word,  and  I  recommenced  my  pilgnninge,  it  being  dilHcidt  tOj 
say  whether  I  or  my  unhappy  horse  was  ihe  iiiotb  stiff"  and  imlia^j 
posed  for  nocturnal  rambles.  Avoiding  the  track  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  we  ptished  along  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  over  ven-  broken 
and  dangtrruns  gronnd,  occasionally  paaxtng  by  a  small  fort  with 
its  hanging  gardens  watered  by  little  moimtain  sirraros.  along  tho 
banks  of  uiiich  grew  the  musk  nillow  t  Bed-i-moufhk)  in  great  pro- 
liision,  filling  the  air  witli  its  charming  fra^-ranrr.  Rdgin'.;  down 
once  more  into  the  valley  of  Isanik,  we  followed  it  westward,  and 
then  Btruck  off  the  direct  road  to  Jellaiabad.  making  as  8trat7,bt  -x*. 
pouible  fur  the  Kabul  lUvcr,  leaving  GnndvunuV  an\W\c^,  X«tN^ 
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m&y  imaRine  my  feelings  as  I  looked  at  the  hill  where  British 
honour  wag  finally  qucuched  in  the  blood  of  the  small  bond  of' 
gallant  men,  tlie  remains  of  our  betrayed  troops,  who  had  man- 
fully stmgglcd  on  thus  far  to  bo  sacri  ticed  almost  within  sight  of  the 
haven  of  safely,  for  another  march  would  have  taken  them  clear  of 
tliese  fiiUil  mountain  passes,  into  ihe  comparatively  warm  and  fertile 
plain  of  Jellalabad,  where  a  few  disciplined  and  hrave  men  under 
good  leadership  might  have  easily  neld  their  own  against  any 
amount  of  the  wretches  who  massacred  the  few  stragglers,  who 
under  Capiam  Bellow  reached  Futiilialiad. 

U  is  qnile  beyond  question  th:it  Wyltl's  force,  amounting  to  some 
4,000  men,  ouRht  in  tlic  IwRiiiniiig  of  December  to  hare  pushed 
through  the  Khaiber.  At  that  time  there  would  have  been  no 
organised  resistance  to  their  passage,  which  might  rery  mlljr 
have  been  made  in  two  days,  by  a  strong  body  of  Infantry  without 
guns,  carrying  with  them,  not  the  ponderous  camp  equipage  so 
justly  conduinnod  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  three  days'  provisions 
in  the  men's  haversacks  and  their  ammnnition,  for  which  ditnltoyB 
were  available.  At  Lalpitra,  the  Jellalabad  end  of  the  pass, 
Turaboz  Khan,  a  staunch  friend  and  the  nuMit  powerful  of  the 
Momund  Chiefs,  would  have  received  them  with  open  arms,  and 
supplied  all  things  needful.  The  march  thcnco  to  Jellalabad  wait, 
for  armed  men,  a  hop,  skip  and  jump.  A  rapid  move  of  this  kind, 
combined  with  the  news  of  other  Urigades  then  actually  advancing 
to  Pe»hawur  through  the  Panjab,  whose  numerical  force  was  of 
course  quadrupled  by  nnnour,  would  have  taken  the  Khyberees 
by  surprise,  and  effectually  bridled  any  dit^potiilion  on  their  |>art 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  rearward  columns  by  whom  all  sup- 

Iiliett  aud  munitions  of  war  might  have  been  safely  escorted  to 
Icllalabad.  The  moral  effect  in  favour  of  ihe  Kabul  force  would 
have  been  prodigious.  Sale  might  then  vviihout  any  mingivings, 
aud  with  increased  force,  have  retraced  his  steps  towards  Kabul, 
still  leaving  Jellalabad  garrisoned,  and  the  result  may  be  well 
imagined  by  any  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  events  of  that  ' 
period.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  succour  from  the  Peshawur 
side,  Sir  Robert  Sale  ou^ht,  on  the  lirst  rumour  of  our  evacuation 
of  Kabul,  to  have  marched  lo  meet  us  certainly  as  far  as  Gunda- 
muk — (on  the  famous  7lh  of  April  he  was  induced  to  lead  the 
same  tn)0{Hi,  which  he  had  under  his  command  in  December, 
against  Akbar's  besieging  army,  by  that  time  increased  to  al  teasi 
double  the  strength  of  that  which  bung  upon  and  finally  annihi- 
lated General  Elphinstonc's  force).  I  have  said  that  up  to  Gunda- 
muk  there  are  no  de61es  worth  speaking  of  on  the  road  from 
Jellalabad  towards  Kabul. — This  forward  movement  unopposed, 
save  by  a  few  hundred  marauders,  would  have  overawed  the  Chiefs 
and  tribes  who  lay  between  the  meeting  armies,  and  it  is  my  tina 
belief  that  the  pursuit  of  the  one  would  have  ceased  at  Teyzeen. 
Moreover  at  this  time  there  was  not  the  least  fear  of  Jellalabad 
being  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  General  Sale's  rpar,  Uierc  being 
DO  enemy  acscr>-tng  ihc  name  to  perform  such  a  feat,  a  fact  fully 
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provrd  by  the.  circiim stance  that  for  a  considerable  Utnc  after  the 
iioal  dt^olnicLion  of  tlic  Kabuul  army,  tlie  ollicvrs  uf  liw  JuHulabad 
gitrrihtoii  used  tu  enjoy  Acid  bpurLs  iu  ihe  nuighbourtiDod  oi  lim  fori 
without  molestation.  Doubtless  these  measures  uoiild  appear  very 
ra»b  to  tnauy  ;  but  froui  tbo»e  accustomed  to  eastern  waifurv,  and 
whn  Know  tho  couotry  and  the  people,  1  should  expect  a  dUTereDt 
judgmeot.     Reveaoiis  a  nos'moutons. 

Jiefore  dawn  we  stopped  in  a  field  rf  young  wheat,  and  after  the 
free  and  easy  fashion  ol  the  country  allowed  our  horses  to.lecd  ad 
libitum.  Probably  the  excellent  Akhonnzadth  cliuse  that  parti- 
cular field  as  belonging  to  some  one  whom  he  bad  formerly 
injured,  tliat  l>eing,  curiously  enough,  oden  a  motive  lor  increased 
hostility.  Ucsumin^'  our  jnunicy,  davlight  ushered  ns  into  a  rather 
large  camp  of  the  Black  Tent  Ghiljyes,  of  wbottc  fraternity  my 
guides  were  rather  doublful,  and  exhorted  me,  as  1  valued  my  life) 
to  continue  to  act  tlio  sick  urbab.  Most  of  the  people  vrcrc 
asleep,  but  we  were  challenged  wIicd  half  way  through,  by  a  man 
who  forluuately  proved  lo  be  an  old  friend  of  my  guidoK,  aud  id 
that  capacity  insisted  on  our  smoking  a  pi]>c.  Not  perfectly 
trusting  even  him,  the  Akhoonzadch  diKinounied  and  himstlf  pce- 
scnled  me  with  the  c/tillam,  1  holding  a  little  aloof  so  as  not  to 
be  rcco^idsed  in  liie  imperfect  light  as  a  Feringhi.  These  Ulack 
Tent  fihiljycs  arc  a  verj'  fine  race  of  men  physically — thoir  women 
are  of  corresponding  outward  form,  and  go  unreiled.  Tbey  are  tbo 
freest  of  free  mountaineers,  and  tiejitcto  acknowledge  no  authority 
human  or  divine.  The  strong  will,  powerful  arm,  and  hard  lieart 
are  the  (jnalities  which  cnn  alone  rule  these  suvnge  animals.  Living 
coniiunally  in  their  leiit>  oi  coarse  black  woollen  stuff  (whence 
their  name  of  Khanfih  pur  ifo-ifi,  i.  e.  house  upon  shoulder),  their 
habits  are  purely  pastoral,  which  signifies,  in  s])ile  of  poets  and 
woidil-bo  philosophers,  a  stato  of  unmitigated  and  incrtdiblo 
wickedness  and  immorality.  They  migrate  from  the  bordirrs  of 
Ihu  Punjab  over  the  range  of  the  Sutiman  Mountains  I'ar  west 
into  the  country  of  tho  Haz:iras,  and  back  again,  choosing  thoir 
pastures  according  to  the  season,  and  frcjuenlly  having  lo  light 
with  a  rival  clan  for  possession  of  the  same.  Their  btoud-fcuds 
mrc  consequently  innumerable,  and  woe  to  all  travellers  and 
Kafilas  whom  they  meet,  who  do  not  ]>ossess  some  acknowledged 
claim  to  their  forbearance.  None  but  the  mora  powurful  clans 
dare  to  insult  or  injure  even  individuals  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  as 
when  they  unite  for  purjjoses  of  reventje,  which  they  readily  do  oo 
shght  ]irovocaiion,  they  are  extremely  rorniidable,  aud  most  savage 
iu  their  reprisals.  Shortly  after  my  departure  from  ih^  Fort  of 
Teyzccn,  Akbar  Khan  despatched  the  coqjse  of  General  Elphin- 
fitono,  accompanied  by  one  of  that  lamented  olQcer's  servants 
(Private  Miller  of  H.  M.'s  44lh),  under  charge  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal ofUccrs  and  a  guard,  towards  Jellulabad,  thinking  to  propitiatti 
General  I'olluck  by  this  tardy  act  of  courtesy.  Miller  was  dis- 
guised as  an  .\fghan,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  him 
m>m  the  observation  of  ihe  people  of  the  country.  The  evening, 
of  the  first  day's  journey  the  party  encounletcd  a.  ^luon^  q^  >Cft*«.»s 
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reiT  ninck  Toot  GhUjyes,  who,  dUcorcring  the  Tiatnre  of  ihetr 
errand,  cut  dova  the  European  aiid  draggfhi^  the  cor|*se  from  the 
cofliii,  luftded  it  vfilb  imii^^'uiut.'s,  and  would  bare  finished  bj 
bnroiiig  it,  and  completing  the  murder  of  the  unfuitunate  sA'nant, 
but  for  the  gtrtniurms  remonstrauces  aud  entreaties  of  ibe  c&cort 
and  its  leader,  whom,  faoTrercr,  thev  beat  and  loaltreaied,  dcspoil- 
iDg  the  officer  of  his  turban  and  svord.  This  is  an  instanoe  of 
their  savage  independence,  and  shows  what  would  hare  been  my 
fiuc  had  my  dtsguioe  btx-u  penetrated.  Sometime  aflenrard,  irfaea. 
I  happened  to  encounlrr  my  quondam  ^ttide  Uuttce  Hoosd,  Iw 
oxbibitcd  me  to  liiit  wandering  companions  (to  irlioni  he  related 
the  incident  of  mr  failing  ulT  the  horse  at  the  loot  of  C'hingfau 
mil)  as  a  wundurlul  iustmncu  of  Uic  mercy  of  <^ud,  to  which  they 
all  rephcd  by  stroking  their  beards  and  cxclainung,  "  That  was 
indeed  a  gruat  luirauU; !" 

Some  three  hours  more  hard  riding  brought  tu  close  to  another 
camp  of  these  TAgranis,  by  ubicli  we  glided  without  stopping  to 
HDoke  tlie  usual  pipe,  my  guidct^,  who  seemed  well  Lnuwn  in  iho 
people,  excusing  themselves  on  tbo  pica  of  haalc.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  we  reached  tlte  Kabul  Rirer,  where  wo  stop|>ed 
to  re»t'  and  refresh  ourselves  as  we  best  might,  our  fare  being 
ptincipally  a  sttile  bannock.  While  silting  on  a  tltme  in  llie  bed  of 
the  rtrer  at  Komc  distance  from  my  companionK.  an  Ar!;liaii  made 
towards  me  hastily,  but  obeerviug  my  two  guides  he  turned  off 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  them.  He  had  dtscorered 
me  to  be  a  Feringhi,  and  to  avuid  unpleasant  cun&equcocesin  casa 
of  bis  summoning  liis  friends,  we  isountcd  and  made  the  beat  of 
oar  way  to  Jellalabad.  The  climate  of  the  plain  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  was  a  trying  change  from  that  of  tlie  soowy  Mountaio  I 
had  lately  left,  the  tliermomeler  ranging  in  the  shade  Irom  13fl*  to 
140*.  I'hu  heat  quite  stupitied  me,  and  by  the  time  wc  reached 
the  outlying  picket  of  Gener.'d  Polloclt's  camp^  wliieh  was  atlcr 
sunset,  my  borsu  could  not  have  carried  me  ontitlier  hundred 
nnis,  and  I  was  (i^'eoUice)  aatr  /tir/auj/fitflu.  A  vidette  chal- 
lenged us,  and  wu  balled  until  tbe  Soobadar  of  the  party,  accom- 
pauied  by  several  troojKrrs,  came  out  to  insjicct  and  examine  us. 
Thry  would  not  L4.>liLve  that  I  was  an  Kuropt^an,  so  black  and 
haggard  had  I  become,  until  I  laughed,  when  tlie  old  Native 
olUct-r  at  imcc  recogiuMid  the  Sahib.  This  picket  was  commanded 
by  poor  Captain  Mellish  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  received  mo 
with  ureal  warrath,  lent  me  his  cliarger  to  carrj'  me  to  General 
PoiloL-k's  lent,  and  promised  lo  look  after  tay  poor  worn  horse,  and 
my  comf^anions.  General  Pollock  and  my  old  friend  Macgnegor 
were  »»(<jiii«lie<i  at  ilie  sudden  intrusion  of  such  an  apparition, 
and  the  latter  claimed  me  as  his  guesL  I'bc  nou*s  of  my  arrival 
soon  spread  through  the  camp,  and  1  alill  remember  with  much 

Kleasure  the  hearty  syuipatliy  and  genuine  kiudncfs  mauilcated 
y  every  officer  and  soldier  in  it  to  Uie  best  of  his  ability. 
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OSE  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  1791  ,•  a  man  of  from  siiiv- 

fire  to  sixty -eight  years  of  age,  dresKcd  in  the  siD)plL-&t  costume  of 

Uiu  period — that  wbicli  two  familiar  statttetces  attribute  to  Uous- 

san  and  Voltaire — ^pedestrian ises  along  the  Faubonrg  St.  Mar- 

Fceau,  which  was   then  almost  as  long   as   it  19  now.     Having-, 

in  time  arrived  at  the  end,  he  looks  arotind  and  enquires  for  th« 

"house  of  Bemardin  St.  Piorre.     It  is  speedily  pointed  oiil  lo  him; 

and  on  his  entrance,  be  fiiid«  his  old  pupil,  the  celebrated  milhor 

of  "  Paul  and  Vir^nia,"  busily  working  in  his  garden.    A  joyful 

recognition  ensues ;  and  Moslet,  the  name  of  ibo  podpstrian,  avows 

that  be  has  only  comv  to  »ce  the  man  who  could  write  snch  a 

work ;  and  lauienls  ihal  the  personages  of  il  aro  botli  dead.  Wbca 

St.  IMt-rrc,  with  a  slight  wink  at  the  astonifihcd  Mustel,  hints  to 

him  that  hi»  principal  characters  still  surxive,  MusicI  is  incredn- 

toufi.     lluruardia  assures  bim  that  be  has  killed  them  only  for  tho 

purposes  of  ficbon,  and  that  they  arc  at  this  moment  alive,  mur- 

[lied  aud  residing  for  retircmenl  al  Brunswick.    For  better  assu- 

'  nincc  he  gives  his  friend  a  letter  of  inlro<Iuction  to  the  celulirated 

^ttair,  and  aUo  one  to  a  young  man  named  Goplbc,  who,  he  pre- 

i'dicts,  nitl  one  day  make  some  noise  in  the  world. 

M.  Musicl,  in  a  week  or  so,  surts  upon  his  pilgrimage.  Dining 
under  an  alcove  at  a  wayside  inn,  a  lady  and  g«nc)eman  of  aristo- 
cratic appearance  take  possession  of  the  next  box,  and  Ulk  %o 
freuly  llial  Mustel  discorers  that  the  lady  is  no  other  ihan  the 
notoriouH  Manon  I.escnui,  and  the  gentleman  her  no  less  well- 
known  lover  Dcs  Grieuz.  Havini;  scraped  ac<pmintancc  witli  this 
singular  pair,  whom  be  finds  en  rottte  for  pHris,  MtiKlel  urges  tbem 
to  abandon  the  idea,  as  their  eurry  has  bccm  trumpeted  abroad 
by  the  Abb6  Prerost  in  bis  work  upon  them,  and  their  names 
aie  bywords  in  Parisian  society.  Inslead  of  Paris-,  be  nrgei 
them  to  return  with  him  to  Brunswick,  and  be  introduced  to  Paul 
and  Virginia.  Al  this  the  travi-Ucrs  express  their  surprise;  iber 
bad  always  considered  I'aul  and  Virginia  as  mere  fictions.  Mustel 
assures  them  of  the  contrary.  Tho  only  objection  made  is  by 
Manon  ;  and  it  is  founded  on  a  secret  terror  of  entering— a  pol- 
luted and  notorious  female  as  she  feels  herself  lo  be — into  the 
puru  domestic  circle  of  Virginia.  However,  her  scruples — the  real 
one  is  not  avowed — are  overcome,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  tho  uavcl- 
lers  find  tlic-mselres  under  the  roof  uf  Paul  and  \'irginift. 

It  may  be  prn|K,T  to  slate  hero  thai  Mustel,  being  an  ardent 
student  of  human  nature,  forms  this  project  with  the  selfish  viev 

*  It  iliould  be  ineniiDncxI  that  the  spirits  described  in  the  fuHowins  m/u  are 
In  1  great  nieuure  liintilled  from  wateriel  furDivlied  liy  M.  Alcxandw  Dumaaht 
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of  difterring  the  effect  of  bringing  together  two  pure  and  epotlen 
»oiil«  and  two  imptire  an<\  blotted  pxistcnccs.  TIic  results  of  thu 
scheme  irill  appear  in  the  atrtjuel ;  but  before  Te  enter  upoii  it,  it 
is  to  be  remarkod  tliat  Munoii,  iliough  falloii,  hns  not  lo»t  all  the 
qualities  and  attributes  of  a  pure  and  afTcctionato  woman.  Ai^ 
a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  bajipv  abode,  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  wo 
find  Manon  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy  at  bor  presence  id  a 
rirtuou«  family.  The  air  of  perfect  purity  breathed  arotuid  is  too 
thin  (or  her  perceptions,  long  accustomed  to  a  thicker  and  a  more 
cloudy  medium  ;  until,  at  last,  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance, she  flings  herself  at  Virginia's  feet,  and  beginning  by  the 
confession  that  she  is  not  the  wife  of  Des  Grieuz,  unfolds  to  her 
compnnion  the  whole  history  of  her  wcalincsses,  her  follies,  and 
her  sins,  detailing  the  causes  wliieh  led  her  step  by  step  into  the 
gulf  of  crime  and  despair.  She  expects  to  be  repulsed  j  but  not 
BO.  Virginia,  raising  her  tenderly,  declares  tliat  she  is  a  noble 
woman  J  that  her  faults  have  been  those  of  the  polluted  society 
in  which  she  lived,  while  her  own  virtues  had  been  implauled  and 
developed  by  tlie  pure  and  pnmilire  jreople  amongst  whom  she 
had  bfcn  horn  and  bronght  up.  Aflcr  this  both  the  ladies  are 
more  at  their  case,  and  more  familiar  with  each  other,  Manon 
especially  appoariug  relicvul. 

Meantime  Mustcl  sets  olf  to  dclirer  his  credentials  to  Goethe. 
He  finds  him  with  a  young  man  named  Werther,  who,  seeuiing 
annoyed  by  the  incnisiun  nf  a  stranger,  withdraws  iu  a  hiiS*. 
Goctbe  is  described  as  Iwin^',  at  the  period  of  the  cnll,  twenty-one 
yuiirs  of  age ;  a  tall,  tliiu  young  man,  thoroughly  Gennan  in  ap- 
pearance; hair  well  )ilaced,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  tliu  time  ; 
hollow  cheeks,  giving  no  promise  of  the  plumpness  which  they 
afterwards  attained ;  a  smile  cordial  aud  Jin,  and  a  slight  express 
sion  of  haughtiness.  A  conversation  ensues,  in  which  GtK'lhe 
narrates  the  history  of  Wcriher,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Char- 
lotte, a  married  woman  with  tliiee  cliildrcn,  aud  who  avers  that  he 
cannot  lire  without  her.  Goethe  upon  this  counsels  him  to  com- 
mit suicide;  urging  that  it  is  more  manly  and  more  heroic  to  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  than  to  ruin  a  wife  and  plunge  a  family 
iuto  despair. 

"  And  will  Werthor  kill  himself?"  says  Mui^tel. 

"  No,''  replies  Goethe :  "  he  lacks  the  moral  courage." 

Mu^tcl  tliun  informs  Goethe  of  ihe  object  of  his  journey  into 
Germany,  and  of  his  mectinjt  with  Manon  and  her  lover,  and 
introducing  them  to  Paul  and  Virginia.  Goethe  manifests  no  «nr- 
prise.  Mustcl  is  astonished,  and  remonstrates.  GouLhe  replies 
that  nothing  astouishrs  him. 

Mustcl  rejoins,  "  What !  not  these  heroes  and  heroines  of  our 
literature?" 

Gootho  answers,  "  Heaven  defend  roe  from  thorn  I" 

**  So  you  do  not  wish  to  know  them  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them." 

"Whyf" 

"  liecausc  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble.'* 
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**  They  are  cliannin^." 

"You  dream:  they  are  comraon-pUce;  itey  are  mean;  they 
uo  olive;  they  eat  and  drink  like  the  coarsest  of  peasants;  they 
may  have  la  grippe  for  aiight  I  know ;  ibey  sleep  after  their  din- 
ncrs;  and  they  will  have  rUcumatism." 

'•  Everybody  is  in  ihc  same  condition.*' 

"  That '8  exactly  their  fault.  That  is  a  right  which  I  do  not 
acknowledge  tlieui  to  possess." 

"  AVhal  would  you  wish  them  lo  do  V 

"  To  die." 

"Poor  things!" 

**  1  recognise  nnly  one  Paul  and  one  Virginia,  he  and  she  of 
Senterdin — one  Manon  and  one  Des  Grieuz,  she  and  lie  of  the 
Afab^  Prevost.  AH  are  dead  except  Des  Giieiiz,  and  he  has  dis- 
appeared inti)  n  sort  of  living  dealh  :  all  of  them  have  hccu  killed 
by  their  biographers.  I  have  wept  for  them,  but  I  find  llicir  death 
just,  pucUc,  providential;  and  any  individual  who  assuuies  either 
of  their  names  ts  an  impostor  ur  a  fool." 

Gueihe  continues  in  this  strain,  contending  that  his  own  only 
right  to  live  is  tliat  no  poet  has  yel  made  him  tlie  type  of  a  eha- 
TBCter,  and  maintaining  a  great  numberof  other stran^^e  sophisms; 
but  having  given  one  specimen,  I  shall  leave  the  poet's  lucubra- 
tions^ for  the  future,  where  I  found  Uicm. 

Lei  us  return  lo  Uruuswick,  and  in  a  word  describe  the  state  of 
matters  there.  Dea  Orienz  lias  fallen  desperately  in  lore  with 
Virginia,  and  Manon  with  Paul.  It  will  be  perceived  that  Manon 
is  possessed  of  an  incatculably  greater  quantity  of  intellect  and 
zuagiiuuimity  than  her  quouiiaiu  luve ;  and  that  Virginia's  soul  is 
so  utterly  spotless,  that  she  looks  upon  Des  Grieuz's  passionate 
protestations  as  nnly  the  expression  of  the  warm  affection  of  a 
brother.  But  Paul  begins  to  perceive  the  true  stale  of  matters; 
and  Manon,  who  has  watched  l)es  Griouz  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse, 
has  given  him  in  ambiguous  word.s  to  know  that  she  is  fully  awara 
of  his  attempted  infidelities.  Several  curious  scenes  take  placo 
between  the  pair:  Des  Urieuz  alccmutely  professing  hin  love  for 
Manon, and  contradicting  it  by  his  conduct;  npon  which  Manon's 
pitying  and  contemptuous  remark,  oft«n  repeated,  is  ^"^  Pauvre  dea 
Grieuz ! "  At  last  Des  Grieuz  leaves  her  for  a  time  in  order  to  per- 
form iho  duties  of  an  oOicial  position  at  Wciroar,  which  Paul  has 
procured  for  him ;  but  his  love  for  l^fanon  reluming  with  absence, 
be  u'riles  asking  for  her  to  come  to  him. 

>Ieantime  Xlustel  has  informed  Gucihc  of  the  state  of  mattera 
at  Dmnswtck  ;  at  which  that  cynical  gentleman  is  highly  delighted. 
Jduste]  attempts  to  triumph  over  liim  by  the  iaformulion  Itiat  Des 
Grieuz  has  sent  for  Manon,  his  love  for  her  having  revived  by  hia 
absence.  Goethe  laughs,  aud  coolly  observes,  that  it  is  merely 
the  expiring  flash  of  the  lamp,  ilanon  and  Des  Grieuz,  however,  ' 
do  meet,  and  an  apparent  reconeiliation  takes  place  between  them, 
Des  Giieuz  for  the  moment  in  earnest,  Manon  spoiling  with  him. 
Uero  the  story  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bmnswick  breaks  ofi  for  a 
space,  and  reverts  to  Werlher  and  Charlotte.    1  m^l  cau'ttwi'si  '«>' 
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Cic  original  channel ;  but  as  the  Kcqucl  U  irroagbt  with  great 
artistic  skill,  auy  dtvialioti  from  it  would  mar  the  hartuony  of  the 
action. 

Miistel  again  visitB  Goetbe^  aud  iuquirts  about  Cluuloito  and 
Werther. 

"  Thoy  were  gone." 

•*  Werther  carried  her  off?" 

"  No  ;  she  carried  him  ofT." 

Goetlie  then  narrates,  from  Wcrtlier'n  letters,  Uio  story  of  the 
couple,  premising  that  Charlotlc's  husband  is  jusi  ihe  man  lo  take, 
perhaps  a  slow,  but  a  sure  revenge.  This  {tortion  of  ihe  story 
opens  with  a  strauge  contradiciiuii.  Tho  Charlotte  with  whom 
Weilher  elopes  two  years  after  the  first  el(i])enient,  is  described  as 
**  tt#»«  jeane  ^lle,  betie  a  ravir,  timpl^ment  vetue  tfune  rob^  Ltanehef 
et  ae  iaiant  an  milien  de  six  jnlis  cti/mth,  deptiis  deux  jmxque 
h  tmze  ana."  On  the  preceding  page  this  ycnmg  lady,  with  a  large 
family,  i»  thus  introduced  by  her  cousin,  w  ho,  wiih  Werther,  i*  pro- 
ceeding lo  x/Hfi  vhitmpetre  :  "  *  Vouh  ailitz  rv'tr  tine  Lien  charmante 
perjionne,''  me  dU  »a  couaine.  '  Prenez-garde,'  ajoula  ma  demoiaeUe 
(his  partner,  who  is  also  in  the  carriage),  '  d'en  deivnir  amoureitr. 
Etie  est  drja  promise  a  un  fori  brave  hvmme,  gut  est  aiU  regler 
la  succession  de  son  p^re  ft  soUiciter  un  emploi  fonsidirahie^  " 

I  Icaie  this  conlradiclion  as'l  find  it,  particularly  a»  Goetlie  ra 
a  previous  chapter  has, de»^cribed  Charlotte  as  a  married  woman, 
when  two  years  aflerwanin  we  find  the  lorers  in  Paris — Char- 
lotte a  broken-down,  pale,  aud  sorrowful  woman,  dressed  in  black, 
and  having  an  inlaiit,  which,  as  it  can  smile,  hut  not  speak,  is  pro- 
bably a  young  Werther.  Events  now  thicken,  and  the  hnsband 
takes  his  revenge.  The  laws  at  this  time  were  verj'  serere  agaiuat 
the  female  partner  in  immorality  {J'emme  prrdur),  and  Chu^oUOt 
during  tlie  absence  of  her  luver,  is  Bcizcd  in  her  husband's  pre- 
sence by  gcns-d'armc»,  and  dragged  from  her  infant  to  the  IIos- 
pital  of  Sl  Laxare,  at  that  time  a  prison  for  criminal  and  disorderly 
women.  I  pass  orer  the  long  details  of  ber  despair— of  the 
brutality  of  the  jailor,  who,  by  tho  way,  tells  her  that  Manon 
JjCKcniit  occupied  the  name  cell,  and  was  as  merrv  as  Deed  be, — 
only  noticing  the  kindness  of  nn  old  direclor  of  iho  prison,  who 
uudertfikt>s  to  communicate  Mith  Werther;  but  dnring  Uieir  inter- 
view receives  an  official  duspatcli,  with  a  large  red  seal.  The 
director  has  a  presentiment.  Werther  alarts.  Certain  grave  misfor- 
tunes proclaim  Ihemtjelvts.  The  question  of  Cfaariotte  so  entiiely 
occupies  the  minds  of  those  two  men,  that  it  seems  inipossiblo 
that  the  letter  could  relate  to  any  other  subject;  and  was  it  po»- 
siblc  that  it  referred  to  auglit  but  to  make  the  captive  suffer  more 
severely  still  r 

Werther  rises ;  a  cold  dew  breaks  out  over  his  forehead.  The 
director  opens  the  letter.     He  turns  pale  at  the  first  words. 

*'  Vou  are  a  man,"  he  exclaims  ;  **  courage  and  read ; "  and  he 
bands  the  dt-spaich  to  Wcrilier. 

"Thanks.  Monrieur,"  replies  the  latter,  in  a  voice  hardly 
audible;  "  i  know  now  what  remains  to  me  to  do." 
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ic  story  DOW  returns  to  Germauy,  where  afTairs  are  progress- 
ing, as  well  as  tit  Paiis.  Mustcl  also  anircs  hiuc,  likeni^e  curious 
to  knov  whether  the  prophecy  of  Goethe  u-as  rcalisiDg  itself,  and 
vome  hours  before  the  advent  of  Muion.  He  was  at  ibc  door 
vhcti  berTchtclc  stopped  at  iu  She  leaped  froDi  ]he  partii-re  into 
hi*  ann».     Never  hud  he  seen  bcr  so  radiant. 

"Puuh!"  said  Music-l,  *'Goeltte  i»  wrong;  Des  Grieuz  loves 
Manou." 

Manon  immediately  sought  PauJ  and  Virginia.  She  was  still 
gay.f^smiliug,  playing  with  and  kii-sing  the  children. 

'*  1  Huger,"  said  Paul,  "  that  Ues  Urieuz  trill  soon  he  bere.^ 

**  In  three  days,"  re[>licd  Manon,  "  and  1  believe  tliat  he  wiil 
not  sooD  leave " 

"  The  incorrigible  idler !  Il  is  not  I  who  will  counsel  ium  to 
leavi-  ayain." 

Mauou  looked  at  Paul,  as  a  superior  looks  upon  an  iuienor 
being. 

"Loyal  heart  !"  she  mtninurcd,  "and  easy  to  dec«iro  !" 

A  drawing  showing  the  cottages  in  which  Paul  and  Virginia 
weru  burn  is  produced,  and  llic  diflt!Ti^n(  lui-alitics  poinliKl  out, 
while,  in  antiwer  to  Manou's  inquiri4-s,  both  husband  and  wife 
exctxiui  lh»t  it  is  their  most  ch>'ri»hcd  project  to  return  to  the 
Isle  of  France^  when  their  cbildreu  shall  be  more  grown.  Ma- 
non's  eyes  shoot  fire — ahs  gutes  «l  the  picture,  and  a  multitude 
of  thoughts  pass  between  her  and  it.  The  clock  strikes  twelve^ 
and  Paul  conducts  ^lanuii  to  licr  house.  On  the  way  he  ques- 
tions licT  as  to  whether  ajjc  has  not  something  on  her  mind— 
«u  imanuation  wbich  Manou  chet-rfully  disclaims,  'iliey  {lart. 
Maiitin  waits  until  Paul's  hteps  aru  no  longer  beard,  then  she  asks 
her  domestic,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  *'  Whether  all  is  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Then  let  the  horses  he  haniessed  and  at  the  door  at  tive." 

Sho  entered  her  room  and  wrote  to  Mnstel,  informing  him  in 
brief  vords  that  when  he  had  received  that  note,  she  should 
bo  gone,  and  recommending  the  chevalier  to  bis  care — gently 
blamitif;  the  professor  for  bringing  them  to  Brunswick,  nnd  asking 
him  to  assure  Virgiuia  that  her  departure  bad  beon  in  a  most 
loyal  cause,  btit  what  was  her  destination  nobody  must  know. 

She  first  proceeds  to  H ,  where  she  finds  Des  Grieuz  in  m 

troubled  sleep,  and  a  note  stating  that  be  should  not  see  ber  for 
some  da}*s.  as  he  was  going  on  a.  rouud  of  inspection  with  the 
minister.  The  note  ended  **./e  i'aimi:"  Presently  Des  Grieuat 
starts  np  from  his  broken  sleep,  and  hurriedly  asks  why  Manon  is 
tii9T9  i     She  tells  him — to  bid  him  adieu. 

*'  Adiou  !   Yon  leave  me  i    And  when  do  you  return  ?** 

"Never." 

*' And  who  accompanies  you  ?"  asks  Des  Gticaz,  almost  with  a 
snoer. 

"  Nobody,  or  yon,  if  you  like." 

**  Thank  you,  I  have  no  disposition  to  Iravei." 

*'  Then  J  will  travel  aloue." 
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"Then  j-ou  no  longer  love  me.'* 

"  And  you,  chevalier,  do  you  longer  love  me  ?** 

Preseotly  the  secret  comes  out.  Des  Grieiiz  lores  Virginia, 
a  fact  which  Mnnon  has  long  been  aware  of;  but  she  tells  him 
thai  he  win  never  win  the  benrt  of  llie  Creole,  that  it  is  loo  pure 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  unholy  lore ;  upon  which  Des  Grieux 
rejoins, — 

"And  perhaps  you  love  Paul  ?" 

"  Kightly  spulteii,  my  poor  chevalier,  I  love  Paul  more  than  I 
ever  loved  you." 

She  goes  on  solemnly  to  allude  to  the  fatality  which  pnntues 
tlieoi  both,  iu  each  being  haunled  by  a  love  iinpoivsible  to  be 
gratilicd.  Pes  Cirieiiz  listens,  in  a  fijrccies  of  U.*rror,  tohur  severely 
dignified  words— and  says  stolidly, "  Let  the  will  of  Ilearen  be 
douc,  1  remain.'' 

**  It  is  vour  last  word  r" 

*'Ye»." 

"  Tlicn  a  last  embrace,  we  shall  never  roceL  more  on  earth." 

And  Manon  dinappeani,  leaving  Des  Gricuz  in  a  state  of  Rtupe- 
faclion,  from  which  he  only  recorers  to  fnll  upon  his  face  un  his 
bed,  cover  his  head  with  his  hands,  and  cry,  in  a.  lamcolable 
Toice,  *'  What  will  become  of  nic,  O  mon  Dieu .'" 

Rccovcrinpr,  after  a  violent  burst  of  scalding  tears,  be  started 
for  Itrunswick.  Fever  had  seized  him  and  hurried  liitn  on,  until, 
arrived  al  the  mauKion  of  Paul  iind  Virginia,  he  tells  them  all. 
They  are  amazed,  confounded.  "  She  has  left  me,"  exclaimed 
Des  Giieuz,  "  with  my  lore  and  my  despair."  In  a  few  minutes 
Paul  is  on  liorsoback  in  pursuit  of  Manon,  leaving  DcB  Grieux 
with  Virginia.  Of  their  conversation  I  shall  transcribe  but  two 
or  tliree  sentences,  which  give  the  key  to  the  whole.  Des  Gheuz 
speaks, — 

"  I  am  the  guilty  one,  not  she." 

*MVhatme;m  you?" 

«'  She  knows  all." 

"What  knows  she?" 

**  That  I  DO  longer  love  her;  1  love  anotlier  woman." 

Virginia  is  stupified,  and  repeats  the  words  mcrhanically.  She 
cannot  comprchund  lliL-ir  import,  and  she  is  slill  more  alanned 
when  Des  Gricuz,  gradually  working  himself  up  into  a  state  of 
frenzied  excitement,  protests  that  wiih  all  the  power  of  bis  heart 
and  soul  he  loves — loves  a«  it  is  impossible  thai  Paul  could  lora 
Virginia.  He  frantically  blesses  Uie  departure  of  Manon.  It 
leaves  Virginia  to  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  violating  hospitality — 
that  he  is  pollnting  a  friendly  hearth — that  he  is  attempting  th« 
honour  of  a  wife  and  a  mother — but  wildly  hesiMrchos  Iilt  to  gi^e 
him  one  word — for  mercy's  sake  not  to  leave  liim  snlVering  thus — 
"  I  am  at  thy  feel,  humble,  obedient,  submissive — 1  do  not  threaten, 
I  pray  with  clasped  bauds.    Tell  me  but  that  you  love  me— tell 

me ;"  and,  overcome  by  the  fury  of  his  passion,  he  falls  into  a 

sort  of  "moral  epilepsy."     .\.  fever  follows,  and  (on-ards  its  con- 
valescence Paul  arrives,  wiUioiit  having  discovered  any  traco  of 
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Mnnon.  ^fl■anlinlo  ^^u''leI,  who  known  all,  impretises  npon  Des 
(jHcuk  thai  he  ought  ut  thank  God,  who  had  piwenttTtl  him  from 
commitling  a  foul  crime.  Virsiiiio^  he  cells  him,  has  understood 
Duthiug  of  his  words,  and  he  ndviscs  him  uever  to  attempt  to  use 
such  langua<;o  again.  Des  Gricuz,  weak  from  his  fever,  hastens  to 
reply  that,  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  an  act  of  gross  ingratitiulit  or 
usek-88  tfL'Schciy.  lie  recovers  fast,  but  wliiJe  be  is  prugrcssing 
to  health,  wc  must  follow  Manon. 

Wc  find  her  at  Havre — at  Havre,  where  in  former  days  she 
herself  had  been  brouKht  chained  by  the  waist  in  the  cart  of 
infamy.  She  recognises  the  spot  where,  at  Iho  cost  of  his  last 
crown,  Des  Grieiiz  had  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  guards  a 
laKt  interview  with  his  mistress.  Wrapped  in  these  relleciioos, 
sIr-  heard  and  saw  a  vehicle  such  as  she  herself  had  rode  in,  and 
saw,  too,  that  nne  alone  of  all  its  occupants  cowered  down — her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands.  A  man,  youn^  and  pale,  rode  on  horse- 
back beside  tite  carriage,  as  Des  Gricuz  had  done  before,  and  this 
man  ncTcr  took  his  eyes  off  the  woman,  who  hid  her  face. 

We  rettiru — a  phantom  narrative  is  permitted  to  glide  from 
subject  to  siibjecl  and  place  to  place — we  return  then  tu  Bruns- 
wicli,  where  wu  find  Des  Gricuz  making  his  will,  and  bequeathing 
all  hi:  |)ossrsscs  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  last  night  he  had 
allotted  himself  to  live  he  passes  with  Paul  and  Virginia.  He 
speaks  of  his  intenlioa  to  tako  a  short  trip  in  the  country,  and  as 
the  district  is  disturbed,  requests  the  loan  of  Paul's  pistols.  It 
is  Virginia  who  gires  them  to  him. 

"  Take  care — they  are  loaded,"  she  said. 

"  Aterci  /"  replietl  the  chevalier,  in  a  bitt«r  tone. 

He  rose  to  go. 

"  We  shall  see  you  to-monow  I** 

"  Upon  my  honour,  you  will  aeo  mc  to-morrow  ? " 

Dm  Grieuz  had  already  wiitten  to  ono  of  bis  friends  that  he  was 
going  to  die — not  a  generous  but  an  cgoiisiic  and  a  degrading  lie.ilh. 
He  avowed  that  he  fett  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  others.  Mustel, 
uieantitne,  had  followed  him.  It  would  be  strange,  ho  thought, 
if  Virginia  gave  to  the  life  of  Des  Grieuz  the  denoueinmt  which 
Goethe  counselled  to  Werther.  The  two  men  supped  tosjelhcr. 
The  chevalier  drank  copiously — **  Wine  is  sleep — wine  is  fortuno 
— wine  is  forgetfulness  !" 

After  Mostcl's  departure,  Des  Grieuz  wrote  to  Virginia,  to  the 
effect  that  her  hand  had  given  him  the  means  of  ending  a  life 
whidi  was  loo  unhappy  to  be  borne  longer.  "  I  promised  Paul 
you  wonld  sec  mc  to-morrottr ;  I  will  not  break  my  word."  It 
was  long  before  Des  Gricuz  could  make  up  his  mind  to  give 
himself  the  coup  de  grace  He  played  wiih  the  trigger,  and 
ascertained  that  the  weapon  was  loaded.  His  hand  trembled. 
It  was  more  difBcuU  to  do  than  he  had  thought.  He  looked  io 
the  glass;  his  face  was  go  pale,  that  he  started  back;  then  rc- 
tamcd  to  it,  and  made  his  muscles  play,  as  if  to  convince  himself 
thai  be  was  yet  in  life.  The  door  opeued,  his  serrant  entered ; 
he  hid  the  pistol  behind  him. 
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*'  What  do  yoa  want.  Marcel  ? " 

"  To  rouse  yon,  Moneienr  le  Cheralier — it  is  eight  o'clock.'" 

"  Coward  tbat  T  am,"  mattered  Des  Grieuz,  ^  it  ought  to  hare 
been  over  by  this  time." 

"  Has  Monsieur  any  orders  for  roe  ?* 

"  No — ^yet  yes,"  his  eye  catching  the  note  to  Virginia.  "  I 
hare  written  it — I  hare  swmti  it — I  will  force  myself  to  keep  the 
oath."  And  then,  louder,  "  Take  this  letter  to  its  address,  and  shot 
all  the  doors  behind  you."* 

Des  Grieuz  did  not  longer  hesitate.  Both  Panl  and  Virginia, 
as  soon  as  they  had  read  the  note,  would  rash  to  save  him.  He 
must  die  at  Mice.  A  full  bottle  of  strong  wine  stood  on  the 
table — he  emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  lifted,  for  the  third  time, 
the  implement  of  death.  Meantime  Paul  and  Virginia  bad  re- 
ceived the  note,  and,  as  Des  Grieuz  had  predicted,  they  flew  like 
Hghtuing  to  the  house — opened  the  doors  one  after  the  other — 
and  were  at  the  last  when  the  fatal  report  rang  through  the  room, 
followed  by  a  moan  and  a  heary  fall.  The  ^llet  had  trarersed 
the  suicide's  brain. 

Mustel  immediately  wrote  to  Goethe,  recounting  the  details  of 
the  suicide.  The  answer  is  so  characteristic  that  we  trans- 
late it. 

"  Eh,  well,  dear  friend,  was  I  mistaken  ?  Your  letter  is  truty 
a  chef-dtcBUvre,  as  letters  are  which  are  written  by  a  man  of  heart 
under  a  strong  impression.  The  pistols  handed  to  him  by  Vir- 
ginia form  an  interesting  incident  which  I  shall  certainly  use  \\\ 
Werlher.     As  soon  as  formalities  are  over  come  and  see  me. 

.  "  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Goethe." 

By  "  formalities"  he  means  the  funeral  of  Des  Grieuz.  Virginia 
is  weeks  before  she  recovers  the  shock.  They  then  leave  Bruns- 
wick, and  on  their  way  to  Paris  visit  Goethe.  He  approves  of 
their  reluming  to  the  Isle  of  France — they  were  not  fit  for 
Europe.    In  a  year  there  will  be  a  general  war. 

"  And  who  will  triumph  ?" 

"  The  truth ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  me  from  going  and 
fighting  against  the  truth.  The  cannon  is  the  sole  means  of 
abolishing  royalty,  nationality,  and  distinctions  of  territory." 

"  But  why,  being  king  here,  will  you  go  and  enter  as  a  com- 
mon soldier?" 

"  One  must  see  a  little  of  everything." 

"If  you  are  killed?" 

"  No  fear.  I  have  other  things  to  do  in  the  world  than 
to  die." 

And  so  they  parted. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Paul  and  Vii^nia  find  their  friend  and 
biographer,  Bemardin,  a  married  man ;  having  espoused  a  wife 
in  all  respects  so  entirely  harmonising  in  character  and  sentiment 
with  himself,  that,  after  they  had  been  man  and  wi&  for  ten  day^ 
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Ljt  wouM  seem,  so  made  were  tliey  for  each  other,  lliat  the  time 
IJiad  ralber  been  ten  years.     Besides,  IJbe  autlior  of  the  *'  Har- 
munics  of  Natufu"  had  received  an  oSice  which  especially  suited 
him — that  of  superinicndant  of  the  Jardin  des  Planlcs. 

It  was  now  the  period  when  the  mighty  heavings  of  tho  French 
KerDlulion  were  daily  threatening  to  surge  in  lilood.  Bemardin 
junsels  Virginia  to  remove  Paul  from  Paris  as  soon  aa  possible, 
as  tier  husband's  ardent  tempeninteut  would  not  allow  him  to 
remain  a  mere  spectator  of  tlic  fearful  dnima  nn  whirb  the  eiirtain 
might  any  day  draw  np.  The  hint  was  taton,  and  the  in/itnis  de 
la  nature,  with  2MusleI,  depart  to  Havre  to  talte  shipping  for  the 
Tshr  (if  France.  Whili;  wailing  for  tho  sailing  of  the  vessel  in 
whieh  they  had  engaged  passages,  Mustel  obserred,  among  the 
landing  I'assetigers,  a  man  whom  h(;  recognises  to  be  Werther,  pale, 
and  clad  in  blacli.  Werther  at  the  same  moment  recognises  him  ; 
and  on  liis  question  of*  Wlicre  is  Charlotte?*'  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dead  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  killed — dishonoured — lost  by  me — 
dead,  without  any  grave  save  the  sands  of  the  desert,  in  which  I 
buried  her  with  my  own  hands,  and  I — T  still  live !" 

After  a  great  deal  of  eloquent  self-reproach,  Werther  tells  his 
story,  which  is  full  of  horrible  detail,  and  of  which  we  slmll.  lhere< 
fore,  only  give  the  pith.  The  first  part  relates  to  what  our  readers 
already  know — the  arrest  of  Charlotte  and  her  shipment  with  Wer- 
ther at  HaiTe.  Mnstcl  remarks  to  himself  upon  the  curious  eoinci- 
dence  between  the  history  of  Charloltc  and  Sianon,  and  Werther 
continues  his  tale.  They  were  taken  to  America,  (t]>e  place  is  not 
staled,  but  it  is  evidently  a  French  conrict  setUcmeni  in  Canada), 
introduced  to  the  governor  as  persons  of  merit,  and  allowed  to  lire 
together,  while  the  other  women  were  distributed  as  slaves  amongst 
the  principal  colonists.  This  good  luck  does  not.  however,  continue 
long;  the  governor  assigns  Charlotte  to  his  nephew,  "who  loves 
her,"  That  night  the  unhappy  couple  (lee  together,  straying  into 
an  arid  desert,  whore  Charlotte  sinks  exhausted,  and  Werther  pro- 
poses that  tliey  should  die  logetber.  To  tliis  Charlntti;  will  not 
consent.  "  Live,"  she  says,  "  that  some  one  may  weep  for  me 
on  the  earth.  Live,  that  when  yon  tell  my  friendc  that  I  am 
dead,  perhaps  they  may  pardon  me."  The  wretched  woman  gra- 
dually sinks,  and  die*  in  lier  seducer's  arms.  The  details  of  the  . 
interment  we  omit.  The  ofiieera  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives 
find  Werther  insensible  by  the  grave ;  and  as  no  crime  is  im- 
puted to  him — so  runs  the  justice  of  the  world — he  Is  despatched 
back  to  France.  Mustel,  always  philosophising,  finds  out  that 
the  events  and  the  realities  of  life,  with  their  cold  and  fabil  logic, 
have  gircn  to  the  culpable  lore  of  Charlotte  the  same  end  as  tho 
fantastic  philosophy  of  the  Abb^  Prevost  to  the  Itbertiuu  love  of 
Manon. 

The  last — or  rather  the  next  to  the  last — scene  of  this  strange 
eventful  history,  is  in  tho  Isle  of  France,  to  which  Paul  and 
Virginia  have  rotiimed.  The  joy  with  which  they  retrace  their 
old  haunts  and  find  the  cabins  in  which  they  were  born  still 
tenanted  by  Domiuique  and  Mario  is  vividly  painUd.     ^.\\ft'c^^^^ 
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the  old  negro  and  his  wife  conduct  tbeir  old  master  and  mistiieu 
to  a  grave  near  the  church,  corered  with  turf  and  flowers^  and 

sunnoiinted  with  a  cross — on  which  is  inscribed/  ■ 

"  ®6e  CEftabe  of  Fitgfnfa," 

"  What  may  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Virginia,  turning  pale.  - 

"  It  is  a  strange  history,"  replies  the  negro ;  and  he  recoantt 
the  wreck  of  the  St.  Gerarty  on  the  Isle  d'Ambre — the  appearance 
of  a  lady  clothed  in  white,  on  the  poop,  who  smiled  and  waved  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  people  on  the  shore,  exactly  as  it  is  narrated 
in  Bernardin  St.  Pierre's  work.  The  body  is  found  next  day  on 
the  sands.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  Virginia  herself — but  none  knew 
her.  Tiie  young  girls  of  Port  au  Prince,  dressed  in  white,  carried 
her  to  her  grave. 

"Has  the  name  of  this  poor  woman  been  discovered?"  said 
Virginia. 

**  Yes — she  came  from  France,  and  was  called  Manon.*' 

*'  Manon,"  cried  Virginia,  melting  into  tears.  "  She  had  a  right 
to  my  name,  for  she  is  truly  my  sister."  And  she  knelt  and  wept 
long  beside  tlie  grave.  Paul  was  deadly  pale.  He  also  knelt  and 
prayed  in  silence.  Then  Manou  had  held  her  faith.  She  bad 
sworn  to  Des  Grieuz  that  she  would  never  permit  the  hand  of  man 
to  touch  her— and  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  drowned  rather 
than  accept  the  proferred  aid  of  a  seaman  on  the  wreck.  Thus  the 
modesty  of  which  love  had  caused  the  loss,  love  again  restored, 
and  Mauoti  acquired  [in  French  fashion]  "  the  right  to  repose 
through  eternity,  under  the  name  of  the  most  chaste  and  pure  of 
women." 

And  now  for  the  catastrophe.  Mustel  stretched  his  arms  towards 
Paul  and  Virginia  to  embrace  them,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  disappeared — like  vanishing  shadows.  He  called  to  them. 
They  smiled  on  him,  and  still  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they 
melted,  little  by  little,  into  those  vague  tints  which  bound  the 
view  of  the  soul.  Under  the  influence  of  this  hallucination 
Mustel  sprang  towards  them — but  he  struck  his  head  against  a 
table,  and  found  nothing  under  his  hand,  except  the  three  books, 
which  formed  his  favourite  reading — Werther,  Manon,  and  Paul 
and  Virginia. 

And  so  the  Phantom  Party  broke  up. 
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**  Gbntlemen  !"  began  Jlr.  Riordan,  haviug  gone  through  tho 
usual  ]}re)in)in>iries  of  cati^hing,  pDlishing  his  forehead  with  hi& 
handkerchief,  and  seeing  that  his  glass  was  refilled — "  Gentle- 
men! I  don't  know  wlictlicr  you  are  all  aware  that  I  had  an 
uncle  once." 

"  Wiai !  Uncle  Patrick  again  ?" 

**  Give  him  the  true  Milesian  appellation,  if  joa  please,  Mr, 
tfiodgo,  it  somids  more  euphonious  to  cars  polite.** 

"What  may  that  lie?" 

"  Phaidrig — Uiitle  Phaidrig ;  Pbatdng  is  the  classical  tenn  ; 
bnt,  like  llic  faded  lights  of  other  dav)^,  it  has  of  late  degcneraird 
into  Patrick,  with  its  discordant  nblireviaiions,  more  properly 
called  *  nick-names  ;*  vix.,  Paddy,  Patsey,  and  Pat" 

"  Well  i  and  what  of  him }  he  must  hare  been  the  wonder  of 
the  western  wot^d,  if  all " 

*'lf  all!"  shouted  Riordan  good -hum  ouredly,  laying  a  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  little  conjunction. 

"  WHl,  considering  all  he  has  passed  through " 

"  Ho  teas  n  wonder,  sir,  and  I  feel  ju'itly  proud  of  my  con- 
nection with  him,  and  deeply  indebted  to  my  venerable  grand- 
moUier,  without  whose  valuable  ai^sistance  I  shnnld  never  have 
been  able  to  boast  of  him  as  my  rtlation.     Phaidrig  Riordan — *• 

"  Was  the  gentleman,  to  whom  you  allude,  a  little  luau,  sir  J 
Pordon  the  inquiry ;  hut  I  have  read  of  some  one  possessing  that 
name,  who  was  considerably  beneath  the  average  stature." 

The  question  emanated  from  a  ihin  cadaverous  individual,  of  a 
decidedly  green  cast,  whose  constitution  and  wardrobe  were 
equally  inclined  to  the  consumptive.  The  strange  query  drew  all 
eyes  towards  the  chair  upon  which  the  owner  of  the  roice  reposed, 
and  his  gidliblc  physiognomy  seemed  lo  impress  Kinrdau  with  the 
absohitc  nccc.wity  of  a  joke.  He  was  Imiioncd  up  tightly  in  a 
iTclvot  shooting- coat,  with  a  quantity  of  drab  hair  where  bis  fore- 
head ought  to  have  been.  'Itic  obliquity  uf  one  of  his  eyes  was 
partially  shaded  by  a  large  pair  of  green  spectacles,  which  rode 
diagonally  upon  his  narrow  undecided  nose,  whilst  the  smallest  tufl 
imaginable  of  long  hair  sprouting  bcneaili  his  chin  gare  his  face 
an  expression  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  goat  tribe.  Riordan 
turned  his  chair  completely  round,  so  as  to  face  him,  am),  crossing 
one  knee  over  the  other,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  uiif;T 
astonishment,  and  then  cried  out,  as  if  ftXK^TU£&  a.1  vVvc  «.>^\'e<!&V{i 
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of  tlip  querist  in  supposing  lliat  any  member  of  liis  family  cotlld 
contloscciul  to  be  lower  tbiui  six  feet  at  least. 

"  Little  !  was  be  little  ?  Seventeen  stone  weight,  sir,  .ivoir- 
dnpois,  of  the  best  Irisli  clay,  selected  from  an  immense  heap, 
set  aside  expressly  for  tlie  modelling  of  tbe  RiorJans,  from  the 
time  of  the  flood,  was  employed  during  the  space  of  one-and- 
twenty  years  in  bringing  to  perfection  a  gentleman  who  stood  six 
feet  ffiur  inches,  without  the  heels  of  his  boots  being  lateen  into 
the  measurement.  Little  !  AVhen  I  was  a  lad  of  ten  vears  old, 
lie\l  tliink  no  more  of  taking  me  under  his  left  arm,  and  leaping 
clean  over  tlie  high  spiked  gate  at  the  entrance  to  oiir  family 
demesne,  than  I  do  of  drinking  a  tumbler  of  wbisliey-pimcb. 
Lillle  !  Why,  I  can  tell  you  for  a  fact,  that  at  a  fair  held  in  our 
neigiibourhood,  where  some  of  his  tuimnts  got  frightfully  punished 
by  a  faction,  which  had  three  brothers,  named  Mick,  Jim,  and 
Ned  Dt'lanv,  at  its  head,  he  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  where  lie 
had  been  dining,  and  challenged  the  conquerors,  one  and  all, 
to  do  as  much  for  him  if  they  dared.  What  do  you  think — the 
cowardly  rascals  (there  were  twenty-three  boys  above  thirty  years 
of  age  amongst  them,  seven  between  eighteen  and  five-and- 
tweuty,  nine  women,  and  six  gcissnons),  what  do  you  think,  I 
ask  you,  sir,  as  a  reasonable  gentleman — that  those  coirardlj 
rascals  did  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed,"  was  the  puny  creature*s  modest 
reply. 

lliordan  ])auscd  for  a  moment,  as  if  collecting  his  energies  for  a 
bold  burst,  then  leaning  funvard  in  the  most  communicative 
manner,  said,  without  a  smile — 

'*  Why,  this !  they  attacked  him  en  niasxe.  My  unde  had  not 
a  stick  to  clear  a  ring  with,  so  he  seized  one  of  the  Delanrs 
('twas  Mick,  I  believe,  who  was  an  inch  and  three-quarters  taller 
thau  himself,  but  not  quite  so  stout)  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
twisting  him  round  as  lightly  ns  if  he  were  but  a  wheaten  straw, 
put  the  whole  faction  to  flight,  and  so  retrieved  the  forfeited 
honour  of  his  own  barony." 

"  What '.  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  he  used  him  as  a  ve^Mxi, 
and  beat  away  the  crowd  with  his  body  ?"  cried  the  eager  listener. 
"  Of  course,  there 's  the  fun  of  the  "thing ;  and  to  assure  yon  of 
the  truth  of  my  statement,  Dclany's  legs  were  so  bruised  soil 
broken  with  punishing  his  own  party,  thai  he  lost  the  iin  ' 
them  ever  after.     However,  my  uncle   gave   him   a  peniioD  • 
a  shilling  a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  presented  him  vi 
a  new  bowl  every  Christmas,  in  which  he  sits  whenerer  be  c 
out  to  icalk.     Have  you  read  the  last  history  of  Ireland?** 
"  I  do  not  think  I  have,  sir.     By  whom  was  it  wriltea?" 
"  One  Murlagh  MacManns." 
"  No,  I  have  not — I  do  not  recollect  the  name," 
"  Then  it 's  well  worthy  of  your  attention.*' 
"  I  should  like  to  see  it,  if  that  be  the  case." 
Then  get  it ;  and  when  you  ftare  got  it" — the  when 
^asised — "in  the  frontispiece  you'll  see  a  lai^ge  pla 
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getiUng  the  incident  to  mIiicIi  I  allude.    TIkD}  i(  you  turn  to  ifae 

'thrvf  liundrcd  and  twuntv-scvenlh  pa^ie  of  tliu  t-ixth  voliitntt,  you 
m  read  Hie  wliolc  account.  A  noiu  is  BuIijoiiKd  to  the  valnme, 
Bt>utaiuing  ilic  wliole  pedigree  of  tlic  Kioitiaiis,  endiu^  wiUi  my 
luuir, '  Mylt-'b  Kiordan,'  and  couiinciiciiig  with  that  of  *  Ik'ul  au 
]lt)cH(;:/  ti"-'  ^I'^t  o(  the  IriKh  kiti^s.  Ho  tTourislied,  according  lo 
the  truckt  uccuuuls,  uvfAij  mumli  li.c.  uuc  huiidrvd  and  seventy- 

**  I  did  not  ihtnlc^soid  Lomer,  vbojikfi  the  oilicra,cxpf!rieiieed 
the  gronlcst  dilliculty  in  supprcsMng  liis  l.-in|;hler  at  the  monstFoua 
absurdities  \vhich  the  spectucled  individual  appcarvd  tu  drink  in, 
'*  that  your  family  }ind  hvi-u  so  vi->ry  ancient." 

**  Oh,  it  is  the  oldest  upon  record,"  snid  Riordan,  who  nerer 

stopped  at  a  hli;;hl  fulpiliculiim,  but  cU-aicd  it  llyiuj,^,  like  a  G&t- 

vny  hunter,  oi-  a  rising  laxvyer  in  good  practice ;  "  it  was  old  at 

-thu  time   I  refer  you  to;   but,  unfortunately,  as  my  renowned 

jiceslor,  Bcal  au  Dhcrig,  was  one  oveniog  boasting  to  hia  prime 

|jnini(itcr  of  his  ancient  lineage,  and  showing  him  llie  parchment 

[<ii  which  the  only  gcncalogicnl  irce  belonging  to  our  line  was 

1f)lanued  out.  some  of  tlie  whiskey  (it  was  taadc  Tery  &troDg  at  that 

'  4iine — the  8lronj;er,  bt'caustt  it  was  untaxed) " 

"Slay,  stay!"   intcrrnplcd  the  excited   little   indiridoal,  foTj 
rbose  express  benefit  the  Ktory  w'a>>  being  concocted ;  "  irhiike/ 
I  mas  not  known  for  ages  after  the  Uuie  tu  which  you  allude." 

'*  Granted,"  said  Uionlan ;  *'  Kinnahan's  LF^.  was  not  tlien  in 
Togue,  but  every  old  wuiuau  wab  at  that  time  hev  own  disUller,  the 
;pipe  of  a  teapot  serving  lor  a  n-nnii.  and  so  thi-y  made  it  just  as 
they  required  it.  It  is  n  traditional  fact,  worthy  of  note,  that  IwO 
gluftses  of  it  bad  cases  au  elevating  (uudeucy,  that  a  hydraulic 
proceiis  bad  in  all  cases  to  be  applied,  fur  ibu  purpose  of  keeping 
4hc  parties  true  to  the  centre  of  gravity." 

**  How  was  it  appUed,  Uiordau  ?"  asked  Ilodge. 
*    **  Uy  mukiug  tlieui  &it  in  a  liough,  and  pumping  on  ilicm.     The 
Ancient  cusioni  is  still  to  be  Kctti  practitied  ut  ull  our  elociions  fact 
county  members,  when  tlxc  rcxtorution  of  a  voter  is  dccuied  aid> 
riKablu." 

"  Indeed  you  surpriac  me/'  accompanied  wHIi  a  glance  of  great 
incredulity  from  our  iiwrceau  of  humanity. 

*'  Nevertheless  it  is  a  well-sul>slauiiale<l  Irutli.  A  more  modem 
invention  tlion  was  patented — I  rt- fer  lo  the  diluting  of  the  whiskey 
willi  milk,  and  the  using  it  for  hous«bold  purposes  in  the  boiling 
of  tlieir  potatoes;  and  so  on,  according  ui  tho  march  of  intellect, 
until  mankind  became  blessed  with  the  useful  knowledge  of  mixing 
what  ia  commonly  known  as  whiskey  punch.  At  that  discorei 
they  stopped — '  the  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go.'  Pitncl 
is  the  supernaculum — always  provided  that  ihe  sugar  is  good,  and 
the  water  one  part  to  every  tiftcen  of  the  l>est  thirty  O.P.  material. 
>Vell,  Hs  I  was  telling  you,  some  of  tlie  whiskey  (uaqucbaugli  waft 
the  then  known  term  for  the  beverage]  fell  upon  the  parchment 
unnoticed  by  the  company,  and  perfectly  saturated  iU     A.  «&\.uix 
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time  afterwards,  when  the  king  was  Itnoclciiig  tlie  asbes  out  of  ttii 
pipe-; — " 

"  Pipe  !"  roared  the  startled  stranger,  straining  his  diminished 
chest  U>  the  utmost,  and  opening  the  eye  sLill  capable  of  specula- 
Uon  to  a  width  corresponding  wiih  his  amazement.  "  Pipes  are 
a  modern  invention ;  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  introduced  lobacco." 

"Ralph  Lane,  yoa  meant  lo  nay.  I  see  you  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  history ;  your  proficiency  does  you  credit.  You 
were  going  to  say  that  Ralph  Lane  introduced  the  leaf  into 
England." 

*'  Yes !  I— I— T  thought  it  was  Sir  Walter." 

**  No,  it  was  Ralph  Lane;  hut  that  is  of  little  conxcqueoce. 
What  has  tobacco  to  do  with  pipes  r  although  I  was  aUuuiog  to 
both.     Did  vou  ever  eat  anv  of  it,  my  friendf" 

"  Rat  it !   '  No  !  but  I  Ve  smoked  it." 

"  And  so  far  you  were  wise.  Tobacco  would  lie  about  as  h'gljdy 
upon  a  man's  stomach  .ib  a  load  of  monldy  leather,  or  a  ton  of 
tenpenny  nails.  Wc  are,  therefore,  led  to  surmise,  that  its  intro< 
dacUon  was  acCoinpanic<l  by  a  something  through  which  our 
respected  forefathers  could  iiihaln  the  fragrance  of  the  burning 
weed.  Whatever  the  implement  used  might  have  been  called,  or 
howcrcr  modelled — whether  it  assumed  the  shape  of  an  liumhie 
clay,  or  the  more  formidable  apjiuarancc  of  a  Delaware's  toma- 
hawk— it  was  ahsohitely  and  bond  Jide  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  we  call  a  '  pipe !'  " 

"  But  you  speak  of  years  before " 

"  Centuries — ages  before.  My  dear  sir,  tobacco  was  first  known 
in  IrcLind  in  the  year  of  the  world  four  llmusand  and  five ;  that  in» 
one  year  exactly  antecedent  to  the  times  of  which  any  writings, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  have  ever  treated.  Tn  >iflNo  mundi  ono 
hundred  and  twelve  a  violent  hurricane  swept  the  land,  and  ilie 
seeds  were  then  blown  from  the  ripened  plant  across  the  Allnntic, 
That,  I  must  tell  you.  was  not  then  its  name.  It  was  known  as 
Nathaniel  Landy's  Dyke,  for  he  owned  all  GaKvay  and  there- 
abouts. In  the  lapse  of  j-cars  it  changed  to  Natt  Limdy's  Dyke ; 
then  to  Attlandyyke ;  and  finally  subsided,  or  ratlier  heaved  awaj 
to  the  tune  of  the  *  Atlantic'  You  sec  1  can  give  you  data  for  all 
I  assert,  and  for  every  doubt  *  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from 
holy  writ.'  " 

"  How  very  strange!  1  never  knew  that  before." 

*'  I  've  no  doubt,  sir,  of  what  you  say ;  but,  as  I  informed  yoii, 
some  ashes  out  of  the  pipe  (ii  was  then  considered  a  luxury  Kacred 
to  Roynlty)  fell  upon  the  pedigree;  a  spark  of  the  burning  weed 
was  contained  in  it ;  when, — whow  ! — like  a  flash  of  lightning,  it 
blazed  for  a  second;  and,  in  the  next,  the  record  of  our  line  was 
a  heap  of  ashes." 

"  Can  you  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fact?**  asked  the 
Uttle  man  ncn'ously. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  can,"  returned  Riordan,  hia  countenance  as 
unmoved  at  the  prying  gaze  of  the  incredulous  querist,  as  would 
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be  one  of  Egypt' ti  pyramids  at  the  gentle  sigh  of  a  passing 
breeze. 

**  Very  strati f^u  ! — unaccountably  slrange.'*^  soliluquise<l  the 
creature,  as  he  brought  tlic  f^reeii  gla&ses  to  bear  upon  lhc>  com- 
pany collcclively,  and  ibuu  upon  KiorJau  especially.  Aud  yuu 
really  believe — that  is — I  beg  your  pardon — I  meant  to  say " 

"  Believe  !"  and  the  descendaol  of  "  Heal  au  Ulierig"  emitted 
a  Tohiminuus  body  of  smoVe  from  his  mouth,  and  elevated  his 
remarknhlu  eyebrows  to  such  a  height,  that  he  looked  mure  like 
one  of  Milton's  creations  at  liie  momitni,  than  any  human  being 
moulded  out  of  the  clay  so  cxpre&sly  set  aside  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  bis  honourable  race.  "  Relieve  1 — Belief,  idr,  is  my 
creed.  Do  you  believe  }  But  why  du  I  ask  the  quo&tinn  ;  to  be 
sure  you  do.  No  man  in  a  CkrisliauLted  commercial  room  could 
do  olherwise." 

"Do  I  believe  what?" 

Riordan  made  a  pause,  and  looked  at  him  compassionately. 
"IS'c  just  been  thinking  that  1  ought  nul  lo  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion.    No,  I  ought  not!" 

"  Oh !  do,  by  all  means.**  This  was  said  tremulously,  accom- 
panied by  au  uneasy  movement  in  his  chair. 

*'  You  might  not  like  lo  answer  me  ? " 

**  J  should,  on  my  honour."  JIuvement  upon  chair  repeated, 
and  the  barnacles  adjusted,  as  if  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure." 

"  llien,  you've  read  of  Jonah  r" 

"  \'o<c-es  I  have,"  said  rather  irresolutely,  as  though  tfac  speaker 
felt  hiniiiolf  in  a  tangled  maze. 

"Do   you  believe  that  he? But  you'll  say   you  do,  of 

course." 

"  Oh,  no !  not  if  I  don't  mean  it."  This  was  spoken  more  cou- 
rageously, and  with  an  assurance  of  the  speaker's  integrity,  con- 
veyed by  the  laying  on  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  part  of  the 
form  divine  usually  j;up]}08ed  to  indicate  the  locality  of  a  heart. 

"  Then  do  you  believe,"  accompanied  by  a  thump  on  the  table, 
"  that  he  nas  ever  swallowed  by  the  \i  hale )"' 

"  iMnsi  religiously  1  do  I"  very  emphatically  said,  and  with  the 
determination  of  a  man  who  couhl  willingly  be  a  martyr  in  such  a 
cauM;  rather  than  permit  his  faith  to  be  doubted. 

"  Then  what  1  'vc  told  you,  upon  my  solemn  oath,  is  equally 
veritable." 

The  astonished  listener  inhaled  a  long  breath,  and  looked  round 
doubtfully  and  inquisitively  at  the  gentlemen  present.  Lomcr 
presened  his  gravity  with  wonderful  oast^,  and  even  ventured  to 
say  thai  he  placed  the  same  amount  of  credence  in  what  Mr. 
Riordan  had  stated.  As  one  or  two  of  the  other  gentlemen  bore 
similar  testimony,  the  little  man  appeared  partially  convinced  ;  so, 
drawing  his  chair  more  closely  to  the  fiie,  and  readJiLsting  his 
spei-tiiclcs,  he  looked  at  the  inipertnibablc  face  of  the  Irishman 
with  .11^  itiiich  M'onder  depicted  upon  bis  conna-nance,  as  its  cur- 
tailed dimensions  could  by  auy  possibility  permit. 


-MC  uyrwsTvma  vr 

*B««t3t  above  tecb:4t.KSap=tB:-''isi»i  Mr.  Hod^. 

*=To  fc*  fare.  In  b:sL*ciLZ  cf  =t  iIL\.iz.c^  with  Dames  s» 
i^MKued.  I  kare  ihsiwt  fcrrr^ites  Ac  9a?4>ct  opoo  vbich  I  first 
stmcd ;  butt  HMT  v^ia  siiQ  &«v  aD  abcvt  hj" 


CHxmx  Tin. 
sax  SAr:rTxs  xaa«. 

"Id  die  CmilT  issnst:a  t!»?r>  was  w:-?  fmm  that  was  rardj 
vintedL  an-i  dicti  oohr  bj  tb*  bisfcle^pvr.  It  had  not  been 
taazilfi  er-eii  ia  cj  graocfo'TTfr's  tioe.  ^  the  report  was,  ibat 
ttvss  LiBzted.  and  ^ma^v  icODdf  at  tc'  icizht.  vb«i  eren-  other 
put  <rf  ihe  boose  was-  aflL  rrocewfo-r  frr«3  it  coupled  with  the 
atiaii^  £icl  sLi:  co  c-it  oc  d-r-^  wculi  ecier  the  doorwajy 
strergth5ii«:  the  telief  thr.og^  tocr  gin^ntion*.  It  was  a  bed- 
ZDOB.  «aissco«ed  with  dirk  brv?wn  •?ak.  aod  oroamented  br  two 
laxfe  pictOTvs  of  a  very  jul:  luitef^  xTWJraac^.  The  sal^ert  apoQ 
which  ihej  treatcii  we  r-vT^ir  c>?c!i  I*:irTi.  f^>^  age,  dust,  and  inat- 
tentioTi.  bad  Ion?  before  defac-^d  the;:!.  The  fize  of  the  painUDgs 
may  fce  jacs^d  ^m  "he  ciawnsiins  of  tbetr  frames,  thev  each 
zested  up^n  the  io-yr,  and  flood  thtneen  fc-et  seren  iBcbes  and  a 
«|aazter  in  height,  br  eight  feet  tea  inches  and  three-fifths  in 
breadth.  'I  bke  to  be  r-artic^'ar — *?n:e  niea  are  so  EiTen  to  exag- 
gerari  n).  Tn:fe  r:.;:r.:i;-.  or  r"r\:r-:^  —:"-■:?.  t'lcei  tie  foot  of  the 
bed.  whose  d;czv  h^nrir.z^  ■;:*  u*:ed  ?rticn-e:cbroidered  cluth 
seemed  to  hinnocLze  sirat^ly  with  ttem  in  ererr  tespect.  The 
roors  was  a  large  on?,  iis  ?  :-!e  occarials  the  pictures,  ibe  bed,  an 
oaken  dressing-table,  a  cracked  Ijoking-cbss,  two  old,  very  old- 
fashiooed  chairs,  with  lunibjgo  in  ihtir  b^ck?,  paralvsis  ia  their 
legs,  and  moth-eaten  seat*,  and  aa  oaken  chost  of  drawers, 
curiously  inlaid  with  stcae?  and  elephants"  teeth.  A  mTslerr 
hong  about  that  room,  and  its  history ;  strange  tales  were  also* 
extant  concerning  it,  and  the  well-ai.proved  fact,  that  S3me  few 
wfao  had  slept  in  it,  at  different  times,  out  of  mere  bravado,  were 
as  certainly  misled  the  followinp  morning,  and  never  heard  of 
afterwards,  jnslly  tended  to  increase  its  uoloiiety,  and  eoTclope 
it  io  romantic  horrors." 

*'  What  led  to  the  sapposition  that  it  was  haunted  ? "  asked  the 
TMce  beneath  the  specucles. 

**  Supposition,"  exclaimed  Riordan,  staring  trasicallv  at  hisdimi- 
nutire  qnerisL  "  I  deal  not  in  suppositions,  1  speak  of  facts— facts, 
sir,  as  firmly  substantiated  as  the  opacitv  of  the  sun,  when  our 
earth  passes  betwixt  it  and  chaos.  You  understand  my  meaning, 
Itrnstr" 

"Oh,  perfectly!"  and  the  answer  was  siven  as  though  the 
speaker  bad  just  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  feared  tliat 
a  negatire  might  impress  his  companion  with  a  belief,  that  he  was 
ignorant  upon  a  subject  which  he  took  for  granted  was  bj  no 
means  h\'polhetical,  bat  indubitably  substantiated. 

"I  thought  you  would,"  pnrsueid   the  unrelentiDg  Irishman^. 
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vbikl  a  coni]>rc1ieuaive  roll  of  his  vye  embraced  us  iiidifiduaUy, 
and  scenacd  lo  say  witii  mulible  laiifjun^e,  "  Here  's  a  game  !" 

"Bcgardinj;  thai  buuoted  room,  guDtleiiKm,  you  all  Dcitl  some 
jeulighlL'Uiiieiit^nliat  1  know  you  shall  leui-n." 

**ll  i»  related  in  tbe  ki»tuiy  lo  wiiicli  1  tltis  evening  have  bad 
occa«ioa  to  refer,  Ihal  Uiordan  Hall  Koaie  Ibrue  ceoturics  back  was 
in  the  poGsesaion  nf  one  *  Ghune  (iormoii  O'Kiordau.*  He  was 
uy  great  grandfalher'k  greal  ^real  grandtatlicr;  llierc  might  hare 
been  anolber  great  or  two  in  tlie  ca^e,  but  Ibal  uiakcs  liulo  ditier- 
enco  Dnve,  Well '  (jhouc  (jurman'  irus  known  to  pussiiss  a  slrunge 
unaccouulablc  temper,  togctht-r  wiili  ^ome  utifiatbomablc  prupcii- 
aUies-  It  is  also  remarked  in  pa^e  eleven  hundred  and  tliiily-five 
of  tbe  fuurtcenlh  book  of  the  tminc  wuik,  Uial'liu  dealt  iu  Borcery, 
and  practised  astrology— baring  read  ihe  black  book  backwards, 
vouiid  up  the  bobbin  ui  tbe  uiuutU  of  a  liine-kilu,  and  ki!»sed  lb« 
gciilieuian  (who^  feet  w»uld  be  corisidovably  iiupruvid  by  the 
Wcatini;  of  bcssian  boots)  tbronf^b  an  upen  sieve.'  1 1  is  also  ivortliy 
of  reuuk  that  the  same  note  refers  to  au  oak<waiii»ceted  ctdiico- 
iu  tlio  east  guble  of  our  family  bouse,  as  the  stiidiu,  or  temple 
lof  lIic  magician.  Tradiiioo  leads  us  lo  bi-licrc  that  be  did  nut  die 
Lllterv,  bill  was  noiaelessly  whistled  away  by  ^ome  uf  bis  phospho- 
:ent  uZ/OrAi-A,  wbeu  engaged  at  luBputciilcuhahhtic  chaiuts.  liis 
rife,  we  ore  also  infonned  npon  iliu  same  uudciiiablr  auilioriiy,  was 
Ippoacd  to  hafe  been  favoured  by  a  similar  escort,  for  uotbiug 
ever  been  Icantcd  toiieenung  ritlior  of  their  extraordinary  dia- 
1  appearances. 

"  Wull,  sincu  ibat  time  the  ro^m   bas  been  unlenanted.     The 
house  is  so  now,  fur  fmin  the  time  of  my  uneluV  death,  the  rats, 
bats,  and  oi\ls,  have  been  its  sole  occupants.'' 
"Uildt;»Uuy«d,sir?" 

"Goue  to  the  doga  twenty-two  years,  lliree  mouths,  and  elercn 
days  ago,  dating  from  this  muniiog  at  halfpa^^l  nine  o'clock.  1  'U 
(tell  you  how  it  came  lo  pass.  One  cTeuiug  afwr  dinner,  when  the 
wtuu  had  ctrculalcd  freely,  as  was  the  cD&tom,  only  ti>  be  mieceedcd 
by  lliudi-'L-anttrsijf  sterling  whiskey —tiiecunversaitoii  tunieil  upon 
U>e  haunted  cliambci',  strange  tales  were  tuttl  coneerrnng  it,  and 
ni}'Sleitiiu&  disajipearanceii  ijuoted.  One  of  ifaum  refeiTed  lo  the 
Lie  of  a  priest,  who  emlcavourcd  to  exorcise  (he  spiriL  He  had 
slept  in  the  bed  for  tviv  nighUi  unharmed,  by  having  prcvioii.sly 
si>riokled  the  sheets  copiuu^ly  niih  holy  water;  before  be  wiihdrctr 
for  rest  tbe  third  uight,  ihu  buiiackuopcr  had  changed  tlieui  lor  a 
pair  of  clean  one».  Tbe  priirst  kucw  nothing  whaicicruf  tht.'  fact; 
but,  relying  u|>on  the  eftiemy  of  the  waltr  previously  scattered, 
he  ilivested  himself  of  bis  canonicals  and  went  to  bed.  The  next 
moniijjg,  bis  TeslmenU  were  discovered  untouched,  but  the  holy 
biber  was  gone  for  ever.  Thi.s  sioiy  liad  be«--n  told  by  iny  uncle 
whilst  he  was  mixing  Ids  twenty -second  tumbler,  and  a  remark 
thai  ffll  Ironi  one  of  llie  company  relalivu  to  its  wild  character, 
soDoewtiat  nettled  bi&  dignity.  Hot  wurdb  ensued  ;  very  few  they 
Were  indeed,  but  they  jKiwessedihe  virtue  of  being  to  the  point; 
the  medialoi'S  in  all  such  cases  were  inim\n.Ua,UiV<f  ^a^U'::«\^''vv^^i^':' 
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■faipe  of  a  pair  c^  sav^handled,  bair-triggered  dnelliDg  [ristola. 
Ef-eiy  preliiiiniaiT  vas  speedilr  ananged,  and  as  tbe  belligereDta 
were  both  conadered  as  cnck  shots — thej  veie  instantly  propped 
np  vith  chain,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table  (for  thejr  were  too  fu 
gme  to  stand  erect',  the  seconds  withdrawing,  or  otherwise  hiding 
dieuselfes  behind  the  window  coitains,  or  beneath  the  table, 
whilst  the  two  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  making  targets  of  each 
other.  Now,  althonzh  mr  oncle  covld  take  the  onder  jaw  from  a 
swallow  on  the  wing,  before  his  breakfast,  with  a  pistol  bullet, 
wiih::at  her  knowled^ :  or  deprire  a  hare  of  its  whisker,  and  the 
grerfaoands  ax  its  tail,  at  any  distance  not  exceeding  fi^r  Tarda, 
and  his  opponent  was  considered  almost  equallr  sure,  yet  strange 
to  say,  they  fired  six  shots  each,  upon  the  erening  in  questioo, 
vithotn  any  other  result  than  the  damaging  of  the  hangings :  hat 
that  fault  it  was  afterwards  discorered  laT  in  the  ponch/'- 
'*  In  the  punch !  pray  ho'ie  was  that?'^ 

**  Why.  yon  see  their  bands  were  not  orersteady,  so  they  put  too 
much  water  to  it,  and  that  disconcerted  them,  or '  hedirelled  them,* 
as  Father  O'Roorke,  the  parish  priest,  said  in  his  sennon  upon  the 
subject,  the  following  Sunday.  Weil,  as  they  could  not  arrange  it 
at  all  that  night,  they  determined  to  have  another  turn  at  it  in  the 
lawn,  when  tbe  morning  broke.  In  order  that  neither  party  might 
be  inconrenieaced  at  the  appointed  time,  it  was  agreed  that  beds 
should  be  prepared  for  everj-  one  present  in  the  house.  Xotr  one 
of  the  company,  it  so  fell  out,  must  either  sit  up  all  night,  or  sleep 
in  the  liauuted  room,  so  they  were  for  casting  lots  to  find  out  upon 
whom  the  privilege  should  lighi.  Tbe  gentleman  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  row,  by  doubting  my  uncle's  veracitv,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  volunteered 
to  occupy  it,  and  iu  fact  insisted  upon  his  right.  Tbe  arrange- 
ment was  agreeable  to  every  one,  so  caudles  were  jirocurcd,  and  to 
bed  they  went. 

"  The  few  hours  between  four  o'clock  and  eight  of  a  November 
moiuiiig  were  not  long  in  passing  over,  and  iu  the  drawing-room 
at  tbe  appointed  hour  for  starting  forth,  some  half  dozen  were 
assembled,  my  respected  uncle  in  the  midst,  whilst  they  awaited 
in  silence  the  descent  of  the  party  for  whose  satisfaction  tiie  meet- 
ing was  convened.  A  httle  raw  brandy  was  taken  as  a  charm 
against  the  piercing  morning  air,  and  as  a  steadier  of  arms  and 
limbs,  but  the  hands  that  raised  the  glasses,  1  regret  to  say,  were 
Dot  of  the  least  wavering  description.  Half  an  hour  passed  over, 
and  as  be  bad  not  made  bis  appearance,  tno  gentlemen  wore 
despatched  to  bis  room  to  arouse  him,  whilst  a  vague  feur  of  some- 
thiug  wrong,  struggling  through  tbe  half-sobered  brains  of  the 
remaining  few,  tended  only  to  unnen'e  thein.  The  deputation 
relumed  in  a  short  time  with  the  intelli};ence  that  his  duor  was 
locked,  and  ibey  could  ueilher  gain  admission  nor  receive  an 
answer  to  their  oft-repealed  summons.  A  blank  fell  upon  the 
faces  ol'  every  one  present;  iny  uncle  ejaculated, '  Driscoll !  poor 
Driscoll ! '  and  rushed  wildly  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  entire 
body  of  shivering  early  risers.     He   knocked  long  and  loudly 
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at  the  door,  loolted  through  the  key-hole,  and  called  his  name,  on 
he  alone  could  call  it.  (He  had  a  powerful  voice;  the  electric 
telegraph  is  only  a  nothing  in  comparisoQ  to  it.  for  he  could 
be  hcjird  distinctly  across  a  county  on  a  cit;ur  dny.)  As  no  answer 
nas  returned,  they  held  a  &liort  coiisultaiion,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  my  onclu  struck  the  door  with  bis  clenched  hand ;  the  iron- 
bound  oaken  jambs  gave  way  nt  the  Utrrilic  blow,  falling  willi  a 
crash  into  the  centre  of  the  room-  They  entered;  searciied  the 
bed,  the  drawers,  the  chairs,  rapped  the  pictures  and  the  wains- 
cot, but  all  to  no  pur}iosc.  llierc  was  no  outlet,  and  the  key 
was  still  inside  of  the  faUen  door,  showing  that  bo  had  locked  him- 
self in.  CoDEtomatiou  fell  upou  tlie  party.  No  Driscoll  was 
there.  Tlicy  were  in  tlie  height  of  their  amazement,  when  a 
ratlling  noise,  followed  by  the  angry  mewing  of  a  cat,  startled 
their  ears,  and  added  to  tlieir  flight.  The  noise  was  in  uo  parti- 
cular direction  ;  uor  could  they  surmise  from  whence  il  proceeded. 
At  length  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  party  lighted  upon  a  pair  of  lop- 
boots,  known  to  hare  beea  worn  by  the  absentee  tiie  night  before. 
Tliey  lay  in  a  far  coruer.  Ha  advanced  to  Jill  them,  M'hun,  lo ! 
they  crumbled  into  ashes  at  his  touch,  and  from  their  ruin  a  hugo 
black  cat  darted  forth,  and  hissing  and  spitting,  sprang  through 
the  window,  witliout  having  oven  U-ft  a  mark  upon  llii:  glass,  aud 
was  immediately  lost  to  their  sight." 

'^And  the  missing  gentleman,"  asked  the  little  man;  ^what 
became  of  Him  ?" 

**  One  week  aAorwards,"  resumed  Riordan,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  a  coflln,  lilled  with  clay  from  the  garden,  and  the  ashes  led  by 
the  departed  boola,  was  conveyed  to  ilic  neighbouring  graveyard. 
A  hrad-^tone  wa^  soon  al'tcr  set  over  it  by  my  desponding  uncle, 
bearing  this  inscription: — 

'"Hic  JAC^^■ 

Mabtin  Dhiscoll, 

jEtatis  XLI.' 

The  stone  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  tlie  mystery  bas  never  been 

solved." 

**  Was  the  cat  ever  seen  again  ? "  asked  the  gaping  listener. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  that,"  returned  Hioidau ;  "  but 
you  must  promise  never  to  mcniiou  iL  Gentlemen,  can  I  rely 
upon  vou  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

*'  Decidedly." 

"  By  aU  means." 

"  Most  assuredly." 

Such  were  the  responses,  whIUt  the  quick  tnorement  of  his 
fingers  at  the  crowu  of  bis  head,  showed  tliut  invention  was  busy 
at  work. 

'*  Then  I  shall  depend  upon  your  secrecy  ;  for  I  should  never 
wish  thai  the  historians  could  lay  hold  upon  it.  My  uncle  M'as 
exceedingly  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sporting,  and,  in  going  out  one 
cold  raw  morning,  with  his  gun  under  hh  arm,  his  bands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  favourite  setter,  Dijiah,  at  his  UunU  i,v.V\^  u(»v:^  c^^. 
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the  dog  dry  and  clusQ  to  Uie  ground,  that  or  llie  master  red^  a«d 
bearing  cvtry  appearance  of  having  licen  picVlcfl  in  saltpeire),  Iw 
had  t"ccu!iion  ty  pass  through  ihe  churchyard,  whcr«  all  Llitit  ooaM 
be  fuuiul  <if  DrUctitl  or  hiK  boots  hail  been  deposited.  As  bo 
Wftikod  along  whi  Jing,  he  was  surprisod  lo  sec  Dinah  start  forwaid, 
and  luakt)  a  dead  set  at  hi.s  lAd  aiilai^onisl's  lOIubstou'^  *  JJallu!* 
amid  he  to  liimscif;  'what's  up  hurc  ?  It  must  be  Komctfaiiis 
gamy,  for  that  dog  never  stops  at  anything  of  less  consequeoc« 
than  a  grouse  ur  a  phtrasaut.'  So  he  looked  carefully  lo  the  prim* 
ing  of  his  piece,  and  moved  noiselessly  forward.  At  the  sane 
instant  np  sprang  a  huge  black  cat  upon  the  slone,  and,  luuktog 
him  sirniijht  in  the  face,  began  leisurely  licking  her  lips,  as  if  tbtt 
cared  nothing  at  all  about  him.  'Here's  for  you,  ray  bcattly,' 
Hys  he;  'your  skin  will  jui^t  make  uie  a  smokinj^-cap.*  Bang 
vent  the  gmi^  within  three  yards  of  her.  'Mew,*  says  the 
oat;  hut  the  devil  a  stir  she  stirred,  but  sat  as  before,  licking  her 
paw,  and  cleaning  her  face,  ha  if  noiliing  at  all  hud  happoncd. 
'Bad  luck  to  you,'  nays  he,  for  I  must  coiifttM  that  he  used  lo 
curse  heliiues.  '  Bad  luck  to  vou,  you  black- hiok ing  ihicf  of  tbe 
world,  is  it  defying  mc  you  are!'  *  Mev  !'  savs  the  cat,  as  she  com- 
menced (Hckingh  her  leet  with  her  hind  foot,  and  winking  ai  hiio 
for  the  barc  life,  as  macb  as  to  say.  'What  a  gommogMe  yon  musi 
be  tu  think  of  taking  me  down  !'  Well,  ho  primed  again  and 
iilappcd  al  her;  but  all  she  did  was  to  clap  her  paw  upon  one  of 
the  lihot  tliut  struck  the  stone,  aud  began  playing  with  it  like  a 
kitten.  So  he  scratched  his  head,  and  looked— just  as  50a  are 
looking  now." 

"Eh? — I !  how  !  how  am  I  r — I  mean — how  did  be  look  r" 
**  Oh,  jusi  as  if  he  could  not  make  it  ont  by  hook  or  by  crook — 
so  he  took  u  hold  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  aud  says  be,  *  If  tfaft 
shot  won't  do,  I'll  tiy  what  effect  the  stock  will  have.'  L'p  Ue 
swung  it — »nd  down  it  came  npon  the  caL  You  remember  what  I 
told  vou  of  Mick  Delany?" 
"Oh,  perfectly." 

**  Then  you  know  he  had  not  a  weak  arm,  when  he  could  uxe 
him  for  a  kippecn." 
"  Of  course  not." 

**  Then  you  won't  be  surpriited  when  I  tell  you  that  he  nnwbad 
(he  gun  into  little  pieces,  and  knocked  a  trianglu  out  of  Ui*  COtaiC 
of  the  t«mb-stone»  a  foot  and  a  half  square.'' 
'*  Triangle — square— eh,  what  ?" 
"  A  fact,  I  assure  yon ;  the  fragment  is  Mill  preferred  in  Knoclc- 
uagoully  cliapcl,  and  shown  to  the  curious  at  sixpence  a  head.** 
**Bnttlie  cat?" 

**  Oh,  tbe  cat  cared  no  more  for  the  blow,  than  Fin>ma-coo1  did 
for  the  finger  stimc;  but  wii^gcd  her  tail,  and  poinled  with  herrij 
paw  tu  llie  piece  knocked  uff,  and  then  vanished.** 
•*  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?" 
**Ouly  lo  show  him  that  he  had  spoilt  the  epitaph ;  so  homo  be 
went  and  fell  sick.  When  the  duciur  came  he  prooonnced  his 
csiie  tu  be  one  of  violent  delirium." 
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«  From  fewr  ?" 

"  No,  from  nhiiltcy  ; — but  strange  lo  say  Tic  always  ihonght  that 
cat  was  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  until  be  died." 

"  Did  lie  die  then  ?" 

"  No,  he  lived  for  ihirty-^ix  hours,  and  went  off  like  an  infant 
going  to  slci(|> ;  ihc  last  words  he  uttered  were, '  Poor  puss-y,  what  a 
■lupid  thing  Tou  are,'  all  the  while  nibbing  down  a  corner  of  thu 
blanket,  as  if  he  was  playing  with  a  killen." 

The  uproarious  hurst  of  laugliter  that  bailed  the  conchit^ion  of 
ihe  story,  astounded  the  little  man,  who  saw  at  once  tliat  he  had 
been  slianiefully  bamboozled.  lie  jumped  to  his  feet  bursting  with 
indignation,  looked  at  lliorduji  as  if  he  would  piilrerizo  him,  bad 
he  only  the  power,  and  without  a  word  or  adieu,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Good  gracioofi,  Riordan,"  cried  Lomcr,  the  tears  in  his  eyes 
from  laughing,  "  what  iuducctl  you  to  spin  such  a  yam  ?" 

"  Heaven  bless  your  he-trt,  man,  T  knew  the  fellow  well  ;  his 
power  of  suction  in  the  way  uf  general  belief  is  amazing,  ho  'd 
swallow  a  crocodile,  scales  and  all,  and  sleep  well  after  it:  ihal  is 
by  no  means  the  first  dose  I  have  ndminislered  to  him." 

"  Who  is  he  i  What  is  he  i  lie  canuot  surely  be  one  of  us  ?  '* 
were  the  various  questions  requiring  speedy  answers. 

"  Well,  as  to  who  ho  in  !  he  it;  what  you  ecc.  As  to  whathe  is  } 
he  is  the  tion  o(  a  ^n-tack  luamifactuvcr ;  but  he  is  by  no  nie:ins  a 
commercial  man.  He  comes  into  ilic  country  half  yearly  tn  collect 
his  father's  accounts,  and  hence  his  admission  into  a.  commercial 
room." 

"  Are  bis  brothers  all  fools  like  himself  i" 

"  He  ucrtr  had  any — bis  mother — Hcaren  reward  her  for  the 
deed,— went  to  sleep  under  a  grassy  counlerpane  after  she  had 
brouf^ht  him  into  the  world,  llut  it  is  my  bedtiino.  I  must  say 
good  night  to  you  all,  gRutloinon." 

We  M)on  followed  hia  example,  and  adjourned  to  our  respective 
chambers,  Lo  think,  if  we  chose,  upon  the  haunted  room,  or  woo 
the  embraces  of  the  drowsy  god.  The  latter  choice  was  mine, 
and  my  senses  H'ere  soon  enveloped  in  the  soothing  woof  of 
obliviun. 
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HAPS  AND  MISHAPS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 
By  Obace  GnEENnooD. 


CBAi>l'Blt   XI. 

Tor  Catacomm.— Tomb  or  Ckcilia  Mftixla. — Athas  Wat. — Batiis  or 
Oabacaixa.  — CoLuUHAitiA.  —  Cai'itol.  — ViA  Sacba.  —  St.  Peixb's. — 
Statce«. — SwTi>K  CiiAi'Ki,.  —  HwH  Ma8». — TiiE  Pope.  —  Astect  off 
TRK   Cmr.  —  Op  tub  PEni-LE.  —  Peabasts.  —  Bsooabs.  —  Souwebs.  — 

l*Kli:6TK. 

We  descended  into  tlic  catacombs  by  the  usual  entrance  at  the 
Chinch  of  San  Sebastiano.  These  subterranean  refugw  of  the 
cnrly  Christians  are  indeed  very  melancholy,  diBiijiiI,  awful  places. 
We  uere  conducted  by  a  diriy  and  miserable  Franciscan  friar, 
looking,  in  the  coarse  browu  dress  of  hiis  order,  as  though  he  had 
burrutvud  foi*  a  lifetime  in  tbobu  low,  dark  passages.  Each  of  ue 
tore  a  torch,  yet  nex'er  vcbtured  to  diverge  from  the  way  t;iken  by 
out'  gtiide,  or  to  fall  more  tliau  a  yard  or  two  behind  hint.  lie  led 
us  tJirougb  a  gloomy  and  bewilderinj;  labyrinth,  vault  aflcr  vault, 

Eassagc  opening  on  passage,  chill  clmmbers  of  death,  iutermioable 
alU  of  uight,  where  our  torches  secmf^d  to  struggle  with  the 
heavy  air,  and  to  ca^i  fuini  and  fearful  gleams  into  the  profound 
depths  of  that  ancient  darkness.  He  showed  ns  chapels  and  mde 
shrines,  acid  everywhere  sepulchres,  hollowed  from  the  soft  rock. 
Since  the  Christianisation  of  Home,  most  of  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  who  peritihed  here  have  been  removed  to  less  huuible 
tombs  in  the  chnrchcs.  Many  are  kept  in  costly  cabinets  and 
shrines  as  precious  and  holy  relics.  1  shall  never  forget  a  group 
of  graves  pointed  out  to  me  in  one  of  the  chiinels — they  wero 
those  of  a  fatlier,  mother,  and  two  cliildren.  1  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, "  Merciful  Heaven!  what  a  place  for  children!"  Poor 
lambs!  what  wonder  that  they  would  not  stay  in  this  chill  and 
sunless  abode,  but  soon  songlit  the  "green  |ia&line»"  and  the 
"still  Wiil*;rs"  of  ihu  Goud  Shuplierd.  Perhaps,  when  ibey  were 
first  brought  here,  they  wondered  and  questioned  why  the  morning 
was  so  long  in  coming;  perhaps,  wlien  tliey  were  dying,  they  cried 
piteously  foe  the  sunshine,  the  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  grass. 
Pertiaps  they  died  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  mother  only  knew 
when  the  cheiiib  soul  had  escaped  from  its  double  prison-house, 
and  ascended  to  the  upper  bnglitness,  by  feeliug  the  little  body 
grow  stiff  and  cold  against  her  ilesohito  bosom. 

As  1  said,  these  graves  have  been  rifled,  and  the  bones  of  tlie 
fmlhful  Christians  and  the  sacred  vessels  which  held  tlic  blood  of 
martyrdom,  and  stood  in  little  niches  near  tlicse  graves,  have  been 
borne  away  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  while  tJ>e  names  rudely 
carved  on  these  stones  have  been  enrolled  among  the  holiest  saints 
of  the  Church.     But  who  shall  collect  and  enshrine  tlie  bones 
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[lyitig  in  llie  secret  dungeons  and  towers  of  tbe  Inquiwtion  ?  What 
boki  and  pious  hand  cuuld  UiurQ  have  caufiht  and  treasured  the 
tlood  which  dripped  from  the  wheel,  or  splashrd  af;.-iiiist  the  wall* 
of  the  otiblieliesi'  When  shall  the  saints,  who  there  sulTercd  in 
secret  and  died  in  cxtreniesl  an)<uiRh,  rect-ivt-  their  canonization  ? 

We  drove  past  that  proud  tomb  whii-h  has  lifted  tin;  sinj^lt-  name 
of  a  ffomaa,  amid  the  storms  of  centuries,  above  the  destniciion  of 
empires  and  the  conviiUiona  of  a  thousand  wars.  Little  could 
Cecilia  Mctclla  have  dreamed  that  the  inscription  on  the  tomb, 
raised  by  "  love,  or  pride,"  above  her  du»t,  would  stand  out  clear 
wh«n  tlie  language  in  which  it  was  written  bad  been  silenced  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  —  that  the  tomb  itwlf  would  remain 
unlevv|]t:d,  almoi*t  unbroken,  whrn  Rome  had  been  long  bowed  in 
ruin  —when  the  smiling  country  about  her  had  become  u  wild  waste 
— when  her  race  had  sunken  away  out  of  all  remembrance  of  the 
glory  and  power  which  once  dazzled  and  ruled  the  world. 

We  also  drove  along  the  lomb-bordercd  Appian  Way,  where 
some  recent  excavations  let  us  down  several  feet,  on  to  the  very 
Stones  over  which  the  chariuts  of  Roman  conquerors  once  rolled, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Knipire  and  llie  Consulate  oAca  swept,  in  all 
the  splendid  pomp  and  insolent  pride  of  victor)'.  Thick,  on  cither 
side,  stood  broken  and  mouldering  tombs,  and  the  blAck,  tottering 
walls  of  houses — everywhere  dead  desolation  and  decay.  Look- 
ing off  to  the  left,  the  eye  grew  weart'  in  following  miles  on  luiles 
of  ruined  aqueducts.  Amid  the  destruction  arouud,  you  woudor 
lo  sec  so  much  of  these  grand  works  yet  standing,  and  yon  almost 
expect  to  see  them  go  down  before  your  .sight,  arch  after  arch. 

The  grotto  over  the  fountain  of  Egcria  is  an  interesting  bit  of 
ruin,  though  stripped  of  its  ricli  marbles,  and  everyway  dilapi- 
dated. Of  the  Temple  of  Hacchns  there  remains  enough  to  sug- 
gest a  faint  vision  oi  pillared  and  sculptured  beauty.  But  what  a 
wilderness  of  ruin  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla !  The  longer  you 
wander  among  these  stupendous  rcniiiins.  the  more  you  are  amazed 
by  the  conceplinuH  they  give  one  of  iho  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
those  vast  temples  of  pleasure,  in  which  the  Romans  revelled  lika 
gods,  and  in  whose  voluptuous  atmuspIiLTO  Rome's  destruction 
ripened. 

Tlie  lofly  dome  of  the  Pantheon  opens  towards  heaven  in  almost 
its  first  grandeur,  defying  the  devastations  of  lime.  Its  lieautiful 
pavement  seems  yet  litllc  worn  by  the  tread  of  unnumbered  gene- 
rations, and  the  inajeslic  pillars  of  lis  portico  bear  up  grandly 
under  the  weight  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries.  The  attempt 
to  Christianise  the  Pantheon  and  like  places  in  Rome,  by  the 
introduction  of  altars  and  shrines,  glaring  pictures  and  bedizened 
statues  of  saints,  has,  in  my  uptuiou.  signally  failed.  Their  cha- 
racter remains  sternly  and  obstinately  Pagan.  The  ghosts  of  the 
dead  deities  flit  around  them  still.  They  are  for  ever  haunted 
by  the  sensuous,  voluptuous,  imperioas,  magnificent  old  Roman 
spirit.  Amid  the  stern  simplicity  of  these  sublime  ruins,  the  taste 
involuntarily  resents  the  accessories  and  parades  of  the  theatrical 
Catholic  worship,  as  it  might  some  mousViouft  uu&\n«3)\ai«a.  '^n- 
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poetry  or  art.  Even  tbe  crosses  and  shrines  in  tbe  Coliaem 
seem  but  pioiis  impertiDencies  and  tbe  arrogant  triampbiDg  irf 
a  ne^r  faith ;  and  I  own  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  see  tbe  dimim- 
tive  soldiers  and  effemiDate  priests  of  to-day  in  the  Forum,  or  the 
mined  temples  of  the  old  heroes  and  divinities,  without  a  desire  to 
have  them  swept  an-ay,  and  their  places  filled  by  stalwart  followen 
of  Mars  and  manly  worshippers  of  Jove. 

Among  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Rome  are  the  Colma- 
baria,  on  the  Appian  Way.  These  snbterranean  tombs  are  so 
called  from  their  consisting  of  tier  on  tier  of  niches,  like  pigeon- 
holes, where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  stored — some  in  cTaa«e 
nms,  but  most  in  ronnd  earthen  receptacles,  with  covers,  very 
like  prescn'C  pots  or  ptcklc  jars.  You  can  thrust  your  band  into 
almost  any  one  of  these,  and  hnng  it  up  full  of  the  ashes  and 
bony  fragments  of  somebody,  or  something.  In  these  economical, 
gregarious  sepulchres,  were  deposited  all  that  stood  fire  of  the 
slaves  and  inferior  o£Bcers  of  the  imperial  and  princely  bouses. 
Over  eveni'  niche  is  an  inscription,  and  beside  many  of  the  urns 
and  jars  a  lamp  and  a  small  vessel  for  containing  wine. 

The  grandest  view  I  have  yet  had  of  the  city  and  suironndiDg 
country  was  from  the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  There  it  lay  beneaUi 
me,  in  one  vast,  magnificent  circle.  Rome !  Rome !  the  fact  (hat 
I  am  indeed  in  its  midst,  which  seems  to  come  to  and  pass  fron 
my  mind  in  a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow  of  realisation,  broke  upon  me 
then  almost  overpoweringly. 

"  No  more  the  dream,  the  longing — 

Tlie  pilgrim  strays  at  last 
Amid  thy  haunted  temples. 

Thou  city  of  the  past. 
Whose  eafjiea  once  made  darkness 

Where'er  their  wings  unfurled — 
Whose  seven  hills  propped  a  glory 

That  domed  the  ancient  world." 

I  wrote  these  lines  some  time  last  year  for  another,  little 
dreaming  what  a  few  months  would  bring  forth  for  me.     Almost 

firophetic  they  seemed  when  I  stood  on  that  high  tower,  and 
ooked  down  on  those  seven  hills,  on  the  yellow  Tiber,  on  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  on  the  Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  the  noble  arches 
of  Constantine,  Titus,  and  Septimius  Severus — on  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  the  temples  about  the  Forum,  and  the  dark  mass  of 
crumbling  masonry,  of  undistinguishable  fragments  of  columns, 
arches,  and  vaults,  called,  as  though  in  bitter  mockery  of  greatness, 
the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars.  With  these  mingled,  yet  for  ever  dis- 
tinct, was  modem  Rome,  headed  by  that  consecrated  wonder  and 
splendour  of  the  world,  St.  Peter's.  Out  beyond  tlie  city  walls 
our  eager  gaze  was  directed  to  plains,  and  mcmntains,  and  ancient 
places,  whose  names  were  familiar  as  school-house  words — Latinm, 
Ktruria,  the  Camp  of  Hannibal,  the  Sabine  Hills,  the  Alban 
Mount,  Frascati,  Tusculum,  and,  far  away  over  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  TivoH.  But  I  soon  turned  from  the  distant  to  the  near, 
4Qd  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  down  upon  the  Fonim  and  tho 
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ColiMiim,  once  the  point  of  the  highest  architectural  splendour 
Uie  world  could  boasu  Sor>n  fi'om  those  glorionB  rragmentd  and 
cuIoKSil  intimations  my  raind  sriisped  large  conceptions  of  lioine*6 
pmudcst  limes,  'llie  broken  archeR  o(  tlje  Colibrlim  &eeii;cd  to 
fill  out  ttgain.  and  the  rast  amphitheatre  to  inclose  llJi  slioutiDg 
thoiiR.inds.  The  fallen  and  buried  cohimiis  about  the  t'oruni  arose 
from  the  dust,  and  ranged  tltemsclves  in  their  old  acrusioined 
places.  FrieslK  and  vestals  ininisl<.'red  at  acidpliired  niLirs,  ro 
which  the  long-biiiiirhed  deitiett  hati  dcKCt'iidcd.  Thr.-  ivarlike 
brothers  snt  cnrbin^  tlicir  fierce  steeds—  Vesta  in  her  white  purity, 
and  Minerva  in  the  calm  nifyesly  of  wisdom,  stood  npiin  before 
their  irorfhippers,  and  Jupiter  sat  ftublime  in  his  ancieiU  temple. 

And  the  host  of  the  histoiical  recollecliona  of  Home  —  the 
mcmoHos  of  battles,  nnd  triumphs,  nnd  sieges,  and  revnhitions, 
— how  ihey  stormed  upon  the  heart !  Scenes  iu  the  victorious, 
disastrous,  splendid,  ntid  ^Miilty  reikis  of  her  um{)erors,  t^iu  count- 
less tmnnlts  and  insnrrcclions  of  her  republics  Beemed  to  pass 
before  me.  1  »aw  the  i-'orum  iiotr  surging  with  an  ansvinbh-d 
populace,  excited  to  frcuzy  by  the  words  of  poine  powerful  orator, 
nnn'  brilliant  with  some  sacred  festivjil,  now  gorgeous  with  the 
(riinnpbiit  course  of  an  army  returned  from  foreign  conqtieftK,  the 
victorious  li^arler  standing,  laurel-crownod,  in  his  chariot,  folloned 
by  captives  in  chains,  and  slaves  bearing  s^mI  ;  and  now  1  beheld 
it  overrun  with  burburisn  hordes,  slaying,  pillaging,  and  deslroy- 
iog,  till  the  night  closed  iti  blood  and  flaino. 

Oter  that  Via  Sacra,  how  many  of  those  whom  the  world  counts 
among  her  immortals  have  walked  ! — Hoiacc,  and  Virgil,  and 
Cicero,  and  Catullus,  and  Brutus,  and  Ca-tar,  and  Murk  Auiuiiy, 
aud  Caio,  and  Coriolonns,  and,  it  may  be,  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  "  chaste  1-wretia "  nui*l  liare  trod  those  stones,  nnd 
Umius's  heroic  Portia,  the  "  noble  Volumnia,^'  llio  liigb-soulod 
Cornelia,  and  the  hapless  Virginia.  The  stern  Virginius  passed 
here  daily,  and  near  by  he  struck  down  a  base  tyrant  throogh  the 
tender  heart  of  bis  child— surely  the  graitdcitt  sacrifice  to  fTvedom 
and  virtue  in  the  annals  of  time. 

NoTemtwr  M. 

The  outiide  tiom-  of  St,  Peter's  disappointed  mc,  as  it  does 
almost  evcrr  one ;  the  great  number  aou  enorrDous  size  of  the 
columns  which  compose  the  grand  colonnade  iu  front,  and  the 
admirable  proportions  of  the  building  it<ie1f,  having  to  tho  eye  a 
strangely  rliminUhing  efftxt.  But  the  Gr»t  full  viewof  the  interior 
struck  a  glorious  picture  upon  my  mitid,  which  all  the  wav<.'fl  of 
time  can  never  wash  away — which,  it  seems  to  mc,  even  tlic  light 
of  the  unsetting  sun  of  eternity  cannot  fade.  That  moment  is 
stamped  into  my  soul  with  those  in  which  I  Stvsl  beheld  Niagara 
and  tho  Coliseiun. 

St.  Peter's  is  not  alone  grand,  beautiful,  and  vast — it  is  nbso- 
Intcly  sublime;  you  feel  :iwe-slaick,  utterly  overwhelmed,  by  its 
immensity,  its  incompnrublr  slupriidoa-saess,  Were  it  not  for  the 
general  harmony  of  ^tyle  nnd  just  projNjrtion,  it  would  seem  not  a. 
single  gigantic  Btniclure,  but  u  muss  of  Goni^Teig&\&&  ua&  ^q\^%m- 
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crated  buildings,  all  conRtituting  a  Tast  accumulation  of  the  splenj 
donrs  of  art  and  the  wonders  of  arch ilecture— the  piled  oflTcrings 
the  pride  and  piety  of  uiauy  ages  and  nations,  the  mighty  typfl' 
and  temple  of  a  world's  worship,  lowering  towards  God. 

Itwere  far  from  inipofsible  for  good  Protestants  to  feel  derolionAl 
at  St.  Peter's;  for,  though  lighter  and  less  gorgeous  than  uioM 
Catholic  cathedrals,  its  silliness  and  vastncss  are  profoundly  im- 
pressive, and  among  its  countless  shrinefi,  statues,  aud  pictures, 
there  arc  comparatively  few  objects  offensive  to  our  taste,  nu- 
derstnndin^,  and  common  sense.  My  eye  was  most  revolted  by  H 
the  stiff  bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter,  silting  bolt  upright,  key  io  fl 
hand  and  foot  ex.lcndcd,  to  receive  the  pious  homage  of  the 
people.  This  miserable  production  has  loug  been  the  particular 
object  of  popular  worship — the  lip  service  of  millions  of  the  de- 
vout has  repeatedly  worn  away  the  solid  metal,  and  tlic  holv  saint 
has  been  at  least  ihrice  ro-tocd.  The  best  of  the  joke  to  a  licTctic 
is,  that  it  is  not  St.  Peter  at  all,  but  an  old  and  very  ugly  statue  of 
Jove,  enhatoed,  and  simply  grasping  a  key  instead  of  a  boll. 

The  works  of  Bernini  and  his  disciples,  marked  as  they  nearly 
all  arc  by  the  wild  extravagance  and  boisterous  strength  with 
which  this  master  seemed  to  boil  over — busbv-headed  saints,  who 
look  as  though  they  had  jufit  ntigbted  from  riding  tm  a  whirlwind  ^ 
and  direciing  a  storm — iingels  in  such  a  state  of  dishevelled  dis-  ^ 
composure,  with  their  drapery  iu  such  a  crazy  flutter  of  breezy 
folds,  and  their  very  wing  ft-athcrs  bo  on  end,  you  could  almost 
believe  them  just  escaped  from  some  celestial  insano  asylom— 
these  arc  simply  detestable. 

There  are  here  a  few  monumental  works  by  Tliorwaldsen  and 
Cnuova,  which  go  far  to  make  you  forget  these  sculptured  abomi-  ^ 
nations.     Many  figures,  originally  fine,  are  utterly  spoiled  by  an  fl 
atrocious  addition  of  draperj'.  consisting  of  sheets  of  tin,  painted 
iu  vile  imitaliim  i)f  marble.    The  modesty  of  Holy  Mother  Church  ^ 
has  evidently  had  an  alarming  outbreak  of  late  years,  in  tlie  direc*  ^| 
tion  of  art.    Scarce  a  gleam  of  a  saintly  leg  or  an  angelic  bosom  ^ 
ifl  now  permitted  to  shock  the  pure  eyes  of  the  devout ;  but  ligures 
poetic  and  allegorical — muses,  seraphs,  and  the  larger-sized  choritba 
— arc  henceforth  to  Iks  muffled  up  and  wound  about  in  this  un- 
(jraceful  and  uncomfortable  manner.    "  Honi  soi  qui  maJ  y  petue^ 
O  saintly  nuns  and  holy  fathers  ! 

It  is  really  a  great  and  memorable  thing  to  stand  under  the 
grand  dome  and  look  up,  up,  to  the  far  shining  of  the  pictured 
glory  and  mystery  of  the  Godhead.  The  splendour  of  tboee 
wondrous  mosaics,  and  all  the  elaborate  beauty  of  the  Rurroundinf; 
omanienls,  seem  to  strike  down  upon  you,  and  dazzle  you  like  the 
sun  at  noonday. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving,  alter  that  6rst  vtsit,  the  sound  of  an 
organ  came  firom  one  of  thu  chapel«  nearest  the  altar,  and  rolled 
down  the  magnificent  nave,  roimded,  solemn,  and  sweet.  The 
melodious  flood  seemed  to  swell  about  us,  sensibly,  aliriost  visibly 
—to  lift  us  off  onr  fc(;i  and  bear  uh  forth. 

Since  seeing  St.  Peter's,  all  other  churches  sewn  to  hare  sunk 
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~awny  out  nf  sight.  I  never  go  lo  any  other,  except  to  heac  fiiio 
inuiiic,  sec  some  pnrticnlar  work  of  arCf  or  viliiess  some  imposing 
ceremouj-.  Yeslcrday  we  «iw  iho  Vopc  jwrform  high  mans  nt  ihe 
Si&tino  chapel  in  the  Valican-  llete  the  music  was  grand,  and  the 
ceremonies  very  TDagnificeiit,  though  somewhat  nieuiiiiij^Iess  to  a 
heretic.  Into  that  portion  of  Lhe  chapd  where  we  ftat  no  spectators 
an-,  admitted,  unless  drL>i>£ed  eulirely  iu  black.  The  ladies  must 
wear  hiacli  rcilft  thrown  over  tht-ir  liead«,  withotit  bonnets;  atiil  for 
gentU-nicn,  a  dress  coal  is  as  indispensable  as  at  the  opora.  A 
gildtd  optni-work  Bcreeo  separates  this  part  from  that  in  which  are 
the  altar  and  papal  throne.  When  we  entLTcd.lhe  Pope  wa.s  seated 
on  the  latter,  under  the  canopy  of  purple  and  gold,  in  bin  resplen- 
dent sacerdotal  rohcs,  with  his  towering  milrc  on  hi.s  head,  and  with 
lii^  red-robed  cardinals  about  hiui.  The  blaze  of  silver  and  gold 
at  lhe  illuininatc<l  altar,  breaking  through  wreathing  ctouds  of 
inceoBe — the  frescoed  rotif  antt  walls,  where  the  gigantic  gi;nius  of 
Michael  Angclo  stands  forth  supernal  in  majesty  and  ]>ower— lliu 
magnificent  costume  of  the  cardinals,  and  other  high-church  dig- 
nitaries— the  striking  antique  costume  of  the  Swiss  guards,  the 
fjleam  of  their  helmets  am)  halberds — all  constituted  a  scene  pecu 
iar  and  splendid,  if  not  to  us  religiously  iuipreettiire. 

In  Rome,  the  "  sacred  elements"  are  removed  from  church  to 
church,  and  chapel  to  chapel,  every  forty-eight  hour*.  Tlii*  was 
Iho  occasion  nf  their  being  removed  from  the  tiisliuc  lo  llic  Pauline 
chnpel,  which  in  also  in  the  Vatican. 

'J'he  Pope  did  not  olBciate  constantly  at  the  altar,  but  sat  most 
of  the  time  on  his  throne  ;  and  whitncver  he  rose  to  take  part  per- 
sonally in  Oio  ceremonies,  witcncvcr  his  soA-ioned  v(>!ce  was  heard 
in  prayer,  or  his  palcnial  hands  extended  in  beuedictiun,  all  the 
faitliful  dropped  on  their  knees,  tlio  Sni&s  guard  going  down  with 
a  resounding  clang  of  arms. 

At  It-ngtb  tlie  procession  formed.  A  small  canopy  of  white  silk 
and  silver,  very  like  the  slate  umbrella  of  a  Chinese  uiaddarin,  was 
held  over  the  head  of  Hix  Holiness,  and  with  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  guards,  before,  around,  and  behind  him,  be  walked  from  the 
Itar  tu  the  first  door  of  the  chapel,  where  a  lurge  canopy  of  white 
ilk  and  silver  received  him,  and  waa  borne  over  him  the  remainder 
of  the  way  to  the  Pauline  chapel-  I  had  a  very  near  view  of  the 
sovereign  I'ontiff,  as  he  passed  slowly  forth,  praying  audibly  and 
apparently  earnestly,  and  also  as  he  returned,  in  le&s  state  and  at 
a  muclt  less  solemn  pace.  I  like  the  papal  countenance;  it  may 
be  wanting  iu  strength,  but  it  is  beauliinl  in  shape  aud  feature. 
Olid  remarkably  giMitle  and  meek  in  expression. 

The  Pope  is  rather  stout,  yet  by  no  means  gross— be  looks 
healihfu),  but  a  little  indolent. 

In  strong  contrast  to  hiui  was  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  real  force 
and  brain  of  the  present  government,  who  walked  a  little  in 
advance  of  His  Uolints-s,  an<l  showed  for  what  hu  is— a  proud, 
subtle,  ambitious,  unscrupulous  spirit.  His  lips  moved  mecliaui- 
cally,  but  little  prayed  his  dark,  restless,  sinister  eyes. 

We  aflerwardi  vi»ited  Uie  chapel  iu  which  the  &acnLmn\k\  SaaA. 
Vol.  XXXVI.  ia  a 


bocD  deposited  witli  such  pomp  and  circunistance,  and  found  it  as 
brilliant  as  rich  maibtes,  gold,  and  silver,  and  wax  tigtils  innumeni- 
ble  could  make  it. 

From  ibmcc  we  drove  to  tbe  Catacombs,  the  dark  subterraneao 
source  of  that  mighty  spiritual  de-spo(ii«m  which  hum  suhrened 
empires  and  exterminated  religions,  but  n-hoec  power  and  glorj 
hare  declined,  and  are  decliDiiig  fast,  and  whoso  sanctity  bofl 
become  an  idle  fable,  at  which,  0|)enly  or  aocrctly,  ilic  world 
laughs. 

Modem  Rome  is  the  most  singular  mfUinge  of  the  grand  and 
poor,  of  splendour  and  squalor,  imaginable.  Tlie  sirecta  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  but  raanv  of  tlieiu  lined  by  lowering  old  palaces, 
and  leading  into  noble  piazzaii.  There  arc  open  squares,  con- 
taining, atjuost  invariablvf  fouutaius  beautiful  or  grotesque,  aud 
tboite  most  sombre  yet  picturesque  and  imposing  of  monuments, 
Kgj'pliaQ  obelisks.  The  general  aspect  of  the  citr,  as  seen  from  a 
height,  is  of  a  dark  gray— a  strong  contrast,  iutfued,  to  IriB-hucd 
Genoa.  1  have  as  yet  remarked  no  fantastic -looking  buildings, 
painted  in  liuhl,  brillinnt  colours,  or  with  frescoed  outer  walls. 
All  respectable  dwelling  houses  are  built  on  a  large  and  lolly  H^le, 
with  tbe  best  suites  of  apartments  astonishingly  high  up,  and  the 
entrance  halls  chill,  dreary,  and  prison -like. 

Tbe  Romans  of  rank  aud  fortune  are  singularly  handsome.  You 
sec  little  in  their  dress  to  distinguish  them  fmm  the  English  or 
French  resident  here,  but  unerringly  recognise  thera  by  their  pale, 
olive  complexion,  their  shining  black  hair,  and  large,  magnificent 
eyes — not  the  quick,  fiery,  sparkling  eyes  that  flash  lightning-like 
upon  you  in  southern  France,  but  those  of  full-orbed  yet  chaotic 
thought,  of  slumberous  passion,  dreamy  and  soft;  eyes  which  do 
not  strike  off  your  gaze  from  their  bright  surface,  yel  are  nttcrly 
unfathomable,  and  into  which  you  can  look  down  to  depth  on  depth 
of  mystery  aud  darkness. 

The  common  people  arc  gayer  in  manner,  and  yon  sometinMC 
remark  among  them  forms  and  faces  of  striking  beauty.  I  regret 
to  sav  that  the  ]>)cturcsquc  national  costume  of  this  claas  seeias 
rapidly  going  out,  at  least  in  the  large  towns.  I  have  .seen  com- 
paratively few  women  in  the  distinctive  Roman  dress,  and  most  of 
these  are  old  and  ugly,  holding  on  vith  the  deadly  tenacity  of  age 
to  things  of  the  past — alas  !  1  fenr  a  Partington-like  resistance  lo 
the  onward  sweep  of  French  fashions  and  Manchester  prints.  I 
sometimes  see  in  the  streets  nvortiadina  from  .^Ibano  in  a  brilliant 
dress  of  red  and  white;  or  out  oo  the  Camnagna  a  shepherd  bo}*, 
clad  in  a  regular  John  the  Baptist  kilt  of  sheepskin,  who  really 
look  as  though  they  had  just  stepptHl  out  of  a  pigture. 

They  are  fur  finer  and  uiure  iuteliigent  looking  ttinn  the  Irish 
peasaots — their  dwellings  arc  better,  and  with  pleoiianter  and  moro 
poetic  surroundiugH.  But  the  ol\-told  truth  must  be  repeated- 
there  is  not  in  the  civilised  world  a  people  of  more  careless  aad 
uncleanly  habits.  In  all  the  towns  we  have  yet  i-isilcd,  in  the  b«BC 
Eireuts,  aloug  the  public  walks,  about  tbe  palaces  aud  churches, 
we  inoei  disgusting  litih  and  vilo  stenches  enough  to  breed  a  pesci- 
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lencc  which  might  scourgo  tlio  vorld.  After  a  little  observation  of 
what  manner  of  Urc8  the  common  people  lead,  you  little  woixlcr 
that,  for  all  llieir  delicious  climate,  they  are  seldom  healthful  in 
appearance.  Vou  see  very  few  with  the  rich,  kindling,  sun-tissed 
cuiu]ilexiou  which  painters  aud  poeti>  givv  them ;  ueaily  all  ttteir 
faces  ore  colourless,  and  some  are  sallow  to  the  last  degree.  Tbo 
children  are  uaually  niiscrablv  pale  and  thin.  I  have  seen  poor 
babes  tightly  swaddled,  as  all  infnnta  are  here,  lying  on  the  ground 
or  carried  stifBy  in  their  mothers*  arms,  like  blocks  of  wood,  whose 
greiit  patient  eyes  looked  out  of  black  t^hndowfl,  and  whose  com- 
plexions were  of  a  faint  pea  green.  Yet  among  this  cla«s  there 
are,  of  course,  some  children,  treasures  aud  gudiMiuds  to  painters 
and  sculptors,  whoso  btautv  seems  to  spring  rich  and  perfect  from  . 
tho  very  filth  aud  misery  which  surround  them,  like  those  gorgeous 
llou'crs  which  feed  aud  flourish  on  corruption.  These  dirty  little 
vagabonds  arc  liable  to  be  waylaid  and  kidnapped  by  needy  artists, 
sirip{>cd  of  their  rags,  washed  and  potest,  ihen  to  reappoarin  profane 
full  length,  piuioned  and  quivered  as  Cupids,  or  in  sacred  quarter 
length,  a  cherubic  head  aud  wings,  with  induiiuite  cloudy  con- 
tinuations. 

In  passing  through  the  auburhs  or  inferior  streets  of  any  Italian 
town  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  day  of  more  than  usual  leisure,  you 
will  witness  an  odd  and  purely  Italian  sight — raotlicrs  seated  in, 
or  in  front  of,  tlicir  doors,  with  the  heads  of  Uicir  children  i[i  their 
lapSj  absorbed  ia  an  inrlcscribahle  aud  hardly  hint-at-ublu  malenial 
duty.  At  first  I  took  them  for  practical  phrenologists,  making 
careful  and  couscieutiuus  examinations  of  the  organs  of  their 
responsibilities,  that  they  might  "  train  them  up  iu  the  way  they 
sliould  go." 

l"he  beggars  constitute  a  prominent  and  a  most  repulsive  feature 
of  Italy.  They  appear  in  every  imaginable  variety  and  degrue  of 
wrote hediiesa,  disease,  and  deformity.  'J'hiTV  besnt  you  even-where, 
and  at  all  times — in  walks,  drives,  cburehcs,  on  the  steps  of 
palaces,  in  sliops,  cafes,  among  the  ruins — at  early  moniing,  at 
noon,  at  midnight.  It  is  not  safe  For  you  to  pause  to  admire  a 
han(]son}e  peasant  woman,  or  child,  however  well-dre«»cd,  for 
begging  seems  the  earliest  instinct,  the  universal,  ruling  passion  of 
tho  people. 

Driving  in  the  country  lately,  we  passed  a  stream,  on  whow; 
banks  some  women  were  washing  linen  ;  aud,  on  seeing  us,  an  old 
dame,  of  at  least  seventy,  dropped  the  ragged  Hhect  she  was 
cleansing  on  the  rock,  dashed  through  the  water  up  to  her  vene- 
rable kne«8,  cleared  the  bank  with  a  bound,  and  presented  her 
wiihcred  and  dripping  palm  at  the  coach  door,  keeping  up  with  the 
full  speed  of  our  horses — a  hideous,  horrible  creature,  chattering 
and  liowliug  lik<;  a  vvry  she  devil,  till  wo  exorcised  her  with  a  few 
hnjocchi.  As  for  those  ever  legitimate  objects  of  charity,  the 
blind,  diseased,  deformed,  maimed,  and  crippled,  they  seem  as 
innumerable  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  You  see  men  with  sturdy, 
broad  chests,  and  big,  bushy  heads,  on  legs  which  have  &hxwc\V.«.'\\ 
into  a  second  childhood,  and  lie  coUed  undct  t!k\tta  \\Vq  c^^^^^v." 
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AmonR  the  regular  licrs  in  wait  nbout  one  of  ihe  chnrchcn  is  ui 
j  old  woman  with  an  immenBe  wen,  projecting  from  lier  forehead 
I       likf  thfi  horn  oT  a  nnicorn,  am)  a  hoy  whosi>  withered  right  ann 

hanpt  haro  at  h\»  side,  KtifT,  straight,  and  slender,  like  a  pump< 
I        handle.    Men,  legless  and  arutleicK, mere  tonfi^roW  down  upon  too 

from  declivities  ;  men  with  paralysed  spines  wriggle  across  yoor 
I  paih  like  reptiles ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  these  defonned 
I  form^  o(  humanity,  these  dismembered  niemt>er8  of  society.  I  an 
L  always  most  tonched  with  the  appeals  of  the  blind  and  themaioied. 
1^^  To  be  sightless  and  crippled  in  Italy  ! 


O  "  god  of  life,  of  poesy,  and  light "  1 


With  soldiers  and  priests  Rome  actually  swarms.  Yon  go 
nowlitire  that  you  do  not  sec  t))u  French  and  Papal  troops,  though 
far  more  of  the  fonner  than  of  the  latler.  Indeed,  from  the  number 
of  barracks,  sentinelled  points,  parades,  marchings  hither  and 
thither,  bngle  call?,  and  noisy  dmm  beatings,  one  might  suppose 
^JRoroe  entiady  under  foreign  i-uIb  and  miltiary  law.  As  for  tlie 
loly  priesthood,  as  was  said  of  another  institulion,  its  "  name  is 
legion.**  You  meet,  everywhere,  dark,  sinister-lookiag  Jesuits,  in 
their  sombre  robes,  muving  about  hy  Iwok,  at  a  poculinr,  stealthy, 
prowling  gait — walking  presentments  of  the  rery  blackne!Ui  of 
■pirilual  darkness;  stupid,  vulgar-luoking  Franciscans,  id  coarW 
gowns  of  brown  cloth,  rope-girded ;  barefooted,  shaven,  begging 
friars,  sometimes  leading  assc^  laden  with  the  pious  ofTeringa  of 
the  faithrul — the  mtire  asses  they;  handsome  young  abbes^  who 
coTiirivc  iu  some  inexplicable  way  to  give  a  dandical  touch  to  their 
ugly,  unmanly  costume,  and  who  arc  seldom  too  much  rapt  in 
heavenly  coulemplatiou  to  ca)>l  searcliiug  and  insinuating  glances 
at  iho  Tonug  and  comely  women  they  chance  to  meet. 

On  the  Pincian,  which  is  the  principal  Roman  drive  and  prome- 
nade,  we  often  encounter  troops  of  boys  and  youths,  iu  training 
for  the  church,  dressed  in  flowing  gowns,  and  something  rery 
like  petticoats  of  black  or  white  llannel,  and  weiring  immense 
broad-hrimnied  hats.  Nearly  all  these  have  faces  either  canning, 
or  to  the  Iftsi  degree  stolid  in  expression.  Wo  there  nfien  meet 
the  higher  church  dignitariea — cardinals,  whom  wc  know  by  their 
retl  legs;  and  monsignori,  who  are  procltumed  by  their  purple  legs. 
In  short,  one  might  suppose  it  had  rained  priests  for  forty  tUjrs 
and  forty  nights  on  this  devoted  land. 
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SWEDEN. 

INCLVDIKO   A    VISIT   TO    BOMABSVNO. 

"  All  hail  to  land  once  more!"  I  exclaimed  m«iitally,  as  I 
lefV.  the  deck  of  the  recently  moored  steamer  from  Christtania, 
and  elbowed  my  way  through  Gotteiiburgh,  the  second  city  in 
Swedeu,  with  fecliugs  hcigliteued  by  Iho  jiL-rusal  of  Madame 
Carlcn's  charming  wurka  oii  licr  native  country,  and  with  nn 
inclination  arising  therefrom  to  regard  all  things  Swedish  with  a 
kindly  eye.  Enjoyment,  however,  is  piirlly  the  offspring  of  fine 
weather,  and  a  IcadcQ  sky  and  a  cold  wind  gradually  diseipnted  my 
ftppreciatiou ;  and,  indeed,  it  wctdd  have  required  an  infinity  of 
colouring  from  my  imapnation  to  invest  with  continued  iuterCKt 
this  dull  and  orderly  merchant  city,  rendered  more  so  on  the  day 
when  I  entered  it  by  its  being  Sunday,  and  from  the  fuct  that  it4 
wealthiest  inhabitants  had  betaken  tliemselvcs  to  their  neigh- 
bouring country  residences.  Sunday  here  seems  to  be  better 
observed  than  in  other  parts  of  Sweden,  and  this  ia  probably 
owing  to  its  mixed  population  of  English,  Qermau^  and  Swedish 
merchants.  For  a  pleasnre-aeclciiig  Engliahman,  Gottcnburgh 
can  have  no  cliarms,  and,  accordingly,  as  Stuckhohn  was  the 
great  loadstone  which  attracted  me  to  Sweden,  I  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  steamer,  which  was  to  stiut  that  night  for 
the  capital  and  commence  its  three  days'  journey  up  the  canal 
and  across  the  beautiful  Wencru  andWettern  lakes.  Not  a  berth 
was  to  be  had ;  but  for  this  I  was  prepared,  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  "Gutha  Kellarc"  had  insinuated  that,  despite  there  being 
three  steamboats  weekly  to  Stockholm,  not  a  berth  would  he 
vacant  until  the  middle  "of  October,  all  having  been  taken  by  the 
summer  cxcurfiiouists,  who  go  by  the  canal  to  Mahtm,  and  so  back 
again  to  the  capital. 

Nothing  daunted,  I  resolved  to  try  the  endurance  of  an  Eng- 
lish coustitutiou  by  a  snooze  ou  dcek,  with  my  travelling  cloak 
around  mc;  and  accordingly,  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  eompany  with  a 
couple  of  Qermani  of  like  determination,  I  pushed  my  way  ou 
board  the  "  Aorilevai"  and  laid  myself  out  for  sleep  near  the 
warm  fiinnel ;  but  the  intolerable  smell  emanating  from  the  en- 
gine-room drove  me  elsewhere,  where,  in  spite  of  the  chilly  night 
air,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  about  a  couple  of  hours  sleep. 

Next  morning  I  found  we  had  just  left  the  Gotha  Itivcr,  and 
Lad  entered  upon  the  noble  Wenern.  My  first  view  of  Swedish 
rural  scenery  gave  me  many  pleasunible  sensations:  it  was  more 
like  our  own,  and  probably  this  will  account  fur  my  bad  taste  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian,  which  is  ererywhere 
BO  very  similar. 
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Tbongb  cultiration  did  not  seem  to  extend  rciy  far  inland,  yet 
wbat  there  was,  seemed  to  hare  been  well  attended  to.  I  met 
vith  some  very  a^^eeable  company  on  board,  and  some  of  Sire- 
dcn'a  "celebrities,"  Professor  Frixell,  the  Sn-cdish  historian,  and 
Count  Stjirneld,  miniater  for  foreign  affaire,  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  captain  himself  was,  1  imdcratood,  n  son  of  the  minister  of 
tbe  Marine.  Atterbom,  the  poet  and  philosophical  writer,  VM 
there  al»u,  besides  ctergrmcn,  consuls,  and  other  otficiaU.  Lar^ 
was  the  sprinkling  of  cadets.  They  attend,  I  was  told,  a  militMT 
college  in  Stockholm,  to  which  they  go  at  a  very  early  a|fe,  and 
apply  themselves  to  mihtary  as  well  as  to  less  aavancod  stadtCL 
Some  of  them  arc  mere  boys.  Their  gymnasium  is  weU  worth  ■ 
^■isit,  on  account  of  the  agihty  of  it«  frequenters.  These  cadcti 
wenr  the  military  uniform,  consisting  of  n  dark-blue  cloth  jackr^ 
with  brass  buttons,  cpnolcttes,  white  or  bhie  striped  white  troatcrs, 
and  a  large  military  cloak,  whilst  a  sword  dangles  by  tbeir  side. 
A  qnaintly  shaped  cap,  with  a  large  shade  and  a  small  Bower 
decoration  on  its  front,  completes  their  attire. 

In  the  afleruoou  I  was  introduced  by  the  captain  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentlemnu,  of  the  name  of  V'.,  a  resident  merchant  in  the 
capit-*!,  baring  houec^  both  in  America  and  England.  He  told 
mc  be  led  a  very  "dolce  far  aicnte"  life  in  Stockhnim,  for  the 
nature  of  bis  business  did  not  require  much  exertion  on  bis  part. 
He  is  cuamourcd  of  Stockholm,  and  lauds  highly  its  societT, 
of  which  he  sees  Mie  best  circles.  S.,  bis  cnnntry  residence; 
about  tltree  miles  from  Stockholm,  is  a  charming  rural  spot 
He  had  his  cnrringc  on  board,  and  a  Swedish  senrant.  Like 
a  generous  Kuglishman,  he  offered  me  part  of  his  saloon  in 
the  cabin,  an  in^'itation  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept. 
The  packet  baring  several  locks  tu  penetrate,  time  was  nlloved 
us  to  visit  the  Ftills  of  Trolhncttait.  Jlcfore  1  bad  seen  Iljukand 
Fobs,  I  bad  heard  much  of  these  falls,  but  suhscqueutly  was  told 
I  should  be  disappointed  :  but  it  was  not  so.  The  grandeur  of 
the  numerous  falls  delighted  me;  not  that  they  fall  from  any 
great  height,  but  the  brcadih  and  depth  of  their  waters,  as  thcj 
foam  and  dash  through  the  oddly  shaped  massive  rocks,  create 
awe  lis  well  as  admirHtiou. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  15. — To'dny  T  made  acquaintance  with  a  coupio 
of  Swedes.  One  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  poetry,  and  a 
reader  of  all  the  English  greater  poets.  He  had  with  him  a  copy 
of  Byron  in  Knglish.  His  acquaiiitancc  with  his  author  was  lar^^ 
and  he  quoted  copiously  from  many  of  the  gems,  but  in  snch 
ScandiDHvian  Kuglish  that  I  could  with  difficulty  undcrstHud  hiai, 
and  WHS  compellcil  frciiuently  to  interrupt  him,  and  beg  him  to 
repeat  tbe  quotations  which  he  seemed,  by  his  manner,  so  tfao< 
roughly  to  relish.  He  conversed  with  me  about  Frederica  Itrcmer 
and  Madame  Carlcn.  Tbe  Utter  has  lost  her  son  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  has  become  so  melancholy  as  to  bare  laid  aside 
her  pen  altogether  since  that  unhappy  event, 

Tne  other  Swedish  gentleman  spoke  F.nglisb  fluently,  and  was 
likewise  conversant  with  KugUsh  literature.     From  him  1  derived 
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Vme  informntion  relative  to  relipous  matters  in  Sweden,  and  felt, 
as  he  «pokc  uf  tiic  abHcncc  of  religious  freedom,  how  much  was 
wanting  tu  conatitutc  Sweden  emphatically  "  a  Kreat  country." 
Should  any  one,  who  thinks  he  ia  better  informed  and  educated 
than  the  rest,  think  tit  to  entertain  religious  ideas  at  variance 
with  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  should  he,  for  the  purpose  of 
inoculating  his  countrymen  therewith,  hold  a.  meeting,  he  would 
be  dibmissed  his  country,  should  it  ever  come  to  the  cars  of 
govcriimont.  The  Swedish  pastors  are  a  very  laiatez-aUer  class 
as  a  body ;  they  have  their  atfjunkifis,  or  curates,  whose  income 
avemgcs  400  rix-doUars,  or  'Z'Zl.t  whilst  their  own  average 
jiOUO  rix-dollors.  Those  selected  for  the  pastoral  office  are,  I  was 
told,  generally  the  least  gifted  of  their  families.  When  at  College, 
they  live  wc-U,  and  lead  an  idle  aud  noisy  life;  afcenvards  they 
enter  the  church  with  no  very  strict  notions  of  morality,  and 
would,  moreover,  like  the  generality  of  their  countrymen,  make  as 
light  of  the  seventh  commaudmeut  ati  Louis  the  Klevcutfa  of  all 
onths,  save  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  St.  Lo  d'Angers.  That 
which  particularly  strikes  an  Englishman  in  Swcdeik,  and  in 
Scandinavia  generally,  ia  the  seeming  absence  of  all  religious 
feeling,  and  probably  this  may  be  traced  to  the  utter  inat- 
tention and  iuHeusibility  of  the  clergy  to  the  religious  wants  of 
the  |ioople.  Two  hours*  attendauct:  on  Sunday  at  church,  one- 
fourth  of  which  time  is  devoted  to  the  cxtcm])onuieou8  preaching 
of  their  easy-tempered  pastor,  absolves  thorn  for  the  rust  of  the 
week  from  any  wtak  attention  to  religious  matters  ;  nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  when  the;  abilities,  ur  rather  inabilities,  of  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  are  considered. 

Swedish  society  is  undoubtedly  very  pleasant.  The  Swedes  are 
soon  at  home  with  eacli  other,  and  ever  ready  to  greet  a  stranger 
kindly.  The  monotoDuus  sea  voyage  of  an  Kngliab  steamboat  ia 
rendered  imheanible  by  the  cautious  reserve  of  my  worthy  c<nmtry- 
men ;  but  all  on  board  the  '*  .Xorderal"  seemed  pleased  and  full  of 
life.  Conversation,  books,  aud  needlework  for  the  lady  portion  of 
the  passengers,  rendered  additionally  plcaKitnt  the  journey  through 
the  lovely  lake  scenery ;  airds  also  afforded  amusement  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  male  piuisengers^  and  Pastor  E.,  a  jocular  fat 
old  roan,  presided  «t  the  game  of  "  Harlequin."  They  played  for 
money,  though  not  high.  The  cards  have  various  designs  uinm 
them— linrlequina,  wreaths,  flower-pot-s,  swine,  hossara,  cavalry, 
each  of  which  has  its  relative  value,  whilst  he  who  is  dealt 
*'  Harlequin"  is  said  to  he  killed,  and  has  to  hand  over  his  stake 
to  the  lucky  possessor  of  the  card  of  highest  value. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Sweden  for  the  clergymen  of 
a  district,  by  the  consent  of  its  bishop,  to  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  compose  a  Latin  Theme  on  a  religious  subject  ap- 
pointed by  tlicmselrcs.  He  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  bad  a  certain 
time  given  him,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  liishop  would 
allow  the  clergy  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  printed 

Eamphlct.     This  Pastor  JC.  was  some  thirty  years  ago  appointed, 
J  his  brethren  of  the  doth,  to  write  the  ikUvi  ^wv^ » ^i'a^  ^Ob* 


bisliop  being  very  old,  and  probuWy  not  willing  to  enter  seri- 
ously into  a  long  debate  vitti  his  clergy,  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  cnllcd  togeiber  on  this  occiision;  whereupon  he  of  the  rich 
living  threnteued  lui  action  ngain3t  his  superior  unions  be  called 
a  ConvocntioD,  on  the  grounds  thnt  he  had  wasted  much  time  in 
the  composition  of  hia  Latinity,  as  well  as  9[>ent  mucklc  silver  in 
the  printing  of  the  same.  Tbe  iiffair  of  course  blew  over,  but  it 
the  time  it  created  much  laughter,  and  was  duly  cbrooiclcd  in 
the  district  journal. 

On  the  ThuntJay  following,  sfter  a  journey  of  three  days  and 
four  nights,  wc  anchored  snfcly  at  one  of  the  numerous  quays  about 
Stockholm,  nt  four  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  and  my  politeneu  not 
allotving  nie  to  awaken  its  inhabitants  at  so  early  au  hour,  I  woibrd 
till  six,  when  1  trod  terra  firma  and  made  for  the  Hotel  du  Ganri.. 
On  my  way  I  was  atruck  by  tbc  inaguiFiccat  buildings  and  mooQ- 
rocnt«  of  Swedish  historical  celebrities,  as  welt  as  tiy  the  beautiful 
site  of  the  city,  which  commnnda  views  both  of  the  island-dotted 
Alalar  and  an  armlet  of  the  Baltic.  After  1  had  dispatched  my 
hrcakfiist,  to  wbieii  1  did  but  poor  justice,  owing  to  my  appe- 
tite being  whetted  for  other  and  better  things,  I  sallied  out,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  general  view  of  the  city.  I  was  delighted 
with  all  I  saw,  with  the  Ciustav  Adolf  Torg  and  the  Norrbro, 
which  skirts  the  northern  side  of  tbc  palncc,  in  particular. 
Ch»rmcd  with  the  view  of  the  ^l:ilur  and  the  noble  buildings  and 
pretty  residences  on  its  sIioits  I  olitaincd  from  the  rnstera  fajade 
of  the  pnlace,  I  lingered  thcrr,  notwithstanding  the  Dumber  of 
noble  objects  which  i  had  yet  to  sec. 

After  looking  nt  some  fine  statues — those  of  Ase!  Oxenstjernain 
the  portico  of  the  eastern  fn^-adc  of  the  palace  of  Gustarus 
Adolphus,  modelled  iu  bronze  after  the  famous  Apollo  Bclriderc, 
with  a  splciulid  marble  pedestal ;  an  oiK-lisk  of  granite  miaed  by 
Gustflviis  W .  in  memory  of  the  support  given  him  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  Stuekholm  in  1788 — I  came  back  hy  the  anme  way  and 
stood  before  tlie  Opera  House  in  Onstavus  Adolphus  Square,  in 
which  building  Gu&tnvus  the  Third's  nsnissi nation  took  place. 
Turning  out  of  this  square,  1  short  ly  nftcrwnrds  found  myself  in 
tliht  of  Curl  Xlll.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  muuiAcent 
Bemadotte's  statue  of  thnt  monarch.  This  »iiiiarc  is  very  broad, 
and  its  leafy  walks  afford  a  plcnsant  rctrent  for  all  classes. 

Stockholm  is  a  fairy  city !  Seen  even  from  the  Malar,  it  pre- 
sents undoubtedly  a  line  nppearance,  but  tliis  view  yields  to  that 
ohiiiined  from  the  naUic;  its  crowning  ornament,  the  Palace, 
now  stands  prominently  forward  as  the  chief  nttrHCtion,  around 
which  the  other  noble  buildings  cluster,  to  enhance  its  beauty. 
One  side  of  this  square  skirts  the  Baltic,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  its  waters  were  studded  with  ])lcnstire  steamboats  and 
smaller  craft,  whose  gay  paintni  paddle-boxes  were  pmpclled  hy  the 
sturdy  nalccarlinn  peasant  women.  The  costume  of  the  womrn  U 
very  pretty,  and  they  display  great  taste  in  the  selection  of  their 
colours ;  but  sare  me  from  wearing  such  spiked  boots,  the  weiirht 
~  which  JoDg  usage  can  alone  make  \AVtt«L\Ac,%\i&  ^\.lW:<«ct7  v^ht 
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of  which  onr  English  drayman  would  be  frightened  !  The  streets 
of  Stockholm,  full  of  life  and  guiety,  are  crowded  with  gny  shops, 
whilst  the  carriage  rond  is  well  lined  with  baodsome  carriages  and 
Btiil  hnndsomcr  tenants.  Yet  all  is  foreign — the  costumes  of  the 
inhabitantd,  their  mnuucnt}  the  shape  of  their  vehicles,  and,  ia 
short,  almost  all  you  see.  One  is  struck  by  the  contrast  of  a 
country  haycart  drawn  by  sturdy  oxen,  as  it  wenda  its  way  slug, 
gishly  by  the  side  uf  the  handsuiue  carriages.  Strumparterreu  is 
a  tjtstefully  arranged  promenade  below  the  Non-hro,  whence  many 
a  pretty  *icw  of  the  Malar  ia  obtainable.  Here  I  wss  gratified  by 
some  cxcclleuUy  played  opera  airs;  one  iu  particular,  the  music  of 
which  I  well  reeollected.  On  one  side  of  this  gnrden  an  excellent 
saloon  is  erected,  outside  of  which  the  Stockholmers  sip  their 
Coltee,  smoke,  aud  devour  ices. 

I  devoted  mj'  next  morning  to  explrtring  the  palace,  which  is 
full  of  all  kindn  of  trcahures  and  collections,  and  contains,  besides 
the  roynl  apartmentji,  those  of  the  Cruwn  Prince  and  Princess. 
The  former  partieutnrly  interest  an  Englishman,  haWng  been  once 
occupied  by  Napoleon's  some  time  general,  Bemudottc.  Here,  too, 
I  saw  bi'iuitirul  bunts  and  statues  executed  by  the  m:i8tcr  chiwilsof 
Bystrom  and  Sergei  Seycl.  Thence  I  betook  myself  to  the  Museum 
of  Paintings,  where  an  uuexpectcd  treat  awaitetl  me :  instead  of  a 
few  spceimcuB  of  some  of  the  best  Dutch  painters,  as  I  had  been  led 
to  expect,  I  found  a  large  gallery,  arranged  in  excellent  taste,  with 
marble  busts  and  statues  at  the  haae  of  the  pictures,  executed  by 
the  aforementioned  Swedish  artists.  There  were  paintings  by  Kcm- 
hriindt,  Cararaggio,  Kubeus,  Both,  Paul  Brill,  Wouvermatius,  Van 
Dyck,  Gerard  Uuw,  l)esidea  others  of  c<|ual  celebrity.  Gerard  Dow's 
"  Magdalen"  in  this  collection  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  yet  it 
hardly  gives  plcasure.for  the  artist  has  but  one  face  for  all  his  women. 
"  I'aysage,"  by  Paul  Brill,  is  an  exquisite  wood  seenc,  with  a  truly 
grand  Item  bran  dt-Ukc  background  of  wild  and  shady  copse,  formed 
by  the  overlapping  of  the  rich  dark  foliage  of  trees,  iu  the  painting 
of  which  this  artist  has  no  equal.  Having  spent  in  this  mnnnor  a 
delightful  morning,  I  prepared  for  my  visit  to  Mr.  V.'s  summer 
residence,  about  half  a  Swedish  mile  from  the  capital,  having 
roccived  nn  invitation  to  dinner.  An  elegant  carriage  drove  us 
to  the  residence  of  the  Countess  R.,  who  was  to  dine  with  us. 
Our  way  thence  Iny  through  very  pretty  sceucry,  and  here  nnd 
there,  through  the  trees,  wc  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  placid  lake. 
Arrived  at  Mr.  V.'s  bouse,  I  admired  the  taste  whJcb  had 
prompted  liiin  to  select  so  prettily  situated  a  spot.  One  side  of 
the  building  looks  upon  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  granite  rocks,  covered  with  wood,  with  here  and 
there  a  cottage  on  their  summits,  whose  wooden  red-oeh re-painted 
exterior  contra.sts  well  with  the  deep  grecii  of  the  .surrounding 
foliage.  On  one  ttide  the  height  of  the  rocks  was  comparatively  io- 
sigiiilicant,  and  the  surface  of  one  of  the  highest  had  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  Mr.  V.'s  residence.  The  house  itself  was  but  of  two 
stories,  but  these  contained  elegant  and  spacious  TQQiVk%.  Kw::^%.- 
rate  building,  detached^  contained  lVeWU-tO0Tn,'«Vvdck*«'6a«!l^^K»s, 
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sixe  and  elegance.  Shortly  afYcr  m^  arriviil  I  wu  mtrodnccd  to 
Mrs.  V.  and  the  Couutess  H.'s  daughter,  but,  as  thcae  ladies  are 
more  thou  orditiariljr  beauCiful  aud  accomplished,  it  is  bat  polita 
that  I  should  give  a  description  of  each  of  them.  Mrs.  v.,  a 
French  lady  by  birth,  became  acquaiuted  with  Mr.  V.  in  America, 
whither  she  had  Ronc  with  her  friends  for  the  pleasure  of  tr*- 
velliug  and  sight-seeing ;  here,  however,  an  attachment  «prang 
u|i  betweea  them,  and  aot  Long  afterwards  they  were  marric«l  at 
the  French  embassy  in  Paris.  After  some  time  her  husband'a 
business  required  his  attention  at  Stockholm,  where  they  have 
now  been  settled  for  some  time.  They  are  known  very  generally 
in  Stockholm,  and  mix  in  the  best  society.  The  ladv  is  venr  ac- 
compUshed,  aud  Is  acquainted  with  English  and  Swedish,  besides 
her  native  tongue ;  she  is  also  an  excM^lleut  draughtswoman,  besides 

Cscssing  divers  other  accomplishments.  She  has  a  very  pretty, 
.  pecuUar  appearance,  occasioned  by  a  border  of  silver-white 
hair,  which  fringes  the  remaining  light  brown;  the  hair  is  turned 
back  in  the  French  fashion,  which  gives  greater  display  to  her 
regular  features,  j^complesiun  of  great  delicacy,  aud  a  winning 
smile,  leave  nllogetlier  a  very  charming  impression.  Her  com- 
panion, Friu-ken  II,, is  about  eighteen,  and  very  pretty,  with  black 
hair,  dark  and  intelligent  eyes,  a  pretty  voice,  and  a  ladylike  figure. 
She  spoke  Kngliah  fluently. 

After  sorac  chat,  dinner  was  announced,  when  I  was  ushered 
into  a  cool  and  spncioiis  room,  which,  as  is  the  custom  in  Scandi- 
navia in  Hummcr,  yi&»  carpetloss.  Two  long  tables  occupied  angtea 
in  the  windows;  on  one  uf  wliich  were  smorbrcid,  condiments, and 
decanters  of  Swedish  brandy ;  of  these  it  is  th£  custom  to  partake 
first,  without  sitting  down.  Wc  now  went  to  the  elegantly  spread 
diuing-table  iu  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  champagne  and  other 
choice  wines  awaited  onr  arrival ;  the  dishes  were  handed,  and  divers 
were  the  eounics.  From  this  room  a  door  communicating  with  some 
steps  brought  us  to  the  garden,  which  was  filled  with  the  choicert 
specimens  of  flowers,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste.  From  a  terrace 
I  obtained  a  lovely  view  of  the  inlet,  and  of  the  exquisite  surround- 
ing scenery.  After  some  time  coffee  was  handed  to  us,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  ladies,  who  had  received  an  invitation  to  an  evening 
yrecBption,  given  by  the  President  of  the  Norwef?ian  Sthortiug, 
wtipse  honse  was  situated  in  the  Bhurgaard,  n^tired  ;  whilst  Mr. 
V.  and  myself,  descending  some  steps  which  led  to  the  water,  tried 
the  merits  of  a  Canadian  canoe.  Wc  then  returned  for  the  ladies, 
and  by  this  time  the  Ualecarlian  peasant  women  being  prepared 
with  their  U -it,  wc  were  speedily  landed  in  the  Dhurgaard,  or 
Deer-park.  On  nur  way  through  it,  wc  visited  Koscndal,  n  summer 
resideuce  of  the  kings:  it  is  a  modem  building,  but  displays  so 
many  evidences  of  tht  '■rtistical  taste  of  the  king,  as  to  be  well 
worth  a  visit.  Outside  the  edifice  stands  the  celebrated  porphyry 
Tase,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

As  wc  turned  again  into  the  park  from  the  palace,  looking 
towards  Stockholm  through  the  trees,  we  beheld  the  lake  dyed 
witb  a  purple  bue^  rellccted  by  the  sunset.     Shortly  afterwania  1 
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led  my  friends  and  plunged  into  the  penetralia  of  the  DhnrgaArd. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  most  faHhioiia!)lc  msorts  of  the  Stork hohncrs, 
and  deservedlv  so,  for  to  the  charms  of  «n  KnpHsh  park  it  unites 
all  the  attractions  of  a  guy  city,  so  studded  is  it  with  pruuienadcs, 
saloona,  restaurants,  and  other  places  of  arouRcmonl:  itithisrosiwct 
it  reminds  the  Danish  trareller  of  Uyrliave,  though  much  superior 
to  the  latter  m  point  of  scenery.  Kettolved  to  finish  mv  evuning 
merrily,  I  entered  the  King's  Theatre,  upon  which  1  had  acciden- 
tally stumbled  in  my  attempts  to  thread  my  way  out  of  the  park. 
There  was  aome  excellent  acting,  and  the  piece  being  a  comedy, 
sen'cd  to  bring  out  the  dry  humour  which  the  Swedish  actors  pecu- 
liarly pQ»«e9«,  It  was  quite  dark  when  1  left,  and  by  more  chance 
I  found  my  way  to  the  water's  edge,  where  1  embarked,  and  was 
landed  at  the  palace  stops,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cniiital 
were  beginning  to  settle  in. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  18th,  despatches  were  received  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  from  Sir  Charles  Xapicr,  announcing  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  by  the  allies.  The  news  was  not  genendlT  known 
till  the  next  day,  when  the  Saturdaj-'s  papers  announced  the  fact 
to  the  Stock  holm  crs,  and  also  contained  notices  of  the  intention  of 
the  sCTeral  directors  of  the  steamboat  companies  to  start  excursion 
Bleaniboats  to  the  scene  of  the  late  action.  The  excitement  of  the 
Swedes  wna  immcuHC;  the  steamboats  advcrti«cd  were  crowded  to 
excOM.  and  nut  a  hammock,  much  less  a  berth,  was  to  be  had  within 
iin  hour  of  the  announccmeuC :  four  steamers  were  taken  off  their 
usual  line  and  put  upon  one  that  promised  to  yield  a  quicker  and 
larj;er  profit.  No  morn  could  he  had,  and,  without  doubt,  multi- 
tudes must  have  Been  disappointed.  I  prcdcotcd  myself  at  the 
ofhce  of  the  company  after  the  hour,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  a 
very  high  price  fur  mere  standiug  room  in  the  "  Esaias  Teffner" 
which  proved  to  he  the  fastest  and  mo*t  comfortable  of  the  four. 

Every  Swede  extols  the  beauty  of  the  approach  to  Stockholm 
from  the  Baltic,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  let  my  companions 
know  that  1  joined  in  their  verdict.  The  armlet  at  the  Baltic, 
shortly  after  you  leave  Stockholm,  hrnnehcs  out  ou  all  sides, 
and  is  crowned  with  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  in  one  of 
these  branches  I  saw  the  French  screw-vessel  that  had  the  day 
before  brought  tidinga  of  the  capttirc.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we 
Mrired  at  Waxholm,  a  circular  fortress  that  becomes  every  year 
stronger  and  stranger ;  whose  numerous  guns,  were  their  oppo- 
aite  neighbours  disposed  to  retaliate  upon  the  Swedes  for  their 
neutrality  during  the  present  war,  would  give  them  n  warm  re- 
ception, for  in  their  approach  to  Stockholm  by  the  Baltic,  the 
Russians  must  oecessaniy  come  within  raiigo  of  them.  Upon  my 
arrival  on  deck  the  next  morning  (Sunday),  after  a  refreshing  sleep 
of  a  few  hours,  though  iu  the  dtiuscly -packed  cabin,  into  which  I  had 
descended,  upon  the  promise  of  part  of  n  berth  from  ime  of  my 
companion  Swedes,  1  found  wo  had  just  come  iu  Wjfht  of  the  portion 
of  the  fleet  which  had  anchored  within  easy  view  of  the  Aland 
Islands.  It  was  a  gnuid  sight,  but  we  reserved*  a  minute  inspection 
of  it  until  our  return  from  Bomarsund.    At  Degcrby  we  procured 
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B  pilot  Bud  proceeded  briskly  on,  having  gireu  the  steamers  that 
had  started  some  hours  before  us  the  "go  hy.'*  About  eight 
o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Bomaraund.  Part  of  the  French  fleet, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  EagUsh,  was  drawu  op  in  front  of  the 
main  fortress.  Having  moored  our  boat  uitliin  fifty  yards  of  the 
latter,  a  debate  ensued  nhetlier  we  should  land,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholerji  among  the  Frencli  troops ;  but  the  fear  of 
thirteen  days*  quarantine  on  our  return  to  Stockholm  suggested  a 
more  prudent  policy,  and  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  seeing  the 
French  troops  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  fortress — the 
fortress  itself  we  could  not  have  entered,  for  here  the  French 
troops,  suspecting  a  mine,  were  busily  engaged  in  probing  the 
earth,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  come  near.  The  sceuen'  of 
the  Aland  Islands  much  resembles  some  of  the  less  beautiful  parts 
of  Sweden  through  which  I  had  passed—the  same  low  rocks  with 
scanty  verdure  and  poor  soil,  seemingly  more  cultivated  the  fur- 
ther the  eye  penetrated  into  the  interior.  When  we  landed,  the 
French  troops  were  eugagcd  in  shippiug  the  guns  which  had  done 
such  terrible  execution.  Not  an  English  oflicer  was  to  he  hccn, 
save  those  cruising  in  open  boats  from  the  various  men-of-war. 
The  Russians  prior  to  the  attack  had  destroyed  the  village  and 
burnt  the  surrounding  woods,  tliat  presented  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  covered  with  firs.  The 
tall  brick  chimueya  of  the  houses  were  the  only  porlioua  left. 

The  following  particulars  I  gleaned  from  my  companioiis  ou 
board,  who  had  doubtless  seen  them  related  iu  the  Swedish  jour- 
nals. On  the  Wednesday  muruiug,  when  the  fortress  had  been 
bombahellcd  continuously  for  many  hours.  Captain  Unll  landed  in 
an  open  boat  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  iu  his  hand,  no  flag  of 
truce  being  pracnrahlc,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  men,  made  for 
the  fortrcii:!,  when  tlit:  Uusaiaos  drew  thefing  iitto  the  fortress  aud 
fuied  upon  them.  The  French  troops,  seeing  from  some  distance  off 
the  imniinriit  danger  of  Captain  Hall,  bore  down  upon  the  fnrtrcn 
and  opened  a  warm  fire  upon  the  Russian  garrison.  On  Captain 
Hall  demanding  the  submission  of  the  fortress,  the  commandant 
refuRcd  to  surrender  unless  under  conditions,  but  as  the  gallant 
Captain  would  not  listen  to  these,  and  threatened  upon  non- 
compliance to  demolish  the  fortress  altogether,  and  give  no 
[juarter,  the  Rnssiaiis  capitulated  and  smTeudcred  to  the  im- 
promptu 6ag   of  Captain   Hall. 

It  is  said  that  treachery  and  insubordination  were  general 
amongst  the  Russians,  and  it  is  known  that  during  the  siege  a 
great  portion  of  them  imbibed  very  Trerly.  In  one  instance,  a 
French  ollicer  coming  on  shore,  found  one  of  the  French  soldiers 
playfully  stabbing  with  his  sword  a  prostrate  Russiau;  upon  the 
ollicer  coming  up  to  the  group,  and  demanding  the  reason  of  so 
unusual  an  occurrence,  the  soldier  replied  that  he  was  giving  his 
companion  a  lessou  for  hia  nudacily  iu  threatening  the  Ufe  of  a 
French  officer.  The  French  oflicer  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  law  into  hia  own  liandu,  «ikI  hade  him  help  to  conduct  the 
Bussian^  who  was  thoroughly  stupid  with  drink,  to  the  boat  I'ruiu 
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wliicli  lie  had  jast  then  landed.  On  their  progress  the  Rossinn 
contrived  to  raise  his  hend  with  the  iutttntiun  uf  Bn&tcliing  a  kiaa 
fix>m  his  condoctors.  Both,  havinj;  hccn  probablj-  accustomed  to 
Kiniilnr  ofTcringH  from  fairer  lips,  manngec)  dexterously  to  avoid  the 
proffered  courtesy,  and  securiiif;  t.licir  ])ril*^m(^^  with  a  lighter  hand, 
succeeded  in  safely  depositing  him  in  tlic  hont. 

When  about  lenring  Bomarsund,  we  satr  some  of  the  French 
troopa  beguiling  their  spare  time  in  fishing,  vhilat  others  wen 
walkiu-;  about  in  knots  tn^  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying 
themaelvea.  As  we  passed^  on  our  return,  the  portion  of  the  fleet 
stationed  in  front  of  the  fortress,  tho  Swedes  waved  their  hats 
and  rent  the  air  nith  huzzas;  to  which  the  sailors  replied  by 
similar  demonstrations,  an  evideucc  of  their  being  in  high  spirits 
ftfler  their  recent  conflict.  \Vc  srw  some,  of  the  Knglisk  sailors 
prupnriDg  for  a  morning  bath,  whilst  others  flung  themselres  off 
the  masts  and  swum  out  a  cousidernblo  distnnce  from  the  ship, 
from  whose  side  a  sail  had  t>con  lowered  into  the  water,  secured 
at  the  four  corners,  and  intended  probably  for  those  who  were 
tired  of  their  refreshing  amusement  of  swimming.  We  moored 
our  vessel  at  Dcgcrhy,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  Mamplc  of  the 
sailors,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  beautifully  clear  water;  so  we 
plunged  in,  and  much  astonished  tho  peasants,  who  stared  in 
wonderment  at  the  floating  mas*  of  human  heads  on  thcsni-faccof 
the  water.  The  peasants,  though  evidently  glad  to  change  their 
masters,  were  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  Russians,  and 
hoped  that  the  siihea  would  not  leave  Bomarsund. 

Soon  WD  came  in  sight  of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet;  to  tlic 
crews  of  each  of  the  ships  we  gave  the  regular  salute,  which  was 
nlways  returned  with  hearty  good-will,  aud  with  the  accompany' 
ing  wave  of  the  hat.  Thus  ended  the  visit  Ui  Bomarsund,  and, 
although  they  did  not  go  on  shore,  the  Swedes  were  evidently 
delighted  with  all  thr'y  had  seen,  and  admired  the  gigantic  pro* 
portions  of  some  of  the  men-of-war,  which  alone,  they  said,  were 
■well  worth  tho  visit. 

Whoever  goes  to  Stockholm  shoiUd  not  omit  a  visit  to  Dron- 
ninghulm  and  Gripshulm  :  to  these  summer  palaces  of  the  King, 
Bleamhoats  run  almost  every  day.  The  buildings  themselves  are 
not  only  splendid,  but  they  also  contain  beautiful  paintings  by 
aome  of  the  first  masters,  besides  sculptures  and  other  beautiful 
objects.  Dronningholm  was  rebuilt  half  a  century  ago,  though 
the  original  building  was  of  very  ancient  date :  it  is  very  often  the 
residence  of  the  King,  but  was  now  occupied  by  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  park  around  the  palace  ia  very  beautiful,  and  contains  noble 
avenues  and  wnlks,  some  not  inferior  to  the  cclebnited  Christ 
Church  Walk  in  Oxford.  At  one  end  of  the  park  stands  "  Canton," 
a  row  of  summer-houses,  which  Louisa  Ulrica  origiually  built  aa 
manufftctories,  but  they  have  since  been  let  out  to  private  persons 
as  residences.  Pretty  little  cottages  peep  out  everywhere,  which 
are  no  doubt  occupied  by  the  servants  employed  in  the  palace.  On 
the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  palace,  stand  eight  mythological  aubjcct^ 
carred  in  the  school  of  Michael  Anf^clo,  ba\  \ime  «LTi^'«u>Oosx\A\ 
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done  much  to  diminish  their  mluc,  as  well  as  their  beauty.  Thtu 
my  \isit  to  Stockbolai  and  its  neighbourhood  tcrminntcd,  uid 
the  next  day  I  took  a  passage  ou  l»ard  the  steamboat  to  Ystad, 
and  left,  perhapa  for  ever,  a  place  of  which  I  shall  avayB  retain 
the  *'  BDOuiest  memories." 


THE  FLITCH  OP  BACON.* 

"TiiK  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  the  Custom  of  Dimmow,***  camea 
UB  back  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second ;  the  dOtb  of  June, 
1751,  being  ilic  last  occasion  on  irbich  the  ancient  ceremony 
was  duly  performed  vith  all  the  attendant  honours.  The  origin 
of  the  memorable  custom,  hitherto  enreloped  ia  some  obacuhty, 
is  fully  detailed  in  the  progrcBS  of  the  present  Rtory.  Here  we 
are  on  irve  English  ground ;  nothing  is  roroign,  but  all  is  native 
and  indigenous.  Mr.  Ainswortli  is  entitled  to  our  best  thank;'  for 
a  racy  btlle  book  which  never  llagK,  but  reminds  us  of  FicUliog 
and  Smollett  in  every  page,  without  the  coar»cne&s  so  objeciion- 
ablti  tu  modem  taste,  and  so  disGguring  to  their  otherwise  inimi- 
table pages.  There  in  also  enough  uf  mystcr>',  roroancef  and 
ghostly  visitants  to  satisfy  the  most  entlmsiastic  admiren  of  the 
"Old'EnRlish  Baron"  and  ilie  "Ca^de  of  Otrauto."  We  for- 
giro  Bab  Bassingboume  for  being  nearly  a  facsimile  of  Constance 
in  the  "Love  Chase;"  jovial  Jonas  Nettlebcd  for  being  a  rcTival 
of  the  extinct  landlord,  no  often  limned  by  the  painters  of  humour 
we  have  just  uamed ;  Nelly,  his  spouse,  for  her  compound  rcsea* 
blance  to  Dot  aiul  Dolly  Vanlen  ;  and  Captain  Amuratb  Juddick 
for  his  relationship  to  a  whole  regiment  of  mustering  DrawcanKira. 
The  incidental  balludti  and  legends  are  well  thrown  in,  and  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  characters  and  inridcnls.  This  volume  will 
greatly  add  to  the  author's  well-established  fame,  and  cannot  tail 
to  find  an  extensive  circuIatioD.  Wc  have  seldom  eiyu/ed  « 
pleasanler  two  or  three  hours  than  those  occupied  in  the  perusal, 
and  were  both  sorrv  and  surprised  when  we  arrived  at  the 
**  Envoy." 

*  "  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  itie  Cwxnm  of  Diinroow.     A  Tnle  of  En^h 
Home."     By  William  Uairison  Aiiuvonl).     ISM. 
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Thb  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  the  victory  which  inaugurated, 

nnd  thc!  inevitable  result  which  crowns  it,  render  1854,  liko  ISI4, 
an  epoch  ever  mcmurable  for  the  overthrow  of  a  gigantic  military 
power,  the  terror  and  might  of  whose  arm  petrified  both  the 
monnrchs  and  the  people  of  Europe,  and  prevented  either  from 
moving  a  single  step  in  the  path  of  progress.  If  Europe  iras  &ick 
of  Napoleon  in  18li,  and  sighed  for  it^  deliverance,  the  feelings 
of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  wre  identical  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  desire  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  Russia.  The  blow  which, 
ensures  this  deliverance  has  just  been  struck.  The  battle  of  the 
Alma  is  equal  to  that  of  Leipaic  in  importance.  Whether  it,  Hko 
Leipsic,  will  be  thc  commcn cement  of  the  complete  downfall  and 
destruction  of  Russian  ascendancy,  will  depend  upon  the  temper 
and  character  of  Nicholas.  If,  like  Napoleon,  he  CJinnot  command 
his  proud  spirit  to  accept  defeat  and  its  consequences,  if  his 
diplomatists  higgle  when  they  should  concede — and  the  Czar  him- 
self can  no  more  resign  the  empire  of  the  Enst  than  Nnpoleon 
could  that  of  the  West — then,  no  doubt,  wc  shall  have  another 
campaign  terminating  in  a  similar  catastrophe;  and  the  conditions 
of  the  Western  Powers,  if  rejected  at  Sebastopol,  will  be  enforced 
at  St.  IVtcTsburg. 

Wc  objected  at  first  to  the  expedition  against  Sebastopol,  on 
thc  ground  that  a  victory  in  thc  field  was  a  result  of  ten  times 
more  magnitude  and  influence  timn  tho  reduction  of  a  fortress ; 
and  because  in  thc  open  field  there  are  an  hundred  ways  and 
opportunities  of  turning  and  defeating  an  cncray,  without  running 
against  battlements  whicli  years  have  been  spent  iu  streugtheu- 
ing,  or  storming  cutrenchments  in  which  the  enemy  have  been 
able  to  concentrate  skill  and  force.  Tlie  tactics  of  Prince  Men»- 
chikoff  have,  however,  obviated  the  chief  of  our  objections.  lustead 
of  lurking  behind  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  he  has  faced  his  foes  in 
tlic  field,  and  afforded  them  thc  long-sought  opportunity  of  mea- 
euring  arms  in  an  open  battle.  The  result  has  been  a  victory 
won  by  thc  allies,  which  must  have  an  immense  moral  effect  over 
one,  nay,  wc  may  say,  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  begin  by  doing  thc  Russian  commander  juattco.  He 
displayed  great  skill,  foresight,  and  courage;  and  if  be  failed,  it 
was  that  the  morale  and  spirit  of  his  soldiers  were  not  equal  to 
those  of  their  assailants.  And  this  was  of  far  inoro  importance 
to  establish  than  the  superiority  of  any  one  general  to  another. 
It  was  but  too  generally  asserted,  thnt  the  impulse  of  the  Russians 
soutliwiirds  was  too  national  and  too  i)owcrful  to  be  resisted.  On 
thc  Alma  it  was  proved,  thnt  thc  spirit  and  the  power  which 
forbid  tint  Rusaiau  Emperor  to  paiHt  the  Pruth   or  ubixicU  IVia 
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licvant,  arc  more  mighty  far  and  more  irreiiistiblo  tbau  tlxe  tUI  or 
the  impulse  of  all  tlic  Itussias  and  of  all  the  Rusnans. 

PriuL-e  Mcnsdiikoff,  do  doubt,  thought  it  most  probable  that  the 
allies  woiihl  land  to  tbt;  south  of  Sttiastopol :  for  as  the  furtres 
ia  (Icfeudcd  by  a  ^If  aod  a  creek  to  tlic  nortli  and  cast,  it  is  only 
from  the  south  and  west  it  could  be  ell'eclually  assailed;  the 
BuKsiau  batteries  and  forces  verc  prepamd  and  ooDoeutnted, 
therefore,  Ix-'twecu  Sebastopol  and  Balaclava.  There  was  a  pool- 
bility,  however,  that  the  allies  would  hmd  north  of  tlie  fortnsH; 
iu  iv'lAch  CMC  they  would  have  lon^  and  circuitouB  m&rcheA  ant 
Ligh  grounds  oQ'eriug  ample  means  of  defence,  crc  they  cottU 
turn  the  gulf  or  got  withia  range  of  Sebastopol.  !MeD»chiLofl^ 
therefore,  studied  the  ground  to  the  north;  found  tlierc  an  ftdori* 
ruble  position,  so  utroug,  eo  difficult  to  assail,  and  impractic«bl« 
to  turu,  that  should  the  allies  land  to  the  north,  he  resolved  to 
await  ihcm  there,  and  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  moleat  tlicif 
landing. 

The  allies  landed  to  the  north ;  and  the  embarkation  and  land- 
ing of  50,000  men,  with  the  artillery  and  stores,  was  of  itKlf  a 
feat  unexampled  in  war.  The  very  experience  gained  in  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  task,  is  aloue  of  an  immense  import  to 
maritime  powers.  Au  invasion  of  the  Crimea  by  »o  large  a  force 
was  thought  imiKMsiltle  by  the  llusisiatis.  It  ii  a  terrible  blow  to 
large,  and  imciriU^d,  and  unwieldy  empires,  to  prove  to  them 
that  100,000  bayonets  can  be  landed  on  their  shores ;  to  that 
Kustia  may  be  said  to  hare  lost  more  strength  tlian  it  ganed 
by  extending  her  empire  around  the  Black  Sea  as  wcU  a*  the 
Baltic. 

After  landing',  it  so  hap|>cncd  that  theEn^li&h  obtained  the 
position  of  moat  difficulty  and  peril,  being  that  most  tulond ; 
whiUt  the  French,  marching  along  the  sca-shorc,  were  supported 
by  the  ahipping,  and  had  both  flanks  protected.  The  umo 
arrangement  brought  the  British  in  front  of  the  strength  of  tlie 
Btusian  position,  whilst  the  Jr'rcneh  arrived  on  its  side.  Then 
was  not  need,  tlierefore,  of  auy  mi\ua:u»Te  on  the  part  of  tiie 
French  to  turn  the  liussian  position ;  they  miturally  turned  it  in 
the  course  of  their  advance.  The  expectation  expressed  in  the 
despatch  of  ^(nrshal  St.  Amaud,  that  the  BngUsh  wonld  also  out- 
flank the  enemy  on  the  land  tiide,  was  unreasonable.  If  they  had 
attempted  it,  the  aihes  would  have  been  cut  in  two,and  would  not 
have  gained  the  rictory  they  did.  The  idea  of  St.  Amaud  was, 
that  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  division  and  that  of  Prince  Napoleon 
should  together  hare  the  place  of  honour,  should  storm  and  carrjr 
the  chief  battery  of  the  Russians,  the  light  dirision  of  Sir  George 
Brown  turning  it  on  the  left.  This  plan  was  deranged ;  work  was 
found  for  Prince  NapoIcou*a  corps  more  to  the  n^ht,  and  the 
storming  of  the  batteries  fell  to  both  the  diviEiona  of  Evans  and 
of  Brown. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  animated  skctdi  of  the  battle-field,  rcpro- 
sODta  the  Ereuch  as  doing  what  they  could  best  do,  advancing  A 
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crowd  of  timfllcun,  and  closing  on  the  enemy  %rith  rapidity  and 
daring,  the  British  oa  their  side  audertnkiog 

'*  To  face  the  bitttories'  jaws  o(  fisnie.'* 

It  ia  reiiWTkable  that  tlic  tnetics  of  Mcnschilcoff  irerc  those  of  the 
T>ukc  of  Wellington  through  a  {n"cat  portion  of  his  campaigns; 
irho  whenever  he  was  inferior  in  numners,  chose  a  commaDding 
position — an  isolated  hill  summit,  if  possible,  like  tlioac  which 
the  French  call  the  Areopyles  near  Salamanca — and  there  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  takinj?  the  trouble 
to  entrench  himself,  like  ^[cnschikoff,  bnt  deeming  the  advantage 
of  ground  qnite  enough  ^rithoiit  ditch  or  earthwork,  When,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  gained  the  hei^^t  or  plateau  on  which  he  vas 
posted,  WelHugton  always  ordered  the  British  to  attack  them  with 
the  bayonet ;  and  that  was  an  order  alwara  executed  with  alacrity, 
and  never  failinj;  of  the  most  complete  sticccss. 

Prince  MenschikoiT  took  far  more  precaution  than  ever  the  Duke 
*d.  He  prepared  a  double  and  trijile  line  of  defence,  three  or  four 
of  bis  batteries  being  within  point  blank  shot  of  the  fords  of  the 
rirer,  so  that  he  was  miamailable  in  colnmn;  and  trheu  the  first 
di^nsion  advanced  in  close  force,  approaching-  to  a  column,  they  were 
mowed  down.  It  was  necessary  to  advance  and  assault  in  line ; 
that  which  no  continental  army  is  considered  capable  of,  but  which 
English  soldiers  have  tlonc  on  several  occasions,  and  most  fflo- 
riouslr  aud  notably  on  the  Alma.  No  one  diws  them  more  justice 
than  the  French  officers  and  soldiers,  a  proof  that  they  themselves 
are  equal  to  the  same  deed  of  daring. 

Althoujfh  Meu»chikoff  deserves  praise  for  his  generalabip,  it 
cannot  be  considered  that  of  the  faiglicst  order.  It  waa  that  of  a 
general  who  aimed  at  killing  as  many  of  his  foes  as  he  could,  but 
who  did  not  yet  go  the  best  way  to  defeat  them.  The  idea  of 
having  two  lines  of  defence,  a  second  and  hinder  one  to  retreat  to 
after  the  first  is  carried,  is  n  bad  plan;  for  it  puts  into  a  soldier's 
head  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  beaten,  and  must  retreat.  Thus  it 
was  with  the  Russians:  knowing  that  they  had  a  second  line  of 
defence,  they  soon  abandoned  the  foremost  and  withdrew  their 
j^na.  One  line  of  defence,  with  bntteriea  that  flanked  each  other, 
and  masses  of  infantry  to  protect  them,  ou^ht  to  have  made  of 
the  heights  of  the  Alma  another  Torres  Vcdras,  But  to  cover  the 
front  of  a  steep  and  undulating  hill  with  batteries,  easy  of  defence, 
and  perfectly  flanking  each  other,  requires  the  eye  of  a  conanm- 
matc  general  and  the  work  of  an  experienced  engineer.  These 
the  Russians  had  not. 

The  battle  of  Alma,  as  won,  is  a  grand  refutation  of  a  perni- 
cious belief  too  jrcncrally  prevalent.  This  was,  that  courage  and 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  conquering  soldier  were  attributes 
of  rude  and  Tincivilised  man ;  nations,  as  they  become  used  to  the 
comforts,  the  luxuries,  and  the  mildnesses  of  civilised  life,  detc- 
riorntinf^  in  the  qualities  of  valour,  stren^h,  and  hardihood,  how- 
erer  they  may  have  supplied  them  by  raitilary  d\*WY^\\c  m\\  •?t^. 
And  hereon  was  buiJt  that  promise'  or  ttxteaX  ol  "^  e.l6^Kttv"?AW'av^ 
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bem*  once  more  oremm  bjr  the  hordes  of  Siberia,  and  Europe! 
becoming  Cossack.     Here  it  it  proved,  tliat  the  more  civilised, 
vttlthr,  and  pampered  the  uatioB,  not  oxiiy  are  its  soldiers  supe- 
rior in  disciplioe,  but  still  more  soperior  in  physical  strcnffth, 
hardihood,  and  daring.     It  is  to  the  civilised  coutitries  of  the  West 
that  we  are  nov  to  look,  not  merelj  for  able  generalii  to  command,  ^I 
but  for  the  grenadiers  who  can  &ce  a  batteir  and  mount  to  the  fl 
SBSult.     In  this  most  important  respect,  the  victory  of  the  Alum 
is  one  which  tells  in  support  of  progress,  of  freedom,  and  of  iutel- 
ligcncc. 

It  was  the  moral  victory  obtained  at  the  Alma»  and  not  the 
material  advantage,  which  decided  the  can))Hugn.  For  wc  mutt 
admit  that  the  material  results  were  small.  A  lo&a  of  nearly 
4000  men,  whilst  the  enemjr  is  calculated  to  have  lost  but  6000, 
and  the  ca{^ore  of  hut  two  gnns,  is  n  species  of  victory  wbich 
DO  army  could  afford  to  repeat.  And  had  McuscbikuQ'  been  able 
to  rally  his  menj  so  as  to  make  even  the  same  uuiouut  of  re- 
sistance, with  the  same  results,  successively  on  the  Katchn  aud  on 
the  Belbeck,  the  invading  army  would  have  been  baffled  of  its 
object.  It  was,  thus,  uot  the  victory  of  tbo  Alma  which  paralysed 
the  Itussians,  it  was  the  mode  of  winning  it.  It  was  the  proof 
of  superior  hardihood  and  soldiership,  so  gloriously  manifested. 
This  it  was  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  McnscUikufl'  to  rally 
his  men,  and  compelled  liirn  at  once  to  sink  his  vessels,  and 
withdraw  the  better  part  of  his  army  to  Simpheropol.  ^_ 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  too  vain-glorious,  nor  snpposc  that  we  ■ 
arc  always  to  be  superior  to  our  foes  in  steadineas  and  dariug.  ^r 
The  result  of  continued  war  is  to  equalise  the  power  aud  spirit 
of  belligerents,  and  wc  may  reckon  on  the  Russiana  fighting  far 
better  than  at  the  Alma,  if  the  population  of  Russia,  in  which  life 
is  worth  so  little,  should  become  accustomed  to  it.     To  make 
peace,  however,  on  the  same  conditions,  with  which  the  AUict 
would  have  been   couteuted    two   montlis   ago,   is  uow   impos- 
sible.    Tbey  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  country.    And  there  is 
no  feeling  more  general,  than  tbiit  the  Czar  must  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  French  aud  Britisli  blood  which  his  obstinacy  aud  his  wroug 
have  spilled,     i'rom  tbe  great  reinforcement  of  troops  ordcr^ 
aud  in  preparation  both  from  England  and  from  France,  it  ia 
probable   that   the   goveruments   of  these   countries  do  not  in- 
tend to  abandon  their  conquests.     It  is  right   tliat  the  Crimea 
should  be  subjugated,  aud  held  as  a  material  pledge,  or  to  be 
exchanged  for  important  concessions.      We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  these  concessions  should   be  Georgia   and   Rus- 
aiau  Armenia.     If  the  RuMian  Empire  be  finally  limited  by  the 
Fruth   in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus  ought  to   be  its 
boundary  in  Asia.     Should  the  Czar  not  listen  to  such  terms,  the 
winter   season  is  the  time  for  tbe  despatch  of  an   army  from 
Bombay  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  its  march  to  Armenia. 
Ita  way  lies  cither  through  the  Persinn  or  the  Turkish  territory, 
and  either  might  be  adopted,  accordiug  as  Persia  may  have  be- 
bjivcd  in  a  frioudly  or  a  hostile  spirit.    Our  Indian  empire  and 
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resoiiTCP*  oiisHt  to  suffice  for  ancli  au  effort,  without  drafting  any 
of  the  JBuropean  forces  now  hi  the  Crimea  further  eastward. 

The  great  question,  however,  to  be  mooted,  the  great  source  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  English  poUticinna  amongst  them- 
Bclves,  and  between  the  few  French  who  possess  any  iufluence 
over  public  affairs,  is,  how  it  is  necessary,  how  far  it  is  expedient, 
to  undertake  another  campaign.  That  other  campaign  is  n  very 
serions  thing ;  France  and  Euglaud  cannot  enter  upon  another 
spring  and  limit  their  objeeta  and  efforts  to  the  battering  down  of 
ft  fortress.  Although  the  reduction  of  Sehastopol  amply  crown 
the  first  campaign,  and  satisfies  the  most  impetuous,  Croustndt 
itself  made  level  with  the  sea,  would  not  satisfy  the  expectation 
and  importance  of  18j5.  It  is  not  navies,  but  armies,  which 
must  reduce  the  Russiau  power.  And  00,000  or  70,000  men, 
however  sufficient  for  the  C'nraea,  would  be  nothing,  if  landeil  for 
iuvasiou  on  either  the  north  or  south  of  Russia.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  seems  fully  aware  of  this,  for  he  ie  sedulously  raising 
Urge  armies.  He  haa  not  only  gathered  100,000  rocu  on  his 
Dortb-west  const,  but  he  is  keeping  them  there,  collected  in  camp, 
nnd  ready  fur  a  start.  If  the  fall  of  Sehastopol  and  the  loss  of 
the  Crimea  do  not  bring  Russia  to  terms,  large  armies  must  be 
employed,  aud  her  vulnerable  side,  that  of  Poland,  severely 
pruued.  A  war  so  carried  ou  too  gravely  eoncerus  aud  agitates 
Germany  to  admit  of  its  prolonged  neutrality.  Victories  and 
defeats  on  the  Nenk  or  the  Vistula  cannot  be  ncbiercd  or  suffered 
without  consequences,  so  that  wbilst  this  year's  campaign,  how- 
ever brilliant,  docs  not  alter  the  map  of  Europe,  next  year's  cam- 
paign threatens  to  tear  it  asunder,  aud  to  necessitate  new  demar- 
cations and  another  scttlcmeut.  No  doubt  what  Russia  chiefly 
reckons  upon  is,  the  fears  and  the  alarm  of  the  two  great  German 
powers  at  such  changes  and  such  menaces.  The  Czai  and  his 
oouuscllora,  who  have  made  so  many  mistakes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  may  malcc  still  more  serious  ones.  They  have 
gone  ou  the  supposition  that  Austria  must  bo  fur  peace  at  all 
price,  and  Austria,  no  doubt,  was  so;  hut  by  degrees,  and  from 
one  contingency  to  another,  Austria  has  been  driven  to  ahnosC 
the  very  opposite  conviction,  wbich  is,  that  there  is  no  safety  fur 
her  hut  in  the  humbling  of  Russia,  anil  that  Russia  can  only  be 
humbled  by  a  vigorous  war  and  a  broad  alliance. 

From  tho  moment  that  Austria  joined  France  and  England  in 
declaring  that  Russia  must  forego  her  old  treaties  with  the  Porte, 
aud  abandon  the  lien  wbich  she  held  thereby  upon  the  Sultan,  it 
waa  evident  tliat  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  broken  with  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  If  the  former  did  not  then  declare  and  prosecute 
war,  it  was  evidently  from  strategic  reasons,  from  the  absence  of  the 
allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  and  from  the  inutility  of  a  written 
CAmpaign.  But  that  Austria  must  join  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
aliiofl  against  Nicholas,  just  as  she  did  in  ISl't  against  Napoleon, 

evident.  She  is  now  pursuing  tho  self-same  game  as  then, 
ificing  a  friend  and  ally  to  the  vital  interests  of  her  empire, 

\Vu  have  long  seen,  aud  several  times  cUut%!C^T\aRA.  "Oca  ^^^ 
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titnde  and  interests  of  Frusua.  We  described  both  to  be  tlioie  oC 
neutrality,  and  thoogbt  it  best  that  she  should  .be  left  to  Aat 
neutrality.  She  really  cares  nothing  for  either  Boapltonu  or 
Crimea.  And  as  long  as  the  dispute  and  the  strogg^  were  por^ 
Oriental,  she  joined  in  it  merely  for  form  sake,  to  save  Russia,  ta 
neutralise  Austria,  to  paralyse  war,  and  keep  her  place  in  the 
^eat  councils  of  Europe.  Sut  events  hare  progressed  rapidly 
since  the  spring.  Russia  then  menaced  the  independence  oC 
Turkey.  Her  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  were  not  mcHre  than  k^t  in 
check.  Her  armies  advanced  towards  the  Balkan,  and  "»"mmtH 
Constantinople. 

How  different  is  her  position  now,  after  having  advanced  an 
■urmy  of  at  least  70,000  men  under  the  famous  general  Paskie- 
vitch  to  the  Danube,  when  having  with  full  leisure,  undisturbed 
by  the  Allies  or  the  Austrians,  commenced  operations  against 
Silistria,  where  the  handful  of  Turks  in  that  fortress  succeeded  in 
repulsing,  and  finally  forcing  them  to  retreat.  To  the  ignominy  of 
this  failure  is  added  the  loss  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  fbrtreas, 
the  Crimea  occupied,  Odessa  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  the  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople,  but 
how  far  sUo  can  maintain  her  conquests  of  the  last  century.  If 
the  allied  powers  choose  to  retain  or  dispute  the  possession  o£ 
Bessarabia,  New  Russia,  or .  the  Crimea,  it  is  plun  that  the 
Russian  armies  could  not  defend  or  maintain  them.  "We  have 
not  gouo  to  war,  however,  to  conquer  the  Steppes.  If  Russia 
will  continue  the  war,  and  necessitates  the  striking  of  a  severer 
blow,  that  blow  must  be  struck  in  Poland, — with  Austrian  and 
Prusiiian  co-operation  if  Austria  and  Prussia  will,  without  them 
if  they  won't. 

This  altogether  alters  the  position  of  Prussia.  Essentially  in- 
difi'erent  and  neutral  in  an  Oriental  question,  to  have  it  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Vistula  arouses  Prussia  at  once 
from  either  iudifl'erence  or  neutraUty.  She  must  take  a  part. 
Austria  summons  her  to  do  so  in  an  imperative  note.  And 
Mantcuffel,  that  political  worshipper  of  circumstances,  that  adorer 
of  all  potent  influences,  and  acknowledger  of  all  accomplished 
facts,  declares  at  once  that  he  can  go  no  further  with  neu- 
trality. He  offers  his  resiguation.  The  temporising  monarch 
feels  that  he  can  manoeuvre  and  diplomatise  no  longer,  and  he 
at  ODce  summons  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  to  his 
councils. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  deeply  felt  the  humiUation  of  h»  country, 
when  it  was  obliged  to  crouch  before  Austrian  threats,  when  it 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  and  project  of  leading  even  a 
part  of  Germany  in  a  new  federation.  It  was  the  severe  verdict 
of  Russia  that  forbade  this,  and  supported  Austria  in  its  menaces 
of  war.  Russia  then  treated  Prussia  as  a  menial,  which  it  deserves 
for  its  successful  rivalry  to  Austria,  and  humbled  it  to  take  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  from  which  it  has  not  since  reco- 
vered. The  Prince  of  Prussia,  though  closely  aUied  to  the  Ccar, 
never  forgave  him  this,  and  never  concealed  his  sentiments ;  and 
he  has  aU  along  muntained,  t\va.^  \^ie  ^%\.  ov^tVoxaV^  ^«&  \j&  Vm 


slialiiof;  off  tbc  ignominiouft  yoke  which  Russia  had 
tipnn  GenniiTiy  and  upon  PrutKua.  Stnuigc  to  sny, 
Prussia's  antagoiiidt,  Schwaracnhcrg,  professed  tlie  same  opinions 
before  he  died.  The  opportunity  has  occurred.  Tlic  Priucc  of 
Prussia  recommeudft  that  it  should  be  Kuced.  and  the  alliaoce  of 
the  west  frankly  iLCCcpt«d,  in  order,  not  merely  to  destroy  Russian 
supremacy  in  the  Lcvautj  but  to  shake  oS  llu^tan  dict'itorsliip  in 
Gtrmaiiy.  Sttch  i«  the  couoselltB'  vhom  the  King  of  Pni$ua  has 
■ummoued  to  his  side. 

If  it  was  hitherto  the  interest  of  Frussin  to  remain  neutral,  it  ia 
now  her  interest  to  arm  for  var;  to  participate  in  vhot  is  going 
on,  and  cither  to  force  Euasia  to  timely  subiuissioo,  or  be  prepared 
to  take  a  share,  or  at  Iciut  have  iullueace  m  the  distrihution  of 
tlic  spoils  of  vaiiquishod  Russia. 

Fur  our  own  part  we  h<>i)C  tliat  there  wQ)  he  no  second  cam- 
paign, and  that  Eussia,  sufficicutty  punished  by  her  own  failure 
on  the  Danube,  and  our  success  at  Sebastupol,  may  yield  in  time 
wbatever  the  allies  may  feel  compelled  to  attk.  We  say  this,  not 
only  that  wc  may  spare  tlie  immense  cxpenditorc  of  blood  and 
treasure,  that  we  may  avoid  not  ouly  tlie  cunvenioa  of  our  own 
industrious  population  and  resources  into  the  matcrhds  aad  iii^tni- 
mciits  of  slaughter,  but  the  metamorphosis  of  our  neighbours  the 
French  from  thirty  millions  of  workers  and  producers  into  as 
many  millions  of  able  suldiersj  or  of  pcr&oua  interested  and  depend- 
ent upon  militaiy  profession  and  exploits.  It  is  most  desirable 
to  stop  the  war  development  where  it  is.  Should  it  be  allowed 
another  year's  impulse  and  extension,  Heaven  knows  where  it  can 
be  stopped ;  foe  var  feeds  war,  and  warlike  interests  are  as  tena 
cious  of  continuance-  \u  power  as  peace  interests  are  of  not  being 
marred  and  interrupteil. 

But  the  great  objection  to  another  campaign,  a  campaign  fw 
the  purpose  of  tearing  any  portion  of  Poland  from  Uuasiii,  is,  that 
our  allies  arc  nut  liberal  enough.  Prance,  indeed,  would  be  pro- 
pared  to  do  justice  to  Poland  and  iu  nationality.  But  would 
Austria,  whose  conduct  at  Uucharcst  is  auytliiug  but  eitbcrconsti. 
tiitional  or  liberal  ?  The  result  of  tlie  present  war,  even  if  now 
concluded,  cauDot  but  greatly  humble  Itussia,  cannot  but  inspire 
German  people  with  cuntemplf  and  German  princes  with  dimi- 
nished drcafl  of  the  Czar.  In  some  manner,  sooner  or  later, 
Germany  will  show  a  sense  of  its  emancipation.  A  hberal  spirit 
will  thus  come  to  inHueucc  one  or  many  of  its  govemweuts. 
Then  will  be  the  time  to  deal  with  Sclavouiaii  nations,  aud  libe- 
rate them  from  their  yoke.  AVhilst  at  present,  to  take  any  portion 
of  Poland  from  Russia,  and  make  it  over  to  Austria,  as  we  have 
apparently  done  with  ^^'allnchia  aud  Moldavia,  would  really  be 
efforts  idly  expended. 

iluC  whatever  muy  be  the  views  and  desires  of  politicians  and 
euli^^bteued  men  in  Knglaud  and  in  France  with  regaid  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  or  the  coutinnance  of  war,  they  must  bo 
conscions  that  toe  decision  in  so  weighty  a  matter  docs  not  depend 
upon  them.    If  Kussia  will  not  make  termk  wi  ^\«:  ^^ac«.w'u:x^ 
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the  war  nmst  be  proaccntcd.  It  can  no  longer  be  prosecuted 
by  fleets  or  by  invasions  merely  of  coasts.  Russia,  if  obsrinnte, 
must  be  attacked  by  armies  and  bv  cITorts  capable  of  penetrMing^ 
ftud  making  themselves  felt  at  the  core.  This  will  not  be  done 
without  revolution.  What  has  alrciidy  been  accomplished  hx» 
shaken  and  destroyed  Kussian  snpi-cmacy  o%'er  the  southern 
Sclarons.  A  continuance  of  tlic  war  could  not  but  menace  bit 
hold  of  the  north  Sclavons,  and  by  producing  the  mond  rej^cntS' 
ration  of  Poland^  alter  tlic  political  {lemarcntion  of  Europe  upoa 
the  Vistula. 

It  is  for  Austna  and  Prussia  noir  to  consider,  whether  they  vill 
stop  such  a  movement,  or  favour,  join  inland  profit  by  it.  If  ther 
were  free  and  honest  governments,  they  would  favour  the  move- 
ment, not  to  profit  by  it,  but  to  form  nu  independent  Poland 
between  them  and  Kussia.  But  both  know  that  they  arc  unpu- 
nular,  that  they  are  menaced  at  home  by  reTolution,toruu9e  whicb 
Russia  is  always  roady  to  give  potent  succour.  And  they  feel  that 
any  day  they  may  be  menaced  and  attacked  by  France,  against 
which  Hussiais  also  auindispeusable  and  potent  succour.  Austria 
and  PrusHia  will  not,  therefore,  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction 
of  the  gtattts  quo  on  the  Vistida,  howevei"  they  may  abet  the 
destruction  of  the  status  fjuo  upon  the  Danube ;  and  their  efforti 
during  the  winter  will  no  doubt  be  strenuously  directed  tovurds 
indociug  Russia  to  yield. 

Another  reason  for  desiring  peace  and  an  accommodation  (his 
winter  is  the  fact,  which  it  is  better  to  obscnx  than  to  bruit,  but 
which  must  after  all  be  mentioned,  tliat  the  further  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  war,  the  less  do  Frencli  and  English  interests  coincide. 
French  interests,  we  take  it,  arc  pretty  well  satisfiod.  Russia  no 
longer  menaces  Constantinople,  and  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
dispute  the  French  protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  the  Levant, 
so  I'ar  as  France  may  wish  to  exercise  it.  France  has  gone  far  to 
make  Austria  a  present  of  ^Moldavia  and  Wallachia^  and  may 
expect  an  ct^uivnlent  favour  from  Austria,  whenever  a  similar 
Opportunity  occura  or  is  made.  France  has  got  glory,  has  ahown 
its  imperial  dynasty  powerful  and  fortunate  in  arms.  It  has 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  prenoua  enemy  and  ovcrthrower  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  And  Fi'auce  has  nothing  more  to  do  or  to 
gain ;  unlcsy,  indeed,  Prnssia  should  foolishly  put  itself  forward  as 
a  principal  in  the  war,  abet  Kus^a  so  boldly  as  to  provoke  her 
foe,  and  thus  kindle  a  war  between  North  Germany  and  France. 
This,  indeed,  would  open  woll-kuotrn  interests  and  fresh  prospects 
for  France.  But  Prussia  cannot  surely  prove  so  insane.  %Ian- 
teuH'el  certaiuly  would  not  do  this,  nor  the  Piincc  of  Pmasia 
either,  and  the  king  wauta  courage  to  follow  his  ultra  Tory  tu^este 
in  such  a  crusade. 

If  British  views  and  interests  are  already  satisfied  by  the  expul- 
sion of  lUissia  from  the  Principalities,  the  destruction  of  ber  fleet, 
and  the  conquest  of  her  stronghold,  we  cannot  but  be  desirous  of 
making  uso  of  an  opportunity  which  may  not  again  occur,  of 
ejecting  the  Kussiaus  from  southern  Asia.    We  have  urged  the 
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neccsaity  of  this  before;  the  difliculty  lies  in  Eetting-the  French 
to  regard  the  iiidcpcncleiicc  of  Georgia  in  the  same  light  as 
Engloud.  It  is  a  toiatiike  to  suppose  that  the  llussians  at  KriTait 
or  Tiflis  menace  our  ludinn  empire.  Ic  is  not  India  they  menace, 
but  Vcrcia,  nud  still  more  Asiatic  Ttirkcy.  Connt  Ficquelmont, 
the  Aastriao  minister,  in  the  bouk  which  he  has  juet  published  on 
the  "  Policy  of  Kuasia,"  represents  ihiit  the  military  power  which 
sluill  establish  itself  on  that  central  chain  of  monntarns  which  cs- 
tcod  from  Armenia  to  the  Euphrutes,  is  necessarily  master  of  both 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  but  a  hundred  and  fifly  leagues  from 
the  Russian  fortress  of  Achalzic  to  Aleppo.  The  entire  range  of 
mountain  and  valley  has  a  sntKcicutty  largo  Ctiristiun  population 
to  be  rallied  to  such  a  power  ns  RiisHia.  Possessed  of  the  first 
military  position  in  Asia,  the  llussians  might  direct  their  forees 
cither  through  Asia  Minor  upon  Const-autiiiople,  or  upon  iSyria 
by  Aleppo,  or  towards  the  Pcrsinn  Gulf  by  the  two  great  rivers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  facilities  for  dominating  Asia,  and 
menacing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  llussia  possesses 
by  her  hold  of  Gcor^cia  and  Armenia,  should  he  found  out  and 
in»i8ted  upon  by  an  Austrian  statesman,  who,  far  from  beiug 
Averse  to  llussia,  recommends  strongly  lliat  Austria  should  hold 
close  to  her  allianee,  on  the  condition,  however,  and  with  the 
provisoes,  that  the  Czar  should  sincerely  and  for  ever  abandon  the 
Danube,  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  regions  which  Austria 
commimds  in  n  military  sense,  though  she  may  not  yet  possess 
thetn  as  sovereign.  If  France  could  be  made  to  take  Count 
Ficquclmout'a  view,  which  considers  Russia  more  menacing  at 
Tillu  thau  at  Sebastopol,  the  present  war  might  be  made  the 
means  of  inclosing  Russia  on  all  sides  within  just  limits,  and 
finishing  for  ever  with  the  great  bugbear  of  the  East. 

The  very  writer,  however,  who  represents  Russia  as  necessa- 
rily lOTd  of  Asia,  because  of  her  position  in  Armenia,  by  no  means 
proposes  to  expel  her  from  it.  ilc,  on  the  eoutrarj*,  naturally 
enough  for  an  Austrian,  would  make  peace  and  alliance  uith 
Russia  on  condition  of  Austria's  having  the  Principalities,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  having  high  infinencc  there.  The  reasoning  of 
Count  Ficquelmont  is  worth  quoting.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  saya, 
"  for  any  power  to  pretend  to  be  master  of  Wallnchia  and  Mol- 
davia, unlets  it  be  at  the  same  time  ina-^ter  of  Transylvania  and 
the  Rukowina.  Russia,  therefore,  by  insisting  ou  having  the  Prin- 
cipalities, reveals  an  intention  to  conquer  and  hold  Transylvania. 
Hence  the  inevitable  hostility  of  Austria." 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  in  its  representation  to  the  Ocrman 
powers,  proceeds  on  much  the  same  principles  as  its  quondam 
minister,  Ficquelmont.  It  pleads  that  the  independence  of  the 
Pi-iitcipalitics  from  Russia,  and  the  opening  of  the  Danube,  is 
essentially  a  German  interest.  There  is  not  a  pint  measure  of  any 
save  German  waters  iu  the  Danube,  says  Ficquelmont.  And  Count 
Buol  echoes  the  assertion,  forgetting,  that  altliough  there  arc 
no  Ruisinn  waters  in  the  Danube,  there  arc  Sdavonian  -.  f^v^ 
surely,  the  Save  is  uot  a  Gcrmiiu  river.     But  ^l;\a,^^luotfl,■\rts^■».■^» 


H0VTv«;k  3s  a  f^nrfr."  ^90!  is  GtuM »  to  tefl  it  tint  it 
doiZiacrt  lu  fnae  f^TEsc  ti  tii£  I>twiVtf  iK  i^pcvtB  AmCmiK 
Af  jraeacaz^  7^  it  ;acT  jbk&  ii«  bhc  as  praaniHi^  Aa 
Txtadsi  tilt.  JJixfTTif  az^  ia  c^n^  i^  t^?  v£  sifpan  tliis  djnui^ 


And  iii/v  pcwscfsl,  Ldjv  itrcMr'.MC  aacb  aa  Tf— '  tobU  b^ 
if  Bade  a>  iiie  laa^*  and  lo  "^Ic  iBXercns  of  tbc  Gcmaa  imtrff, 
tbcn;  ii£s&£  a  GerEJa  ?b°{*^  ^^^**  ^^  ^^  '^^  ^  W-^,  or  the 
fceaioM  £0  qjgtm  itMiL  Bo:  aoc  u  no  Genaa  profile.  Tbe 
Dies  cf  FrastJiErs  ermagt  of  ike  dea^aus  of  jmwcw — prinoa 
viia  «=**=?-i^*»  *T^j  ^7^"g^''f*»  laaroed  to  P"c««^  iBporial  **mK»~<»^ 
fir  LoBKa  »-*"^***  aod  bcang  albed  to  Bbmihi  Princea.  Vnut 
are  iLs  pcMiiia  oiT  tbe  Gersiaii  Diet  bat  &iiuhr  ctawidcTatiom  ? 
XafM^eon  iLe  TLird  a^  be  a  dapoc  at  a  (ioMfitic  mler,  bat  ba 
eoBsshs  and  reprfseors  xhe  viU  of  bis  people  in  his  foreign 
poiicT.  Wbax  G^man  pocfptaif  oaunha  cv  cans  Cor  tbe  wiQ 
of  bu  people  ?  And  bence  tbe  vaat  of  nore  in  their  policy,  tbe 
vant  of  aocentr  in  tbeir  speech,  of  eaergr  in  their  actioni;  erea 
Anstria  and  Prussia,  porerfdl  as  tbej  are,  playii^  bide-and-go* 
leek  vitb  each  otbex  and  with  tbe  German  Coafederatioii,  widi- 
out  canse,  or  firankness,  or  visdcm,  or  manhood,  the  pezpkxitf 
of  Europe,  and  tbe  object  of  contempt  to  their  ovn  snbjects. 

Xo  cation  and  no  drnasty  can  exist  withoot  gloir;  for  it  ia 
glory  that  in  politics  covers  the  multicnde  of  sins  and  sbort- 
txtmiogs.  We  sav  that  tbe  Botirbons  perished,  in  1791,  be- 
cause of  their  prodigal  and  recUe&a  mal-aH  ministration,  and  that 
tbe  same  family  foundered,  in  1830,  for  hariog  violated  the  C<xi- 
stitution.  Tbe  cause  of  orerthrov  lay  deeper ;  it  lay  in  the  want 
of  respect  of  the  people  towards  their  sovereigns,  to  the  iraat  of 
greatness  in  the  princes,  or  glory  in  their  reigns.  A  period  has 
arrived  wben  the  people,  boverer  oppressed,  demand  that  tbeii 
princes  and  tbeir  goremmeuts  should  display  manhood,  and 
reflect  dignity  upon  the  countries  over  which  they  rule.  Listen 
to  even  the  republican  Barbes,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  bomv 
of  tbe  Imperial  Dictationists,  writes  a  letter  declaring,  that  tbe 
first  requisite  for  a  country  is  to  show  its  capacity  of  eating  ffun' 
powder.  The  delighted  and  canning  Emperor  instantly  hberates 
the  convict,  llarbes,  for  the  utterance  of  a  noble  and  popular 
sentiment.  And  the  great  socialist  chief  seeks  in  vain  to  throw 
off  the  weight  of  the  obligation,  and  to  unsay  the  pan^yric,  which 
he  unwittingly  uttered  upon  the  government  and  the  policy  of  tbe 
Emperor. 

The  thirst  of  nations  for  glory  is  great,  in  some  instances 
greater  than  the  thirst  for  freedom.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  strong  in 
America  as  in  England ;  in  France,  decidedly  stronger.  What  is 
to  become  of  a  country,  whose  rulers  fulfil  neither  requisite  ?  who^ 
tyrants  to  their  subjects,  are  pusillanimous  to  tbeir  foes ;  who 
cau  find  resolution  enough  to  confiscate  popular  liberties,  bang 
and  shoot  its  defenders,  but  who  dare  not  repel  a  national  insult^ 
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Tiaiwting  their  countiVa  resources  to  fccfl  an  army, 
dmre  oot  lue  it,  or  trust  to  it,  except  ns  police.  Such  is  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussin  :  and  Irum  such. 
imputaCious  the  young  Kmpcror  of  Austria  bos  not  yet  quite 
rescued  his  character,  however  he  may  have  shon-n  the  incli- 
nation to  do  so.  If  the  present  war  cease,  without  the  great 
Gerronu  soverei^fus  enacting  the  part  of  valiant  aud  capable 
monarchs,  they  and  their  thrones  are  doomed. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  present  war  with- 
out adverting  to  those  defects  of  the  British  war  admiimtratioa 
which  are  aiguAhsed,  aud  which  are  the  more  glaring  from  the 
French,  our  neighbours  and  allies,  having  mcceeded  in  obnating 
and  avoiding  tbem.  Our  cliief  point  of  inferiority  is  in  the  me- 
dical department,  and,  we  fear,  in  the  conimissiiriat,  in  providijig 
for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  soldier  that  immediate  relief  to 
which  he  18  entitled. 

The  simple  fact  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  is,  that  the 
French  owe  their  perfect  organisation  to  the  great  Napoleon. 
There  was  no  department  to  which  he  more  keeoly  directed  his 
attention  aud  his  genius  than  to  the  medical  staff  and  rcgulatioua 
of  tbf  army.  We,  no  doubt,  have  surgeons  of  high  character  and 
rank  with  our  armies,  and  eounccted  with  head-quarters  iu  cam- 
paign, and  with  the  Horse  Guards  in  time  of  peace.  But  Napo- 
leon made  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  his  army  his  intimate  friends 
and  compauiaus.  Larrcy  and  hia  hrothcr  surgeons  were  mea 
whom  Napoleon  talked  and  counselled  with  more  frequently  than 
with  his  generals  of  division.  He  had  intimate  friends  uud  coun- 
sellors of  every  branch  of  seiencCj  so  that  no  sooner  did  his  acute 
mind  discern  a  want  or  conceive  an  improvement,  than  he  instantly 
sought  front  the  nhj'sician,  the  surgeon,  the  chemist,  or  the  mecha- 
nist, the  data  nud  the  iid'urmutiuu  to  prucei.-d  npuu.  To  all  thia 
join  the  absolute  power  which  he  wielded,  the  immense  incentive  to 
every  one's  duly  perfunuiug  their  task,  by  the  cuusciuusucjirt  of  tho 
^e  being  bent  upon  them  of  one  which  could  appreciate,  reward, 
and  punish.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  witU  Ids  little  army  of 
40,000  men,  did  a  great  deal.  But  what  could  he  do  compared 
with  the  commander  of  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  soldiers,  his 
great  miud  bent  on  their  clBcicncy,  their  organisation,  their  health, 
their  discipline? 

It  i^  not  merely  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  but  in 
a  number  of  institutions,  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  rendered 
tbem  superior  to  England.  Compare  his  Council  of  State  with 
our  Frilly  Council,  hia  MiDtstcrc  dc  la  Goerrc  with  our  three  cod- 
flictiu|>  and  confused  departments.  The  &ct  must  be  admitted, 
that  despotism  in  iutclhgeot  hauds  baa  a  great  many  advantages. 
The  di^ad vantages,  no  doubt,  more  than  counterbalance  them; 
but  au  organising,  an  administrative,  an  intelligent  despot  is  as 
superior  to  a  constitutional  government  as  polished  steel  is  to  lum- 
bering lead. 

Under  a  constitutional  system,  Parliamentary  power  and  elec- 
toral intlucncc  will  ensure  being  appomtcd  to  '^\%C£.  \\.\%\Ka.^:fa.<^ 
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inflaenoe,  not  milituy  semce  or  acqniremeiits,  that  will  make  a  war 
nunkter.  A  member  of  Parliament  has  great  colonial  knowledge 
like  Sir  TViUiam  Molesvorth;  he  is  one  of  the  party^  clever, 
nnobjectionable;  bat  a  colonUl  minister  has  too  mach  patronage 
to  be  wielded  by  anj  but  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  aectioas  ni 
partj.  In  a  word,  it  is  political,  not  administratire  fitness,  that 
with  US  appoints  to  office.  How,  then,  can  we  expect  to  hare 
any  office  or  department  admimstered  with  even  average  intel- 
ligence? 

We  hare,  however,  a  great  remedy,  a  powerful  reformer.  If  we 
want  the  eye  of  a  despot,  we  have  the  eye  of  the  public.  We 
have  the  press  to  lay  matters  before  it  with  copious  publici^. 
Hus  has  been  done  within  the  last  week  by  the  numerous  and 
appalling  details  of  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  scores  of  public  servants  are 
trembling  for  their  places,  and  labouring  to  repair  neglect,  so  as 
to  meet  the  angry  inquiries  of  Parliament  when  it  shall  meet.  K 
the  public  continue  severe  and  inpatient,  it  will  work  a  remedy. 
The  press  seems  resolved  to  do  its  duty ;  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  powerful  prints,  which,  however  connected  with  government,  are 
unflinching  in  their  denunciation  of  abuses. 

We  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  before  this  Number 
of  the  "  Miscellany"  sees  the  light,  the  press  and  the  Tower  guns 
will  have  announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopoi.  Even  the  daily  press,' 
however,  will  have  had  no  detailed  account.  The  bombardment, 
which  commenced  on  the  ITth,  must  have  lasted  till  the  19th  at 
least,  and  no  assault  could  take  place  before  the  20th.  As  tidings 
take  ten  days  in  general  to  arrive,  even  by  telegraph,  we  can 
know  little  more  than  the  event  before  the  new  month. 

Sebastopoi  as  a  fortress  presents  itaelf,  as  never  fortress  did,  to 
an  enemy.  Instead  of  being  covered  from  view,  it  is  open  to 
every  eye;  instead  of  towering  above  its  beleaguerer,  it  sinks 
before  him,  and  presents  pits  to  avoid,  not  precipices  to  scale. 
If  the  object  of  an  enemy  was  to  destroy  the  town,  that  could  be 
done  without  the  trouble  of  entering  it ;  and  were  it  a  wealthy 
and  populous  city,  a  bombardment  would  compel  its  surrender. 
But  a  town  of  barracks,  and  docks,  and  got'ernmcnt  workshops,  is 
not  worth  attention;  to  destroy  its  walls  and  blow  up  its  forti- 
fications  is  all  we  require :  for  this  it  is  required  to  enter  and 
occupy. 

We  can  only  do,  or  have  done,  this  by  assault;  the  investment 
and  regular  siege  is  impossible.  It  is  three  miles,  perhaps,  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Sebastopoi  from  Fort  Constan- 
tine  to  Inkerman.  On  the  other  side,  it  is,  of  course,  more  from 
Inkcrman  to  Balaclava  or  Cape  Chersonese.  It  would  take  100,000 
men  to  invest  such  a  place,  and  it  would  require  as  many  to  invest 
Malta.  The  garrison,  therefore,  cannot  be  reduced  to  such 
straits  for  food,  water,  or  ammunition,  that  would  render  it  ad- 
visable for  a  besieging  army  to  await  the  lingering  eff'ects  of 
privation  upon  those  within.  The  cutting  the  aqueduct  was  idle, 
whilst  the  garrison  can  get  water  from  the  other  side.     The  first 
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plfin  was  to  bavc  nttackcd  tlie  forts  on  the  north ;  and  with  them 
in  our  povcr,  and  the  introduction  of  our  fleet  into  the  linrbour, 
to  have  completed  tlie  investment.  This  baviug  been  defeated 
hy  the  sinking  of  the  liussiau  ships  across  thcharbonr,  the  present 
line  La*  been  talccii,  vliich  implies  the  captore  of  the  dtv  by 
assault,  and  vith  little  delay. 

Krom  the  work»,  prineip^Iy  of  earth,  which  the  Russians  hai'o 
hastily  and  actively  constructed  outside  their  mar  d'enceinie,  it  is 
evident  that  thoy  place  rery  little  reliHUCe  ou  this.  Their  hopes 
of  a  prolonged  and  successful  resistance  arc  null ;  bat  to  make  a 
respectable  defence — for  the  generals  and  officers  to  preserve  the 
farour  and  approbation  of  that  master  ou  whom  their  fortune 
depends,  by  selling  the  place  deiirly,  and  causing  all  the  loss  ihcy 
can  to  the  allies — this  seems  the  utmost  Russian  object.  Indeed, 
the  tactics  seem  to  be,  to  work  a  battery  well,  ply  its  gnus  to  the 
last  moment,  and  retire  when  ou  tlie  point  of  being  overpowered. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  result  of  au  assault  is  certain.  All 
that  remains  uncci-taiu  is  the  amount  of  loss  and  sacrifice. 

There  is  another  point  upon  Mhich  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
dissatisfaction  and  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  is,  the  parts 
a.sst';n(^  to  each  aiuiy.  As  arranged  by  the  last  accounts,  the 
Frunch  attack  the  town,  and  will  have  the  honour  of  its  capture; 
MiiiUt  we  confine  our  attack  to  the  docks  and  arsenal,  much  more 
strongly  fortified,  but  uffordiiig  much  less  in  the  way  of  trophy  or 
plunder  to  the  victor,  llic  desire  of  the  French  to  have  tlie  town 
wall  to  themselves  may  bo  that  of  avoiding  rivalry,  and  uf  French 
and  Knglish  striving  to  get  in  one  before  the  other.  The  fortress 
and  the  awenai  arc  separated  by  a  creek,  in  which  the  Russian 
vessels  of  war  being  introduced,  will  sweep  every  approach  and 
every  street  of  that  part  attacked  by  the  English;  whereas  if  the 
French  storm  Sebastopol  to  their  left,  they  can  be  supported  by 
the  fire  of  their  shipping,  and  will  be  not  in  the  least  exposed  to 
tliat  of  the  Russian  siiips.  We  are  compelled  to  say  this ;  because 
both  at  the  Alma  and  in  the  flank  march  the  English  took  far  the 
"rcjilcr  sharo  of  the  peril,  and  incurred  the  greater  share  of  the 
loss;  not  through  the  backwardness  of  the  French,  no  doubt,  but 
through  the  simplicity  of  our  commander,  who  evidently  knew  far 
better  how  to  fight  thau  bargain. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  mode  of  capturing  Sebastopol, 
that  will  have  for  a  moment  interest.  The  use  to  be  made  of  that 
conquest,  and  the  operations  that  arc  to  fulluw  it  are  of  much 
greater  importance.  The  feelings  of  the  majority  of  persons  at 
home  are  evidently  most  excited  and  restless  and  daring.  Is  othing 
less  than  a  wiutcr  campaign,  than  following  MouschikofT  into  the 
mountains,  and  restoring  the  old  dynasty  of  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea,  can  satisfy  a  great  number.  Vi  e  trust  that  such  mad 
sentim(^nttt  will  not  prevail,  and  that  wo  shall  give  the  winter  to 
that  repose  of  mind  and  body  so  much  needed  by  the  statesmen 
and  the  soldier,  Sebnstopol  is  the  Crimen,  imtl  Mcnschikoff's 
lording  it  in  the  mountains  or  even  in  Symphcropol,  would  not 
secure  the  possession  of  the  peninsula  to  tUt  Ci.^,  ■\\  -^t  xoarj 
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winter  within  the  walls  of  the  principal  fottmss,  and  onr  fleets  ride 
within  the  shelter  of  her  famoiu  port.  This  tB  a  self-speaku^ 
triumph,  which  will  he  nnderatood  &r  and  wide,  and  which,  how- 
tsver  questioned  in  the  "  St.  Petersbarg  Gazette,**  will  admit  ^n> 
sniBtake  in  the  appreciation  of  Oriental  eoimtries  and  races. 

If  driven  to  a  second  campaign  bj  the  obstinacy  of  the  Car, 
a  second  campaign  we  mnst  no  donbt  enter  upon;  the  fleets 
and  armies  which  have  remained  at  Sebastopol  thronghont  the 
winter,  are  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Odessa,  where,  in  concert 
with  Omer  Pasha  and  the  Aastrians,  the  task  of  reducing  Bxissia 
may  be  pursued.  Operations  in  the  Baltic  will  at  the  same  time 
be  prosecuted  with  a  skill,  boldness,  and  efficiency  hitherto  un- 
known. But  notwithstanding  all  such  possibilities  and  prospects 
we  should  not  be  lured  by  them  into  war,  if  there  is  any  1h^ 
of  peace,  peace  that  will  permanently  confine  Riusia  behmd  the 
Fruth  and  the  Caucasus, 

There  are  a  host  of  reasons  for  this  peace ;  and  not  the  least 
one  is  the  fact  that  we  find  it  difficult,  without  taking  hands  from 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  to  keep  up  so  smsU  an  army  abroad  as 
30,000  men.  Let  the  great  war  commence,  which  must  be  waged 
in  a  second  campaign,  and  what  are  onr  30,000  men  ?  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  mighty  masses  which  the  great  powers  must  more  to 
the  decisive  collision.  In  the  war,  if  now  concluded,  we  have 
fought  and  conquered  as  Principals.  We  can  only  keep  the  first 
rank  if  the  war  continue,  by  subsidizing  continental  soldiers,  that 
is,  carrying  on  a  war  of  mercenaries,  and  playing  the  part  of 
Carthage,  not  of  Rome. 

Let  us,  we  repeat,  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  in  despite  of 
"these  and  every  drawback,  provided  we  cannot  obtain  satisfactory 
concessions  from  Russia.  But  let  us  not  he  enamoured  of  war  for 
war's  sake,  and  think  that  there  is  nothing  but  glories  and  advan- 
tages to  be  hoped  from  another  campaign.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment,  that  should  the  resnlts  of  that  second  campaign  be  the 
aggrandizement  of  France  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  blotting  out  of 
Prussia,  the  only  Protestant  and  Constitutional  monarchy  for  the 
mass  of  Europe,  we  shall  have  a  bitter  cud  to  chew,  even  amidst 
our  ruminations  of  victory  and  glory. 
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rSON'S  UTES  OP  THE  POETS.* 

Trvth  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence,"  says  Dr.  Joliuson,  a 
sound  maxim,  Trhick  will  explaiu  better  tliau  a  thousand  criliciams 
the  hold  that  Johoson  has  of  the  miiidit  and  affectioos  of  his 
coiuitn'mcD.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  thtfi  truth  that  Johuson 
should  be  frequently  iu  error,  that  his  opiniuos  should  he  cnn- 
I'asned,  and  many  of  thera  not  ratified  by  posterity.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  feci  that  Johnson  said  vhnt  he  thought,  aud  thought 
before  he  said.  Iu  rcadiug  some  of  our  Unest  writers  wc  arc 
occasionally  conscious  of  sentiments  uttered  to  please,  aud  popu- 
larity sought  by  ignoring  and  oscLewiiig  onpleasant  truUis. 
"With  Dr.  Johnson  this  Is  never  the  case;  his  bluntly  honest  mind 
directed  by  a  reverence  for  religiou,  disdains  affcct«tiou;  and, 
though  after-generations  may  refuse  to  accept  some  of  his  criti- 
cisms, he  has  occasionally  laid  down  maiitms  which  arc  good  for 
all  time.  "  Truth  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence/'  came  from  Dr. 
JolmsQo  with  tlie  joint  force  of  precept  and  example. 

We  have  been  Ira.  to  these  remarks  uy  having  taken  up  a  new 
edition  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  an  edition  reflecting 
credit  on  all  concerned  iu  its  production.  AVe  hare  now,  for  the 
first  time  siucc  Johnson's  death,  a  wcll-cditcd  edition  of  his  mas- 
terpiece. Mr.  Cunningham  has  long  enjoyed  a  repututiuu  for 
accuracy  which  this  work  will  support,  as  it  cannot  incrcaoe  it. 
The  notes  arc  attendants  upon  the  text,  and  not  intruders  npou 
it,  aud  the  iutercstiug  matter  contained  iu  them  entitles  thcni 
to  a  careful  perusid. 

The  first  volume,  the  only  one  yet  published,  contains  the  life 
of  Conlcy,  iu  the  course  of  which  Johiieoii  takes  occasion  to  put 
forth  his  famous  criticism  upon  the  Metaphysical  Foets,  a  criticism 
vhich  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  love  of  the  natural  and  the  true, 
aud  containing  incidentally  some  fine  general  maxims.  The  lijb 
of  Cowley  is  followed  by  that  of  Denliam,  a  poet  less  read  than  he 
dcservea'to  be,  and  who  was  "strong  without  rage."  Milton's 
religious  and  political  views  made  him  obuoxious  to  Joluisun. 
MncL  has  been  said  of  the  want  of  appreciation  discovered  by  tills 
great  critic  of  Milton's  genius ;  but,  if  carefully  read,  this  cbaj'ge 
will  scarcely  st&ndj  for  it  is  the  thcologiau  aud  the  pt^tidan  that 
Johnson  dislikes.  Of  the  poet  he  admits  that  there  can  be  no 
question;  and,  iudeed>  we  may  look  around  us  in  I'suu  for  a  finer 
criticiBm  in  a  condensed  slutpe  of  the  "Paradiso  Lust,"  than  that 
vhidi  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  is  true  that  he  h  not  similarly 
prodigal  of  praise  in  the  case  of  Milton's  other  productions ;  that  be 
lurgets  to  mention  the  "  Uymu  to  the  Nativity,"  a  subhmc  effort, 
full  of  choice  imager}-,  aud  through  which  there  is  a  sacred  vcii^ 
which  purifies  aud  wonderfully  heightens  the  iatereat  of  tho  poem. 

•  •'  Jolinson's  Lives  of  ihc  Poets."    AViih  Noi«.  w«wcdwt  tsb\  wn^Jaoat- 
tory.    By  PrWr  Cuiiaingliafli,  F.S.A.    London  ;  Muhtbn,  \«>*. 
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tawmiij^  ^  leae^  "fry  ^ae  srr  icjuej  «*rt  ^^  A£artK  llghtii#n 

■^  '^iiaw  esms  ^jg  mc  fniT'  jmn^eiacat  iv  c^  aofid  Dottor. 

laaca  if  Xiaaaco-  Ki'Tn^i  sEStr  i"^  ■■■  sim  front  tk*  clurge  of 

TiA  lrT>a  cf  2Q££r.  BaeaeiOE.  fiaammnsK.  cui  Ocwvr  ue 

|rH:fa=£9i  ■:&£  ^^ifal  -vx  cf  £acer.'  ka  ulljjm  o«=-af-^e-««T 
Ex.'v'Leii.ji^  i3bi  tacjK  xxseroas  ^c^j  xncemces  vkic&  be  ha 
adse^  ^o  car  'rcrM^j-Jui  zrsf^bt.  5ar:irTeiI  poeczr  is  liable  to 
l»ie  ^  ktiuf  "s^ja  la  ia  ggogactkiK  as  ve  are  leanwui  bj  time 
frciK  tL£  ^cnoca  x=^  Ar^tg^  sczaed.  I:  s  tbcR&re  a  tziitmpli- 
iocx  prxJl  <d  tbe  t-ajwrr  cf  Bds.  tsas.  is.  aa  ase  vbich  has 
a^soe  V=ned  d£  s^suriet  of  Deabas-  a^ii  ITallcr,  ^  Hndibras^ 
•£■3^3  \jas^  hs  boid  otf  pcbSe  icaeTraap.  Ibe  iadiffeicnt  cfai- 
ncter  cf  Orvxr  pr^ndkes  Jobuoii  azarsit  \am.  -.  and  "  Venice 
Prcserred,"  vl^eh  is  fdll  of  ^enimie  puBon,  and  lepfete  vith 
paiAaefii  ^  tendenuM  and  {Hver,  muce^  racom  its  doe  ac- 
knavled^meiit.  Tbe  Itreh-  neiRs  of  cbe  vittr  BoeiLerter,  and 
tf^  clegvkt  Tene  cf  the  modest  Bosooblsmxi,  baiv  &ir  justice  at 
tLs;  hands  of  a  man  who  vai  too  aonnd  to  cnjaT  the  first,  and  too 
T^gorooi  to  admire  the  iast. 

Tl.e  Ufe  of  WaTicr  is  lomeirhat  longer:  and,  tbon^  honest. 
Joliii-v^n  cv>iiid  not  repress  his  disgust  at  Walkz's  settled  want  of 
principle,  he  does  ample  jcatice  to  that  smootb  sweetness  which, 
had  it  been  noited  with  proportifmate  ngonr,  wddLI  bare  girea 
AValler  one  of  the  highest  positions  among  oar  poets.  As  it 
is,  he  is  little  consulted  in  tfaeae  dajs,  unless  the  "  Fanegrric" 
upon  Cromwell  retain  for  bim  a  few  gratefnl  readers.  In  the 
cmirse  of  this  Life,  Johnson  takes  occasion  to  advance  his  riews 
upon  Sacred  Poetrj,  and  in  a  condensed  and  masterir  piece  of 
writing  gives  the  r^  reason  why  Sacred  Poetry  must  always 
mitcany.  The  Life  of  Dryden  is  written  in  a  fine  genial  spint, 
and  Johnson  has  done  justice  to  the  fire  and  force  of  the  "  High 
Priest  of  all  the  Nine."  Drrden's  daring  genius  sometimes  car- 
ried him  into  great  irregularities,  and  Johnson  complains  "  that 
ten  lines  are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of  which 
the  reader  is  ashamed."  Pope  is  the  only  poet  who  has  happily 
wedded  vigour  and  smoothness,  force  and  exactness ;  but  thoagfa 
Dryden  lacked  this  precision  and  this  even  Tersification,  be  out- 
stripped Pope  in  rigonr,  for  even  Dryden's  weakness  wu  strong. 
His  satire  is  vehement,  bitter,  and  frequently  coarse,  but  so  power- 
ful and  so  happy  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  redeem  aU  that  is  offen- 
sive. His  praise  is  not  so  fortunate,  and,  though  it  was  common 
in  his  age  to  lavish  adulation  upon  a  patron,  Dryden  could  afford 
to  neglect  a  practice  which  added  nothing  to  his  &me. 

We  need  say  nothing  more  of  this  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets."  From  the  care  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been 
edited,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced  by 
,the  publisher,  it  will  take  rank  as  iht  edition  of  Johnson's  greatest 
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ASPEN    COURT, 

AND    WHO    LOST  AND    WUO    WON   IT, 

^  lEMt  of  oui:  Olun  Simc. 

&7  Sqirlet  BkOOKSj 

AffTBOK  or  **IUS8  TIOLST  ASD  HSR  OrfCM. 


ohapteh  xlvii. 
"akd  t&kk  mv  milk  rvK  call." 

Foon.  days  later,  Mrs.  Wtlmslow  vns  announced  to  Mr.  Moles- 
wortli,  the  lawyer,  as  lie  sat  in  his  office  in  London,  meditating 
various  matters,  and  among  them  the  probable  and  possible  re- 
suhs  of  a  curious  intemew  he  had  that  morning  had  with  the  Earl 
of  Rookbury. 

"Instantlyi  of  course,"  said  Molesworth,  surprised,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  rising  and  coming  out  to  meet  his  client. 
For  his  custom  was  to  allow  his  visitors  to  enter  his  room  before 
be  rose  to  receive  tiiem.  He  thus  obtained,  under  the  somewhat 
strong  TiL'lit  wliich  fell  upon  the  door-way,  an  excellent  view  of 
the  expression  upon  their  faces.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  this  view  was  not  of  the  Bliylitest  value — in  the  hundredth 
it  might  atVord  hitn  a  hint,  and,  therefore,  like  a  practical  maoj 
Molesworth  secured  the  one  chance  in  a  hundred. 

•'  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  taking  her  two  hands  in 
his  own,  in  token  of  his  ei^ceeding  satisfaction,  and  bringing  her 
into  the  room — "this  w  an  unexpected  plciisure.  At  home  to 
nobody,  Galton,  and  mind  I  have  no  messages,"  he  added,  as  that 
erring,  but  penitent  porter  retired.  "  And  how  are  all  t!ie  dear 
little  iieople  ?  Radiant  and  rosy  nith  the  fccsh  air  of  Gloucester- 
shire, of  course.     Fine  thing  fresh  air." 

"The  elder  ones  arc  well  —  the  younger  is  not,"  said  Jane 
Wilmslow,  in  the  voice  in  which  one  dis{>oses  of  a  question  asked 
as  a  formality. 

Such  had  not  been  Jane  Wilmslow^s  habitual  way  of  replying 
to  any  inquiry  about  her  children,  for  her  mother's  heart  had 
taken  a  long  time  to  learn  that  sny  one  who  knew  them  could 
speak  of  them  quite  as  he  spoke  of  yesterday's  rain  or  to-day's 
sunshine.  But  ner  tone  was  as  passionless  as  if  she  were  answer- 
ing a  remark  on  the  wcadicr.  It  was  not  lost  upon  Molesworth, 
who  instantly  looked  at  her  with  attention,  and  was  conscious  of  a 
change  which  be  might  have  found  it  dillicult  to  define.  It  was 
not  tliat  the  face  was  sad — lie  had  often  seen  it  much  sadder  when 
the  poor  wife  had  hastene<l  to  him  for  aid,  {<jt  WSWAwm  m  \i\* 
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days  of  folly  and  dissipation.    But,  if  so  womanly  a  face  as  Jan«'i 

could  be  conceived  to  Iiavo  hardened,  that  process  repreaeuted 
what  it  seemed  to  the  lawyer  had  taken  place. 

Jane  boren-ith»ratlier  ttmn  listened  to,  his  happiness  at  beariiv 
that  Emma  and  Kate  flrerc  well,  with  his  sorrow  that  Amy  vna  ili, 
with  hiK  hope  for  the  corLtlauancc  of  tlic  one  state  of  tilings  and  tlie 
toniiination  of  the  otlier,  and  vit}i  his  Irust  that  she  herself  vn 
invif;orntcd  by  a  country  life,  and  these  considerations  natunUy 
led  him  to  an  inquiry  as  to  Henry  Wiltnxlow.  He  bad  sccooh 
panicd  her  to  to^v'n,  no  doubt.     No  ?  ungaltant  husband  I 

Cutting  short  the  lawyer  in  his  lively  obsrrvations,  Mrs.  Wilm- 
slow  said, — 

"  Your  time  is  valuable,  Mr.  Molesn^ortli,  and  I  will  trespaa 
upon  it  only  so  long  as  is  necessarv." 

"  Pray  do  not  sp«ak  iq  that  oold  toitc,  Jane,"  said  Moleswortb, 
"  it  is  so  unlike  old  times.     Why  should  you  f " 

"  Because  old  times  are  gone,"  said  Jane,  deliberately. 

"  To  make  way  for  better  ones,  we  will  hope,"  replied  Mole*- 
trorth,  with  something  of  soothing  in  his  voice,  fur  he  saw  Uiat 
3Irs.  Wilinslow  had  sufttained  some  new  wrong — and  he  speedily 
and  instinctively  carried  it  to  the  right  account. 

"  1  have  not  seen  you,"  said  Jane,  disregardinp  his  last  speedy 
*'  since  the  day  when  you  furnished  us  with  funds  to  go  down  to 
Aspen  Court." 

"  Furnished  them  for  the  second  time,  I  think,"  said  Moles- 
worth,  not  unwilling  to  aid  her  expected  revelation  by  supplying 
lier  witli  a  rcoollection  of  WUmslow's  heartlessncss.  But  that 
was  a  small  matter,  now, 

"  You  have  our  affairs  in  your  bands,"  said  Jane,  "and,  1  tnat^ 
have  taken  care  of  vour  own  interests.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
you  were  the  loser  by  any  assistance  rendered  to  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  she  is  driving  at,"  thought  Molesworth  ; 
"  was  that  a  hint  that  she  understood  matters  ?     Let  her  go  on." 

"  I  owe  yon  much,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilmalow,  "  very  mucfr," 

"  Do  not  speak  of  obligations,"  he  replied,  with  soraethii^  lUca 
a  touch  of  feeling  :  "  I  have  always  found  pleasure  in  being  of  any 
service  to  you — and,  i)i!rhaps,'*  he  added,  not  untrutHfiulyi  **  I 
have  not  been  a  loser  iu  other  ways.*" 

"  I  know  that  you  have  not,"  returned  Jane,  quietly,  '•  and  that, 
if  all  goes  on  according  to  your  wish,  you  will  be  a  largergainer 
by  us." 

"A  prelude  to  some  hca\'y  demand,'*  said  the  attorney  to  him- 
self. "What  has  that  lieast  in  the  countrv-  been  domg  now? 
For^g,  perhaps — he  is  too  great  a  coward  to  be  a  bouse-Dreakct. 
Let  OS  hear." 

"  Bat  I  did  not  allude  to  money/'  said  Jane.  *'  I  owe  yoo  my 
marriage." 

This  was  an  acknowledgment  which  MoIes«'orth  had  certainly 
not  expected,  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  looked  the  «st^ 
oishmcut  that  he  ftdt.     lie  bad  been  silent  before,  from  dioio^ 
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but  be  now  held  bis  tonsue  from  not  TtDowing  bow  to  use  it  with 
advantage,  and  in  bis  cnibarrasHOient  he  made  a  slight  bow,  which 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  anything. 

"  I  owe  you  my  marriage,"  repeated  Jane. 

«  We — we  acted  as  wc  thought  for  the  beat,  at  the  time,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  compelled  to  speak.  **  Things  did 
not  tjike  tiie  course  we  had  hoped  Ihcy  would,  but  it  could  liardly 
be  said  to  be  our  fault,  and,  at  oil  events,  >t  in  too  late  to  look 
back.     We  should  rather  make  the  best  of  the  future." 

"  It  is  well/*  said  Jane,  "  that  you  do  not  still  endeavour  to 
persuade  me,  or  pretend  to  think  you  can  persuade  me,  that  all 
was  for  the  best,  and  ttiat  in  introducing  and  reconomcnding  to 
me  a  husband  whom  you  knew  to  bo  an  irretrievably  bad  man, 
you  were  doing  me  a  kindness." 

In  all  Jane  Wilnislow's  troubled  life  Molesworth  had  never 
heard  her  so  speak  of  her  husband. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  been  again  wounded— out- 
rE^;ed  —  and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  be  aitbamed 
to  remind  you  that  you  use  unkind  language  towards  mc.  I 
deplore  your  marriage — I  have  not  ceased  to  do  so  for  many  a 
long  day  ;  and  I  think  I  have  given  better  proof  than  mere  words 
that  I  IiaTe  sought,  by  assisting  you  through  life  (1  mention  it 
only  b&cause  you  compel  it)  to  make  some  amends  for  my  ori- 
ginal error." 

"  Error  ? "  repeated  Jane,  in  a  low  voice.  "  The  word  by  which 
a  man  describes  his  having  doomed  a  woman  to  a  life  of  shame 
and  grief.*' 

"  One  word,"  said  Molesworth,  in  whose  nature  the  instinct  of 
lympatby  was  not  largely  developed  ta  comparison  with  that  of 
self-flcfcnce.  "  I  may  admit  that  1  was  wrong,  and  to  blame, 
in  the  melancholy  selection  I  assisted  you  to  make.  Rut  I 
mav  remind  yuu  that  husbands  are  not  forced  upon  ladies  in 
England.'* 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  patiently.  "  I  am  quite  aware 
timt  you  did  nothing  which  the  world  can  blame  you  for — indeed, 
I  have  often  imagined  you  telling  my  story,  and  making  out  a  com- 
plete proof  that  you  behaved  most  admirably,  to  the  best  of  yont 
Knowledge  and  judgment.  Your  own  conscience  will  tell  you 
whether  Jane  Tracy  would  ever  liave  married  Henry  Wilmslow, 
had  her  friend  Mr,  Molesworth  |>ennittcd  her  to  know  what  /ut 
knew  of  the  husband  he  found  for  her.  Pcrhajis  your  own  coiu 
science  will  toll  you  why  such  a  man  was  chosen." 

"  If,"  said  Molesworth,  who  had  entirely  recovered  his  habi- 
tual calmness,  "  these  reproaches  are  tu  lead  to  any  issue,  you  are 
the  best  judge  whether  they  arc  likely  to  promote  it.  Ton 
cannot  make  me  angry.  I  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  any- 
thing which  could  fall  from  your  lips,  from  which  I  never  heard 
anything  so  bitter  fall  Ijefnre.  I  will  not  resign  the  name  of 
your  friend,  Jane,  and  I  will  do  anything,  in  reason,  to  continue 
to  deserve  it.  Tou  did  not  come  to  London  to  taunt  ma'^TiXV^. 
an  error — well — an  injury  of  twenty  years  a^o't" 


"  I  came  to  say  what  I  have  said,"  replied  she.  "  But  yoa  tefl 
mc  that  I  never  spoke  so  bitterly  to  you.  I  hare  had  tBOCb 
cttUBC  for  bitterness,  but  never  so  much  as  now." 

And,  in  a  few  words,  delivered  with  a  forced  calninea>T  nd 
with  a  strange  precision,  she  told  the  story  of  the  medical  tm, 
and  its  termination.  Preeision,  that  made  it  seem  as  if  sIm 
were  repeating  a  conned  lesson.  Let  those  be  thankful  who  htre 
never  had  a  sorrow  which  incessantly  formed  itself  into  a  giva 
set  of  wurds,  dulHng  themselves  by  recurrence,  and  beoomti^  i 
formula  of  grief  whence  it  was  new  pain  to  depart. 

Illnii's  indignation  sometimes  relieves  itself  in  a  sara^  cane, 
but  seldom  in  so  i>aTago  a  one  as  Molesworth  ground  out  bctwea 
his  teeth,  as  ho  heard  the  sequel  to  the  story. 

AVltcn,  in  other  day*),  Jane  canic  to  him  to  ask  assistance  foe 
her  husband,  and  an  anj;ry  cnndcnination  of  WUmslow's  foUict 
would  break  from  I\fole5worth,  she  would  protest  against  it, 
and  seem  wounded,  and  he  always  apologised  Wfore  thev  pjrted. 
He  had  now  invoked  upon  Wihnslow  a  doom  too  fcai^  to  he 
written  down  here  (1  know  not  in  how  much  of  its  powitnlitr 
Molesworth  believed),  and  Mrs.  Wilmslow  gased  steadily  at  bios 
without  a  sign  of  deprecation.  . 

"  It  is  easy,  1  know,''  she  said,  after  a  pause,  *'  for  men  to  UK  fl 
words  at  which  one's  very  soul  shudders.  1  have  beard  lud  V 
words  since  my  marriage.     I   kno\y  how  much  they  mean.    If 

Jou  meet  rny  husband  in  the  street  this  afternoon,  you  will  shake 
is  hand,  and  laugh  when  you  part  with  him.  I  should  not 
blame  you — it  is  the  way  with  men." 

"  You  arc  right,  Jane,"  said  Molesworth,  "  quite  right,  Cmsei 
are  folly,  and  ask  folly.  But,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  we  caa 
do  aomctliing  in  this  world — something — something."  And  h« 
rose  and  gazed  intensely  into  one  of  his  pictures  after  llie  other, 
seeing  no  line  in  any  of  them — we  once  oefore  noticed  his  habit, 
when  in  doubt.  Jane  remained  silent  till  he  returned  trt  hts 
chair.     lie  looked  at  her  for  some  moments,  and  iheu  he  said, 

"  Your  friend,  the  Earl  of  Hoakburj-,  sat  in  that  choir  two 
hours  ago.  He  did  not  tclt  mc  a  word  of  his  sending  donn  Car* 
lyon  and  the  surgeon." 

**  He  meant  it  in  kindness,"  said  Jane.  "  Bernard  Carlyon,  who 
does  not  judge  him  indulgently,  assures  me  that  Lord  Rookbury 
showed  sincere  feelings  when  speakingof  Amy.  But  wrong  never 
comes  right.  They  told  us  a  falsehood,  Mr.  Husbbrook  deceived 
us,  and  you  have  heard  of  the  niiser.ible  end  of  the  story.  They 
should  have  written  to  me  and  let  me  know  the  truth.  I  could 
have  borne  it  so — and  tlien  the  frightful  shock  would  have  been 
spared  mc.  But  my  suflering  is  nothing.  It  is  no  thought  of 
tliac  which  brings  me  to  town  to-ilny.  I  now  stand  between  my 
children  and  their  father,  and  for  tlicir  sake  I  am  here." 

"You  have  sonic  proposition  of  your  own?  I  will  asust  you 
to  the  utmost  in  carrying  it  out,  unless  I  can  suggest  a  better." 

*'  Mr.  Molesworth,  I  am  utterly  helpless,  1  have  not  even  tb« 
aUtngth  nhicli  knowledge  of  m-^  ^u\^o\\  ^n&«.    1  ^ia  not  know 
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nt  this  instant  w>>cthcr  Aspen  Court  isTOurs,  mine,  or — another's," 
said  Jnne,  checking  liorself. 

"Or  I*or(i  IloDKliury's,  you  mean/'  said  Molcsworth.  "You 
svispcct,  if  you  do  not  know,  what  is  going  on.  I  hnvc  not  been 
aJtoEcttier  blind  to  it.     But  let  me  hear  you  to  the  end/' 

'•'You  have  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  living— of  late  you 
have  done  so  liberally,"  said  Jane,  *'  hut  whether  we  are  rich  or 
pour,  whether  your  supplies  are  our  right  or  your  charity,  1  hare 
no  means  of  knowing." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cauxe  to  complain  of  my  keeping  you  in  the 
dnrk/'  said  Molesworth.  "While  your  interest,  through  your  tn> 
diligence  and  forbearance,  remained  the  same  witlj  that  of — Mr. 
W  iinislow — we  will  call  no  more  names — you  will  see  that  I  could 
best  act  for  your  interests  by  trouIiUng  you  witli  as  little  as  pos- 
sible that  he  could  learn  from  you.  Now,  unless  I  mistake  your 
meaning  to-day,  you  and  he  are — two." 

*'  Yes — two,"  Baid  Jane,  with  low,  but  marked  emphasis. 

"  And  God  knows  that  justcr  divorce  was  never  pronounced," 
sud  Molesworth.  "  But  the  cbildreo,  as  you  say.  Your  desire 
is—" 

"  To  remove  them  from  the  society  of  their  father,  at  once,  and 
for  ever,"  said  Jane,  with  a  determination  strangely  at  vaciance 
with  the  gentle  bearing  of  her  whole  life. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Molesworth.  And  again  he  rose,  and 
went  round  the  room,  halting,  at  intervals,  as  new  points  of  con- 
sideration arose  to  him. 

"  Have  tlie  whole  case  before  you,"  he  said,  returning.  "  The 
custody  of  the  children  is  bis,  by  right,  unless  we  can  show  cause 
why  they  should  be  taken  from  him." 

"  Is  not  his  life,  since  their  births,  cause  enough  ?"  said  Jane. 

"  Morally,  no  doubt.  But  we  have  lost  proof  of  much,  and 
borne  with  much  so  long  that  unless  anything  very  flagrant  could 
be  proved  as  a  reason  for  a  move,  at  the  end  of  aU  these  years,  it 
would  look  suspiuious.  Without  asking  you  any  painful  question 
—his  vices  have,  I  believe,  been  practised  of  late  out  of  your 
sight  and  hearing  ?" 

The  crimson  mounted  to  the  fair  forehead  of  the  poor  wife  bs 
she  replied— 

"  He  has  treated  my  feelings  more  offensively  tliao  at  Aspen 
Court,  though  even  there — " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Molesworth,  "we will  discuss  such  matters 
only  whcti  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that  wc  could  make  out  a  case 
strong  enoi^h  for  Chancery — that  is  to  say,  since  Lord  Rookbury 
has  become  an  ally  of  Mr,  Wilmslow,  and  lends  him  his  purse- 
Without  that  aid,  I  think  that  I  could  manage  to  get  the  children 
from  him,  but  the  resistance  of  a  beggared  libertine,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  friend  of  a  ricli  peer  are  two  things,  even  in  the 

■  Court  of  Chancery.    And  he  wotiid  resist,  no  doubt." 
I         "To  the  last,  for  the  sake  of  making  me  as  wretched  as  he 

■  could." 

ft        "  No  doubt.    There  are  other  wa-ya,  ^iowctot,   WiMse.  tk^Niws*. 


n^rjcs  &r  enai^ljiz^  '^^  xzj  rtaacuble  vnh  of  mine.  Tlie 
BookbtST  friei^ibD  eizt^xcs  vgEl  bt  ia^wgncr  to  m  eoCain 
**'j' ',  bus  is  aoC  ai^-pownuJ* 

'^I  !Lad  dwosht.''  nid^ae — "bist  ymwill  see  Aflicnhiet  per- 
faafM  cf  wiaA  I  kcisv  '^***'^ff — t&at  if  ke  eoold  be  drirai  «n]r, 
rtig^»y>!^  >''*3y. — I  KuoiT  kscv  by  wiiat  moms  except  fetr  ti 
dAa, — ontil  I  ow^  rerawe  tte  c£i£craii-  and  bide  tfaeai  with  me 
in  seme  tpSeS  puaee  en  tLe  Cct^i=ect— ve  eoold  fire  Dptm  ray 
ftde,  if  dMR  n  but  bde— "^ 

**  And  leste  Aspoi  Com^  tcot  ntmix  woa  inheritanee  ;"  aid 
Moksvwtik. 

**  Leare    *fT" — CTgiUiiig — ererrtlui^  to  ocape  pcAn- 

tioo  I~  Bid  Jane^  ^^^  o"?- 

'^  Xo,'*  njd  MoleswDctfa.  firrslr.  "  Toa  miBt  not  leare  A^ien 
Conn.    ToQ  ninst  rentain  there,  szider  any  circamstBiioes." 

■^  I  win  mot,"  Bid  Jue,  {BsaooaXelT.  '"  And  if  too  will  not 
htip  mt — if  no  RcoDecCimis— "  and  ^  bunt,  at  lo^tli,  into 
tran,  that  forced  thrmseHes  between  tbe  pale  fillers  wUdt  ibe 
pressed  apon  her  poor  eyes. 

**  I  will  he^  Toa  to  the  ntmost,  by !**  exdaimed  Moks- 

voitfa.  "  But  yoa  must  let  me  beip  ycra  my  own  way.  I  tdl 
joa  that  yon  must  lemun  at  Aspen.  That  is  gssentaaL  Bideed, 
flight  vonld  be  hopeless,  for  let  Lord  Rookbory's  sospioons  be 
once  aroused,  and  tou  would  be  watched  night  and  day.  No — 
yoa  and  the  vooiig  ladies  shall  stay  at  Aspen,  but  we  will  rid 
yon  of  Wilmslow's  presence." 

"  How  will  yon  ?"  Jane  began. 

"  You  had  better  kno\r  nothing  about  it.  I  tell  Toa  frankly, 
tiiat  in  the  old  times  I  should  hare  locked  him  up — I  have 
smple  power  do  that  now,  but  to  lock  him  op,  nnder  present  cir- 
cnmstances,  wonid  onljr  be  to  hare  him  released  by  his  noble 
friend.  I  should  obtain  my  money,  but  I  should  lose  my  object 
When  do  you  return  to  the  country — not  until  you  have  spent 
some  time  with  ns  ? " 

«  To-night,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow. 

**  A  to-night  in  that  tone,  means  to-night,"  sud  Molesworth, 
"  and,  of  course,  I  understand  why  it  should.  You  will  travel  by 
the  same  train  which  carries  a  message  from  me  to  Mr.  T^llmslow, 
and,  reckless  fool  as  he  may  be,  even  tbe  Rookbury  alliance  will 
not  keep  him  out  of  London  many  hours  after  be  hears  from 
me.  You  will  not  see  him  again,  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
to  remain  with  Mrs.  Molesworth  to-night.  No?  Well,  I  will 
not  endeavour  to  detain  you." 

**  I  mfly  rely  upon  your  word  ? "  said  Jane,  whose  old  trustfuL 
ness  seemed  to  come  back  at  words  of  kindness. 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  said  Molesworth  in  a  low,  determined 
voice.  ^'  Give  me  three  days,  and  yon  shall  see  whether  I 
deceive  you  in  this  matter.  Now — may  I  replenish  your  purse — 
I  dare  say  you  came  off  hastily  f  Can  any  of  my  clerks  attend 
■"^  uijwfaere—execote  any  commisaiQa — r* 
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He  rnnvd  some  eold  and  notes  upon  Tier,  nnd  tlier  parted. 

**  The  Hconndrer  could  not  have  taken  a  more  conrcnicnt 
opportunity  of  coming  out,"  said  Molesworth,  as  he  stood  \ipon 
his  hearthrug  again.  "  And  he  shall  have  it,  hot  and  hot. 
D — n  him !"  he  added,  itahhing  the  fire  vindictively  with  his 
pokert  "  how  blue  her  cres  still  are  I** 

With  which  apparently  inconsequential  remark,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  proceeded  to  search  for  certain  documents  in  a  small 
iron  safe  by  bis  side,  and  having  found  them  he  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 


TUB  AniA^IADOE   Dl   TtODILa. 


Since  the  day  of  the  scene  in  the  garden,  Henry  Wilmslow 
had  felt  it  more  comfortable  to  himself  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
his  wife  and  daughters.  The  disgust  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  the  methcal  man  and  by  Bernard  at  Henry's  conduct  upon 
that  occasion,  had  at  first  the  effect  of  rendering'  him  more 
dogged  and  insulting,  but  the  cournge  which  comes  from  without 
ceases  with  the  stimulus,  and  when  his  visitors  had  dejiartcd 
(after  a  long  and  private  interview  with  Mrs. 'W'ilmslow),  Henry 
felt  all  a  coward's  inclination  to  make  up  a  quarrel.  The  dis- 
couragement which  his  awkward  advances  met,  was  passive 
rather  tlian  active.  His  wife,  after  recovering  from  her  first 
passionate  burst  of  agony,  mnHc  little  more  demonatrntion,  be- 
yond the  most  assiduous  attention  to  Amy,  and  when  addressed 
by  Henry,  replied  with  a  calmness  which  hia  dehcate  observation 
and  graceful  nomenclature  recorded  as  "sulks."  Tlic  elder  girls 
had  of  late  avoided  him  as  much  as  they  could,  without  actual 
rudeness,  but  in  their  Ecal  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  their 
sister  they  disregarded  their  own,  and  Wilmslow  I'licountcrcd 
them  more  frequently  than  usual,  as  they  sped  about  the  house 
on  their  missions  of  love.  But  there  was  no  smile  on  their  faces, 
no  saucy  little  taunt  wm  darted  at  him,  no  playful  gesture  saluted 
him,  no  hurried  kiss  w»«  printed,  as  they  hastily  passed  their 
father.  For  that  father,  indeed,  a  child's  code  of  huuscbold 
signals  had  never  been  framed,  and  his  very  scrvnnts  had  of  late 
met  him  less  gravely  than  his  children.  But  now,  when  they 
came  tngetber,  it  was  with  an  air  of  constraint  that  there  was 
no  mistaking.  The  father  had  reduced  his  household  to  the 
condition  of  feeling  that  he  was  the  blot  and  blotch  upon  it. 
Callnns,  and  defiant  though  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to  sec  this, 
and  such  conscience  as  he  had  left  to  him,  putting  forth  its  last 
struggles,  he  found  it,  as  we  have  said,  more  agreeable  to  avoid 
his  family  than  to  join  it  as  before.  So  he  skulked  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  own  apartment,  and,  under  pretext  of  illness, 
ordered  his  meals  to  be  sent  thither.  So"  that  Mrs.  W'ilms- 
low, wlio  might  otherwise  have  found  some  difficulty  in  leaving 
Aspen  Court  for  her  visit  to  London,  had  actually  departed  aod 
retomed  without  his  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Molesworth  kept  liis  word,  and  a  letter  reached   Henrr 
Wilmslow  a  couple  of  linurs  after  Mrs.  Wilinslow  had  arrired  it 
lionic.     It  was  written  by  tlic  firm  to  which,  as  has  been   said  in 
one  of  our  earliest  chajJters,  the  less  dignified  portion  of  Mo)e»- 
worth's  husiiiess  was  entrusted— the  house  in    Clement's   lao, 
where  the  "  common  law"  of  the  aristocratic  firm  was  put  out  to 
nurse,  and  whurc,  indeed,  it  throve  reiuarkably,  perhaps  from 
being  untrammelled  hy  several  of  the  eonvcntions  of  good  breed- 
ing which  tend  to  injure  vigour.    The  writer,  Mr.  Scolper  (ft* 
Scolper  and  BUrt),  recommended  Mr.  Wihnsluw  to  lose  no  time 
in  presenting  himself  in   Clement's   Inn,   and   he   enforced   hb 
advice  by  an  allusion  which  made  Henry  turn  first  hot^  and  tliea 
cold,  and  which  ultimately  drove  him  to  his  favourit«  refuge,  the 
hraiuly-hottlc,  for  comfort.     He  lost  no  time  in  ubeving  the  smn- 
loons,  and  was,  indeed,  not  sorrj'  to  be  relieved,  by  its  pcrcmpto* 
rmess,  of  tlie  task  of  saying  a  word  of  farewell  to  his  family. 
Simply  leaving  word  with  a  servant  that  he  was  going  to  London 
on  business,  the  Lord  of  Aspen  sneaked  round  by  the  alables  and 
down  to  the  village,  whence  he  obtained  cunvcyaiicc  to  the  railwaf 
station.     The  old  house  must  have  felt  more  easy  after  his  depar- 
ture.    Since  his  memorable  entrance,  on  taking  possession,  when 
ho  had  not  even  the  grace  to  congmtutate  the  woman  who  bad 
given  him  all,  upon  her  recovery  of  her  estate,  or  to  lead  her  to 
her  own  hearthstone,  with  a  kiss,  not  one  single  act  of  kindness 
or  goodness  had  that  man  done  up  to  the  time  of  his  present 
ignominious  flight.  Nor  had  his  vices  been  negative  only.   He  had 
been  hrutc,  libertine,  and  drunkard,  and  bad  genemlly  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  active  vice,  with  coarse  act  and  vulgar 
speech.     But  this  was  the  individual  to  whom  fate,  Moleswurth, 
and  girlish  mistake,  bad  consigned  the  keeping  of  the  happiness 
of  my  dear  Jane  IVacy.     How  soon  he  converted  his  ofiice  into  a 
sinecure. 

At  almost  any  other  time  Henry  Wilmslow  would  hare  post- 
poned the  immediate  business  of  a  journey  to  town,  to  the  indul- 
cence  in  a  brief  round  uf  the  amusements  from  which  he  had 
&tcly  been  in  great  measure  deljarred,  but  the  emergency  of  the  case 
was  too  pressing,  and  the  roup's  nerves,  never  very  firm,  had  been 
a  good  deal  shaken.  He  must  have  things  made  pleasant  for  him, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  before  he  could  sit  down  and  enjoy 
himsvlf. 

If  he  visited  Clement's  Inn  witli  any  particular  hope  tliat  the 
pleasurable  operation  was  about  to  be  performed  for  him,  he  must 
have  been  considerably  disappointed  when  he  took  a  last  glance  at 
tlie  black  boy  and  sundial. 

Messrs.  Scolper  &  Blirt's  chambers  were  on  a  second  floor,  and 
Henr)',  who  was  evidently  ejcpcctcd,  was  shonii  into  a  small  inner 
room,  furnished  with  all  the  taste  and  luxe  usual  in  such  locaUties. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  rickety  old  loo-table,  with  stabbed  and 
spotted  green  cloth,  In  tlie  middle  of  the  room,  and  tliis,  with  a 
couple  of  new  walnut  wood  chairs,  and  a  lid-less  tin  box,  inscribed 
Hoijfack'a  Lunacy f  but  used  as  a  cool-scuttle,  completed  the  armogo* 
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tntntn  for  botlily  convenience  and  comfort, while  the  mind  was  leftto 
feed  upon  such  su^estions  as  might  arise  from  examinatiun  of  a 
dtuty  portrait  of  "  Eldon  C/'  and  of  a  sheet  of  "  Rules  for  the  Better 
Taking  of  Evidence^"  nearly  ali  of  irhich  rules  explained  the  mode 
in  which  certain  costs  were  to  be  made  out  agauat  the  victims. 
licre  iienry  Mas  detained  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  his  good  daj-s^ 
]jc  would  have  sn-aggercd  the  very  souls  out  of  the  clerks,  had  he 
been  kept  wailing  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  time.  Bat  his  gallant  spirit 
was  subdued,  and  he  merely  ventured  upon  ocotsionally  couching 
loudly^  and  grating  his  chair  upon  the  floor,  devices  to  which 
nervous  persons  are  known  to  resort  in  the  hope  of  accelerating 
the  motions  of  tliose  for  whom  they  are  in  waiting. 

Mr.  Scolpcr  appeared  at  last.  A  toll,  hungry  looking  person, 
with  that  pleasant  expression  of  face  which  seems  to  imply  that 
you  have  done  the  wearer  an  injury  by  your  last  remark^  and  the 
sooner  you  get  away  the  better.  He  wasted  little  time  in  prelude, 
observing, 

*'  Well,  you  've  come  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry  Wilraslow,  in  no  way  soothed  by  the 
annoimccment  of  this  incontrovertible  fact.  *'  And  now  what's  to 
be  done?" 

"  Oh !"  grumhled  Mr.  Scolpert  highly  displeased  already,  "it's 
no  use  your  asking  me  what's  to  be  done.  Because,  if  you  ask  me, 
I  can't  tell  you,  and  I  let  you  know  that  frankly.  I  don^t  say 
that  if  I  was  another  party  and  vou  came  to  me  and  asked  rac 
what  you  was  to  do,  1  couldn't  telt  you,  but  I  'm  not  Uie  other 
party,  and  it 's  no  use  your  addressmg  such  a  qucstiun  tu  me. 
l)on*t  you  sec  that?" 

"  Why,"  began  Henry,  "if  you — 

*'  No,"  said  Mr.  Scoli>er,  "  there 's  no  ifs  nor  ands  in  the  matter, 
and  its  downright  d — d  childish  to  talk  in  that  way.  X  ask  you  a 
plain  question,  and  you  may  answer  or  not  as  you  like,  but  a 
stniight-forward  man  knows  when  he  'a  asked  a  straight-forward 
qurstion.  However,  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  mc,  you  knov, 
and  it  makes  deuced  little  odds  to  me  whether  you  do  or  not.** 

"  I  wish  to  do  what  you  think  best,"  said  Henry,  hurriedly,  as 
soon  as  the  flood  of  grumble  subsided  a  little. 

**  Don't  go  on  like  that,"  returned  Mr.  Scolpcr,  implacable. 
"  You  '11  go  saying  next  that  1  gave  you  advice  what  to  do,  and 
tJmt  1  *ll  be  hanged  if  I  did,  or  wilL  If  I  were  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer  1  don't  say  that  1  could  not  tell  you  what  tu  do,  but  I'm  not 
an  Old  Bailey  lawyer." 

'*  If  you  sent  for  me  only  to  tell  me  all  that,"  said  Henry,  in  his 
turn  growing  wrathful,  despite  his  fears,  I  think  you  might  have 
let  it  alone,  that 'sail." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Seolper,  looking  askance  at 
him.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  that's  your  opinion.  In  here,  Jones," 
he  cried,  to  a  clerk  in  the  next  room,  whom  he  heard  replying  to  a 
visitor.     "  We  '11  hear  whetlier  it's  this  party's  opinion.'' 

And  Mr.  Molenwurth,  great-coated  to  the  cheek  hones,  was  con- 
ducted into  his  agent's  room,     Wilmslow  advanced  to  t&wXVmix. 


f  You  Ml  excuse  my  keeping  my  bands  in  my  pockets,  it 't  «o 
cold/'  said  Muli»wrjrth,  with  a  nod,  and  this  was  all  his  rtpiy  to 
Henry*!!  nalutation.  The  attorney  then  crossed  the  room,  aa^ 
refusing  a  chair,  into  which  he  motioned  Scolpcr,  took  on  a  po»> 
taon  in  a  comer,  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  witn  Scolper 
between  him  and  ^^^.  Wilmslow.  Perhaps  it  was  alao  beantasaf 
the  cold  that  he  did  not  remove  his  hat.  Henry  did  not  nadi 
like  these  signs  and  tokens. 

"  What  does  he  propose  ?"  said  Molesworth,  abruptly  enteiisf 
upon  the  business  of  the  moment. 

** Propose,  bless  you!"  returned  his  agent.  "He  praposa 
notliing,  and  makes  it  matter  of  grievous  complaint  that  we  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  up  a  country  gentleman  from  the  aecoe 
where  he  diffuses  so  much  hnppiness  among  his  dependents  and 
aU  amutid  him.    Thinks  we  might  have  let  him  alone,  bless  you!" 

"TItftt  was  not  what  1  said,"  replied  Henr),  anxious  not  to  be 
put  into  a  false  position  at  llic  outset.     "  What  I  said  waa — 

"  It  docs  not  matter  what  he  said,  Mr.  Scolper,  and  as  a  man 
of  business  you  arc  not  called  upon  to  waste  your  Tahuble  time 
upon  rubbish — nor  am  T.  You  sent  for  me  to  hear  some  proposal, 
as  I  understood  you,  and  I  am  here  to  listen  to  it." 

"I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Moleswortb,  that  you  could  possab^  say 
anything  fairer,  or  more  precisely  true  and  accurate,  sir,  if  yoa 
were  to  talk  till  that  sundial  strikes  twenty-four.  But  there  seents 
no  willingness  to  speak,  in  some  quarters." 

"  If  you  mean  mc,  I  will  be  hanged  if  1  have  bad  a  chance  of 
speaking  yet,"  snid  Henry.  "I'm  snapped  up  like  an  infernal 
alli<^ttor,"  he  added,  with  some  little  incompleteness  of  iUus- 
tration. 

"You*ll  be  8nap]>ed  up  worse  than  that,"  retorted  Scolper,  who 
felt  with  indignation  that  his  Aight  of  imagination  about  the  dial 
had  been  rather  over-trumped  by  Henry's  zoolo;<-jcal  simile. 
"And  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  sit  talking  nonsense  about 
alligators,  which  is  obnoxious  aud  oflensive  talk  at  tlie  best  of 
tiroes,  but  just  say  what  you  mean  to  do,  while  there  *s  time  to  do 
snything." 

"  You  say  in  your  note,"  said  Henry,  fairly  bullied  down 
«  that  the  party— — " 

"  Now,  good  heaven  and  eartli,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "what  tlie 
de^'il  is  the  use  of  telling  me  what  1  SBi<l  in  my  note  f  Do  you 
think  1  don't  know  what  I  said  in  my  note  better  than  you  do,  or 
if  I  didn%  that  I  would  not  call  for  my  letter-book  and  peruse 
an  examined  copy  of  it  instead  of  taking  it  from  your  memory  T 
It  seems  to  me  that  there 's  shuffling  going  on ;  but  people  knew 
their  own  aflfairs  best." 

**  U  I  am  correct,  Scolper,"  said  Mr.  Moleswortb,  "  you  wrote 
him  something  of  this  kind — of  course  I  do  not  commit  you  to 
nay  own  words." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  they  will  be  the  same  as  anat^ 
said  Scolper.  And  it  would  have  been  very  odd  had  it  prored 
otherwise," 
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"Ytm  apprised  him,  then,  that  a  bill  which  he  had  procured, 
and  wliich  had  been  discounted  by  a  client  of  yours  upon  the  faith 
of  rep ri'sciiUit ions  that  the  signatures  nrcrc  ponuinc,  had  iirrived 
At  maturity,  and  that,  upon  its  being  presented,  one  of  the  iiig- 
natures  had  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  You  added,  I  think,  that  if 
explanations  were  possible,  the  aooner  they  were  made  the  better, 
tLi  criminal  proceeding's  wore  contcmplatetf." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  ^colper,  suddenly  turning  to  Henrj'  the 
moment  Molesw<irth    had   ceased,   "  you  can  say  whether  you ' 
received  such  a  letter  as  that  or  not,  I  suppose  ?  That  won't  hurt 
you.^ 

*'  That  was  the  letter,"  said  Wilnislow,  doggedly. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  will  allow  that,'*  said  Scolper,  looking  at 
him  as  if  his  determined  wickedness  were  too  much  fur  a  virtuooa- 
man  to  bear. 

"  You  wrote  to  me,  Mr.  Scolper,"  continued  Moleswortli,  "to 
say,  that  I  having  been  the  means  of  this  bill  passing  into  your 
client's  hand,  I  ought  to  hear  any  proposal  that  might  be  mndo  on 
the  subject." 

*'  I  did  so,  sir,"  rejoined  the  vengeful  Scolper;  "but  I  really 
can  only  beg  your  pardon  for  having  brought  yon  here  on  what  I 
jnay  caU  a  fool's  errand.  The  deyil  a  proposal  is  made,  ur  likely 
'  to  be  made,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  1  don't  call  talking  about 
alligators  and  rubbish  making  proposals,  whatever  others  may 
do." 

"  Molesworth,"  satd  Henry,  "  we  have  known  one  another  off 
and  on  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  xinder- 
stand  this  conduct.  We  parted  quite  friendly  some  months  ago,' 
and  since  then  I  can't  have  done  anything  to  offend  you,  becnuso 
Wc  have  not  had  any  intercourse.  There 's  something  up,  which 
>1  don't  understand.     Can  1  say  a  M-ord  in  private  ?" 

**  In  connection  with  tlili  business?"  demanded  Molesworth. 

"  This  and  other  things." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Molesworth.  "  It  is  decorous  in  itself, 
and  due  to  Mr.  Scolper,  that  he  should  hear  every  syllabic  that  is 
dropped  upon  the  subject.  If  you  have  any  hesitation  at  sneak- 
ing before  him,  I  will  remove  it  by  saying  that  he  is  an  old  and 
confidential  friend  of  mine,  and  that  you  may  speak  as  unre- 
lerredly  as  if  wc  were  alone." 

**  I  'm  sure  /  don*t  care,  if  yoM  don't,"  replied  Henry,  "and 
here  goes.    What  I  want  to  ask  is " 

"  As  I  am  to  hear,  and  I  suppose  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Scolper, 
"  I  say  at  once,  that  I  don't  sec  that  yon  arc  in  a  position  to  ask 
anything.  Tour  course  is  to  tell,  not  to  ask ;  at  least  so  it  seend 
to  me." 

"  D n  it,  let  me  go  on  my  own  way,  wlU  yon,"  ssid  Henry; 

"  I  want  to  know,  Molesworth,  in  so  many  words,  what  this  farott  | 
is  being  played  for,  and  what 's  to  come  of  it  ?" 

**  Your  language  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,"  said  MoIe*-| 
worth.     "  Mr.  Scolper  may  understand  it,  but  I  do  not** 

But  Mr.  Scolper  was  too  much  hvcMvs^  \xn  &(»  tawt  'C^-ax*.  -w^-" 
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iiify,  l>v  a  furious  and  conN-ulsing  sbrug,  his  utter  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Witmslow's  mcuning  and  his  profound  contempt  for  that 
gentlcmau's  general  character. 

"  You  understand  mc  fast  enough,"  retorted  Henry;  *'  and  I 
repeat  that  j'ou  arc  plnyin;;  a  farce  n'hich,  I  may  say,  tit  for  tat,  I 
don't  comprehend.  Had  I  been  aware,"  he  proceeded,  with  some 
g;randcur,  a  bright  idea  having  struck  him,  "tliat  this  kind  id 
thing  vras  to  tafte  place,  I  should  have  requested  a  noble  and 
intimate  friend  of  mine  to  aecompany  nie  to  this  meeting.  I 
now  regret  that  I  did  nut." 

"  Ohl  liook  has  been  in  Clement's  Inn  in  his  time,"  said 
Scolpcr. 

*'  1  did  not  mention  a  name,"  said  Henry,  "and  I  am  not  in 
the  hnhit  of  hearing  Lord  Kookbury  spoken  uf  in  terms  of  tlint 
kind." 

*'  If  you  are  coming  nothing  hut  alligators  and  rooks,"  returned 
Mr,  Scolpcr,  "the  sooner  wc  break  up  thchfttor, and  things  must 
take  their  course.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Molesirorth?" 

"  I  have  waited  as  long  as  I  can  afford  to  wait,"  said  that  gen- 
tlenian.  "  You  will  do  your  duty  to  your  client,  Mr.  Scolper,  u 
you  always  do,  and  I  can  oidy  hope  that,  disagreeable  as  my  share 
in  the  nllinir  must  he,  I  shall  be  able  to  otlcr  ui  a  court  of  justice 
expUnations  which  will  be  satisfactory." 

"  lly  Jove,"  said  lit;iiry,  incautiously,  "knowing  what  yon 
know,  you  will  never  stand  up  in  u  court  of  justice  about  the 
biU." 

"  Knowing  what  I  know,  I  assuredly  shall,"  said  Molesvorkb.' 
"To  what  does  your  ohser\-ation  poin^  sir?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  that  hill  comes  into  court,  yoo 
will  comoMithin  twenty  miles  of  it?"  cried  Henry. 

"  If  I  am  called  as  a  witness,  which  I  presume  Mr.  Scolper 
will  find  it  his  duty  to  make  me,  I  shall  go  into  the  witness-box^ 
take  tlie  bill  in  my  hand,  and,  as  becomes  an  honest  and  an 
honourable  man,  shall  testify  to  all  I  know  or  believe  on  the 
subject." 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Henry,  "  I've  heard  that  lawyers 
defy  ull  laws;  but  how  the  sauce  that  is  good  for  the  goose  is  not 
to  be  sauce  for  Uio  gander  this  time,  I  don't  see." 

"  Could  you  oblige  us  with  any  more  animals  r"  jerked  out  Mr. 
Scolpcr,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  alligator.  "  Rooks  were  the 
last — now  come  geese  and  ganders.  I  suppose  wc  shall  have  elec- 
trifying eels  next." 

"  Mr.  Wilm.stow'a  implication  becomes  too  serious  for  jesting," 
said  Molesworth,  rising  from  the  wall,  against  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  and  taking  off  his  hat.  "  Will  you  explain,  sir,  in  a  few 
words  of  decent  Christian  English,  what  you  mean  by  that  last 
^leech  of  yours  ? " 

•*  I  mean  this,"  said  Henry,  "that  if  the  signature  to  Uiat  bill 
was  forged — mind,  i  don't  say  it  was — you  are  not  going  to  get 
roe  to  say  anytliing  of  that  sort  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  ;  but 
if  it  was,  you,  Mr.  Molesworth,  knew  that  it  was  as  well  as— as 
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-Enybody  else  did,  and  adranced  the  money  upon  it  with  that 
knowledge.     Deny  it,  if  you  dare?" 

"  My  denial  to  such  a  person  as  yourself,"  said  Molcsworth, 
"  would  be  absurd.  Luckily  the  foul  calumny  is  uttered  in  Mr. 
Scalper's  pruscnce ;  and  I  will  ask  him  to  note  the  words.** 

'•'Then,  said  Henry,  infuriated,  "while  you  tire  taking  notrs, 
■dd  this :  namely,  that  I,  being  desperately  hard  up  for  money, 
to  Molesworthf  who  was  managing  the  Aspen  Court  suit, 
'and  ajikcd  him  to  let  me  have  some.  He  told  me  to  briof'  htm  & 
IjiU  with  one  good  name  on  it.  I  couldn't  do  that,  for  1  'd. 
pumped  out  everybody  whom  I  could  think  of.  He  suggested 
my  relations.  I  told  him  1  had  none,  except  a  couple  of  rich 
cousins  who  hated  me  like  poison,  because  my  old  aunt,  Albrcda^ 
left  me  her  tin  instead  of  them.  MolesworLh,  let  him  deny  it  it 
}ic  can,  said  that  he  had  no  donht  I  could  obtain  one  of  their  sig- 
natures.    P 0,  sir,  I  was  thunderstruck.     I  knew  that  either 

Frederic  or  William  Barnstaple  would  as  soon  have  chopiwd  olf 
his  ri<;ht  hand  as  sign  to  help  me.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  if  I 
broii;!;lit  the  signature  of  one  of  them,  there  was  the  money ;  and 
he  trickled  a  whole  lot  of  sovereigns  through  his  fingers  into  a 
drawer.  I  suppose  you'll  say  you  haven't  got  a  drawer  next  ?^' 
said  Henry,  pausing  in  his  narrative. 

"  I  have  many  drawers,"  replied  Molesworth,  without  moving  a 
jnusclc. 

«  I  'm  glad  you  '11  admit  that,"  said  Henry.  "  Well,  I  *ll  tell  i1 
you  all  out  now  I  *m  about  it.  I  couldn't  think  for  a  long  limo' 
what  he  meant;  but  I  knew  I  wanted  the  money  most  devilishly, 
and,  perhaps,  being  so  sharp  set,  and  hearing  the  clink,  made  ms 
iruess  at  his  aim,  and  I  threw  out  a  feeler  or  so;  saying,  in  a 
laughing  way,  that  if  I  used  the  freedom  of  a  relative  and  bor- 
rowed my  cousiuV  name  without  asking  leave,  I  supposed  thaM 
would  do.  He  answered,  In  his  sanctimonious  way,  that  he  had 
known  roe  too  long  to  think  of  questioning  any  document  1  mii^ht 
bringhim.'* 

"The  whole  story  is  false,"  said  Molesworth;  "but  I  admit 
that  such  would  liave  been  my  answer  to  any  one  who  spoke  of 
you.  I  knew  yuu  for  a  libertine  and  a  gambler;  but  I  did  nut  fur 
a  moment  believe  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  forgery." 

**  >'ow  mark  this,  then,"  said  Henry.     "  1  said  that  I  would  go 
out  and  get  a  stamp,  and  do  the  thing  at  oncc^  and  that  ttic  bill 
would  be  sure  to  he  taken  up  to  the  hour ;  because  before  it 
became  due  he  would  have  the  Aspen  Court  rents  in  bis  hand. 
He  saidj  in  a  very  serious  way,  *  Such  bills  are  always  taken  up  to 
the  hour,*     But  ne  would  not  go  on  with  the  business  then ;  be- 
cause lie  said,  in  a  meaning  way,  that  I  could  not  see  the  IJam- 
staples  that  afternoon,  City  busmess  hours  being  over;  and  that<] 
if  /  succeeded  in  inducing  mff  cotmn  to  sign,  I  could  come  to  birai 
at  tlie  same  hour  next  day.     1  did  succeed — ha !  ha !  and  got  thai 
money.    As  to  its  being  your  client's  money,  that's  all  my  eye, 
of  course." 

This  was  not  a  judicious  addrtss,  att  ft\\ftc,ii  «i\vi\^«*^-    "i^^* 
Mok'svorth  listened  to  it  wilU  \u8  liiAsi  \'ca'^tiV'M\i*^"^'*-'5 'i  ^^^" 
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Soolper  widi  occasional  vivid  fits  of  indignation.  Heniy  Wilms- 
low  having  finished,  walked  up  and  down  the  litUe  room  in  order 
to  relieve  his  highly-wrought  feelings ;  and  during  the  promenade 
ibe  two  lawyers  exchanged  glances  of  considerable  meaning.  Mr. 
Scolper  then  said, — 

"  Now,  Wilmslow,  if  you  '11  sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  it  will  do  you  no  particular  harm.  I  thitik  yoa  may 
make  up  your  mind,  WUmslow,  to  close  your  brilliant  and  osefel 
career  in  one  of  the  colonies." 

*^  He  will  go  with  me,"  cried  Henry,  looking  foriooaly  at  Moles- 
worth. 

"  Are  you  such  an  ass  as  not  to  see  that  your  ridiculoos  stoij 
about  his  complicity  is  not  substantiated  by  a  single  witness.^ 

"  But  T  can  swear  to  every  word  of  it." 

"  You  I  the  forger.  The  man  in  the  felon^s  dock  I  Why,  yoi 
must  be  a  fooL** 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Henry,  "  and  I  had  better  have  held  mj 
tongue ;  but  I  relied  upon  the  honour  and  friendship  of  a  person 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  who  has  no  cause  to  l»eak 
with  me,  and  who  has  made  laige  sums  of  money  by  my  family. 
As  you  say,  sir,  I  have  been  a  fooL  And  now  I  will  wish  yon 
both  a  good  morning.     I  must  look  to  myself." 

"  Possibly  we  can  save  yoa  that  trouble,''  said  Scolper,  cot^h- 
ing  loudly.  The  signal  was  answered  by  a  cough  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

"  You  must  see,  Wilmslow,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "  that  my  duty 
to  my  client,  whom  you  hare  so  cruelly  injured,  will  not  permit 
me  to  neglect  any  steps  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  our  country. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  induce  a  jury  to  believe  the  story  with 
which  you  have  favoured  us  is  my  earnest  hope — and,  I  may  add, 
Mr.  Klolcsworth's,  despite  the  abominable  attempt  you  have 
made  to  include  liim  in  your  offence.  But  until  you  luive  done 
so,  it  is  necessary  and  right  that  security  for  your  appearance 
should  he  given,  and  the  individual  who  just  coughed  outside 
is  an  uthcer,  who,  with  a  companion,  will  escort  you  to  Bow 
Street.'' 

"  What,  trapped  me  like  that  ? "  exclaimed  Henry,  waxing  very 
white.     "  I  did  not  expect  this." 

"  You  ought  to  have  expected  it,  Wilmslow,"  said  Mr.  Scol- 
per. "  Are  you  not  aware  that  punishment  always  follows 
crime?" 

"  D— n  your  preaching,"  siud  Henry,  who,  driven  to  bay, 
became  desperate.  "  I  wish  there  was  something  here  I  could 
shy  at  your  head."  And  he  made  a  motion  towards  Mr.  Scolper, 
which  induced  that  person  to  start  up  with  some  alacrity,  and  de- 
dare  that  if  Henry  did  not  resume  bis  seat  he  would  call  in  the 
officers  that  very  instant. 

"  I  have  been  silent  for  some  time,"  said  Molesworth,  "  for 
the  indignation  I  felt  at  such  a  charge  as  that  which  was  made 
Bgunst  me,  fairly  deprived  me  of  my  presence  of  mind.  But 
I  have  now  recovered  myself,  and  I  vnll  say  a  word  or  two. 
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I  can  have  no  feeling  towards  this  wretched  roan  except  one  of 
pity.  X  knew  him  in  other  days,  when  X  had  hope*  of  hira, 
which  he  has  long  since  cruelly  disappointed.  1  w-bs  the  means 
of  introducing  to  him  the  best  wife  man  ever  had,  and  be  has 
outraged  and  insulted  her,  and  all  but  broken  her  heart.  Yet, 
for  old  rccoHectJons.  I  would  do  what  1  can  for  him," 

"  That  scoundrel,  Molesworth,  is  frightened,"  said  Henry  to 
himself.  "  Alt  this  fine  talk  is  humbug,  and  either  meant  to 
diddle  Scolpcr,  or  aoraebodv  who  has  been  listening.  **  I  ■'U 
clench  thu  nail,  howerer.  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  a  great  many 
hard  words  have  been  used  about  me,  which  I  may  or  may  not 
deserve.    But  I  see  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump." 

"  One  mure  auimal — 1  thought  so,"  said  Scolper. 

"I  recommend  you  to  hold  your  row,"  said  Henry,  insolently, 
"  I  may  be  a  fonl,  as  you  said,  but  1  am  not  fool  enough  not  to  see 
that  you  are  only  a  sort  of  puppet  here,  and  that  your  strings  are 
pulled  by  my  friend  here  to  the  left.  That^s  neither  here  nor 
there.  But  there 's  one  thing  which  may  induce  you  both  to  bring 
this  affair  to  a  plcnsiuiter  tcnnination  than  you  intended,  and  that 
is,  that  whether  the  signature  to  the  bill  was  forged  or  not,  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  forgery.  No,  t^at  I  had  not,"  he  added,  with 
an  oath. 

''You  had  no  hand  in  itl"  repeated  Scolper,  slowly.  "Now, 
Mr.  Molesworth,  I  presume  you  arc  satis6ed?" 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Molesworth  ;  "  I  will  leave  vou. 
Take  your  own  course.  If  it  be  any  comfort  to  you,  Mr-Wifma- 
low,  to  know  that  whatever  happens  to  you,  the  interests  uf  your 
wife  and  children  shall  be  cared  for  by  me,  take  that  assurance. 
I  wish  you  better  fortune  than  you  deserve.  FareweU."  He 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  left  the  room. 

Henry's  last  hope  vanished.  Wilmalow  sat  for  some  moments 
in  silenre,  and  then  said, — 

"  \\'ell,  you  're  got  your  own  way  now ;  why  don't  you  call  in 
the  fellows  ?" 

"  In  such  a  harry  to  be  locked  up— eh  I  Take  ray  word  you'U 
have  enough  of  it  in  the  gaol  before  the  convict-stiip  takes  vou 
out  Y^ou  haven't  a  chance.  I  did  not  want  to  say  so  before 
him,  because  it  might  have  made  him  more  inclined  to  show  you 
a  mercy  you  don't  deserve.  But  you  are  booked,  my  friend.  And 
yet  it  is  pretty  much  your  own  fault,  too." 

"What's  the  use  of  preaching.  1  tell  you.  When  a  man's 
hard  up  for  a  pound — 1  mean  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as 
a  gentleman :  a  snob  isn't  tempted,  if  he  can't  get  wine  he  can 
drink  bcor — but  a  gentleman  driven  into  a  comer,  will  do  any- 
thing." 

"  (ilad  I'm  only  a  gent,  then.  But  I  didn't  mean  as  to  the 
original  matter,  hut  to-day.  There  stood  Molesworth,  full  of  kind- 
ness for  your  wife  and  children,  and  ready  to  do  anything  in 
reason  for  you;  and  instead  of  humbling  yourself  before  the  man 
yott  have  mjured,  and  who  could  and  would  serve  you,  vou  talk 
about  cats  and  alligators,  and  invent  a  wholt  t\ia^T  ^  \tf»  'Coa^. 
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eontradict  themselves.     You  wouldn't  let  him  help  you. 
at  this  moment  he's  considering  how  he  can  get  you  off.    I 
that's  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  now," 

"  Devilish  little  you  have  done  to  help  liim  to  it,  then,"  said  .n 
Henry.  "  I  duii't  know  why  you  should  be  my  enemy.  WKacHj 
does  It  signify  to  your  client,  if  you  have  one,  whether  that  bill  ws»^| 
forged  or  not,  if  it  is  paid  ?" 

"  But  it  is  not  paid.  It  is  seized,  and  the  word  forgery  writtca 
across  it." 

"  Molpsworth  takes  the  Aspen  Court  rents,  and  could  pav  it  a 
dozen  times  over.  But  there  is  some  malice  against  rue,"  swil 
Henry  dejectedly.  "  I  don't  know,  though  I  suspect  who  is  tt 
the  bottom  of  it;  but  1  can't  help  myself,  and  all  the  world  msy 

go " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  do.     It's  the  being  so  fond  of  talk  tltst 
has  ruined  you  to-day.      If  I  vvere  to  do   aiiytliing  for  yoa,  1        « 
should  be  insulted  the  next  minute."  ^M 

"Oh,   I'm  an  infernally  bad  fellow,  of  course"  said  Henry.  ^ 
"  An  unlucky  man  always  is.     If  you  were  game  to  gi»«  me  a 
chance,  I  might  make  it  worth  jqut  while." 

"  How  could  ynuf*'  said  Scolper.  "  You  have  nothiru^  except 
what  Molcsworth  pays  you,  and,  I  take  it,  your  order  on  him 
would  not  go  for  much.  Besides,  no,  the  warrant  is  in  the  o&. 
ccr's  hands." 

"And  the  officers  are  there.  Dohe,  and  done  brown,**  said 
Henry.  "  By — ,  I  wish  I  Imd  had  a  suspicion  of  this — I'd  have 
put  the  sea  between  you  and  me  hours  and  hours  ago.  I  roold 
hide  myself  on  the  Continent  in  places  wliece  none  of  your  fellows 
could  find  me.  I  have  been  at  hide-and-scck  in  my  time.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  that." 

"No,  none,"  said  Scolper.  "I  must  do  my  duty.  But  von 
shall  not  he  taken  out  before  my  clerks  and  people.  I  will  ask 
the  officers  to  take  you  through  here.'* 

He  pointed  to  a  panelled  duor  in  the  old-^hioned  wait 
Wilmslow  had  not  noticed  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  add  the  adjoining  chambers  to  mine,  as  my 
business  increases.  Then  clients  can  come  in  by  one  staircase, 
and  go  out  by  the  other.  You  shall  be  taken  out  through  the 
empty  rooms.  By  the  way — I  don't  know  that  I  ought,  but 
you  '11  want  money.  Here 's  a  fiver  for  you,  and  if  you  arc  in 
great  need,  write  to  mc,  I  d.ire  say  Molcs»vorth  will  let  me  havo 
anv  litllc  advances.  I  'm  »fraid  I  must  call  in  the  men.  Bui  I'll 
tell  tlicm  to  be  civil  to  you,  as  you  are  a  gentleninn." 

He  went  out  to  speak  to  the  officers.  Henry  Wilmslow  was  nyt 
quite  such  a  foul  as  to  misunderstand  hini,  and  that  ni»ht  he  slept 
at  Boulogne.  Yet  he  might  have  slept  at  Aspen  Court  in  perfect 
safety.  Ilis  story  about  the  bill  was  true  to  the  letter,  and  though 
that  did  not  avail  him,.  in.-).smuc1i  as  he  could  not  prove  it.  Mules- 
vorUi  had  never  allowed  the  forged  bill  to  be  presented  at  alL 
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chaptek  xii. 

Woau  op  AiiT. — Tnc  Afollo. — The  1>ti5o  Gladutob. — The  Cesci. — 
Villa  BoaatirjiB  — Tivoi.i. — AscK<or  or  Si.  Fkter'a. — Tue  Cumskuh  bt 
MooauoaT. — The  Enou-^h  Burvino  Grol'hu.  —  Giuvut  or  Kkath  a5d 
Saru^ET. — A  ItELioioiii  I'roccmkix. — Aljluio. — A  Kiue  o;i  thk  Cam- 

FABKA. 

Ik  the  foTT  brief  comments  which  I  fed  inclined  to  innke  on 
some  of  the  great  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  here  at  Rome, 
I  8peal{  by  ho  means  "  as  one  having  aulhoritj-,"  by  virtue  of 
any  ripo  critical  knowledge  of  art.  X  should  be  silent  altoguther 
on  these  subjects,  did  1  not  observe  that  one's  true,  fresh,  and 
Tivid  impresiiions  of  such  things  nre  worthy  of  sontje  respect,  and 
that  a  sincere  and  reverential  love  of  beauty  gives  one  an  instinc- 
tive appreciation  of  iho  spiiil  of  ihe  higher  funuK  of  art,  however 
deficient  the  jntlgmcnl  may  ho  in  inalti'rs  of  csoculiun  nnri  detail. 
One  may  most  profoundly. fuel  eflecls  in  art  with  a  reiy  limited 
nmlerslanding  of  causes. 

Of  all  ihc  antique  statues  I  havo  yet  seen,  T  have  been  by  far 
the  most  impressed  by  the  Apollo  Belviderc  and  the  Uying  Gla- 
diator— the  one  the  striking  cmbndimeiii.  of  tlie  pride,  and  fire, 
and  power,  and  joy  of  life;  the  other  of  tho  ronumfUl  mnjcsty,  the 
proud  resignation,  the  "  conquered  agony"  of  death,  lu  all  his 
triumphant  beauty,  exultant  vitality,  and  rejoicing  slrengUi,  tho 
Apollo  stands  forlli  as  a  pure  tyjio  of  immortality — every  inch  a 
god.  There  is  an  Olympian  fipring  in  ihu  foot  which  seems  to 
spurn  the  earth— a  secure  disdain  uf  death  in  tlie  very  curve  of 
his  ntisirils — a  snnhorn  ligbt  on  his  brow;  while  the  absolute 
perfection  of  grace,  the  supernal  majesty  of  the  figure,  now,  as  iu 
the  old  time,  seem  to  HA  it  above  the  human  and  tlic  poritdiing^ 
into  ibe  region  of  the  divine  and  the  elenial.  Scarcely  con  it  be 
said  that  the  worship  of  this  god  has  ceased.  The  indestructible 
glory  u(  the  lost  divinity  Ungeis  about  him  still ;  and  tho  deep* 
almost  solemn  nnuiiinn,  the  sigh  of  uuiittcrahle  admiration,  with 
which  the  piigrinis  of  an  first  behold  him  now,  differ  little,  per- 
haps, from  tho  hushed  adoration  of  his  early  worshippers.  I  have 
never  seen  any  H-ork  of  art  which  I  had  snch  diflicuUy  to  realize 
as  a  mere  human  creation,  horn  in  an  arliiit's  ittruggling  brain, 
niouldetl  in  dull  clay*  aud  from  tlienco  transferred,  by  the  usual 
slow  and  laborious  {imcess,  to  nmrble.  Pior  can  I  even  think  of 
it  as  having,  nccording  to  the  ol<l  poetic  fancy,  pre-existed  iu  the 
stone,  till  (be  divinely-directed  chisel  of  the  sculptor  cut  down  to 
it.     Ah,  &o,  raethinka,  the  very  inacblo  musN.  Xva.svi  ^t^iaa-i^ 'va. 
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pre<;cience  of  the  god  it  held.     To  mc  it  rather  Beems  a  glowiDg, 
diviiifi  cnnceptioD,  struck  ioslautly  into  slone. 

The  Gladiator,  graud  in  his  perfect  humanity,  a  prouder  figarr, 
fnllcn  and  orercome  as  he  is,  than  many  an  erect  and  vict4>ri(Mis 
hero,  with  the  rich  b)oo<!  of  his  prime  tricklinR  ».Iowly  and  Mcke»> 
ing1y  from  Iiis  one  deep  wound,  is  a  profoundly  teaching,  I  had 
almojit  wild  a  heart-breaking,  ttight.     And  yet  you  scarcely  dare  lo 
grieve — ho  )8  loo   rnyal   for  pity.     Tlie  n^arble,  Bge-imbrowned. 
STPmn  shadowed  by  Death's  awful  wing,     Thtrro  Beems  a   !>trutge 
stillness  about  it,  and  you  hiwh  your  own  brt-ath  in   invoIuDtai^ 
rtrrercnce.     Here   i«  no  struggle,  no  conlorUon — the  soul  wemm 
mukint;  a  truly  kingly  abdication — the  "  ronnlv  brow  couseDts  to 
death ;"  and  y«  ynu  can  stt*,  by  its  deepened  linea,  by  the  attnlcni 
e^-ea,  the  relaxed  lips,  and  by  the  swoUen  reins  of  the  «xiraded 
limbs,  that  the  rury  citadel  or  life  is  stormed  by  mortal  augutah. 
It  IK  ini]ios»»tble  to  s,aze  on  ihe  Dying  Gladiator  without  further 
saddening  yourself  by  KiftinK  him,  as   docs  Byron,  with   a  iMNit 
whose  sweet,  sail  nKuioriufi  bliud  hiui  to  the  dizzying  light  of  Uw 
crowded  nropbitheatre,  and   wlio^e   last  wild  throbs   of  loiro   and 
yearning  deafen  hitn  to  the  shouts  which  greet  his  conqueror. 

In  tho  hall  of  the  Gladiator  are  several  other  noble  antiques—* 
rerr  grand  Amazon,  a  iine  Ariadne,  the  Faun  of  Fraxiteleit  m 
charniii'g  figure,  and  the  Anliiious,  considered  a  faultless  uImJ  of 
yoiuhfnl  manhood.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  btit  wanting  in 
that  something  superhuman  which,  in  the  Apollo,  almost  compek 
a  jiaganish  adoration.  The  Venus  of  the  Capitol  is  but  a  beuUt- 
fiil,  wulloas,  voluptuous  creature — an  exquisite  animal,  nnwonhy 
to  lace  the  snndals  of  the  pure,  Mmple,  and  august  Venos  of  Milo, 
vhich,  braVen  as  it  is,  still  stands  forth  i^randly  iinapproadtable 
among  all  antique  forma  of  lovt'ly  womanbuod.  Near  the  Vanos 
stands  n  Helicious  group  of  Cupid  and  Fsyrhc,  whose  sentiment 
aeenis  to  mc  a  wonderful  union  of  passion  and  purity.  The  ex- 
pression sud  attitude  of  each  figure  are  full  of  tDteiMo  luvingnt-as, 
childlike  sweetness,  and  innocent  unconsciousness.  The  soft 
light  and  warmth,  the  divine  atniospltere,  of  young  lore,  ssnuM 
floating  alinut  Lho  group,  the  onr  |)ure  twutiment  parrados  and 
pcrmentcs  the  two  fair  cmbracii)g  forms.  It  Howa  in  the  drapery, 
it  uesLlt's  in  Ihe  hair,  it  is  exprosxed  in  the  ^dightcst  cnrre  of  each 
delicate  Htnh,  as  unmistakably  as  in  that  fond  kiss  of  fips  which 
cling  and  cling  for  ever. 

1  have  ftfcn  many  Tronderful  paintings  of  the  great  isMters  since 
I  came  to  Home ;  and  from  this  world  of  pictorial  beauty  and 
power,  I  know  not  how  to  select  the  few  objects  on  which  I  may 
presume  lo  comment.  The  fairest  and  grandest  of  Rapliael's  ex- 
quisite creations,  the  sublime  monuments  of  llio  £i«m  and  Titanic 
genius  of  Michael  .-^ngelo,  Uie  graceful  and  glowing  fonns  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio,  Guido,  Domenichino, — 1  gaso  npon 
them  daily ;  they  are  becoming  revered,  almost  beloved,  oliyecta 
to  mc.  And  so  I  cannot  speak  of  them  t-n  imiase,  or  deliberuelr, 
but  may  rrfir  to  son  c  of  ilum  sepaiately  and  iuc  idea  tally,  from 
time  to  lima.     But  1  must  confess,  en  passant,  that  I  am  disap- 
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pointed  in  the  Trnnsfipuration.  Its  prandciir  I  do  not  qncsdon  ; 
but  it  lias  not,  to  my  eye,  all  the  divine,  trauxcendent  beauty  I 
looked  to  see  m  the  tnost  perfect  creation,  tbc  croiniiiig  achiei'e- 
mmt.  of  Raphael's  genius.  Some  of  biR  minor  and  simpler  com- 
po*ition8  impress  n»e  more.  Nor  can  I  find  a'l  tJiat  [locts  liare 
found  in  Guide's  famnus  portTBit  of  Beatrice  Cenct,  in  the  Bar 
berini  Palace.  Tlie  upper  pari  of  ihe  face  is  truly  beautiful,  the 
brow  is  noble,  nnd  the  eye*!,  in  tbe  full,  HriuK  look  they  cast  n 
you,  have  a  sweet,  appeiiltng  sadness  and  uiouruful  hopclessiteM, 
which  haunt  you  through  days  and  weeks;  but  the  ranuth  I  think 
childish  and  characterless,  t  cannot  imai^ne  those  1ip$,  fulling  so 
listlesslr  apart,  eror  set  with  heroic  energy  and  deadly  dutermina- 
tiou.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  expression  of  weaVn<>yK  could 
hnre  resulted  nltogcther  firom  the  past  lortuTe  or  the  coming  death 
a^oiiy ;  and  1  hold  to  tbc  opinion,  that  if  Beatrice  Cenci  wan  gnilty 
of  the  terrible  yet  noble  crime  for  which  she  suffered,  and  bon 
herself  so  ^n^ndly  through  all  as  we  hare  been  told  she  did,  tbea 
this  is  not  a  perfectly  true  portrait. 

One  lovely  afternoo'i,  latitly,  I  drove  witli  my  friends  Mr.  and 

Mr»-  S ,  In  the  vilLi  Uorghi?«c,  whrre,  among  many  otJicr  fine 

works  of  art,  1  i«iw  Canova'»  Venus  Victorieusu.  Tliii  is  an  ex- 
ceeduii^Hy  ^aceful  and  elegant  statue,  altogellicr  my  lavourito 
among  Canora*s  female  &gures. 

This  rilla  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  tbe  neighbonrhond  of 
Rome.  1  shall  never  for^t  oar  coming  out  into  Uie  grounds  at 
sunsf  t,  and  the  long  draughts  of  pure  delight  which  I  drank  in  as 
I  gaxed  around  and  above  me.  Stately  trees  ca«t  their  soft 
shadows  across  my  |Mith  ;  fallen  leaves,  golden,  and  hrmize,  and 
crinxon,  stirred  into  little  eddies  by  the  riidng  wind,  rippled  about 
my  l«et;  fountains  murmured  dreamily  in  the  disUinoe,  and  inter- 
raingled  lights  and  shades  played  over  the  pleasajit  lawn.  Tbe 
sky  was  gorgeous  with  purple  and  gold,  shading  off  into  the 
softest  lilac  and  the  screnest  bine.  Whererer  1  looked,  on  earth 
or  bcareii,  them  wa»  be«ity — beauty  indescribable,  unimaginable. 

We  ha%'c  spent  one  day  at  Tivoli,  where  we  saw  the  yet  bean* 
tiful  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  the  famon«  grotto,  the  falls,  the  ruins — 
bad  a  long  donkey-ride  over  the  hill*>,  and  picnicked  under  olivo 
and  fig  trees,  in  sight  of  half  a  dozen  silvery  cascades.  Tivoli  is 
a  very  picturesque  and  charming  old  place,  where  one  could 
linger  for  months,  wrapped  in  lung  luxurious  dreams  of  its  past 
glories  and  splenddurs,  when  the  princtjly  villas  of  Hndrian, 
Msecenas,  Proprrtius,  Sallust,  Rrutuit,  and  Cnssius  gleamed  white 
and  beautiful  among  il^  woods  and  walerfulls;  or  in  quiet,  ever 
fretth  enjoyment  of  the  indctitmctible  loveliness  of  Natun?. 

Yesterday  we  attended  high  ma&s  in  the  Sistinc  chapel,  the 
Fopo  officiating.  The  cardinals  weru  present  in  strong  force 
and  grand  array  ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  tirst  witneiwod  tho 
ccremonv  of  kissing  the  cross  on  the  Pope's  robe,  nnd  on  (he  too 
of  His  Holiue6«'s  shoe.  After  service  we  drove  to  the  ILnsilica 
of  San  Paolo,  a  targe  and  splendid  church,  now  being  erected  on 
tbc  site  of  one  destroyed  by  firo.     When  fimsVwti, ^\v& 'w'^  t'^^^ 
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rival  St.  Petei's  in  beauty  and  gnindenr.  I  hare  never  beheld 
anything  in  architecture  more  magnificent  than  the  double  rows 
of  pillars  down  the  immeDse  nare. 

To-day  we  have  ascended  St.  Peter's  to  the  very  lantern.     We 
found  the  ascent  mnch  less  tedions  and  fatiguing  tban   we  ex- 
pected, and  that  we  had  had  but  faint  and  narrow  conceptions  of 
the  height  and   grandeur  of  this  stupendous  building.      It  wu 
strange  to  wander  abont  on  the  vast  roof,  among  tbe  cupolas  tnd 
workshops,  which  seemed  to  constitute  a  small  village  of  them- 
selres ;  and  after  having  accomplished  the  ascent,  the  down  look 
firom  die  top  of  the  great  dome  nas  awfully  grand.     Tbe  bead 
swam,  as  from  the  height  of  that  pictured  heaven  the  eye  Jell  from 
circle  to  circle  of  those  wondrous   mosaics — serapbs,   cbemhs, 
prophets,  apostles — to  the  illuminated  altar  below. 

We  hare  Tisited  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  bathed  our 
very  souls  in  the  dreamy  and  desolate  beauty  of  tbe  scene.  The 
Forum  Romanum  and  the  Forum  of  Trajan  are  scarcely  less 
impressive  at  night ;  but  I  always  feel  and  realise  most  in  gazing 
on  the  ancient  Arches  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  Constan- 
tine,  Drusus,  and  Janus.  What  floods  of  glorious  life  poured 
through  these  iu  the  proud  old  warlike  days — in  the  slow  sweep 
of  victorious  armies,  or  the  wild  surge  of  battle  and  fligbt,  or  tbe 
quiet,  continuous  flow  of  prosperous  peace,  or  tbe  full  spark- 
hng  gush  of  pleasure !  What  countless  religious  and  festal 
pageants,  marriage  and  funeral  processions,  hare  passed  under 
them !  What  stormy  crowds  have  gathered  round  them !  What 
murderous  faces  have  lurked  behind  them !  What  stars  of 
womanly  loveliness  have  gleamed  out  the  brighter  from  their 
momentary  shade !  Wliat  sweet,  childish  laughters  have  rang 
through  them! — tumult  and  crime  laid  and  avenged,  lights  of 
beauty  and  childish  laughters  quenched  and  hushed  these  many, 
many  centuries.  And  the  stately  columns  of  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  nearly  as  old  as  Christianity,  yet  still  wreathed  with  rare 
sculptures,  alive  with  the  matchless  forms  of  antique  art,  what 
triumphs  and  captivities,  splendours  and  desolations,  have  ye  be- 
held, O  wondrous  dumb  witnesses  of  a  mighty  past ! 

From  amid  the  grand  shadows  and  tender  sunlight  which  fall 
about  me  here,  I  look  out  on  the  worid,  if  not  gaily,  surely  not 
sadly — in  melancholy,  perhaps,  but  never  in  despair. 

December  15. 

One  sunny  Sabbath  afternoon,  lately,  we  visited  the  pleasant 
Protestant  cemcteri',  where  Keats  sleeps,  and  where  the  heart  and 
the  ashes  of  Shelley  are  buried.  I  was  pained  to  find  the  grave 
of  Keats  in  a  bare  and  shadowless  place.  He  whose  heart  was  so 
full  of  music,  who  loved  heauty  so  passionately,  has  not  a  tree  to 
shelter  a  bird  over  his  lonely  rest — not  a  flower  to  breathe  a  per- 
fumed sigh  over  his  lowly  pillow. 

Saddened  as  I  was  at  the  grave  of  Keats,  I  was  yet  unprepared 
for  the  flood  of  emotion  which  swept  over  nie  beside  that  of 
Shelley.     He  had  ever  been  one  of  the  '*  gods  of  my  idolatry,"  not 
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done  for  liis  sublime  yet  most  exquisite  poetic  gcaiiis,  but  for  his 
passionate  love  and  fervid  apustle.sliip  of  Freedom — lor  the  bum- 
JU);  rebukes,  the  stem  n-arnings,  for  even  the  awful  anathemas, 
which  he  shrieked  out  agaiust  tyranny  and  tyrants ;  but  I  looked 
not  to  feel  the  real  pang  of  grief,  which  changed  the  deep,  low 
brt-athing  nith  which  I  approached  into  quick  sobs,  and  dig- 
solved  in  tears  the  adiuiratiun  aud  ruverunce  of  a  life.  *'  'I'he 
spirit  of  the  Kpot"  bowed  >uc  over  the  uione  which  covered  his 
a!ih(-f>,  till  my  bruw,  my  lips,  touched  it,  and  my  heart  throbbed 
against  it  all  its  sorrow  aud  regret. 

This  grave  ia  in  a  lovely  spot — trees  and  ruins  arc  about  it,  and 
near  it  lowers  the  solemn  pyramidal  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
Near  also  to  this  grave  is  that  of  the  beloved  eldest  child  of  the 
poet,  and  Mary  Godwin.  It  is  siveet  to  think  of  the  fair  young 
spirit,  as  running  a  little  way  on  before,  to  open  for  hUn  the  im- 
uiortal  gales — as  looking  lovingly  and  smilingly  back — as  passing 
slowly  in,  shading  his  eyes  from  "the  uliitc  radiance"  streaming 
about  him,  and  as  lingering  by  tho  portals  till  he,  the  ttrcd  one, 
came. 

1  foar  1  am  Euccoeding  but  ill  in  dt.*scriplious  of  the  scenes  of 
my  lifo  in  Itome.  The  pictures  in  my  own  mind  qfo  ktrungly 
dnwn  and  vividly  coloured  ;  but  the  copies  I  make  are  rery 
feeble  aud  pule.  Kven  of  tlic  thought  they  inspire,  I  And  I  can 
give  only  the  dull,  empty  chrj-salis — the  delicate,  ethereal,  poetic 
spirit  escapes  uic,  llutters  above  me,  aud  mocks  me  with  its  inex- 
pressible beauty.  i3ut,  if  I  find  ii  difficult  to  describe  what  1  sec, 
to  utter  my  full  thought,  yet  intiniiely  more  difhcult  will  it  be 
to  give  tiue  conceptions  of  what  I  feel  in  lliis  life.  I  actually 
seem  iu  u  sort  of  prolonged  poetic  ecstasy. 

December  20. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Empire  here  at  Rome  happened,  un- 
fortunately for  tiie  loyal  French  soldicri^,  on  a  lestal  day  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ;  so,  as  it  was  cunsidercd  already  appropriated  by 
'*  Our  Lady,"  there  was  no  grand  military  proccsMon,  as  had  been 
anticipated.  \n  the  evening  there  were  a  few  iUuniiiiations,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  house  of  tho  French  minit^ter,  was  rery  fme. 
We  went  on  lliat  afternoon  to  the  Capitol,  to  see  the  Franciscan 

Jrocosion  in  honour  of  ilic  Virgin.  In  the  sight  for  which  1  went 
was  ill  paid  for  my  long  tvalk — the  procession  being  by  no 
means  the  imposing  aOair  I  thought  to  B(->e.  I'he  FranciKcans  are 
the  ugliest,  coarsest,  and  the  mo.st  aniuiaMooking  set  of  men  I 
have  ever  encountered,  iu  or  out  of  the  church.  In  all  tliai  lung 
procawion,  I  saw  not  one  whose  countenance  revealed  that  he  had 
one  high  thought  in  his  brain,  one  pure  aspiration  or  gentle 
human  affectiou  in  his  heart 

The  jiiclures  aud  images  borne  in  tho  procession  were  nnmid- 
gatcd  atrocities.  A  Virgin,  of  course, — and  a  very  coarse  Virgin, 
— a  cadaverous  tit-  Francis,  aud  a  pictua'd  blasphemy  in  the  shapo 
of  a  cnicifixiou.     Then  iliere  were  crosses  and  other  symbols,  and 
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JDcense,  and  dolorous  cfaantiDK*  and  priests  and  iriars,  fiiazs  and 
|inests,  svarming  on  and  on,  Uke  the  locosts  of  Kgypt. 

1  was  much  interested  in  obaerring  the  various  gn>np>  of 
neasaots  who  tbronged  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  in  their  gaj, 
ftstiTe  dvessea,  infinitely  raried,  and  manj  of  them  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  Most  striking  of  all  were  the  piffarari — wild-looking 
wnncians  from  the  mountains,  who  came  down  to  Rome  for  the 
Christmas  season.  They  are  nerer  cold,  or  indiflerent,  or  ua- 
armpathelic  They  seem  almost  always  to  mirror  the  senliinent 
of  the  place  in  which  you  behold  them.  Among  the  old  Fallen 
temples  and  palace*,  the  solemn  and  dfsolate  spirit  of  nhn  seems 
to  look  forth  from  them  ;  and  beside  the  sparkling  fouDUins,  and 
fHU  on  the  pleasaot  Campagna,  they  laugh  back  the  sonsbine  with 
on  added  spleudour. 

We  lately  spent  a  day  at  Albano,  driving  ont  in  the  monitng, 
and  reluming  at  night.  This  excursion  was  one  of  the  things  to 
be  remembered  till  death  chills  the  heart  against  all  the  ji>y  of 
life,  and  the  grare  shuts  out  all  the  light  of  beauty.  We  passed 
the  lovely  Fountain  ol"  Trevi,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Coliaeuia, 
which  looked  less  desolate  and  more  grandly  beautiful  than  ever, 
with  the  glory  of  a  matchless  morning  pouring  through  its  mighty 
arches — past  the  splendid  Church  ol  iSt.  John  Lateran,  and  ihai 
lofty  Egyptian  obelit'k  that  stands  near  it,  which  dates  back  to  the 
Pharaohs,  and  may  have  cast  its  slender  sbadow  upon  the  royal 
pomp  of  Cleopatra — ont  of  the  noble  Porta  Maggiore,  on  to  the 
Albano  road  which  leads  past  the  ancient  aqueducts,  in  si}{ht  of 
the  old  Appian  Way,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metelta,  and  many  a 
lonely  hill  of  uDdislinguishable  ruin,  and  through  a  picturesque 
part  of  the  Campagna. 

Yesterday  we  *ent  out  by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  rode  for  some 
hours  along  the  line  of  the  ruins  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  The 
day  was  superb:  our  horses  were  fleet;  we  were  confined  to  no 
road  or  beaten  track,  but  passed  in  and  out  of  the  arches,  and 
coursed  over  the  green  flowery  turf  for  miles.  We  remaioed 
without  the  walla  till  the  sunset  hour ;  and  then,  O  then,  the 
Tery  ;;lorv  of  heaven  seemed  breaking  through  the  floor  of  heaven, 
and  flooding  the  earth.  The  dark,  gigantic  arches  of  the  aqne- 
docls,  and  the  mins  of  old  towers  and  villas,  stood  out  grandly 
in  that  gorgeous  light ;  the  purple  Alban  hills,  and  the  lovely  un- 
dutations,  and  wide  sweeps  of  green  and  brown,  of  that  wondrous 
Campagna,  and,  above  all,  diat  sky  of  skies,  with  its  exquiate 
tints*  and  infinite  shades,  and  inconceivable  brightness,  made  me 
thrill,  as  I  gazed,  from  head  to  foot  with  shocks  of  intense  plea- 
nn^  and  almost  to  reel  in  my  saddle  with  the  intoxicaliou  of 

fl  go  almost  always,  before  breakfast,  to  meet  the  moTning  on 

loUa  Uonte  Pinciok    We  have  found  out  some  pleasant  niks 

\  A*  Pbrta  del  Popolo,  which  is  nearest  us ;  one  abug  the 

*  napiii  ill  fiirourite  with  us  for  ita  fine  views.    Ws  some- 

1  W^azs  at  the  Trinita  de  Uonte,  a  cbnick  oo  tho 
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I^ncio,  whon  tiie  sweet  siaging  of  the  Duns  in  eoougfa  to  break 
onc'fi  heart  by  an  ind(;fiiiable  something  which  is  mora  ihaa  had- 
neM,  and  only  less  than  despair.  It  sccnit  to  me  but  the  mclo- 
dtous  wail  of  reauBciatiou,  of  loDeliDess,  of  lore  in  cmviiix.iva. 


CHAPTER  XMI. 

CimumiJkB  AtiD  Kcv  Ykab'h  CicKfiMu^nKit. — Tae  Holt  Ciadlc.  —  HlOB 
Mass  at  St.  Piitku's— Tiut  Pors.— Cauuisal  Astisklu. — Te  Dkum  at 
THE  (Jcst. — JkwisJi  Sr^AOOOt'E. — TitK  Cami-au>a. — DaniA  axu  Cutiitcn 
Palaces  — roRTRAir  nr  Lcckkzia  Boboia. — MoNAffTKBT  uv  St.  Onunuo. 
— Toicis  or  Tabso  — PitorAWAMi'iar  Culukok. — Abt. — Mouuuf  Abticts.— 

OVKRDECX.  — TbITBBAXI.  —  SrKIKIIAC&EIt. — OlBSOV.  —  BtXS9Uni  or  TBB 

Beasts. 

January  3.  1853. 

Thb  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  in  liomu  have  been 
something  to  be  long  and  pleasantly  remembered  by  me;  not 
alone  for  their  norel  and  splendid  ceremonies,  but  lor  the  deli- 
cious weather  we  have  bad  tbrounih  all — sunlight  as  brilliaut  as 
that  of  Slimmer,  mounlif^ht  absoluiHly  entrancing,  loveliness  and 
soft  airs  ererj-where.  Krery  day,  as  it  dawned,  crowned  with 
celestial  glory,  and  garnished  with  beauty  inexpressible,  svemetl 
fit  for  the  birthday  ufa  gorl. 

On  Cliristma!)  ere  we  witnessed  some  gnmd  ceremonies  at  tlio 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag:^iore.  lliis  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  tJie  basilicas,  and  the  first  view  of  its  illimiiiiated  iu- 
tcrior  almost  struck  one  back  with  ihc  blazo  of  its  inconceivable 
splendour.  W«  could  see  uotliiug  I'ur  a  moment  but  the  itinu- 
merablo  tights,  the  silver,  and  gold,  imd  crimson^  the  lloattng 
clouds  of  incense,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  soldiers,  and 
priests.  Bui  presently  wc  perceived  thdl  a  procession  was  slowly 
moving  round  the  church.  It  was  the  Po|)c,  borne  aluli  in  his 
chair  of  state,  arrayed  in  his  pontificiil  robes  of  while  and  gold, 
with  two  immense  fans  of  white  plumes  noddin:;  statelily,  one  on 
cither  sido  of  his  head,  lit-  sai  a  little  uuKteadily,  and  looked,  1 
thought,  rather  ncri'ous  at  bis  clevution  ;  but  he  never  ceased  to 
scatter,  devoutly  and  beiiignautly,  his  blesiung,  right  ami  left, 
upon  the  crowd,  most  of  whom  kuelt  to  receive  the  invisiblo 
baptism. 

Nothing  can  be  lluer  than  the  sudden  kneeling  of  the  Swiss 
guard  iwd  the  Guai'dia  Nobtlo ;  they  alwavb  go  duwu  wiili  sticfa 
a  gallant  tossing  of  plumes,  aud  such  a  riui;iu^  clang  of  swords 
and  halberds,  as  though  thalleuging  the  world  for  their  ui<tguifi- 
cont,  old,  warlike  faith.  There  is  more  in  that  sound  ibau  the 
clang  uf  steel  against  marble ;  something  heroic,  chivalrous,  cni- 
sader-like — soniething  quite  indesciibable,  but  which  makv«  the 
heart  beat  bravely,  and  thrills  one  from  head  to  fool. 

After  listening  to  the  music,  aud  witne.ssin>;  some  inconiprihon- 
sible  ritcA,  for  about  half  an  hour,  wc  went  to  a  ii^v  cliapei  to  see 
iht:  famous  aud  must  holy  relic  of  the  true  cradle. 

At  the  entrance,  before  we  were  awarei  we  found  oui%i^t«b  v&^a. 
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afaeolcitely  fcrocions  crowd.  Sach  fierce  pushing  and  clbowiog, 
Bucli  tle&perate  a&saults  aad  igaomiDiouH  r«|)u]»e8, 1  never  bdbn 
witnessed.  Torn  away  from  my  coiupauioDK,  1  at  one  time  gate 
myself  up  for  tost,  believing  Uiai  I  inust  render  my  last  sigh  in  a 
melUe  of  devout  Calhulics  and  Nghiseeiog  heretics,  the  victim 
alike  of  fanatic  siipui'slilion  and  frantic  curioMty.  Asoldier  of  tlw 
Swts^  guard  was  stniioned  at  the  door,  and  allowed  but  one  or  lira 
(o  pass  ul  a  limf.  I  umsl  adinil  that  this  stem  and  dreadful  loao* 
Bt*anns  was  do  servile  respecter  of  persons,  but  treated  all  baplna 
cradle  soekers  with  the  same  inflexible  brutality.  He  even  soised 
upon  an  euterprisiug  youni^  priest,  in  full  robes,  thrust  his  reve- 
renec  buck,  &hook  bini  till  his  scull-cap  full  ulf,  and  thu  boly  man 
was  purple  with  unsanctificd  ire.  At  lasi,  uhuu  quite  in  dcspav, 
we  were  admitted,  by  order  of  an  officer  who  happoucd  to  knov 
one  of  our  parly,  passed  tliu  StvifK  dragon  iu  safety,  atid  aotin 
found  ourselves  standing  before  what  wc  were  told  were  tba  mi- 
zaculously  preserved  remnants  of  the  cradle  in  which  Mary  once 
rocked  the  infant  Christ,  hi  an  iuiuieusu  case,  a  sort  of  casket 
of  gold  aud  glass,  arc  kept  these  wonderful  relics — two  or  three 
peces  of  old  wood,  wonn-i-ateu,  aud  partly  decayed.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  form  to  indicate  thai  they  were  ever  parts  of  any- 
thing like  a  cradle ;  and  so  altu^eilier  rough  and  clumsy  are  they 
that  I  found  more  natural  than  irrevcr<>nt  the  remark  of  a  joeo«o 
Englishman  who  6tood  near  us,  "  Well,  all  I  hare  to  say  is>  St. 
Joseph  seems  to  have  been  but  a  bad  cuipenter." 

Vet  I  tAw  wuuieu  clasp  their  lmn<l8,  aud  burst  into  lean,  at  the 
sight  of  these  formless  pieces  of  wood,  and  brutal  soldiers  taU  on 
tlieir  knees,  with  their  hard  faces  softened  with  someildiig  like 
reverence  and  devotion,  and  with  their  stupid  eyes  glisleuiuKwilli 
a  ray  uf  somuthiug  like  sold. 

Wo  ailcrwards  saw  the  procession  of  the  cradle — these  relics, 
bonic  in  their  golden  case,  under  a  fforgeons  canopy,  to  the  high 
altar,  fullotvoU  by  the  Fupe  aud  cardinals,  with  much  chanting  of 
monks  and  flaring  of  tapers.  Wc  went  from  this  scene  of  pomp 
and  puerility,  of  priestly  parade  and  theatrical  show,  to  the  Cob- 
seuui,  which  seemed,  by  contrast,  moru  iiiiapproachubly  grand* 
more  awful  in  its  immensity,  mon;  solemn  in  age  aitd  ruin,  than 
ever  l>efore. 

After  Icariug  the  Coliseum,  wc  attended  midnight  moss  io  ono 
of  the  cliitruhes  on  the  Corso,  where,  at  one  time,  we  heard  music 
so  wiirldly  and  waltz-like  in  characlrr,  that  for  a  moment  I  half 
believed  it  to  be  ono  of  the  ceremonies  to  dance  the  old  dispen- 
sation out  aud  ihc  now  ouc  in — almost  expected  to  see  some 
of  ibo  devout  choosing  partners,  and  whirling  about  among  the 
pillnrs. 

Un  Christmas  morning  we  attended  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's — 
a  scene  and  a  ceremony  which  seem  yet  to  blaze  on  my  memory, 
and  crowd  uiy  mind  uith  forms  and  colours  of  indescribable 
splendour.  Tho  sight  commenced  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand 
culonnadcs  in  front  of  the  church,  whoi'e  the  Ueautirul  fouuLains 
playing  in  the  rich  8uusliin«  of  a  perfect  day,  the  inagniticeQt 
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eqnipftges  of  (he  cardinals,  ofTicers  of  state,  and  foreign  ministcn, 
soldiers  and  giiartU  in  brilliant  uoiforniK,  and  llic  miglity  old 
church  itself,  constiUitcd  a  scL-nu  on  wliicli  onu  euuld  be  content 
to  gaze  for  hours.  Tho  interior  was  gorgeous  and  wDnderful  to 
behold.  I1ie  iunnetisu  nave,  usually  looking  almost  droary  and 
deserted,  was  now  filled  with  a  vosl  crowd,  inllnitoly  varied  by 
rich  or  picturesque  costumes,  draped,  decorated,  ilhiminated ; 
while  grand  orgtui  nieludies  were  swelling  Itirougb  the  arches, 
and  strong,  clear  voices  went  circling  up  into  iho  msjcsiic  dome. 

Wc  were  seated  on  a  platform  near  ihc  altar,  in  full  view  of  the 
Pope  and  all  the  august  ceremonials.  Of  the  latter  I  ouderstood 
but  few,  and  perhaps,  for  this  reason,  moat  of  them  appeared  to 
me  puerile,  absurd,  or,  at  the  best,  highly  theatrical.  There  was 
touch  going  back  and  forth  between  thcalur  and  the  Papal  throne, 
much  kissing  of  the  Papal  toe,  much  blessing  of  tapers  and 
swinging  of  censers,  and  countloss  other  parades,  pomps,  forms, 
and  iiiipooing  mysteries.  There  was  one  portion  of  the  ceremo- 
nies winch  struck  nic  as  a  bcautifid  piece  of  art,  producing  a 
highly -wrought  dramatic  effect.  Ttiis  was  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Uost  by  the  Pope,  when  nearly  all  of  that  vast  concourse  having 
dropped  on  their  kness,  thu  sole  music  hoard  was  a  peal  of  silrer 
trumpets,  which  seemed  sent  forth  by  invisible  players,  and  stole 
through  the  church,  and  sivelled  up  into  tlic  dome  in  strains  of 
ineffable  joy  and  triumph — grand,  mysterious,  and  only  not  awful 
because  so  inexpressibly  sweet  and  melodious.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  tlie  music  of  the  spheres  with  which  to  compare  it; 
and  to  the  Divinity  in  whose  praise  the  stars  broke  forth  in  sing- 
ing', and  who.su  spirit  breathes  ever  in  grand  melodions  sound,  to 
the  CJoil  of  the  celestial  harmonies,  I  instinctively  bent  the  kuec. 
1  then  felt  to  a  woudcrUd  degree  the  magnetism  of  warship,  emanat- 
ing from  the  kneeling  crowd  around  me,  and  for  a  few  moments  no 
devout  Catholic  could  hare  responded  more  unresistingly  and 
reverently  to  all  those  solemn  appeals  to  Uie  scuses.  To  my  eyes, 
the  beauty  und  gorgcousness  of  the  scene  grew  most  6tting  and 
holy  ;  with  the  incenso  floating  to  me  from  the  oUar,  T  seemed  to 
breathe  in  a  Bublile,  subduing  spirit;  aud  to  that  music  my  heart 
hushed  itself  in  my  breast,  my  verv  pulses  grew  still,  and  my 
brain  swam  in  a  new,  half-sensuous,  iialf-spirilual  cmodon. 

I  ever  watched  with  keen  interest  the  movements  of  AutinellL 
throughout  tlioso  ceremonies.  Ah,  it  it  ie  a  right  kingly  spirit,  in 
the  sense  of  pride,  arrojfnnce,  and  absolutism.  Thert*  is  an  air  of 
domii:ation  in  his  beariug,  an  almost  intolerable  haughtiness  in 
his  eye,  which  romiud  me  of  Queen  Kulliariue's  character  of 
Wolsey.  I  have  never  s(^cn  so  grand  a  walk  as  his.  It  is  proud 
and  tiim,  yet  light,  aud  full  of  stately  grace.  Ue  treads  like  a 
conqueror  to  majestic  music,  and  yet  with  an  indescribable  soft- 
ness, almost  siealthincss,  of  movement.  You  could  fancy  the 
step  as  noiseless  as  that  of  Mephislopliiles. 

Finally,  amid  light,  and  music,  and  magniGcencc  absolutoly 
dazzling,  the  Pope  was  borne  forth  in  his  chair,  followed  by  the 
TBktnt  gorgeous  procession  I  ever  beheld.     High  officen  q(  ^^ 
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charch  and  state,  in  crimson^  scariet,  purple,  and  gold — qrmbob 
at  airtbority  celestial  and  terreatrial,  crosses,  cronen,  tiA^^  swai^ 
—the  foreign  legation,  the  Guardia  Nobile  in  their  rich  imifoni^ 
the  picturesque  Swiss  guard — in  all,  it  seemed  to  me  as  brHIiut 
and  gallant  a  sight  as  the  world  could  show.  As  they  swvpt  %Mtf 
down  the  nave,  the  middaj  sun  poured  in  upon  them  from  out  ai 
tiie  great  windows  with  resplendent  effect.  The  Pope  stajed  iim 
blessings  for  an  instant,  to  shade  bis  eyes  with  hi&  hand,  whale  tbe 
gold  and  jewels  on  his  robes  seeuied  to  leap  out  in  flame,  and  dw 
arms  and  helmets  of  his  guards  blazed  back  the  hot  challenge  of 
tiu)  sun. 

On  thismonung  we  had  seen  tbe  royal  pomp,  the  most  patricisa 
and  recA^rcA^  splendour,  of  the  Papal  religion — in  tbe  aftemooa 
ve  went  among  the  people,  to  heboid  its  plebeian  aspect.  At  tha 
Church  of  the  Ara  Ccnli  we  saw  what  among  the  pe^umts  is  tba 
great  lion  of  the  season — a  chapel  arranged  as  a  manger,  with  wax 
figures  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  of  an  infant  Christ  lying  in  a 
cradle,  swaddled  in  the  Italian  style,  crowned  and  decorated  with 
Tei^'  suspiL-ious-looking  jewelry.  In  the  background,  among  some 
admirably  painted  scenery,  were  sheep  and  sbepberda — in  ibm 
foreground  other  shepherds,  grouped  about  the  cradle  in  fitdng 
postures  of  adoration.  Above  the  manger,  on  a  sort  of  chMd;f 
loft,  were  clustered  a  company  of  angels  and  cherubs,  looking 
benignly  animated  and  celestially  curious.  At  intervals  voa 
heard  singing,  which  was  supposed  to  come  from  this  winged  choir, 
but  which,  besides  being  in  Latin,  which  one  can  scarcely  accrpt 
as  the  tongue  angelic,  had  about  it  a  monkish  harshness  and  nasil 
twang  which  rather  interfered  with  the  solemn  illusion.  But  the 
ofluct  of  the  scene  was,  on  tlie  whole,  decidedly  striking. 

At  this  chun-h  we  also  witnessed  the  Christmas  preaching  by 
diildreu,  probably  in  comuicmoration  of  ChrisCs  teaching  in  the 
touiplc.  The  preachers  on  this  occasion  were  two  small  girls,  who 
wen*  hoisted  upon  an  improvised  pulpit,  and  held  forth,  one  after 
another,  in  a  hurried,  parrot-like  discourse.  I  regret  to  say  that 
these  reverend  little  misses  seemed  to  have  a  very  inadequate 
Tculization  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  or  of  the  responsitH- 
lities  of  tlieir  *^  high  profession  spiritual,"  and  were  evidently  too 
niui'h  occupied  with  the  curious  crowd  about  them  to  deliver  theii 
discourse  with  fitting  power  and  unction. 

On  neir  year's  eve,  L  heard  the  Te  Deum  at  the  magnificent 
Cliureh  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope  was  present,  and  performed 
Buuie  imposing  ceremonies.  But  this  time  I  felt  them  little — felt 
nothing  but  the  glorious  music,  which  was  surpassingly  sweet, 
•itlt'nni,  imd  grand— alternately  casting  down  the  soul  into  depths 
of  hiiniiliation  and  sorrow,  and  uplifting  it  to  sublime  heights  of 
hope  and  thanksgiving. 

1 1I  our  walks  along  the  Tiber  we  occasionally  meet  the  Pope, 
driving,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  Goar- 
^{h  Nobile.  It  is  expected  that  all  in  His  Holiness*s  way  shall 
ivv('r*'»ilv  kuL'cl — those  in  carriages  and  on  horseback  descend- 
^  aitil  ^ismouuting  for  the  purpose.    But,  though  ve  only  bow 
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with  the  KApcct  due  to  lus  age  and  state  as  a  sorercigD,  he  olirays 
blesftes  us  as  bviiigolj  as  he  bleucfl  tliose  who  kneel  nio&t  de~ 
voutly  in  ilic  uiosl  imlavourable  places,  laving  their  kouIs  and 
silks  iu  tho  dust  before  him ;  perhaps  more  benigoty,  in  saintly 
.  comMifieraliou  for  our  uuragenerate  couditioD. 

On  a  Saturday  tnoruing,  lately,  I  visited  Beveral  of  the  Jewiili 
svnagoguca  in  the  Ghetto  with  a  llebrevF  grDileman  of  oiu*  ac- 
quaialauce.  I  found  the  »ynagogucs  to  dittipr  from  one  another 
only  til  i^ize  and  decoration — tlie  cereuiouies  were  the  same.  AU 
vcrc  filled  wiJi  serious  if  not  devout  wun>hii)|H:rs.  Among  Uickq 
I  h%w  many  a  sharp,  repulsive  lace,  marked  by  the  hardest  and 
worst  Jewish  cbaracteristica — cunning,  avaricious,  pitiless;  but  I 
also  saw  tiome  of  the  most  iiiagiuAceut  and  noble-looking  men 
and  beautiful  lads  I  ever  beheld.  No  women  were  present.  On 
entering,  every  man  arrayed  biinself  in  a  scarf  of  while  silk  or 
barrge,  striped  with  blue,  first  kissing  the  fringe,  and  pressing  it 
against  his  eyes.  Tlie  priests  vore  high  black  caps,  and  read 
prayers  and  psalms  from  an  iDUi>eD»e  pulpit  or  altar.  Of  the 
ceremonies,  which  were  exceedingly  simple,  I  remember  two  as 
deeply  twprcssirc — the  briDgiog  forth  of  the  Bible  from  its  rich 
sauciuary,  and  the  beariog  it  about  tlie  synagogue,  uhea  all 
kissed  it  with  evident,  cmutiun — and  the  solvinn,  simultaneous 
blessing  which  at  one  period  of  the  service  the  fathrrs  who  bad 
tons  present  bestowed  ;  turning  towards  the  uasL,  Hlling  the  eye* 
to  heaven,  and  laying  the  ri^ht  hand  on  the  head  of  the  young 
man,  the  yoiithj  or  the  liule  boy.  Od  the  n'hole,  the  cerenjouics, 
dwugh  mostly  coldly  couUuctMij  were  touching  oud  moumftdljr 
ansputivu. 

Juniary  6. 

Id  no  other  country,  I  am  sure,  do  earth  and  heaven  seem  so 

io  love  with  each  other  as  here.     The  sky  never  seems  to  shut 

down  Khorply  on  the  earth  at  the  horizon,  but,  with  infinite  and 

cxquiitile  sliudc  of  colouring,  to  draw  near  with  all  tlie  foA.  up. 

f>roache8  of  love;  while  the  ground,  gently  undulating,  sucms  to 
ifl  itself  to  blend  with  the  sky.  The  hills  du  not  tun^r  upward 
abruptly  and  sternly,  but  rise  in  gradual  slopes,  as  though  wooing 
the  light-dallying  mists  and  lovely  indolent  clouds  to  repose  on 
their  brown  breasts. 

On  our  last  ride  wcwcnt  out  by  the  Porta  del  Popoto,  and  took 
a  pleasant  bye-road,  which  brought  us,  iiiet  many  charming  wind- 
iugs,  to  a  broad  tract  of  the  cauipagua,  ou  the  Tiber,— a  plain  as 
lerel  and  dry  as  a  western  prairie— where  we  took  a  wild,  gallop* 
ing  race,  and  several  trotting  matches,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 

Sure,  free  iur,  the  rich,  unobstructed  sunlight,  and  the  utter  lone- 
ness  of  the  scene.  There  was  hi  view  scarce  a  trace  of  human 
life;  alt  was  silent  and  solitary  as  a  desert.  At  a  distance,  across 
the  Tiber,  we  could  discern  a  herd  of  ugly,  black  buffaloes,  and  a 
group  of  stately  white  cattle ;  aud  docile  and  duiiiPKticaiud  as  these 
doubtless  were,  there  was  to  our  eyes  something  strange  and 
vild,  and  savage  in  their  aspect.  Once,  as  we  were  riding  thercx 
a  cloud  of  white  birds  passed  urcr  our  head*,  ft'jt^^  «e.a?N«x^,  %&^ 
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lookiag,  as  tbej  sailed  sloirly  thraogh  the  Seep  besren,  like  a 
fleet  of  fairy  barks,  their  wings  gleanung  like  aJrer  omn  in  sbe 

blue  wares  of  ur. 

Twelfth  Night  was  rery  gaily  kept  in  Rome.  It  is  a  seaaoo  of 
great  rejoicing  for  the  children,  as  thej  then  receive  alJ  sorts  of- 
nfU  from  the  gracious  Baffana,  a  kind  of  female  Santa  Cl»»> 
She  is  a  personage  very  generally  and  jojfbllv  bonoared  beie  - 
the  Corso  is  illuminated  for  her,  and  raiioos  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivi^es  mark  her  annual  advent. 

The  day  following,  the  Bambino  was  shown  to  tbe  people,  wiA 
mnch  pomp  and  circumstance,  from  the  steps  of  tbe  Aia  CddL 
This  Bambino  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sacred  doll,  blazing 
with  jewels,  the  offerings  of  the  devout,  and  having  an  unrivalled 
reputation  in  the  miracle  line-  A  vast  assemblage  of  tbe  people 
fell  on  their  knees  at  the  ught  of  it,  as  readily  and  reverently  as 
they  could  have  prostrated  themselves  if  a  shining  angel  of  God 
bad  descended  into  their  midst. 

Yesterday  we  visited  the  Bona  and  Corsini  palaces.  Tbe 
former  is  a  beautiful  and  princely  residence,  but  is  not  remark- 
ably rich  in  works  of  art.  Though  there  are  in  its  galleries  several 
pictures  by  Guido,  Claude,  Rubens,  Murillo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and 
other  great  masters,  they  are  not  among  those  masters''  greatest 
works.  In  one  of  the  galleries  I  ivas  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
portrait  of  a  woman,  young  and  beautiful,  yet  which  seemed  to 
fling  down  upon  me  from  the  wall  a  powerful  and  baleful  spell. 
Wishing  to  feel  to  the  utmost,  to  analyze,  and,  if  possible,  to 
understand,  this  strange  and  startling  influence,  I  stood  long 
before  the  picture,  without  looking  at  the  catalogue  to  ascertain 
its  name.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  full  bloom  and 
ripeness  of  beauty,  with  a  lich,  glowing  complexion,  auburn  air, 
and  durk-brown  eyes.  Pier  form  is  perfectly  rounded,  her  throat 
and  liands  of  great  beauty,  and  her  dress  royally  luxurious.  But 
in  the  face  I  read,  as  clearly  as  though  they  had  been  set  down  in 
a  book,  all  the  most  dark,  and  strange,  and  contradictory  qualities 
and  pHKsious  ever  congregated  in  one  mortal  nature,  and  arro- 
gantly nnd  fatnlly  manifest  in  one  human  embodiment.  Intellect, 
keen  and  subtle;  Bensuality,  and  cruelly,  imperiousness,  rerenge- 
fuliicss,  voluptuousness,  and  utter  falsehood.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
J^ucrczia  Borgia,  by  Giulio  Romauo. 

At  the  Corsini  palace  I  saw  a  Madonna  and  child,  by  Carlo 
Dulci,  which  to  my  eye,  or  rather  to  my  soul,  is  the  finest  picture 
of  this  subject  I  ever  beheld.  The  Madonna  is  most  lovely,  full 
of  purity,  with  a  serene  and  noble  yet  tender  and  womanly 
beauty  ;  while  the  child  is,  indeed,  an  object  for  holy  love,  wonder, 
and  adoration.  He  lies  asleep,  with  a  soft,  dewy  flush  upon  his 
cheeks  and  lips,  and  with  his  small  hands  clasped  on  his  breast, 
and  you  feel  that  he  is  visited  by  sweet  dreams  of  the  celestial 
homo  he  has  just  left.  You  feel  that  he  is  a  pure  ray  of  tho 
eliiriml  brightness,  sent  to  light  the  death  darkness  of  earth — 
A  bud  of  the  divine  life,  sent  to  fill  our  sad  mortal  being  with  tbe 
bn>ath  of  its  immortal  sweetness.     You  seem  to  see  tbe  great 
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!-»oul  tliroWjinR  and  glowing  through  all  the  little  bahy-form  ; 
and  slight,  beautiiiil,  and  tender  as  he  its,  ,You  read  in  both  face 
and  form»  as  in  "  a  sure  nrord  of  prophecy,'^  all  the  sorrow  and 
grandeur  of  his  mission  of  redemption — iho  sublime  abnegiitioa 
and  long-sufTering  of  his  beneficent  life. 

In  this  palnce,  after  her  abdication  and  conrersioii  to  Komon 
CatholiciRin,  Queen  Chrisuna,  of  Sweden,  lived  and  died.  The 
room  in  nhich  thu  royal  madwoman  breathed  hor  last,  now  forms 
pari  (if  tlie  pictnro  gallery.  Standing  williin  it,  I  could  not  feel 
quite  cheerful  and  at  peace,  but  iras  troubled  as  by  the  presence 
of  her  stormy  and  reckless  spirit. 

From  the  Corsiui  we  wont  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Onofrio^ 
where  Tasso  died.  His  tomb  is  shown  in  the  chapel,  marked  hf 
a  gm.tll  ^lab  of  white  matblu,  bearing  the  simple  inscription— 
"  Torqaati  Tarn  Os$a:^ 

January  9. 

I  hare  juBi  returned  from  the  Accademia  di  LinpiP,  or  Propa- 
gandist College,  where  I  have  witnessed  a  very  curious  sight,  and 
been  deeply  interested  in  listening,  without  compn:lien<lin^.  I 
saw  there  students  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  heard 
spcalting  and  chantinij;  in  forty  different  laiifruagcs.  It  was  a 
strange,  BabeMIke  scene,  I  assure  you,  and  impressed  mc  more 
at'ith  the  energy,  rigilnnce,  power,  and  fostering  care  of  the 
church  than  anything  1  hare  yet  seen. 

For  some  time  before  the  performance  commenced,  I  was 
occupied  in  regarding  the  faces  of  iho  students,  which  fiimi«hcd 
a  fine  study  of  piiviiognomy  and  national  charactcn>*tics.  There 
were  all  shades  of  com|)lcxiou— from  Uie  Kthiopinn  to  the  Nor- 
iF^an,  from  the  American  to  the  Burmese.  But  when  they 
began  speaking,  I  became  quite  absorbed  in  the  study  of  sound. 
I  saw  the  visage  of  the  speaker  in  his  voice,  and  the  strange, 
nn comprehended  words  had  power  to  conjure  up  for  mo  scenes 
of  far  and  onknown  lands,  beautiful  or  barbaric.  lu  the  sweet, 
sonorou<i  Persian  I  had  most  delight.  There  is  a.  sentiment  iu 
its  sound,  luxutious  and  dreamily  passionate,  rague,  and  mys- 
terious. The  Turkish  and  Arabic  partake  of  these  indescribable 
qu!tliltes,  and  the  voices  of  the  speakers  in  all  these  Oriental 
lan^ruages  gave  out  something  wild  and  grand  in  the  high  tones, 
while  their  lo«*  tones  were  like  whisperings  of  hato  or  fear,  or 
like  Passion  murmuring  in  sleep.  The  African  tongues  are  rude, 
warlike,  and  Imrharic  in  sound;  those  of  Northern  Europe  are 
cold,  strong,  and  nigged ;  while  nothing  can  bo  more  mellow  and 
tender,  and  deliciously  dreamy,  than  those  of  the  south. 

January  15. 
1  lately  visited  the  studio  of  Orcrbock,  and  was  impressed  bv 
the  peculi.ir  spirit  of  bis  works,  which  are  in  the  style  of  the  old 
masiert?,  n^'arly  all  treating  of  religious  subjects.  The  sentiment 
of  the  exquisite  drawings  is  ever  tender,  touchins;,  and  deeply 
devout,  evincing  the  presence  of  a  sincerely  religious  and  reve- 
rential soul.    His  representations  of  our  Iiord  ax&  ^ra»s<a%  ^% 
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finest  in  modem  ait.  Meek,  jet  uniestic — soirowfal,  yet  Ktat 
-"diriDcly  gracious,  pitiful,  and  patient.  I  know  of  Done  lo 
Boble,  except  it  be  the  Christos  Consolator  of  Scboeffer.  His 
Hadonas  are  heavenly  beautifbl,  pure,  and  tender,  and  his  anf^ 
faces  hare  an  ineffable  sweetness  which  touches  and  exalts  tlw 
heart  of  tlie  gaxer.  But  in  the  powerful  heads  of  some  of  bis 
spostles,  pharisees,  high  priests,  and  Roman  soldiers,  is  his  genius 
best  displajed. 

Ovcrfaecic  himself  has  about  him  an  air  of  almost  solemn  eaniest- 
ness,  and  looks  as  though  be  had  watched  and  praved  over  his 
works  -,  and  in  this  reality  and  depth  of  feeling  lies  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  slylc.  There  can  be  no  affectation  in  his  paiatio^  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  religious  masters,  inspired  as  be  is  by  the 
same  devotional  spirit.  But  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  the  last 
of  those  who  hare  narrowed  a  great  arlist  life  to  the  old  wora-out 
ground — dedicated  a  glowing  pencil  to  the  thousand-times  re- 
jieatcd  traditions  of  the  church  —  monk-cowled  and  cloister- 
shadowed  a  genius  which  should  have  had  a  broad  look>out  snd  a 
free  range  over  the  world. 

I  have  seen  in  an  Italian  garden  a  stately  Agure  of  Judo  wreathed 
about  by  flowering  vines,  and  a  head  of  Jove  crowned  like  a  Bac- 
chus by  purple-ripened  grapes.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
poetry  and  the  needs  of  our  day,  in  laying  hold  on  this  severe  and 
supernal  art,  have  added  a  living  grace  to  its  cold  beauty  and  bene- 
ficence to  its  stem  majesty.  I  rejoice  to  see  whatever  there  is  of 
tlie  heroic  and  poetic  peculiar  to  our  age  and  race  passing  into 
stoue ;  and  better  tlian  figures  of  Olympian  grandeur,  stamped 
with  go<thood,  are  forms  on  which  I  may  gaze  till  I  tbmk  I  see  Che 
Ten-  marble  heaved  with  the  beatings  of  a  great  human  heart 

Vet  one  of  the  most  sublime  statues  of  modem  times  is  that  of 
neither  God  nor  man — The  Angel  of  the  Lost  Judgment,  by  Tene- 
rani.  tlie  first  Italian  living  sculptor.  It  is  a  colossal,  sitting  figure, 
the  power,  beauty,  and  divine  majesty  of  which  I  find  beyond  de- 
scription. The  archangel  holds  his  tramp,  not  raised,  but  resting 
acm«s  his  knees,  and  8i>emE  awaiting  the  moment  and  the  signal  to 
sound.  There  is  a  solemn  waiting  repose  in  the  figure,  and  in  the 
face  nn  inumt,  absorbed  look  of  listening  for  the  word  of  doom, 
grand  to  awfulness.  You  hush  your  voice,  your  breath,  as  you 
gaze,  and  you  gaze  till  it  seems  that  all  God's  universe  is  liitening 
vitli  him.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  wings  of  this  angel^ 
broad  and  high,  though  but  half  unfolded,  they  shine  behind  him 
all  stately  and  silrerr  white,  every  smallest  plume  seeming  to 
BUtke  a  part  of  that  charmed  stillness,  and  looking  as  though  their 

'waring  power  and  switl  vitality  had  been  suddenly  frozen  io 
Aaad  expectancy. 

loaJt  vpon  this  figure,  so  majestic  and  mighty,  yet  waiting, 

vtf  nate,  and  obedient,  as  marvellously  suggestive  of  the  greater 

■^  and  might  of  the  infinite  and  invisible  God.    For  this 

k  il  ia  mon  to  me  than  the  Christ  of  the  same  artist,  which 

■cibia,  and  not  more  divine.    Next  to  representations  in 

Snenign  Falber,  which  are  simply  blai^^iemotu,  I 
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place  neatly  all  attempts  to  portray,  or  emlKidv,  ihe  inr:ci>iTF5ibIe 
sweetness,  ndncss,  aiiri  mtrkucss  of  Him  who  walked  cartli  sor- 
rowful, poor,  and  low!y,  yet  whose  deulh-agony  darkened  and 
convulsed  the  world — n-ith  whose  Iwt  groaa  Nature,  dumayed, 
cried  out  to  God. 

In  strong'  contrAiit  with  thu  gnnd  fif^ure  is  ihc  famling  Psyche, 
which  stands  near  it,  in  the  Ktudio  of  the  artist.  This  seeuis  to 
nc  the  loveliest  repn;st:niaLion  I  have  yet  scon  of  that  exquisitn 
ideal  of  olden  poetry.  She  ha;  just  o]>ened  the  fatal  vase  M^nt  by 
the  envious  goddess,  and  inhaled  ils  deadly  vapour.  She  has 
dropped  it  at  her  side,  and  is  sinking  towards  the  eartli.  Her  bcan- 
tifui  life  is  visibly  passing  awnv ;  you  sch^  it  dying  out  of  her  very 
irings,  which  droop  wiih  an  almofit  leaden  heariness  in  their  airy 
tiasucs — in  the  lan^i^iid  fuilin^;  of  tlic  limltK,  the  weary  falling  nf 
llie  eyelids,  the  death-kissrd  sweetness  of  the  li|is.  So  tender,  and 
touching,  and  sotUy  l>eautifiil  is  this  ligure,  that,  gaxiiig  on  it  as  I 
did  through  tears,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  a  work  of  art — it 
seemed  rather  a  magic  cr)'stallisation  of  some  gentle  poet's  dream 
of  love  and  death. 

Mr.  Spence,  Uio  young  Knglish  scolptor,  has  in  its  htudio, 
among  many  other  admirable  tilings,  liis  chamiiug  figure  of  Ili)^- 
land  Man- ;  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Queen.  Ah,  what  an  omnipotent  leveller  and  exalter  is  Genius ! 
Think  of  the  poor  ploughman's  barefooted  peasant  love  in  Back- 
ing ham  Pulacc ! 

Sicinhauser  has  just  finished  a  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Gnellio, 
attended  by  the  Genius  of  Poetry  bearing  a  harp.  The  figure  of 
Goethe  is  lull  of  the  grand  repo«e,  and  the  heiid  and  face  tuarkrd 
by  the  beauty,  cold  and  proud,  the  almost  supernal  dignity,  of  that 
poet  universal  and  irresponsible — the  great  1  AM  of  German  lito- 
rature.  The  alight,  yontliful  figure  of  the  attending  genius  is  a 
graceful  accessory,  whose  presence,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  ia 
yel  juslihed  by  beauty. 

An  object  of  unceasing  delight  to  mc  is  the  yoting  violin  player, 
but  just  executed  in  marble,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  take  rank 
amoni;  the  finest  works  of  the  artist.  It  was  created  in  deep  and 
sweet  poetic  thought — the  very  soul  of  music  seems  breathing  over 
the  face,  and  Hoiring  through  all  the  lines  of  the  exquisite  form,  ia 
tho  visible  harmonies  of  grace. 

In  strong  conlrast  alike  with  the  powerful,  subtle,  Italian  genius 
of  Teoerani,  as  shoun  in  his  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment,  his 
Psyche,  and  his  Venus,  and  with  the  jjoetic,  dreamy,  and  essen- 
tially German  genius  of  Stcinhaui^er,  is  the  cold,  yet  spirited, 
classic,  but  emphatically  Kngliah  genius  of  Gibson.  This  last  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  poetry,  but  be  is  not  a  poet — fata  love  of 
beauty  is  a  principle,  or  a  religion,  ratbor  than  a  Kcntimeut  or  a 
passion — be  wait«  on  the  oracles  of  art,  before  delivering  himself 
up  to  the  inspiraiiona  of  nature.  A  reverent  worsliipper  of  ilic 
spirit  and  forms  of  antique  art,  it  follows  that  his  works,  if  not 
slarilingly  and  powerfully  original,  are  pure  in  conception  and 
faultless  in  execution,     They  do  not  always  ca^^t^voXxi  <Cua  vow^- 
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nation,  or  appeal  strongly  to  the  passions  of  the  heart ;  but  Hmj 
delight  the  taste  with  noble  forms  of  beauty  which  are  alike  tbe 
triumphs  of  genius  and  the  slow  results  of  art. 

Of  the  works  of  this  sculptor  noir  in  Rome,  I  admire  most  the 
Narcissus,  an  exquisite  figure;  the  Wounded  Amazon  ;  the  Copid 
and  Butterfly;  Psyche  borne  by  Zephyrs;  and  the  PhaelOD,  t 
composition  in  basso  relievo,  fiill  of  fire  and  strength.  To  the 
lovely  iioTv  of  Psyche  he  seems  to  rerel ;  and  many  of  his  re- 
presentations ore  worthy  of  the  immortality  of  which  she  is 
the  type. 

JanuuySft. 

We  went,  last  Sunday,  to  see  the  blessing  of  beasts^an  anooal 
ceremony,  which  takes  place  at  the  church  of  San  Antonio.  Then 
was  an  immense  crowd  of  alt  descriptions  and  classes  of  people ; 
among  the  rest,  a  vast  convocation  of  beggars,  the  crippled  and 
maimed  in  endless  varieties,  wrecks  and  remnants,  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  men. 

A  firiest  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  with  a  holy-water 
sprinkler  in  his  hand,  and  a  little  boy  at  his  side,  bearing  the  bent- 
tier.  The  animals  were  trotted  up  before  him  ;  be  read  a  form  of 
benedietioii  in  hatin,  shook  the  sprinkler  at  them,  and  they  were 
good  for  a  twelvemonth.  Of  course,  this  is  done  for  a  considera- 
tion— as  what  is  not,  in  the  way  of  church  parades,  privileges,  and 
immunities  ?  The  first  applicants  for  a  benediction,  after  our  ar- 
rival, wiTO  two  miserable  old  cart-horses,  who  looked  as  though 
the  bli'ssinj;s  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  could  not  keep  them 
ou  their  Ivffs  for  tweuly-four  hours.  I  fear  the  rite  was  extreme 
uneliui^  to  them ;  and  yet  the  owner  doubtless  led  them  away, 
rejoicing  in  the  lailh  that  the  crows  were  cheated  of  the  poor 
skeletons  for  a  year  to  come. 

Next  came  a  drove  of  donkeys,  with  their  heads  and  tails  deco- 
rated with  gay  ribbons.  One  of  these  committed  the  erer-to-be- 
apprehendcd  asinine  impropriety  of  braying  in  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony.  So  absurd,  ludicrous,  and  pompously  farcical  was  this 
scene, — so  stupid,  yet  consciously  ridiculous,  seemed  the  chief 
nelnvs, — that  it  struck  me  the  benediction  might  have  commenced 
without  great  inappropriatenoss  with  an  apostolic  "dearly-beloved 
bri'lhren'!  " 

There  came  up  a  sudden  and  violent  shower,  and  we  were 
driven  for  shelter  into  the  church,  where  we  were  brought  into 
more  iuliniatc  n>lations  with  the  lower  classes  than  was  altogether 
safe  or  savory.  After  the  storm  was  passed,  the  Popo's  stud  came, 
mostly  driven  in  carriages,  magnificent  tumonts.  Tlieu  followed 
those  of  the  cardinals,  scarcely  less  stately  and  gorgeous.  Next 
came  twonly-lour  superb  horses,  belonging  to  Prince  Piomhino, 
attached  to  one  carriage,  all  decorated  with  plumes  and  ribbons — 
really  a  beautiful  sight  The  horses  which  are  to  run  in  the 
Corso,  during  the  Carnival,  were  blessed  amid  unusal  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling  ;  and  so  it  ended — the  iiddest,  absurdest, 
most  utterly  ridiculous  religious  ceremonial  I  ever  beheld. 
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MASTER  GUY. 

BY  THE  AUrnOB  OP  "TABLR  TRAITS  WITH  SOMBTBINQ  ON  THEM." 

Ik  the  month  of  Xorember,  157j,  a  fninilj'  grouj)  wns  nsscmbicd 
Tound  the  ample  fire,  in  tho  ample  room,  in  the  house  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical hiwyer,  tu  the  city  of  York.  There  were  mother, 
father,  n  hoy  same  fire  years  old,  and  two  younger  children,  both 
^rU.  The  boy,  an  exceedingly  quick-eyed  tind  altogether  actirc 
little  fellow,  whs  pl»yiu|,'  on  a  silver  whistle  with  hU  Lis  tiUriU 
might,  and  round  hin  neck,  aufipendcd  by  a  black  ribbon,  was  an 
old  coin,  a  golden  angel.  The  entire  party  wero  in  mourning. 
The  hoy  vas  engaged  in  throwing  pieces  of  paper  among  the  hot 
ashes  of  the  wood  fire,  nud  when  a  blaze  followed  his  labour,  ho 
blew  H  blftst  of  triumph  ou  the  whistle,  on  which,  indeed,  he  never 
ceased  to  keep  up  a  running  accompaniinent. 

"  Ciuy,'"  said  his  father,  "  you  have  forgotten  what  Master  Har- 
ringtun  said  this  morning  at  St.  Michael's." 

"  I  remember  it  well  enough,"  said  the  boy,  dropping  the 
whistle  from  between  his  lips;  "ho  said  that  God  loved  obedient 
children." 

"Then  why  arc  you  not  obedient?  why  do  you  not  cease  that 
noise  ?  nud  why  do  you  not  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Itecausc,"  said  the  buy,  with  a  hiugh  that  was  rather  a  hnp- 
pily  sincere  than  a  rebellious  langh,  "  because  I  like  to  do  what  I 
like — pin}'  on  my  grand taothcr's  best  whistle  and  sit  up  late. 
Besides,  whcu  1  go  to  bed,  I  lie  awake  aud  think.  What  do  yoa 
think,''  he  added,  turning  eagerly  to  his  mother,  "that  I  thought 
about  lust  night,  as  I  lay  in  the  dark  ?  " 

'*  Of  what ':" "  listlessly  luciuired  the  fair  matrou,  M'huse  thoughts 
were  upon  the  saints,  ,of  whom  she  had  been  discoursing  with 
Dennis  Baynbrigge,  a  zealous  Komaniat  gallant,  who  was  anxious 
to  secure  a  follower  for  his  church ;  "  of  what,  child  ?  ** 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Master  Guy,  "how  much  more  clever 
the  ear  is  than  the  eye.  The  ear  knows  sounds  as  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  hght ;  but  the  eye  'a  of  no  use  in  the  dark  at  all ; " 
and  the  boy  smiled  with  a  smile  that  "  filled  the  silence  like  a 
speech;"  aud  then  he  added,  "Master  Harriiigtou  also  said,  'In 
the  beginning  God  created  all  things.'  AVas  He  so  clever  too 
when  only  n  child  f  " 

The  graTc  father  looked  shocked,  bnt  he  only  muttered  & 
" aancia  wnpiicitas"  at  the  strange  question,  and  then  saidj  after 
a  pause, 

"  He  will  he  justly  angry  at  such  speeches '* 

The  daring  Guy  at  once  mterrupted  him  by  exclaiming, 

"Perhaps  just  now  He  is  not  listening;"  hut  this  irreverent 
temark  uas  fallowed  by  his  imuicrdiate  disniis5:il  tu  hi^  coach,  ho 
threatening,  by  the  way,  to  set  (ire  to  the  hcad-^ar  of  tUu  W\A- 
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miiden  who  cmmed  him  off.    The  whistle  and  coin  were  Kqnei- 
bated;   and  fiither  aod  mother  lank  into  perplexity,   for  tb^ 
coold  not  tell  whetha  this  eccentric  child,  with  his    man-Ii]n 
daring,  rather  than  man-like  wisdom,  were  to  prore  an  object 
for  smiles  or  few  tears.     The  mother  shifted  all  care  for  him  opot 
tibe  sainta.    The  fiither  wonld  hare  taken  his  proper  responsibility 
had  he  lired ;  but  he  died  when  the  lad  was  in  his  ninth  year;  at 
vhii^  tun^  Gm*  Fawkes,  mm  of  the  ToA  Proctor,  was  master  of 
faimsdf,  trkd  to  he  master  oi  hia  mother,  and  plajed  ia  tha 
dinchTaid  of  St.  Michad  le  Belfiry.  instead  of  going  to  dwdk. 
Hia  claef  amnseaaent  was  in  coostraeting  tarf  aioddU  of  Tatk 
Castle,  which  he  Uew  ap  with  gm^powder  gim  Ixiin  b^  Desnii 
Barnbrigge. 

GvT,  thra^oot  his  Toath,  had  one  attachmeat ;  he  loved  his 
Bher  whistle.  It,  with  the  old  gold  angel,  had  been  deriMd  to 
him  ia  the  will  of  his  grandmother,  EUeo  Fawkea.  That  will, 
which  is  still  extaat,  is  a  aingnlar  docament.  The  old  lady  wm 
a  collector  of  sciU  older  coins,  and  these  she  scattered  amoi^  her 
acquaintance  as  memorials  (rf  the  beqneather.  But  Am  waa  aa 
earefal  tooching  other  articles.  Thas, — and  it  is  not  to  be  fur- 
gotten  that  she  was  a  lady  by  birth  and  position ;  for  thoogfa  she 
had  a  "grocer**  among  her  kindred,  it  most  be  remembered  that 
die  term,  three  centimes  ago,  was  given  only  to  those  who  dealt 
in  merchandise  e»  ffroa,  in  large  wholesale  quantities :  the  groceis 
of  1550,  who  were  the  princes  of  the  commercial  world,  never 
dreamed  that  the  appellation  would  be  given  by  posterity  to 
people  who  sold  half  an  ounce  of  TerniilKoa  and  bri(^-dnst,  and 
called  it  "  caTenne'' — thua  she  left  her  eldest  son,  Tom,  the  nude 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  ten  pounds  and  a  cauldron,  "  that  I  bought  of 
my  syster  Wllsoa."  The  good  mother,  m<Hreover,  left  him  "  one  of 
the  greate  brasse  pottes,"  a  fair  share  of  plate,  linen,  and  jewels, 
her  second-best  petticoat,  a  worsted  gown,  and  a  damad  kirtle. 
The  legatee  must  have  smiled  over  these  "  unconnected  trifles." 
His  mother  seems  to  have  had  pleasure  in  making  such  bequests. 
It  is  true  that  her  female  kindred  came  in  for  the  gala  dresses  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Fawkes;  but  the  grandmother  of  Gny  had  some 
humour  in  her,  when  she  left  her  "  best  silk  hatte  to  Thomas 
Fawkes;"  and  I  only  wish  she  had  insisted  that  Thomas  should 
appear  in  it  in  church,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral,  and  duly 
seated  on  the  upturned  cauldron,  which  she  had  also  made  a  part 
of  hia  inheritance ! 

The  portion  of  Master  Guy  was  tlins  mentioned: — "Then,  I 
give  to  Guye  Fawkys,  my  best  Tvhistle  and  one  oold  angell  of 
gould."  All  the  gold  he  waa  after  possessed  of  would  not  bare 
defrayed  the  cost  which  he  paid  for  his  whistle, — that  second 
whiiitle  of  which  he  made  such  small  music  in  the  vaults  beneath 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation.  To  judge  from  subsequent 
facts,  one  might  really  think  that  he  had  blown  that  collective 
wisdom  to  shivers,  and  that  we  had  never  recovered  any  of  the 
figments. 

Young  Master  Guy,  however,  was  an  "  heir.**     His  aire  died 
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mte«tjitff,  vid  tlie  real  estate  liescended  to  Gar,  whose  represeuta- 
tJTC,  lii«  mother,  immediately  (lc»[>ntt-hed  bim  to  school,  in  order 
thnt  she  might  more  oiiinteiTuptL-dl/  discourse  about  the  saints 
vith  that  seductive  rensoncr,  l)oniua  Bnynbriggc.  As  fur  the 
BfiterDid  estate,  Ouy  rather  uieeringly  &ai<t  of  it,  whea  he  had 
Income  "great,"  and  was  a  prisoner  under  exaininRlion  before 
the  privy  council,  "  My  father  left  mc  but  small  living,  aud  I 
^nt  it." 

In  the  meantime  Guy  was  placed  in  the  then  popular  estahltsh- 
ment  for  young  gentlemen,  kept  near  York,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Pulluyue.  The  locality  was  "  Le  Horse  Fayre,"  and  as  that  io  a 
locality  trberc  mendacity  most  flourishes,  it  was  perhaps  there  that 
Maittcr  Guy  acquired  his  inveterate  habit  of  lying. 

At  tills  school  the  precocious  youth  h^d  t^ro  uotnble  amditdpuii. 
The  6rst  was  Tom  Chcke,  a  sbabby- genteel  boy,  mild,  patient,  and 
deUcate.  Hie*  gmndfnthcr  was  celebrated  as  tutor  to  Edn-aixl  VI. 
His  father  had  lived  half  his  life^  aud  speut  all  his  fortuuo,  in 
waiting  for  court  preferment.  It  came  nt  last,  in  the  shtipc  of  a 
heggnrly  u>poiutmcut  to  the  secretary-ship  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nurih.  lie  bad  to  look  out  for  k  clienp  yet  genteel  school  for  his 
hoy,  and  he  fixed  upon  Pulleyoe'a  at  the  Horse  Fair.  "We  hare 
none  but  gentlemen's  sons  here,  sir,"  said  the  pcdftguguc.  "  That 
boy  you  see  thtrrc,  sir,  is  Master  Fawkes,  sou  of  the  Consistory 
B^strar  of  York;  a  most  promising  boy.'*  The  promising  boy 
perhaps  thonght  of  this  speech  when,  before  hia  "  greatness  "  wai 
consummated  by  dcatli,  he  boaatingly  remarked^  "\Vc  were  all 
gentlemen,  and  gentlemen's  sons.  Xiicrc  was  not  a  man  among 
us  nlio  put  hand  even  to  a  spade,  who  was  nut  a  gentleman." 

The  other  boy  was  another  Tom,  Tom  Morton.  His  sire,  too, 
bad  had  cause  to  look  &>r  an  academy  where  terms  were  moderate, 
for  Tom  was  one  of  nineteen  children,  and,  as  his  fiither  used  to 
sny,  "To  have  such  a  family,  sir,  is  like  keeping  a  school,  aud 
never  getting  paid  for  your  pupils.** 

I  wouder  what  the  youthful  prattle  of  those  three  buys  pointed 
at.  Was  it  about  their  ftitun;  course  and  success  ?  "Which  should 
live  longest,  and  become  greatest  ?  Did  they,  as  was  the  fasUioa 
of  the  time,  lay  wagers  thereupuu?     If  so,  Guy  lost. 

Tom  Chcke,  b(u-a  in  1571,  the  frail  student,  *'  sicklied  o*cr  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  Uved  the  calm  hfc  of  a  tine  old  Euglish 
gentleman  ;  married  **  Essex,"  daughter  of  iiich,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  ultimately  died,  fourscore  years  and  upwards,  a.d.  1654.  His 
brother,  llattou  Cheke,  was  of  another  wit  aud  fate,  lie  took  to 
fraternising  with  Mjistcr  Quy,  iiecompauicd  him  to  Flanders^  aud 
wns  killed  there  in  a  duel.  That  honour  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  u  baronet ;  so  tho  simple  gcntiemau  must  have  bccu  highly 
delighted  at  the  catastrophe. 

The  mercer**  son,  Morton,  born  seven  years  before  Chcke,  died 
in  the  same  year.  He  whs  a  tall,  ready-willed,  well  rend,  and 
most  slirnwd  fcUow.  Hu  was,  after  a  glorious  career  at  college, 
sucecsaivcly  Bishop  of  Chester,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  and  Durham. 
He  was  as  bold  as  Master  Guy,  bat  more  hooe&t  viA  to.wc<&  ^-^>- 
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creet.  He  did  not  blow  up  parliament,  sai-e  by  metaphor ;  uj 
lie  fought  a  war  of  words  vitb  the  Long  Parliament,  in  defeDce  <rf 
episcopal  rights,  which  gladdened  every  episcopal  benrt>  and  nuned 
his  own  estate.  However,  sadness  never  sat  in  the  aame  cbsir 
with  Tom  Morton ;  and  so,  he  lived  uncomplainingly,  and  died 
coDt*at<*dly,  in  the  year  1654, 

Guy  loet  half  a  ceuturi.'  of  life,  perhaps,  aud  aa  eternity  ofrcpi 
tation^  by  not  imitating  the  ways  of  this  brace  of  Toms.  Ukt 
them,  had  he  taken  to  baftuet  or  bishoprics,  instead  of  poodc 
barrels,  he  might  have  lived  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  that 
Oliver.  As  it  was,  ^Morton  and  Chckc,  in  tlieir  prime,  went  td 
•ec  their  old  schoolfellow  cxcentcd,  when  Master  Guy,  of  the 
Horse  Fair  academy,  near  York,  was  yet  of  the  galluutl  a^  of  sii- 
and-thirty.  i 

But  tlie  youDf!  gentlemui  had  tome  dlsAdvautAges.  Thjit  ir- 
resistible wooer,  Dennis,  had  not  only  married  his  mother,  but  had 
carried  her  to  his  house  at  Scotton,  near  Knareaborowgh ;  and 
there  Master  Guy  spent  his  holidays,  and  was  beaten  iotu  the 
profession  of  Uoninnisni.  Pour  little  fellow  1  How  could  be  help 
hin.self?  The  visitable  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  the 
Fallens,  Percys,  Winters,  and  AVriphts.  These  were  all  of  the 
old  faith ;  and  ho,  between  the  arfftaaentum  ad  biicuium  which  bo 
encountered  at  home,  and  the  muscadel  and  lemon  cakes  which 
he  met  with  when  invited  to  the  toirdes  of  the  families  abore- 
nanic'd,  Master  Guy  became  convinced ;  and  a  terrible  conrert 
the  lad  made. 

And  n  jovial  life  he  led  for  a  time.  He  was  ejt  tphebiM,  vent 
whiihor  he  would.  He  was  the  moat  skilful  angler  the  Xidd  eror 
saw ;  the  rabbits  of  Billon  Banks  knew  liis  very  footsteps,  and 
flew  from  hirn  in  terror.  He  blew  up  their  burrows,  and  took 
cs|H>cial  delight  in  this  sort  of  fun  ;  and  then  he  would  go  outring 
in  Goldsbrougb  Wood  ;  or  from  the  top  of  Grimbuld  Craig,  look 
down  lazily,  perhaps  thoughtfiilty,  at  the  little  rock  chapel  where 
dwelt  a  recluse,  who  was  famed  for  piety  and  penance,  and  in 
whose  deserted  home,  in  after  years,  the  moat  ignoble  of  murders,  | 
kiUing  for  money,  was  committed  by  the  cleverest  of  men,  Eugene 
Am  in. 

When  Master  Guy  had  become  weary  of  this  kind  of  life,  Lis 
uncle  Thomas  died, — the  worthy  gentleman  whose  mother  be- 
qncathed  to  him  her  one  cauldron,  two  brass  pots,  and  her  best 
bonnet.  Undo  Thomas  was  a  rich  man,  and  his  jicpbow  respected 
him,  as  nephews  do  respect  uncles  who  are  wealthy,  and  who  do 
not  tarry  unreasonably  in  the  work  of  shufiling  off  this  mortal 
coil.  Undo  Tliomns,  however,  left  all  his  wealth  to  Guv's  two 
wstcrs.  To  Gny  tiimself  he  beqiicntbed  only  "  his  bed,  with  oao 
pair  of  sheets,  and  the  appurtenances."  "  I  will  never  lie  on  a 
bed  of  my  uncle's  making,"  said  Master  Ouy;  and  it  was  said 
irith  spirit,  for  the  proctor's  son,  who  bad  scorned  bis  father's 
desk,  was  now  lord  of  bis  sire's  estate,  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a 
farm-liou?c.  The  latter  he  let  to  a  tailor.  The  tenant  of  Mas- 
ter Gny  was  named  Lumlcj',  and  be  ^d  two-aiid-forty  sliilliD|[«  » 
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ycnr  for  tlic  holrJing.  1  wonder  if  the  bargnin  wna  lon|»  in  mnking, 
aud  if  Kit  Lumky  suggested  to  his  youug  laudlunl  that  be  should 
be  permitted  to  vork  ovit  the  reut,  and  repair  the  rent  hose  and 
alaahed  trunks  of  Master  Guy- 

Thc  latter  being  now  a  "  suuire,"  afl'uctud  to  find  the  country 
dull ;  he  even  dis|mragcd  Kiighiiid,  tnlked  of  ftireijjn  pnrts,  "  grew 
aick,  «nd  d —  d  the  ciiraale  like  a  lord."  The  end  of  thia  con- 
dition of  QneasineM  was,  that  Master  Guy  sold  all  his  land,  and 
with  money  in  both  pockets,  came  up  to  town.  There  waa  no 
such  ^y  fellov  a«  he  in  Patd^s  Walk  or  olong  the  Strand ;  cer- 
tainly none  so  "fast."  His  cash  dissolved  like  dew  in  the  summer 
sun,  and  it  was  thou  that  he  went  into  the  Spanish  service, — the 
favourite  service  of  all  scamiia,  for  there  was  as  much  leisure  as 
hard  fighting;  bloody  coxcombs,  it  might  be,  but  maravttdi  for 
"heal-all.'*  It  was  in  that  service  he  made  ncqiiaintancc  with 
Catesby,  who  named  him  afterwards  to  the  plotters  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment fur  their  purpose.  At  this  time,  however,  he  had  ceased  to 
be,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  Master  Guy.  I  may,  nevertheless, 
add,  that  the  conspirators  met  at  a  house  at  the  back  of  the 
Stmnd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Clcment^s;  and  probably 
had  Miutcr  Guy  not  frequented  the  locality  in  the  days  of  his 
dissipattou,  and'  had  been  content  to  kill  roach  near  his  father'i 
house,  in  the  Ousc,  he  would  never  bare  thought  of  blowing  up 
so  an^st  n  body  as  that  of  the  Parliament,  who  now,  nhis  !  dnily 
meet  the  same  fate,  at  the  hands  of  anonymous  "  Guys,"  who 
are  baptiKcd  by  the  immcnae  «p|)cIlation  of  "  We,"  and  who  serve 
their  readers  as  the  law  served  Master  Guy — put  them  on  the 
rack. 

The  Guys  of  York  are  hardly  yet  extinct,  albeit  not  connected 
■with  the  old  family,  the  Fawkcscs,  now  of  Farnby.  I  remember 
BU  anecdote  of  a  Ouy  of  old  libor  worth  recording.  He  was  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  that  name,  who,  horror-stricken  at  the  fact 
of  a  brother  clergyman  running  a  horse  on  Knaveamire— although 
the  horse  was  cutered  under  a  friend's  name — posted  to  tlie  hite 
nrchbishop,  and  revealed  the  dire  atrocity.  The  good  prclatc 
only  smiled,  but  he  petrified  the  reverend  Mr.  Guy  with  this  re- 
mark, which  followed  hard  upon  the  smile  : — "  If  *  Slasher'  realty 
belongs  to  tlie  canon,  1  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Mr.  Guy." 
Guy  was  all  ears.  "I  will  offer  you  half-a-crown  to  ten  shillings 
that  'Slasher'  wins!"  The  prclnic  good-naturedly  laughed  at 
the  reverend  informer's  look  of  horror  and  disappointment;  and, 
on  the  af^cruoou  of  the  race,  the  view  of  a  »hoveI-hat  from  behind 
the  hedge  which  bordered  the  course,  bespoke  an  archiepiscopal's 
presence,  honouring  the  triumph  of  "  Slasher"  and  the  canoo. 
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Amongst  the  many  curious  mean*  to  which  Lucca  bad,i 
stODallVi  recourse  in  uriler  to  tutiinUiin  ao  inilepeudvuce,  ditfitD* 
portione<),  it  miiKl  be  coDfest^ctl,  an  ilie  mirltl  gocs»  to  her  tbu  or 
ptivfiical  force,  not  the  lea^t  carious,  perhaps,  were  the  lalenli  <i 
an  impruvisatrice,  which  were  crowned  wiih  the  nio«t  camfileM 
success.  Judjpng  by  my  own  experience,  1  am  under  tiie  impns- 
•ion  that  the  profc-ssion,  if  I  may  so  coll  it,  of  au  imprat-uauirr  « 
improvisatrice  is  very  imperfectly  underslood,  and  greatly  uimIct- 
rated  by  the  geucrality  of  un travelled  Knglish,  I  lliink  it  may  not 
therefDre  be  misplaced  to  say  a  fen-  words  upon  the  earlier  hit 
and  studies  of  oue  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her  class. 

Teresa  Baiidettini  was  bom  at  I.iicca  somewhere  about  Om 
year  1766,  in  the  humhlifit  rauks  of  life,  and  n-as  anoiber 
lustance  of  Llic  struggles  against  aouihilalinn.  which  the  uufoa- 
tercd  spark  of  gouius  is  gcuurally  compelled  tu  make,  befcm 
it  finds  or  lecogniscB  its  proper  sphere.  Far  bcnf-'ath  the  naA 
of  moral  cultivation,  that  spark  tvbich,  houcver,  brooks  aol 
repo£4>,  firM  maitifesicd  itKclf  in  her  by  a  sort  of  grace  in  ha 
movements,  so  fur  different  from  those  of  her  companian«f  that 
at  au  early  age  &hu  was  admitted  as  a  daucer  at  a  minor  thcatto  i 
and  for  some  years  her  paircnts  were  nut  only  content  bat  proud  to 
Teccive  a  miserable  pillauce  for  such  an  exercise  of  the  talents  of 
her  who  was  destined  to  he  crowned  Poetess  and  ImprovisatricO 
at  tlie  Uoman  Arcadia,  to  he  the  theme  of  the  versos  of  """"^ 
of  Monit,  ami  of  AlHeri,  and  rinally  to  save  her  couDtiT  from 
what  must  have  been  a  fatal  surprise,  by  the  respect  and  the 
prestige  with  which  her  name  was  surrounded.  Uu^  however 
satisfied  were  her  mediocre  parent-s  very  different  was  it  wiOi 
herself,  who  still  felt  "that  within  which  passeth  show."  Hvr  iotro- 
dnclion  Lo  the  theatre  gave  bur  .iccew  to  sumo  books  of  poetry, 
and,  fortunately  for  her,  amongst  them  were  Metaslasio  aod  Ta.v>a. 
The  healthful  yuung  appetite  at  once  recognised  and  seised  with 
avidity  upon  it£  congi'iiial  fare.  She  devoured  all  the  poems  which 
by  any  means  she  could  procure;  and  her  wakening  sout  thirsting 
still  for  more,  and,  like  all  young  people,  believing  that  vbat  they 
desire  is  to  be  found  somewhere  inihe  world,  if  liiey  only  seek  for 
it,  she  lefl  Lucca  and  made  her  way  to  Florence.  It  is  said  that 
she  had  not  been  long  there  when,  from  reading  poetry,  she  pro- 
ceeded lo  attempt  writing  it,  and,  between  such  attempts,  Iwbich, 
however,  were  far  from  prefiguring  her  future  greatne&s),  and  the 
soul  which  she  now  began  to  throw  into  her  dancing,  she  there 
received  the  name  of  llie  "  Figuraute  Poctesca,**  or  the  poetical 
dancer.  That  her  fame  and  name  were  still  confined  to  the 
lowest  circles  is  evident  from  two  circumstances:  firsllv,  that  she 
was  utterly  uukoowu  duriug  that  period  to  the  celebrated  Corilla 
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OUmpica,  fhcn  the  most  famous  improTiealTice  of  the  world,  who 
was  then  at  Florence  ;  and  sccoudly  thai,  wliile  tberr,  she  married 
ft  buffu  dancer  name  Landriui,  nrho  became  the  ^'«  noir  of  ber 
sfter-]tfe.  Though  worldly  inexperience,  however,  caused  her 
thus  ill  one  way  to  undenalue  ana  throw  bervcU*  away,  cooMcious 
genius  slill  whispered  that  she  bad  uut  yet  found  tl8  sphere  ^  and 
atray  she  went  once  luuro  in  wanrh  uf  it 

This  time  she  arrived  at  Bologua,  and  Lbcre,  patronised  by 
tbe  Cuunt  Ludovtco  Smivlt,  author  of  the  claV'icat  little  work 
called  *'Ainori,''  she  Beems  to  have  mode  her  first  step  upon 
that  pach  which  was  at  the  otwnin^  corcred  with  thorns 
dtmhied,  as  she  adranced,  to  disuppear  amoDgst  clustering 
TOKen.  She  here  wrote  a  little  poem  in  four  cantos,  eiidUed, 
"7'he  Death  of  Admiiti;"  and,  .'^howint;  the  inanuscripl  U>  tier 
patron,  liv  returned  her  tbe  poem  nut  only  elegantly  printed 
at  his  own  ex|a-nsc,  hut  adorned  with  thu  first  eiigrariugs  uf 
Francesco  Rosaspina.  This  litoulj  and  delicate  aid  enabled  hex 
|o  abandon  ber  early  profession,  so  unworthy  of  bur  talents  ;  and 
encouraged  bor  to  decide  upou  trusting  btrr  future  fonunes,  or, 
at  Icagt,  Bubsislence  to  exu^niporary  recitation.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  why  she  did  not  coniinne  longer  at  Bologna;  but  she 
left  it  for  Ferrara,  where  she  had  MiDje  very  trilliag  saccesa, 
through  tbe  indulgent  protectioD  uf  the  poet  Manzoui.  From 
thence  she  wont  to  Vtniicc,  then  to  Padua,  still  with  only  such 
success  ats  while  enabling  ber  to  support  existence,  «as  fiu* 
from  satitilying  that  thirst  after  Ciniu  which  some  une  says  is  tbe 
in^parablc  companion  of  genius. 

Froui  Padua,  Tcre»a  Baudettiui  wont  to  Verona,  and  here  there 
took  place  another  sort  of  crisis  in  her  furtiincs,  the  reverKe  of 
that  which  befell  her  at  Bologna.  Verona  was  at  that  time 
lite  Athens  of  the  North  of  Italy  ;  many  are  the  names  both 
of  men  and  women,  dear  to  Italian  hteratore,  uho  were  there 
as&eaibled.  But  it  wa&  noi  that  cirouniBtaQoe  alone  which  made 
any  litcrarj-  or  artistic  shcccrs  difficult  there  jnat  then ,  there 
was  yet  another  which  exerted  its  baneful  inQueiice  mute  di- 
rectly  upon  tbe  particular  branch  for  which  La  B.uidetiiui  came 
to  solicit  their  suffrages.  Just  before  her  arriral  there  bad  do- 
paried  from  amidst  those  brilliant  circles  one  of  ibvKu  gifted 
beings,  which,  rare  ererywherc,  are  unknown  in  colder  clime*. 
Tbe  Duke  Gasparo  Mollo,  yotnig,  baudsom*:,  rich,  noble,  with 
avoiceof  tlie  mo»t  silvery  qweetoea*  and  cullivaled  dexibihly,  and 
poawBBing  tbe  gift  of  Hingmg  extemperar^-  poetry,  bod  burn  for 
some  time  the  anraction  ol*  alt  eyes,  the  delight  nf  all  ears,  and,  if 
all  be  true,  Uio  idcil  of  too  many  hearts.  Having  received  from 
nature  ibeee  two  latter,  and  pectiKariy  aonthem  gifia,  the  talent 
of  composing  extemporary  verses,  and  a  soft  d el igh dully  uiiisical 
voice  for  aingiug  tbem — which  though  no  litudy  can  ever  gi-ve, 
never  can  be  carried  to  perteciion  uitfaoni  it, — bis  position  in  life 
€t>rfded  him  lo  socond  them  by  mich  adrantagea  as  fall  to  tlte  lot 
of  few.  Pa4>iiie)lo,  CiniarowL,  KingarelU,  and  other  uusical  com^ 
posdiB,  whose  names  are  nearly  as  well  known  in  Eii^buvd  %ib.\^ 


Iheir  native  land,  were  hi*  cnntcmporarics,  and  tlie  talents  of 
and  all  were  put  into  requigition,  in  order  to  compose  aira  peoH 
liarly  adaiitud  to  tlic  voice  uiid  powers  of  iho  noble  aaiat«ur,  who 
seems  to  nart;  ]>osscsscd  beetles  the  rarest  anil  bt:£t  of  all  ^iti, 
and  wliich,  in  fact,  gives  value  to  all  others,  namdy,  that  of  keeping 
vitliin  the  lAle  for  which  nature  had  fiualificd  bitu. 

Peeling,  or  at  least  believinfc*  that  hiK  laleiiis  did  not  exieud  to 
sublimity  of  conception,  t^at  powers  of  imagination,  or  eren 
exuberance  of  fancy,  he  caused  airs  to  be  composed  to  suil  ttw 
diflTerent  metres  of  poetry  then  most  in  vogue;  and  by  adapting 
his  extemporary  effusions  to  these  varied  airs  and  measure!,  fas 
coiitnved  to  prwunt  that  disagreeable  monotony  and  coDsnjueot 
wearinetifl  wliich  luus;  otherwise  have  been  the  result,  Cf^ciilly 
OS  he  laid  down  and  adhered  to  the  ndc  never  to  allow  man 
than  ouu  subject  to  h«  proposed  for  the  exercise  of  his  laleftl 
in  the  same  evening.  For  instance — on  one  occasion  h«  was 
given  a«  a  subject,  the  Creation  of  the  World.  After  a  few 
minutes  given  to  rejection  he  decided  upon  dividing  it  into  fire 
partit;  each  part  being  of  a  different  uieasuro,  and  sung  ooose- 
qucntly  to  different  airs.  The  first  contained  the  dcscriptioD  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  surrounded  by  liis  angels,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented by  Michael  AngcJo  in  the  Sistini  Chapel  at  Rome,  about 
to  inspire  Adam  with  the  breath  of  life,  'llie  second  division 
contained  the  surprise  of  Adnin  when  he  looked  around  him 
oQ  Creation.  The  third,  the  creation  of  the  Woman.  I'lie 
forth,  the  dialogue  between  .■Vdam  and  Eve.  The  fiidi,  the  hymn 
of  tlianks  of  both  to  Iheir  Almighty  Creator — and  with  ibis 
variety  in  music  and  in  measure,  given  by  such  a  voice,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  even  whuro  he  did  not  deserve  applause,  M 
never  failed  lo  cvcilc  delight ;  nnd  that  criticism  itself  was  laltcn 
captive  by  his  graceful  tact  oud  iugunuily.  Nor  was  it  the  least 
proof  of  llicho  latter  quattlies  tliat,  while  doubly  enjuying  his  suc- 
cess from  the  very  coiiscionsnchs  thai  it  was  beyond  hiii  dcseiti, 
he  prudently  resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from  its  scene  before 
bis  dazzled  admirers  should  have  time  to  cool  into  criuca,  and 
while  uusated  enthusiasm  was  sure  for  a  time  (o  increase  bjr 
absence. 

Such  was  the  predecessor  wlom  Teresa  Bandcttini  offered 
hcrjitlf  to  replace,  and  such  the  moment  selected  or  doomed  for  (hat 
offer.  But  before  proceediog  to  the  result,  it  is  desirable  to  huv« 
some  more  pri,?i:ise  idea  of  the  attractions  she  had  to  oppose  to  his. 
She  was  at  that  time  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of 
ago.  In  appearance  she  was  one  of  those  whom  namio  seems 
only  to  sketch  out,  leaving  llie  <Mitlinu5  to  be  fdled  up  accordmg 
to  the  circumstances  tliat  may  befall  in  afior-lifc.  For  instance, 
she  was  of  good  stature,  tall  enough  to  have  become  a  fine  wonan, 
when  acknowledged  gi;uius,  and  its  consequent  triumphs,  added 
dignity  to  the  air  of  good  society,  to  the  carriage  and  movetaents 
already  graceful  fiom  her  early  profession,  yet  not  tall  enough  lo 
bavu  rescued  her  from  utter  insignificance  had  her  circtnnstances 
continued  adverse.     Her  features  were  fairly  enough  formed ;  bat 
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tliougli  her  eyes  were  of  tlic  iutcnscst  blaci;,  large  and  well 
opi'iied,  it  was  nut  until  ctilUvalioii  dii-w  forth  tliu  latent  H|:;ht  from 
ttiu  depths  uf  ht-r  kouI  tlml  tliev  became  biilliaiit  aud  expref^sire ; 
and  her  wdl-carvcd  mouth  only  nssmncd  its  smiling  expression  in 
reiluctiag  tbat  which  the  world  bO  ]nofus«rly  lavished  on  her  at  last 
When  she  uiadu  her  oppearance  at  Verona,  none  of  these  favour- 
able cite nni stances  had  tahen  place.  She  was  a  plain,  poor,  tm- 
educated,  inex|>ci'ieu<;ed  woman,  without  even  the  attraction  of  & 
superior  voice,  though  aller-cultivation  rendered  it  sulficicntly 
agrecal>le,  endeavouring  to  leave  the  inieerable  trade  uf  a  second 
or  tbircUrate  f^ugc  dancer,  by  the  force  of  a  talent  which  sho 
declared  bur^elf  tn  possess,  but  which  the  want  of  culliratioa 
prevented  fripin  appearing  ;  and  as  if  to  fill  np  the  mcasun}  of  her 
disadvantages,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  tow,  stupid,  obtruturc 
busbaudj  who  during  her  or  his  whole  life,  iu  any  circumstances, 
was  seldom  a  momcDl  absent  from  her  side,  or  failed  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  dulocsx  into  the  sparkling  gaiety  of  her  conversa- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  person  whoj  without  presuinption  however,  or 
CVRU  that  ficlf-contidcnce  which  for  a  time  imposes  on  iho  many, 
but  from  the  mere  necessity  of  procuring  the  mean!'  of  living 
— a  motive  in  it&elf  the  hii^t  to  imipitinle  those  from  whom  those 
means  are  expected  -  offt-rcd  Jicrsidf  to  the  fnRtidions  society 
of  Verona,  to  replace  tile  gay,  brilJiant,  hamlsume  and  accom- 
plished cavahcr  who  only  asked  sweet  smiles  and  brilliant  glances 
as  the  guerdon  of  his  cultivated  and  elegant  talents^    Poor  Teresa ! 

Mortified,  abashed,  aud  discouraged,  she  fled  rather  than  with- 
drew from  Verona ;  probably  had  she  had  the  means  of  existing, 
however  miserably,  without  further  appeals  to  the  public,  that 
moment  would  have  sealed  her  doom,  and  lost  to  Italy  one  of  her 
brightest  tuudern  ornaments;  but  necessity  though  a  rugged  is  a 
hetiltbful  and  health-inspiring  nurse.  She  weut  to  Mantua,  and 
there  at  once  boldly  announced  an  evening  for  exhibiting  her 
talent  as  au  Improvitmtrice,  M'illi  pomiissiou  ofl'ored  to  any  or 
every  one  present  to  pvoposo  a  subject.  Tbo  announcement  waa 
startling,  and  forlunalcly  for  her,  and  for  all  who  ever  after  heard 
Ler,  it  uttractt:d  tlie  attention  of  one  of  those  guardian  angels  of 
man's  earthly  happiness,  whose  visits  are  indeed  "few  and  far 
between,"  who,  spying  out  the  obstructions  to  it,  occupy  thcm- 
aeives  in  endeavouring  to  remove  tlium.  Hie  Count  Girolamo 
Murari  suggested  a  subject  to  the  trembling  a.t)iirnnt  She  handled 
it  poorly,  but  his  own  gi.'nius,  tnlighlem^  by  benevolence,  enabled 
Lim  to  rccognisu  the  kindred  sparks,  and  to  perceive  that  they 
were  only  prevented  from  blazing  forth  by  the  want  of  materials. 
He  called  upou  her  next  day,  and  taking  a  beneficent  ad%-antage  of 
his  age,  his  rank,  his  literary  and  private  character,  and  eren  of 
his  personal  misfortune,  for  he  was  blind — "  Listen  to  me,  Teresa,** 
he  said,  "  and  take  in  good  part  what  I  am  about  to  say.  You 
are  gifted  with  genius,  but  success  iu  your  present  state  is  impot- 
tihle,  because  your  genius  is  of  tbat  kind  which  is  obliged  to  offer 
the  proof  of  its  ezisttrDce  in  treatiag  of  whatever  %MV>y:^\»  tiCo^sn 


"nam  geoenliB- 

pk,  W  tfadrias  the  >MrieaC  clMio^ 
VIM  vnh  iBcxfaiHMMe  ■uiw  from  ^icbt* 
lim  ham  mat.  been,  k  mC  jet,  ■  yoar 
I  faasc  dK  ■ypwlBiiilr  of  oSning  it  to  ;«■. 
ij  kcMBC  vilh  roar  haAaoa,  look  opo*  it  ■•  ymu  vwrn^ 
■poQ  me  ai  tost  fMika.  give  Tvnr  miDd  into  mj  keepuig,  aad  I 
^■Ufcd  Bviietf  aofe  liiaa  itiofc—ed  lif  bestowiBs  vpoaAt 
worid  ooe  lacii  a»  voo  ihca  viB  become." 

Tbc  pmiuide  vjib  vkich  neb  ■■  inviUDon  was  raeeired  17  ft 
geuie  onUe  vmai,  iiU  of  talent  and  imMbtBiy,  in  I«  Bin- 
deunrB  poBtioar  nmst  be  left  to  die  tmagiBatitn  <rf  the  reader. 
The  tiae,  the  place,  all  vm  profniiiMis  to  tbe  good  mmn^s  ne««; 
for  there  were  just  then  residing  ai  Mantna,  Andrea,  who  bad 
aAreadr  commenced  ibe  pnhfcrarion  of  his  cdebvmed  *8lofia 
ddla  Uatetamia  vBinnale  ;**  U  BettiBeUi,  tbe  pocA,  who  wm  1he« 
m  his  Beren^-third  Tcar.  but  who  li*ed  for  sefenleen  yeara  after 
D  B<mdi,  who  was  at  that  —11  iil  occupied  in  a  trmislation  of 
Viigil  mcne  Utoal,  if  not  so  Mtncnre,  as  tbat  of  AnnAale  Ctt% 
who  was  mid  to  bare  convened  Virgil^s  gold  into  alver;  and 
the  Abbe  fiazoli,  author  of  a  reraon  of  the  Iliad  and  tbe  Od^s- 
aer,  who,  though  but  an  indifferent  poet,  was  so  leaned,  so 
gfMxl,  so  gentle  and  beneroWnt,  that  Mnrari  selected  luni  as 
tbe  immediate  preceptor  of  his  protegee,  while  she  bad  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  tbe  others,  as  weQ  as 
with  whatever  else  Mantua  had  to  boast  of  talent  and  eraditieB. 
Her  progreis,  accordingly,  was  stupendous.  The  soil  was  oon- 
geniai  and  prepared,  and  only  required  the  seed  to  be  sown, 
in  order  to  produce  a  speedy  and  abundant  harvest,  fler  first 
studies  were  in  history,  true  and  mythological ;  her  next,  in 
the  elements  of  natural  physics  and  natural  history ;  and  then  she 
was  promoted  to  a  regular  aud  thorvugh  course  of  the  Greek  and 
l>aliD  aulhors,  committing  to  memoiy  such  portions  of  poetiy  am 
might  be  made  available  to  her  object.  Though  she  commenced 
this  course  through  the  medium  of  translatiooB,  she  rested  not 
nutil  she  was  able  to  quote,  at  least,  the  Latin  auUiors  in  the 
original.  During  tbe  progress  of  ber  studies,  she  gave  every  week 
an  exfaibitioD  of  ber  improving  talent,  hrst  only  to  the  most  inti- 
male  iriends  of  her  benefaclor,  and  eztending  tbe  circle  according 
as  he  and  her  other  advisers  considered  judicious,  delighting  sU 
by  tbe  joyous  ontpouriog  of  a  soul  so  long  repressed  by  the  wairt 
1^  appropriate  language  in  which  to  make  its  inspirations  under- 
stood. Her  physique  partook  of  tbe  vecond  birth  as  it  were  of 
Iter  morale;  she  grew  into  a  beautiful,  a  brilliant  woman,  aad  at 
the  age  when  most  women  have  passed  tbe  zenith  of  their  bloom 
■nd  &eir  attractiun,  she  came  forth  with  more  than  the  bloom,  ibe 
fieahneai  and  tbe  joy  of  early  youth.     After  two  years'  sajoim 
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ffift  liim,  her  tnore  than  failier  sent  her  fortli  to  gatJiOT  the  laiirelt 
whidi  he  now  forutultl  noultl  be  flung  at  her  feet.  She  Trent  first 
to  PnrmR,  lad«n  with  mtraductions  to  the  most  celebrated  lite- 
rati of  that  ouco  most  liicmry  and  teamed  city,  aiid  her  first 
public  exhibition  there  becamo  the  Itey-Rtonc  to  her  future  great- 
neas.  It  created  such  a  sensation  that  the  poet  Mazzn  being 
invited  to  suggest  a  subject  for  the  display  of  lier  power  of 
extemponsiDg  in  verse,  addressed  her  in  a  Sonnet,  which,  doubt- 
less he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  in  which  he  made 
allusion  to  an  unfortunate  wight  who,  coming  also  direct  from 
Maulua  and  calling  himself  a  poet,  had  been  chased  frum  Parma 
a  ehorl  time  Iwfore.  To  this,  after  a  feiv  mmrents  of  self- 
concentralion  and  subsequent  flashing  of  hor  brilliant  eyes,  she 
replied  in  a  poem  of  nine  Ktanrju;,  of  which  I  shall  give  one, 
merely  as  a  specimen,  because  even  those  who  understand  but 
little  of  Italian  poetry,  must,  I  think,  be  struck  with  the  bannony 
of  the  extemporary  measures  and  rhymes. 


••  Crolla  r  Olimpo,  c  il  Nubicantc  iu  ira, 
Volee  1o  it|;uurdu  foUo  il  ticgru  ciglJv, 
"Di  rlem  il  Vallo  Sotloportn  mira. 
E  de^i  vtDiq  Okpelidi  il  cociiiglio} 
L'  Aquiln  rombo.  b  Toco  a  Tuco  sptra, 
£  gli  riofrraca  il  foigoac  vermiglio. 
Cbe  piizu  in  inaiio  dtU*  E^)u»o  «  fuia^. 
E  di  lulfurf^a  nfbbia  U  crin  gU  alluma." 


^P^  la  general,  while  the  poets  or  poeieasos  sang  their  exlompo- 
^^  vaneous  cffii&ions,  there  were  persons  who  noted  down  the  words 
I  of  inspiration  that  fell  from  their  Jips,  and,  ou  one  occasion,  the 
I  celebrated  Gianni,  on  observing  how  many  were  catching  her 
r  words  as  they  fell,  was  not  ashamed  to  cry  out,  "  Take  pens  of 
gold— you  write  for  eicmiiyl" 

La  Bandcttini,  with  infniitely  more  modesty,  had  yet  a  higher 
compliment  paid  her  on  Llial  nii;morable  eroning.  Bodnni,  the 
prince  of  pnuters,  who  raised  the  price  of  a  copy  of  Horac* 
from   five  to  iwenty-iive  zecchini,*  by  the  beauty   of  the    types 

tcut  by  himself,  and  whoee  editions  of  the  Classics  arc  in  the 
librarius  of,  I  helicve,  Ixffd  Spencer,  and  a  few  other  English- 
men of  fortune,  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  yielding  to  tbe 
^eolhu8ias^l  of  the  moment,  be  despnichcd  the  sonnets,  on  the 
^ot,  to  his  famous  priming  cstablishraenl,  and,  before  the  en- 
tertuinnirnt  concluded,  copies  of  them,  elegantly  printed,  were 
distribuitfd  to  the  audience.  It  is  unnccossaiy-  l"o  enlarge  upon 
the  impression  made  by  such  an  evening  and  such  an  incident 
Such,  indeed,  could  only  happen  iu  sunny,  Hghlheartod,  bril- 
liant Italy— Italy,  as  it  then  was,  instinct  with  talent,  Hfe,  and 
enjoyment  Teresa  tJondutuni  had  now  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
md  every  after-appearance  added  a  leaf  to  her  laurel  crown. 
From  Parma  »he  went  to  Knnie  ;  and  there,  having  the  good 
fortune  to  excite  the  admiratiou  of  Monti,  who  composed  a  beaa- 

*  A  xoccliioo  is  woflh  two  frnnCMeooi;  nuse^tutuly  about  otae  shillings 
oF  our  money. 
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tiful  odo  in  Iter  praise^  her  Bojinini  lliore  iras  one  conttoaed 
triiinipli  ill  private  circles  of  ihc  liiglicst  order,  as  in  public  exhi- 
bitions ol'  her  talent!*,  until  il  reacbed  its  climax  hy  her  being 
crowiu!<l  in  Arcadia.* 

And  here.  lot  ns  pause  with  her  for  nne  nomcnt,  and  look 
back,  as  she  did  herself,  from  that  dvzxy  height  to  the  point 
whence  f-hc  fii-st  Ktarti'd  into  jjublii;  life.  Neither  tlic  time  nor 
space  between  was,  in  itself,  very  great,  yet  such  were  ibc 
vicis&itiidea  elie  had  genu  thi-ougli,  and  such  the  lif<Mitn«  of 
Bcnsattcns  the  had  experienced,  and,  accordingly,  so  iuiiovnse 
the  mural  distance  between  what  she  had  beetle  and  what  sIh 
that  moment  was,  that,  as  she  stood  there  —  a  proud,  it^VPy* 
beautiful,  inspired  woman,  crowned  in  the  midst  o(  admiring 
multitudes,  with  that  cruwn  which,  whatorer  may  be  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  others  at  the  moment  of  receiving  it,  fills  the 
BOul  with  an  ethereal  ecstasy  far  beyond  all  otlicrs,  and  cast  bet 
eyes  bacli  over  that  immenso  moral  distance  and  saw  dimly  a| 
t}ie  end  of  it  a  poor,  plain,  miserable,  ignorant,  despised  girl, 
stniggling  for  the  poorest  pittance  lo  enable  her  to  lire,  her  iden- 
thy  ^eemed  to  vanish,  to  bo,  as  it  were,  worn  out,  and  vonld 
not,  perhaps,  ever  again  have  been  recognised,  were  it  not  that  a 
Toice  had  gone  forth  from  thiil  dit^lant  point  calliug  upon  htr  to 
return,  and  f^ive  to  her  native  land  the  honour  and  the  glory,  of 
saluting  Iter  as  its  daughter.  The  voice  reached  the  afFectionaic 
heart  of  TercBO,  and,  unlike  the  many  who  do  not  feci  thai  tliejr 
ean  afford  lo  patronise  ihrmsclrcs,  she  returned  to  ]jucca  with  all 
her  blushing  huuours  lliick  upon  her;  and  witliout  satiating  the 
reader's  heart  or  imagination  with  further  particulars,  suffice  il  lo 
say,  that  the  Bucceeding  year  might  in  her  case  be  set  down 
amoiigsl  the  fivr  ]HTfeclly  happy  that  have  been  permitted  lo  mor- 
tals upon  earth.  With  ^pirit  enough  intensely  to  onjoy  her  dearly- 
eanied  and  long-delayed  laurels,  she  was  free  from  thai  morbid 
ambiiion  \rhoAc  eternal  craving  prevent*  its  own  enjoyment,  and 
with  feeling  and  imagination  enough  to  derive  a  soothing  satisfac- 
tion from  the  aduiiratinn,  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  wanner 
sentimfiits  which  she  now  inspired  in  almost  all  who  approached 
her,  she  yielded  not  to  ih:il  self-abandonment  which  never  fails 
to  bring  its  moments  ofrftribntion  to  the  most  flattered  idnl. 

The  first  tnlonn  of  Lucca  now  considered  themselves  honoured 
by  her  presence,  and  her  own  house  llicnj  became  the  resort  of 
all  the  talent  and  fashion,  either  native  or  foreign,  that  cnme 
within  its  reach.  Society  changed  its  phftse  for  the  time,  «nd, 
altogether,  a  sort  of  dtliglitfnl  moral  novelty  full  ujion  the  spiril* 
of  all,  and  \a  Bandellini  was  looked  upon  as  little  less  than 
one  of  the  Mnses,  i»  f»-oprUt  perfumd.  Nor  was  this  enthnsi- 
asni  confined  to  Lncca.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  culti- 
vated persons  from  all  ])arts  of  Europe,  which  the  celebrated 
University  of  Pisa  attracted  thither,  there  were,  about  this  iwtiod, 
flsscuibled   upwards   of  -lOOO  emigrants   from   diflerent  parts  of 

*  Tl»e  ruinous  Arcadia  foitndfd  at  Rome  by  Guidi,  Zsppi.  and  otben,  in  op- 
poditiua  to  the  bod  tut«  of  19U0. 
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France,  and  as  La  Banrletlini  allowed  lierself  to  b«  prevailed 
1)11  to  give  one  or  more  academic  or  public  exhibitions  of  her 
,Ulcnls  there,  when  nil  had  {H;rniis*iion  to  su^eH  a  subjuct  (cr 
their  exercise,  it  is  impossible  to  flescribe  lo  wlial  a  pitch  the 
cnirancetl  amazement  of  so  many  enlightened  foreigners  to  whom 
the  talent  of  singing  cxicmporary  pt>etn.'  was  in  itself  a  novelty, 
carried  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  her  compatriots.  lu  one 
single  evening  ghe  treated  six  different  aubjecis,  and  all  ad- 
niinibly  ;  one  bein?  the  surprise  of  Adam  on  opening  his  eyes  and 
seeing  Kvo  far  tlie  fii'st  time,  standing  bcftido  hirn,  which  uas 
propo»ed  by  an  Eufflishmaii;  another  was  the  French  Rerohilion. 
A  Irench  geoUeman,  of  some  consideration,  a  M.  roumier,  pro- 
fessing his  incrcdtdiiy  in  the  possihiliiy  of  the  talent  existing 
in  fuch  perfection,  and  it  itecmmg  lo  him  more  postihle  that  the 
poetess  might  have  previauKJy  studied  almost  ever?  popular 
siilijccl,  hit  upon  n  test  vhich,  besides  the  intrinsic  difliculliys  it 
presumed,  must,  I  think,  be  con^ide^(;d  ns  conclusive,  from  the 
impruiiability  of  the  idea  having  bocn  anticipated.  He  proposed 
to  ilio  improrisatricc  to  treat  some  snbject  as  her  own  n-hich, 
bad  already  been  sung  by  other  poets,  and  he  pitched  upon, 
the  meeting  between  Petrarch  and  Laiini.  On  this  hving  pro- 
posed to  her,  she  was  evidently  for  a  moment  Burpriscd  by  its 
strangeness;  but  recalling  her  sclf-conccntralion,  wit])  nut  mure 
Itesitaiiun  than  vas  naturally  necessary  to  silence  memory  and 
invite  imagination,  she  took  up  the  subject,  and  treated  it  so  as  to 
delight  her  audience  and  completely  tu  concert  the  sceptic.  I-'roin 
this  time  it  became  a  sort  of  fashion  to  give  her  subjects  already 
trented  of  by  other  poets,  and  thiit  which  was  nt  first  adopted  as  a 
lest,  if  not  as  a  sort  of  snare,  bt^camc  the  crowning  of  her  glory. 
Shu  hcrtielf  often  quoted  Addison's  fmc  observation,  tliai  thu 
recollection  of  beautiful  passages  is  only  second  to  composing 
them ;  and  the  habit  once  acquired,  bor  flexible  mind  was  able  to 
make  use  of  such  recollections  at  once  as  her  beacons  and  hoc 
guid<;8  ;  and  the  rcsnlt  of  this  tact  uud  en  Iteration,  united  tr>  her 
native  genius,  were  sometimes  such  as  not  ouly  to  electrify  bee 
hearers,  but  to  transport  tlicm  and  berscir  beyond  the  confines 
of  lime,  space,  and  identity,  into  whatever  scene  or  whatever 
character  might  be  at  the  momenl  the  focus  of  her  glowing  ima- 
gination. It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  a  young  poet,  who 
I  beiiffc,  without  audiurity  pimitiveir  to  assert  it,  was  no  other 
than  the  now  venerable  Chevalier  Rosini,  who  h.ts  been  dcntnuj- 
imlrd  ihe  conservator  of  tho  Tlalian  languuge,  excited  beyond  the 
Tcst,  and  wholly  losing  sight  of  the  picKi-nt  in  thu  past,  started 
from  his  place  amongst  the  auditor^',  and  exclaimed  aloud — 

**  Pemo,  n  Donna  immortal  ec  ad  Ilio  Tui, 
Spirto  Utterricro  d'uos  Saimn  Rltrui !" 

In  the  midst  of  tlicse,  her  almost  unprecedented  homo-triumphs, 
she  was  invited  to  Florence  with  such  lljltcring  instance,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  refu!ie,  and  there  she  was  at  once  received  as 
the  companion  and  fiieod  of  the  JVincess  Uospigliosi^  ih«  %&3sa 
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wbo  supported  the  cliaractur  of  Autigone  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name  in  itonm,  in  178S,  and  who  it  mentioned  by  Alfiuri  ia  his 
life  of  La  Ikilliui,  the  first  amateur  miuiciui  iu  Italy,  for  whoa 
ZiDK^rcIlt  ibougliL  it  not  buneaih  hiin  tu  compoBc  music  cKpfei)aty  ; 
of  La  Kabruui,  oue  of  the  most  elejfant  and  accouiplisbcJ  women 
of  her  diiy;  aud  of  others  no  lees  resf>ectsblc  lor  rank  and  taJeot; 
while  the  celebrated  Corilla,  lon^  considered  as  the  fim  inifwo- 
Tisatrico  in  the  world,  addzestcd  her  in  a  sonnet,  eoaunenciag 

irith— 

"  Visiii  Bglia  del  g«nio  a  quvsto  6«no,"  Sic  ; 

and  I<a  Fantastlei  nnd  11  GianDtti  sun);  and  recited  eicteniporuy 
Terses  with  her.  Gratifying,  however,  as  such  b  reception  in 
soHetv,  whenever  she  a]>peared,  mast  have  been  to  her  feeling 
and  flattering  as  il  tnuBt  have  been  to  her  vanity,  to  cairj-  away  ibe 
prize  wlicrc  the  first  conlcmporary  poets  were  her  cumpcttEora  «( 
the  Academia  Fiorentiiia,  all  fell  short,  iu  her  estimation,  of  Ae 
complimentary  lines  addressed  to  her  by  Alfieri  himself;  and 
ever  after  considered  by  her  a&  the  most  oruomcntal  loaf  to  her 
poetical  chaplet. 

It  18  time  to  re-conduct  my  readers  to  tlie  point  ■whence  w« 
started  together ;  to  narrate  how  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  La  Bandei> 
tini  to  save  her  country'  in  it»  hour  of  peril.  However  bi^ 
the  poetess  herself  might  deem  it  right  to  ])lace  the  name  of 
Alfieri  ou  the  list  of  her  admirers,  tliere  was  one  in  Florence  at 
that  lime  who  deemed  another  came  worthy  of  a  yet  higher  pJice. 
That  name  was  Raimondo  Leoni ;  and  he  who  would  bo  faavi 
placed  it  was  no  other  than  Ruimondo  Lenni  himself !  He  was,  in 
truth,  oni!  of  xhosc  beings  wlinm  CYer\'  one  must  admit  to  he  the 
happiest  of  the  human  species,  humanly  speaking,  and  yet,  whom 
no  one  in  the  norld  would  wish  to  be. 

Raimondn  Leoni  was  an  able  man ;  fur,  he  not  ontr  tried 
many  trades,  though  he  failed  In  all — but  contrived  to  tw  em- 
ployed iu  places  of  trust,  though  he  always  disappointed  that  trust. 
The  talents  most  conspicuous  in  him  were  self-con fi deuce  and 
preBumplion.  Italy  was  then,  and  bad  been  for  some  yeafB 
befure,  breathing  music  and  poetry.  Would  Raiuioudo  Loom  ba 
behind  others  in  such  simple  arts?  While  waiting  fur  the  rbancfl 
of  some  occupation  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  he  not  only  wrote 
a  poem,  but  modestly  entitled  it  "  II  Tempio  della  Fomt."  it 
is  true,  his  printer,  on  receiving  it,  respcctfullr  pointed  out  to 
him  that  as  the  verses  halted  here  and  there,  if^oranl  or  mali- 
cious persons  might  deny  its  legitimacy,  but  lUimoudo  held  up 
his  fingers,  and  counting  tlie  syllahle»  thereon,  proved  that  ibe 
numbers  were  there,  and  if  people  did  not  choose  to  lay  the 
needful  empliasia  to  make  (hem  run,  why,  it  was  all  the  worse 
for  them.  The  printer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  did  his  business 
and  received  his  pay ;  bul  tlic  public  were  not  to  be  invited  lo 
a  poetical  banquet  and  starved,  and  since  Ratmoudo  did  not 
furnish  food  for  mirth,  some  one  else  must,  and  so  there  tmme- 
diau;ly  apf»eared  a  poem  entitled  "11  Tempio  di  Fame,"  "The 
Temple  of  Hunger,"  instead  of  "  Fama,""  Fame." 
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"The  Ttmple  of  Hanger"  deacribod  Apc^o,  direrted  by  liU 
presumption,  suiziofc  the  IncklesA  wi|{lit  by  the  Ann  with  hi» 
"ciUiara"  (uiiisical  instnimentK  Qyiog  up  luto  the  air  wicb  Iiitn, 
and  popping  him  iniu  ihe  Templt;  of  Fame.  Uure,  becomiag 
intuxicaUid  with  his  omi  vanity  and  all  be  saw,  tlie  poet  fcU 
aalticp,  and  tumbling  headloog  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amo^ 
wakened  to  find  bin)ncir  a  goosa,  »a  he  bad  ever  been. 

It  was  now  Raintoodo's  turn  to  shnig  his  shoulders — for  ererjf 
one  in  lulr  nUrogK  Iiik  sliotilden  upon  every  itntiginable  occasioa 
— and  iiu  tJdkcd  of  caattng  peuls  befuru  ewinn ;  which,  however, 
not  bi-'ing  a  very  profitable  ajnus^^ment,  aftor  Htittcrbi^  »ome  tiiii« 
longer  ill  ihv  liti'rary  saloons  oF  Florence,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
world  that  the  burlesque  poem  which  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  his  approaching  departure,  and  paying 
sucli  devotion  to  the  rival  iuiprovisalrice — especially  to  the  Hau- 
dettini,  as  the  most  iu  fashion — as  should  convince  the  world  that 
he  was  aujc  petitn  mins  with  the  Mufws,  he  betook  himself  to 
Alilan,  then  t)ie  capital  of  the  Ci»al}.>iQe  Republic,  iu  order  Ui  see 
whetlicr  Mars  uiiglit  not  he  Uiss  envioun  than  Apollo  hod  proved 
himself  to  be.  Il  seemed  for  a  time  an  if  he  had  calculated  justly. 
Not  only  did  lie  obtain  cntployoient  there,  but  we  find  him,  in 
1797,  prontoted  to  that  trust  which  few  others  would  hai-u  under- 
taken—namely, to  betray  by  stnitagem  into  the  hands  of  the 
Directory  that  lilllc  State  whose  innate  dignity  had  hilhcrto  pre- 
twrved  her  froui  all  overt  attacks  against  her  indeiiendtmct-.  It 
Waft  proposed  to  him  to  go  as  commissary  to  Carrara  and  Maut, 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Lucca,  aud  conducting  a  select 
body  of  troopB  tu  tlie  very  gates  of  I>ucca,  under  pretext  of 
passing  on  to  fjarfagnann,  make  a  signal  to  the  few  withio, 
who,  nolwithstaudiug  all  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  Luc- 
chcsc  govemmeut,  iiod  not  escaped  the  taint  of  infection  from 
the  Freiu-h  Rt-volmiou;  and  while  thuit  throwing  the  firebrand, 
assume  the  appearance  of  having  come  to  extinguish  the  flame*, 
and  take  the  city  by  a  coup  de  wtiirt^  aud  then  make  his 
own  conditions.  When  this  plan  was  opened  to  Raimondo,  he 
scarc^'Iv  allowed  it  to  be  developed  ;  his  vast  miitd  took  it  in  upon 
a  hint.  He  smiled  cundeKccudingly,  and  put  furth  his  right  hand 
with  di^niificd  deprucatioii  of  furllier  exphinulion ;  careseed  bis 
roilitarv  stock  as  his  instructor  proceeded,  and  as  soon  ns  respect 
aad  good'breeding  permitted  him  to  speak,  he  said,  *'  Give  mc  the 
men;  the  thing  is  dune!"  and,  in  truth,  even  a  less  confitUint 
person  might  have  coosidBred  il  scarcely  possible  to  fail.  No  time 
accordingly  was  lost.  The  m«n  were  given  him  ;  he  went  as  Com- 
uiissarj' -General  to  Massa,  aud  be  hcut  secret  orders  to  tlie  disaf- 
fected citizens  of  Lucca  to  hohl  tliomse:lves  in  readiness  to  mike 
an  emeuie  on  receiving  a  sigual  from  him  on  a  cvrlain  evening 
when  he  should  appear  at  the  city  gates.  Everytliing  proceeded 
exactly  as  he  could  hare  desired:  he  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time ;  refreshed  his  men  in  tl>6  fields  around  the  raniparta  -,  and 
was  uithin  half-an-honr  of  making  tlie  preconcerted  signal  to  those 
witliin,  when  an  accidental  circunistancc  betrayed  tlie  plot  to  the 
Opposite  party ;  but  so  late  that  the  verj'  (lightest  ottf^iuv^  ^^ 
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reuKtance  wouM  have  been  little  belter  Ihan  a  Rignal  for  a  genm] 
masMcrc.  Coustemation,  hon-or,  and  fleftpair  seized  upon  ib« 
heirs  of  six  hundred  years  of  irulopcndence.  AH  fell  lljal  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  prpsor%c  it  to  ihem  an  hour  longer ;  nor 
did  il.  At  that  moment  Teresa  Bandettini  came  to  the  ttscob 
of  her  counlry,  and  saved  it.  The  alarm,  of  course,  had  reacho) 
hor  ill  llic  splendid  home  which  her  talents  had  won  for  her  la 
her  iiatii  o  city,  and  where  she  was  then  reposing  from  the  faligoei 
of  incessant  triumphs.  In  a  moment,  instead  of  the  usual  rsjt 
and  joyous  circle,  she  found  herself  sniTOunded  hy  manly  faces 
become  pale  from  the  dreadTuI  sense  of  impotcncy  in  the  hoor 
of  danger,  and  nomcn  whose  loolis  had  become  suddenly  hag- 
gard from  far  oiher  than  personal  anxiety  or  fear.  For  a  mo- 
ment she,  too,  seemed  overwhelmed;  and  closing  her  cret  and 
clasping  her  hands  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  suffered  her  bead  U> 
droop  upon  her  breast  in  silence.  Whnl  rapidly  passed  in  that 
interval  through  a  mind  Ihat  lived  and  drew  iu  chief  nourishment 
f^om  another  sphere  we  may  not  guess ;  hiil  vhtle  all  gazed  in 
astonishment  upon  her,  she  arose,  and  slowly  opening  bet  eyes, 
and  looking  round  her  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  "  Said  ye  not,'' 
she  a-iked,  "  that  it  was  Rithnondo  Jjeoni  who  is  without  iho»"alIj? 
and  that  the  si;^ial  is  lo  he  given  to  him  this  evening  ?  Go  to 
him,  and  say  that  La  Bandellini  is  about  to  sing,  and  invites  him 
to  come  and  hear  her !" 

At  first  those  to  whom  these  words  were  addrfsscd  beHered 
that  terror  had  over-excited  her :  but  on  her  repeating  thorn, 
some  of  the  most  collected  hastened  to  obey  her.  They  found 
the  poetical  warrior  giving  the  last  direclion-t  to  his  m^^n  as  h* 
prejjurcd  to  make  the  signn]  for  insurrection  to  tljtise  who  wrro 
anxiously  watching  for  it  within.  The  bearers  of  tho  invitation 
felt  themselves  almost  repaid  at  that  moment  for  all  ihcy  had 
suffered  in  witnessing  its  eflert  upon  him.  His  directions  had 
been  above  all  things  to  avoid  all  betrayal  of  design  in  the  pro* 
jectcd  surjirisc — what  excuse  was  he  then  to  make  forrernsing  the 
honour  now  offered  to  him  ?  And  yet — if  he  accepted  it  ...  . 
His  agiU<tion  became  visible, his  jaw  fell,  his  lips  became  blanched: 
the  first  arlicnlite  words  he  nttei-ed  were  "  K  tu  tjuoqxf — Marta  /** 
and  the  next  an  acceptance  couched  in  the  language  of  rap* 
ture,  but  Clio  accents  of  despair.  As  tlie  heralds  of  peace  and 
poetry  insisted  upon  carrying  their  hospitality  so  far  a*  not  ti>  lose 
sight  of  him  for  one  single  moment  until  they  led  him  lo  tho  feet 
of  the  iniproviitatricc,  he  not  only  had  no  opjtortunity  of  maUiig 
tho  concerted  Mgual,  but  not  even  of  giving  the  slightest  explana- 
tion to  his  own  soldier-*,  wlio  were  accordingly  lelt  to  look  on  in 
bewildered  silence;  while  Che  disaffected  within  were  compelled 
to  assist  in  closing  the  gates,  manning  the  ramparts,  and  making 
such  other  preparations  against  their  own  projected  attack  as  made 
Raimondo  and  his  men  very  well  j^tisfied,  ifio  folloiving  morning, 
to  turn  into  reality  ibeir  affected  march  to  Garfiignani  !  As  may  Iw 
supposed,  this  incident  did  not  render  La  Bandvltitii  le»s  dear  lo 
her  follow-citizeuK,  amongst  whom  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  doC 
Tery  many  years  ago. 
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CHAPTBB     IX. 


TBS   DIAIT   Itf    UILAKD. 


Bepoue  I  started  next  day  for  Dublin,  I  asted  T.om<^r  (o  jjer- 
tnil  inc,  as  a  great  fnrour)  to  penisc  the  mauuscript  k-ft  him  by 
thi"  unrtirfunate  Itcdlamilc.     1  was  channcd  with  Ins  answer: — 

''My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "you  shall  bavo  it,  and  welcome. 
Give  mo  your  addre&s  in  town,  and  my  good  lady  will  send  it 
there,  directed  to  you.  I  only  exact  one  condition  from  yon,  and 
that  is,  that  you  return  it  to  me  when  you  have  read  or  taken  a 
copy  of  it,  as  little  injured  as  possible." 

I  assured  him  I  should  do  ro  ;  so,  after  a  hearty  "  God  bless 
you!"  he  betook  himself  to  hts  writin^'-case,  and  I  to  thu  cab, 
wailing  to  convey  myself  and  tugj^age  to  the  steamer.  I  should 
here  remark,  that  in  settling  my  hill,  the  six  bottles  of  wine,  im- 
po9ed  as  my  enti.ince  fine,  were  not  chaTgcd,  the  gentlemen  baring 
absolred  me  from  the  iiiBiction,at  the  su^gciiliou  of  the  president, 
allowing  the  weight  of  payment  to  bo  equally  divided  amongst 
them.  For  this  art  of  kindness  I  was  indebted  to  fxjmer  and 
Riordan,  although  1  did  not  know  it  for  some  days  aHerwards. 

In  driving  up  T^ord  Street  towards  ihu  pier,  I  saw  itiordan's 
jocund  face  beaming  in  the  •distance,  a  perfect  disc  of  good 
nature.     X  saluted  him  from  the  vrindow.    He  saw  me,  desired 
the  driver  to  pull  up,  and  was  in  a  moment  at  the  open  door. 
"  Ofl'to  the  land  of  the  Patts  and  [lotatocs,  Bobbin  ?" 
"I  am,"  I  replied. 

"Then  you  have  only  time  to  tako  a  IJltlu  friendly  advice  from 
mc.  Let  roe  talk  to  you  like  a  father.  You  are  young  ;  I  am  not 
exactly  old ;  but  I  am  older  than  I  was  when  I  was  your  ago. 
When  you  arrive  there,  be  careful.  Eschew  pttlilics  gcncmlly 
Meddle  with  no  man's  religious  opinions.  Compare  vour  watch 
with  the  post-oflice  clock,  and  when  you  sec  the  difference  in  tho 
lime,  and  iho  twenty  minutes  ihey  are  chintcd  out  of,  ask  yourself 
quietly,  as  an  honest  Sassenach,  'Is  tliis  justice  to  Ireland?* 
Duu't,  for  the  life  of  you,  look  under  a  bonnet.  If  you  see  a  man 
embracing  a  lamp-post,  be  generous  enough  to  impute  his  strange 
position  to  inclination.  con\-enience,  weak  legs,  anything  but 
drink ;  and,  as  a  standing  rule,  never  sit  in  society  \vtth  au  empty 
tumbler  before  you.  Good  byo !  God  bless  yon  !  Ttcant  the 
doxology,  if  you  can,  in  tlio  Hibernian  tongue,  and  then  yon  are 
sure  to  be  booked  for  a  comfortable  home,  when  you  are  tired  of 
what  the  world  can  give  you." 

He  shook  me  heartily  by  tho  hand,  shut  the  door,  and  dc* 
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parted,  learing  me  laughing  at  his  paternal  adrice,  and  woDderiog 
if  all  bis  couQln-mcn  were  cquallj  gifted  with  the  jestiog  powers 
BO  extcnivively  at  his  disposal. 

A  fen*  moments  aftemanls,  I  was  on  board  the  boat ;  and  then  the 
noisL'.  t^i-  rout,  and  the  bustle  of  embarkation  ;  the  stoani  growliog 
and  hissing  under  watt;r,  like  a  wounded  sea  monster,  groania; 
and  panting  as  if  each  were  to  be  its  last ;  the  captain  cunusg, 
the  seamen  running  to  and  fh),  dragging  ropes,  stowing  away  log* 
gage,  and  looking  all  alire,  not  a  sleepy  one  amongst  them  ;  tba 
vendors  of  newspapers,  printed  publications, "  Peiiny  Fancbcs," 
and  ripe  oranges,  exerting  their  lungs  and  their  perMiasire  faeul- 
ties  to  entrap  loose  coppers ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  airirtn^  itsp- 
ping  on  \o  the  huge  paddle-boxos,  carurully  passing  down  CM 
steps  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  bustling  eagerly  lo  tlic  cabin,  to 
secure  forlbcmsdves  the  berths  thej  considered  furthest;  from  sea- 
sickness ;  (hen  the  casting  off,  die  winding  tlirough  labyrioths  of 
Tesselti,  %thoee  connection  seemed  interminable,  through  possagca 
that  appeared  too  narrow  tu  my  inexperienced  eye,  yet  fully  wide 
to  give  safe  egress  to  our  paiiiiug  luviathau  :  the  turning  of  the 
wheel,  the  noisy  revolutions  of  the  paddle-wheels,  iho  "  ease  her!" 
"  Stop  her ! "  *'  go  on  ahead  ! "  of  the  little  stout  captain,  whose 
closely -buttoned   blue   frock   coat  with   gilt  buttons   eurelop«d, 
whilst  his  gold-laccd  cap  surmounted,  a  petty  pjxamid  of  itapor- 
tance,   skill,  and   self-esteem;  then   the   netting  snn,  the  white 
foam  in  our  wake,  tlie  blue  waters  ahead,  the  cold  sea  bteejXf  and 
the  oscillating  inotiou, — each  had  its  sereral  charms  for  met  ■■» 
abaft  the  companion-ladder,  1  looked  towards  the  uarrcrwtnt;  slTUk 
in  the  distance,  and  then  turned  my  eyes  to  the  forocaslle,  sud- 
denly detennining  M  join  the  silent  knot  of  gazing  smokers,  that 
lounged  in  front  of  the  funnel.     1  did  so  immediately,  lit  taf 
cigar^  and  cummeuced  tu  givu  its  (i^grancc  Lo  the  breeze;  but 
how  strange   the  sensation  !    it   surely  possessed  an   unpleasant 
flavour-  it  would  not  smoke  ploasantly,  nut  seemed  to  me  to  bo 
compounded  of  moisture,  badly  \vnipi>ed  up  in  a  tobacco-leaf.    I 
threw  it  away  and  tried  another.     Worse  and  worse.     Yet  I  bad 
bought  them  as  foreign  cigars  at  the  hotel.    I'bose  I  had  used 
the  night  before  were  undoubtedly  good.     Could  it  be  possibis 
that  they  cheated  men  who  required  the  luxupi'  moro    npon  tlie 
water,  and  gave  them  at  parting  a  vile  iniitatiuo,  in  lieu  of  the 
best  material  ?      It  must  huve  been  so  will)  me.     1  luiulfartiuUiMd 
the  cigar,  feeling  fully  aseured  that  its  only  tendency  was  to  en- 
gender saliva  in  the  mouth,  a  giddiucss  in  the  head,  and  a  naoses 
in  the  stomach.     Having  airircd  at  ibis  wholesome  conclusion,  I 
cast  it  to  tlic  deep,  and  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  quarter- 
deck a*!  the  steward  announced  '"tea."    *' Ah,  that  will   rumoro 
the  uiiplcajtanl  taste  from  my  tongue," ihou^^ht  I.     So  I  descended 
to  lest  its  etBcacy.     lleefsleaks,  cold  fowl,  fried  herriugi,  cold 
lamb,  together  with  a  host  of  dt;licacies,ganiubed  the  table.  How- 
some  laughed  and  ate,  whilst  I  sat  DDckttided !     The  lea  looked 
well  eniMigh  ;  but  it  had  a  flavour  closely  allied  to  thai  of  senna. 
Tiie  butter  seemed  ficah^  Wv'A^saa  c>\\^,»k&\wi>iM«>\V].   'CUe 
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hemngs  were  good;  bat  I  rebelled  againut  a  second  moatbfiil. 
The  beefsteaks  were  loudly  recommended  ;  but  the  flesh  was  assur- 
edly '*  fiabified."*  What  could  it  all  mean  i  Had  the  steward 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  cigars  to  make  me  unweD  ?  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Some  few  had  ordered  **  toddy."  Ofa !  there 
lay  the  charm.  "  Steward,  a  glass  of  punch,**  I  cried ;  and  forth- 
with the  punch  was  set  before  me.  I  mixed  it  myself;  yet  it 
smacked  strangely :  it  was  all  water,  or  nearly  »Q.  I  felt  queer — 
decidedly  queer.  Could  the  symptoms  I  experienced  be  at  all 
akin  to  hydrophobia  ?  I  was  startlea  at  the  thought :  so  I  rushed  on 
-  deck ;  the  air  might  possibly  revive  me.  Preposterous  idea !  it 
only  made  me  worse.  Downstairs  again,  with  a  corkscrew  move- 
ment towards  my  couch,  and  an  oppressive  sensation  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  people  of  weak  capacities  who  have  permitted 
themselves  to  eat  too  freely.  "Steward,  what's  my  number? 
On  my  ticket,  is  it  ?  Oh !  there  it  is,  then ;  I  should  like  to 
lie  down.''  Lie  down ! — Very  fine  that ! — but  lie  up  was  the  word ; 
for  my  place  was  close  beside  the  clock  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  my  hat.  How  was  T,  who  could 
scarcely  preserve  my  pen)endicu1ar,  to  pass  those  reclining  figures 
and  mount  so  high?  Yet  it  must  be  done,  and  speedily.  And 
done  it  was  after  an  effort,  or  rather  a  succession  of  tortuous 
trials.  How  comfortable  to  be  there  at  last !  I  stretched  myself 
as  far  as  I  could,  accomplishing  the  feat  by  elevating  my  knees; 
but  felt  annoyed  at  an  incessant  noise  and  continuous  vibration. 
What  could  it  be  ?  It  proceeded  from  the  hollow  woodwork  at 
my  head,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  ever-rattling  and  never- 
ceasing  movements  of  the  chains  attached  to  the  wheel  above, 
connecting  it  with  the  rudder  below.  A  drowsy  sensation  ensued ; 
my  eyes  closed;  I  endeavoured  to  sleep.  But, no, such  a  pleasure 
was  forbidden ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  existing 
betwixt  the  heaving  waters  and  that  portion  of  my  own  body 
usually  embraced  by  my  waistcoat  at  the  second  button  (counting 
upwards).  I  felt  truly  miserable,  and  needed  some  kindly  sympa- 
thising voice,  some  considerate  soothing  hand.  I  called  for  such ; 
when,  lo  !  to  my  horror,  the  steward  stood  beneath  me.  How  I 
looked  at  his  immovable  face ;  yet  it  never  quailed  beneath  my 
gaze,  but  its  owner  cried  out  to  some  other  applicant,  "  Coming, 
air,  immediately." 

"  Steward,  some  lemonade." 

"  Yes,  sir.     A  little  brandy  in  it  ? " 

"Yes— quick!" 

He  was  with  me  again  in  a  moment. 

**  I  'm  not  well,  steward,"  said  I,  as  I  returned  him  the  goblet. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  the  river  sickness,  sir,"  said  he,  leaving  mc. 

"  Only  the  river  sickness,"  I  ejaculated,  overcome  by  the  horrible 
intelligence.  "  If  it  be  that,  what  shape  shall  I  be  by  the  time  we 
are  out  at  sea ;  or  how  much  of  me  will  be  landed  to-morrow  at 
Kingstown  F  Ob,  for  the  land  again !  what  would  I  not  gire  to  be 
there?" 
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"£h! — ^wbat! — ^what's  the  matter?**  said  I,  nibbing  my  ejet, 
"where  are  we?" 

"  Going  into  the  harbourj  sir^"  said  the  steward,  who  bad  azoosed 
me  rather  roughlj. 

"  Indeed !   I  wished  to  see  it     Have  we   passed  the  HiU  of 
Howth  that  I've  heard  of?" 

"  Yes,  just  passed  it,  sir;  but  the  momiDg  is  beautifhl.** 

I  buTiied  on  mj  coat,  and  was  soon  on  the  deck.  What  a 
charming  prospect  on  every  side  !  The  sun  was  just  rising  from 
the  sea  like  a  giant  ^m  his  morning  bath,  drawing  his  goldoi 
drapery  around  him,  and  stretching  his  limbs  before  he  commenced 
his  diurnal  race,  flinging  long  lines  of  resplendent  light  across  the 
bosom  of  the  sea  we  had  traversed,  and  magically  decking  it  in 
glories  not  its  own.  I  turned  towards  the  land — there  the  beau- 
Uful  and  picturesque  towns  of  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  rested  with 
the  mountains  behiod  them:  like  colossal  guardians,  they  raised 
their  burly  forms  on  high  in  silent  grandeur,  preaching  in  nature's 
eloquent  language  the  stem  sublimities  of  creation.  I  gazed  on 
the  landscape  with  awe  and  reverence,  inwardly  exclaiming, "  This 
should,  indeed,  be  earth's  garden  of  Eden."  Slowly  we  entered 
the  harbour,  passing  the  little  lighthouse  on  our  left.  In  a  few 
miautes  we  were  beside  the  pier,  and  I  upon  Irish  soil. 


CHAPTER   X, 

FIRST   lUFEESSIONS. 

Ye  who  have  landed  at  Kingstown,  have  some  idea  of  the 
confusion  that  attends  the  debarkation  of  your  luggage,  and  arc 
prepared  for  what  awaits  you  upon  every  tnp  you  make.  I  was 
innocent  of  ever  having  been  there  before,  so  ye  may  form  some 
estimate  of  my  feelings.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  where  to  turn ; 
I  was  perfectly  thundei-struck.  Ireland  was  a  closed  book  to  me, 
the  first  leaf  of  which  I  had  scarcely  perused  when  I  wished 
it  far  away  Irom  me  for  ever.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  such  greet- 
ings as  these  saluted  my  ears : 

"  Here  you  arc,  sir— jarvey,  sir — run  you  up  to  town  in  less 
time  than  the  Ihrain  could  do  it.  There's  the  little  mare  for  you, 
sir,  that  can  go  the  pace  back'ards." 

*'  Arrah  I  don't  be  botlierin'  the  gintleman,  don't  yon  see  he's  a 
judge  of  horseflesh,  and  he  wouldn't  be  seen  outside  iv  sich  a  gar 
Ton  as  that.  Here's  the  beauty,  yer  honour — '  Ghee  I  woo '.  whup's 
ye  divil!"'  and  a  spank  of  a  whip  to  a  broken-kneed,  broken- 
winded,  broken-hearted  looking  bnite.  "  Nineteen  miles  an  hour, 
sir,  an'  all  on  a  thimblefuU  of  wather,  an'  a  praaskeen  of  protie- 
skins — that's  the  horse,  sir." 

"Faix!  an'  it's  well  you  towld  his  honour,  for  he'd  nivir 
know  it  was  one  from  lookin'  at  it.  Jump  np  here,  sir,  mine 's 
the  darling — fit  for  the  hounds,  sir." 

"Yes,  in  throth,  lot  \,\\eit  \je\\\eaV'  crvai  ».  l-araV^ij  «U  they 
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were  stan-in*  a  week  afore,  and  had  noLhin'  hul  him,  or  a  (urf- 
clamp  to  ate;  but,  by  my  suwkins,  they'd  waut  to  insure  Ibctr 
teeth  afore  they  tackled  hiin  ;  take  him  out  ir  that  ir  he's  able  to 
walk,  and  let  the  dacetit  gintlemnn  get  dp  on  the  quality's  car, 
whero  he'll  have  a  bit  of  ould  liarkawav^it  blood  furenuiEt 
him.'' 

*'  Bad  scran  to  yon  !  what  do  yon  numeP"  shoutefl  a  fifth  indig- 
nantly. "  Kure  you  know  that  tliat  ould  thnje-luygcd  baste  av 
yourn  was  only  Inmcd  out  av  ihc  slanghlcr-housc  last  Monday  be- 
kasc  he  was  too  rotten  to  be  kilfcd.  Don't  insult  a  fine  young 
giutluman  from  England,  by  axin'  him  to  spile  his  daceut  shoot 
of  clothes  by  puiitn'  them  on  such  a  shaudradon  as  that.  Here 
you  arc,  sir! — covered  car,  sir — an  omnibus  an'  a  state-coach  on 
two  wheels,  rowled  into  one,  where  you  can  sit  wid  your  back  to 
the  houses.  In  wid  you,  sir,  an'  show  the  blagiianis  you're  above 
thravelling  wid  the  likes  of  'em,  an'  hare  a  raal  taste  for  tho 
illigant" 

"  I'm  going  by  the  train,"  isaid  I,  when  I  could  got  in  a  word. 
"  I  don't  want  a  car." 

"Oil  !  but  you'll  take  your  death  of  cowld,  sir,  ir  you  go  by 
them,  for  tlic  winiluws  is  all  bruk  in  the  carriages,  and  none  iv  tho 
axictrcrs  is  greased.*' 

'*  How  is  that  ? "  I  asked,  in  evident  alarm,  turning  to  a  car-driver 
bo&ido  me,  upon  whose  countunancc  iiinocenco  and  candour  were 
graved,  if  ever  tlicy  rested  upon  mortal  face. 

'*  Uckasc  yo  see,  sir,  the  company  spent  all  their  mosey  last 
week  in  piitlin'  tho  Iccthric  telescope  a!ong  tho  lines,  an'  ihey 
haven't  as  much  left  aftlicr  it  as  id  buy  the  lard-  Up  wid  yc 
here,  sir,  an'  we'll  distance  'em  in  do  time." 

I  saw  in  a  moment  how  it  was,  espocially  when  a  loud  laugh 
rang  in  my  ears  from  the  healthy  lungs  of  the  sarrounding 
body. 

"  Bring  that  truck  here,"  I  said  authoritatively. 

"  Faith,  an'  I  tliought  he  was  a  gititlcman  above  sich  a  thing,** 
said  one. 

"  Have  a  care,  Harney,  or  he'll  be  sitting  on  the  top  iv  it,'* 
cried  another,  "  and  givin'  yon  tuppince  for  whccHn'  himself  an* 


the  rest  ov  the  thrumpor>-. 
"Who'd  think  it  ar  hm 


him  ?"  ashed  a  lliird;  "  sure,  an'  he  looks 
dacinl.** 

"  Divil  a  bit  of  it,"  chimed  in  a  fourth,  "  he's  only  a  tailor's 
snip  out  on  the  spree ;  don't  yc  sec  lie's  doin'  tho  chape  t " 

"Shame  on  yez!"  roared  a  fifth,  "don't  yc  see  he's  only  a 
deck  passenger,  an*  ho  wants  to  stretch  his  legs  wid  a  walk,  to  get 
the  chill  of  the  night  out  ov  'cm." 

"Faith,  Darby,  an'  il^s  thrue  for  you — he's  got  the  wool  from 
iLc  pigs  he  was  lyin'  wid  on  his  masther's  clothes." 

Flattering  remarks,  truly,  when  the  individual   complimented 
happens  to  he  of  the  "  first  person  singular,"  and  the  impression 
formed  by  no  means  prepossessing!    Now^\CV(wift\*«mft  -^waoa. 
iu  life  wore  galliog  than  another,  W.  la  \ie\n%  Tua^a  ^«  \»vwvv  ^<a^ 
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aad  tokctts  decidedly  im&roiiidile.     So  felt  I,  ^ 

a  ▼>£■'  fear  of  aoBe  noie  poBticMl  jokes  feiloiri^ 

I  pawgd  np  beade  the  trade  oa  bj  «mj  to  tlte  autioii. 

■^Go  in  tfe  frott  dooi;  toot  hoooor,  m*  I II  bring-  the  tlnip 

RRmd  tiiis  avaj.  m*  pot  them  into  the  tlmun,  while  yon  *d  fat 

viakiD*  OBC  of  roar  crex." 

I  did  as  Arecied;  when  I  amred  on  die  forther  platfina,  mf 
Umpt  vne  dl  pbeed  in  aafetr,  ao  I  tendered  the  pcHter  or  track 
■HaahflliBS. 

He  nraed  it  ramd  leMordT  in  his  hand,  'and  then  taid, 
"JCarfae  jon'd  fikeac  towhed  em  allthevay  to  X>nblin  firthii 

*  I  Ve  no  sadi  desire,'*  was  bt  leplf. 

"  OK,  I  ihoagfat  roa  had,"  bsmI  be — ^*  for  faareD*t  70B  giren  me 
atfarifletoomach?* 

*  If  I  hare,  TOO  can  keep  it,**  said  I  magnanimonslj. 
"  Thank  roa  for  DOthio\"  be  retnmed,  with  a  lan^i. 
**  Do  Toa  irant  any  more,  mj  man  ?  " 

**  Anah,  an*  to  be  sore  I  do ;  snre  an*  it 's  only  hmnlMigpn'  ma 
Toaaze." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  such  ambition. 
**  \niT  thin,  in  throth  tod  ongbt  to  be  ashamed  to  look  a  dacint 
glass  ar  vbisker  in  the  &ce,  after  givin'  a  man  a  dirty  tvelpenaj, 
wid  a  hole  ia  iu  an^  the  harp  rubbed  off,  for  pulUn*  the  aims  oat 
mr  his  body,  wbeelin'  sach  a  cartload  or  things  up  the  bill 
beyant.  Look  here  nov,"  (and  he  tnmed  himself  slowly  loimd, 
nn'ul  his  fare  was  again  before  me,}  "  this  is  all  that's  left  ai-  me 
afther  that  job." 

"  I  caoncrt  help  that,**  I  said,  getting  into  a  first-class  carnage. 
He  called  at  me  through  the  vooden  rails  that  are  erected  on  the 
platform,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  customers  at  a  proper 
distance. 

**  Hillo !  that  unt  your  place." 
"  T\'here  else  then  ? "  I  asked,  bewildered. 
"  Cnder  the  axlethree,  an'  the  sooner  you  're  there  the  betther." 
I  drew  in  my  head,  fiodiog  that  I  was  doubly  fooled,  and  was 
closing  the  door  behind  me,  when  he  approached  the  window 
and  said, 

"  Why  thin,  sure  you  aint  a  goin*  off  in  that  away  ?  gire  us  a 
thrifle  to  drink  long  life  to  you,  an'  the  say  sickness  'U  go  off  you, 
like  a  coat  made  out  ar  a  cobweb." 
"  Well,  what  is  your  charge  ?" 

**  Only  another  shillin*,  your  honour,"  in  a  deprecating  tone.  "  I 
would  nit  ajc  yon  for  it  only  that  my  wife  is  layin'  up  at  home  wid 
a  pair  of  twins  that  was  only  bom  last  night." 
"  Then  there  *s  another  sixpence  fer  you." 
"  Good  luck  to  your  honour — bnt  it 's  yourself  has  thejtawfkkou- 
lough  fist.     Sure  an'  I  knew  it  was  only  takin'  a  rise  out  or  ne  you 
were — but  hareu't  you  such  a  thing  as  a  copper  about  joa?" 
**  Not  one,  I  asBuxe  you.*^ 
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^*^rhe  praties  U  mortial  dear,  your  honour-— antl  llicro  's  seven  or 
fim  «l  hnine  to  {cod."^ 

*'  I  can't  help  that,  I  've  no  more  for  you." 

*'  Nor  a  bit  of  tifabaccy  to  ]>iu  in  tlie  pimi  ?"  (displaying  a  short 
black  one) ;  **  sec  it  *8  in  mournin'  for  the  last  whilT  tliat  was  in  it." 

'*  No,  nor  that  cither,"  1  anettruri;d  ;  *'  stay,  ihtfre  's  a  cigar  for 
yon." 

**  Long  life  to  your  honour !  Oh,  an'  its  proud  I  'U  be  of  it," 
uyiu^  which  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  but  a«  suddenly  cxpccto- 
Tating  the  small  portion  he  had  bitten  of  it,  be  sboutod  uilh  a 
fearful  grimace,  ''Bad  luck  to  it,  itV  pisun." 

"Then  gireitback  to  mo,"  said  I,  aflfronted  at  his  method  of 
ttealiog  my  three  pennyworth. 

•'  Not  1,  by  oiy  snwkins];  (it  11  do  for  to  kill  the  rats  wid.*' 

Tiie  bell  rang,  and  the  train  started,  leaving  him  behind  upon 
tliu  platfurai.  A  moment  al'tenirards  I  looked  ont  to  see  nhtrrc  he 
was.  Tbcro  he  stood  laughing  and  exhibiting  the  money  and 
cigar  to  men  who  had  ht-t-n  employed  like  himself  in  sinularjobs, 
whilst  his  impressive  gesticulations  gave  me  fully  to  undersiaiid  that 
he  did  not  look  upon  me  as  a  paragon  of  good  sense.  As  I  cast 
myself  back  in  the  scat,  T  heard  his  opinion  as  to  my  general 
merits  audit)fy  pronounced  ;  there  was  no  verbosity  iu  his  style — 
it  was  succinct,  yet  comprehensive — the  comparison  capable  of 
being  grasped  by  the  weakest  intellect.  These  were  the  words — 
"  Poor  dii-tl — be  \  as  green  as  a  goding." 
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The  lovely  scenery,  combined  with  the  bracing  air,  and  my  near 
approach  to  the  Irisli  metropolis,  soon  drew  me  from  my  nook,  and 
forced  divers  expressions  of  pleasure  from  my  lips.  Salt  H  ill  to  my 
left,  witli  iu  sun-lit  tihipcs  and  blooming  gardens,  smiling  in  the 
face  of  morning,  each  blade  of  grass,  and  leaf  and  ilowcr  lifling  up 
its  dew-spangled  face  to  lieavi-n,  like  a  beautiful  babe  of  nature, 
ircslity  stamped  with  tlic  crystal  seal  of  its  Creator,  and  waiting 
for  the  sun's  paternal  kiss.  7*bcn  Booterstown,  equally  romantic, 
more  bleak  looking,  and  less  pleasing,  aftern-ards  Merrion,  and 
finally  the  Railway  terminus  at  ^Vcsll^nd  Row. 

1  was  speedily  upon  the  platform,  my  writing-case  in  my  hand, 
and  my  trai'clUng  cap  safely  stowed  away  in  the  crown  of  my  hat. 
Three  huge  porters  in  white  Haunel  jackets,  men  of  might,  like  to 
the  sons  of  Anak,  raised  each  upon  his  shoulder  one  of  my  hcary 
cases ;  down  the  numerous  stone  steps  I  followed  them,  in  mental 
fear  lest  my  leathern  companions  of  the  neuter  gender  should 
obey  the  first  rule  of  gravitation,  and  topple  from  llieir  elevations, 
down  the  steep  descent;  such  fears,  however,  were  groundleai, 
and  1  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  luggage  in  what  «a& 
termed  the  "  well"  of  an  oatdde  cai.    T^fiiBa&^\io\uu^^  ci 
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the  largest  trunk,  when  he  had  set  it  safely  in  its  position,  aaked 
me  very  gravely  (the  while  ruhbing  his  forehead  with  the  sleere  of 

his  rough  coat,  and  looking  most  roguishly  droll), 

"Do  you  count  the  fust  of  them  there  vaggin  loads,  sir?" 
"  Of  course,"  s^d  I.    "  I  count  the  first." 

"  Then  if  you  do,  sir,  I  may  make  bowld  to  say  that  Uiat  there 'i 
one." 

And  one  of  some  size  it  assuredly  was;  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling  at  the  manner  in  which  he  emphasised  the  **one,'*whea 
the  second  having  given  his  load  into  the  custody  of  the  driver, 
turned  round  to  the  man  with  whom  I  had  spoken,  and  said  with 
a  groan,  whilst  bodily  suffering  seemed  to  be  depicted  on  his  £u;e, 
"  Terry,  my  darlin',  feel  my  back."  Terry  did  as  desired,  but 
rather  roughly  I  thought.   "  Do  you  feel  anything,  asthore  i '' 

"  Yes,  there 's  a  hollow  in  it,  Mick  avie,  when  you  posh  back 
your  shouldber  blades.'* 

*'  Is  that  all,  Terry,  acushla  ?" 
"Yes,  that 'sail." 

"  Faix,  an'  I  thought  it  was  clean  bruk.  -Nelson's  pillar,  or 
the  Hill  of  Howtli,  id  be  only  a  trifle  compared  wid  that  load  I 
carried." 

"  Musha,  an*  look  here,"  said  the  third,  "  here  *s  the  gintleman's 
portmantle  has  complately  pult  the  arm  out  av  my  sleeve,  and  my 
sleeve  oQt  av  my  coat ;  but  I'd  be  sorry  to  grumble  for  that  same, 
though  I  uiver  had  the  use  of  it  again,  for  he  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  the  lord-liftinnint  that  gcv  me  the  half-crown  to  dhrink 
his  health  in." 

I  knew  perfectly  well  that  perquisites  were  never  demanded  by 
the  company's  servants,  under  pain  of  dismissal — nevertheless  I 
could  not  refrain,  as  I  mounted  the  jingle,  casting  them  a  shiUing 
as  an  emollient  for  their  injuries.  It  was  pocketed  in  a  twinkliog, 
with  a  "  thank  your  honour,"  as  the  whip  fell  upon  the  worn-out 
skin,  that  kept  the  bones  of  the  miserable  quadruped  together, 
behind  whoso  unpresuming  tail  the  creaking  car  moved  slowly- 
By  dint  of  blows  our  pace  was  mended — the  driver,  by  some  spirit 
of  adhesion  foreign  to  me — stood  upon  one  step  of  the  car,  goad- 
ing on  the  horse,  holding  on  my  joltiug  luggage,  presen-ing  his 
own  equilibrium,  and  altogether  astonishing  his  passenger,  as  we 
moved  more  speedily  along  Bnmswick-street,  towards  my  destina- 
tion, "  Jury's  Hotel,  College  Green." 

The  street  was  wide  enough  ;  but  whether  from  a  perverse 
nature,  centred  in  the  motive  power,  or  a  desire  in  the  sangui- 
nary jarvey  to  maim  an  unoffending  Saxon  for  life,  I  once  or  twice 
was  compelled  to  draw  my  legs  suddenly  upwards,  as  the  step 
upon  which  my  feet  were  placed  either  brushed  by  some  passing 
car,  or  approached  within  an  inch  of  an  immovable  lamp-post. 
However,  I  said  nothing — I  only  wished  myself  safely  delivered  with 
my  cases,  according  to  the  directions  pasted  upon  the  latter.  In 
passing  the  little  Queen's  Theatre,  I  experienced  a  kind  of  electric 
■hock,  for  the  steps  of  the  car  struck  forcibly  against  a  donkey 
"•■■t  filled  with  heath  brooms,  that  ma&\on^v(i%«lQ.&Tvaira  pace  in 
u  direction. 
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"  Confouml  your  driTing  "  cried  I,  uragelj :  "  do  you  call  yoor- 
self  a  Jehiif"' 

"  No,  your  honour;  but  Ton  aiti't  fitr  out  naitlicr.  Jem  Corri- 
gan  is  irhal  ihe  priest  called  me,  and  what  my  mother  called  me, 
and  trhat  the  oufd  woman  at  homo  calls  mo,  and  what  I  calU  my> 
self  when  I  want  to  Rct  up." 

"  1  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
driver?" 

*'  Not  r,  thank  God !  My  wifi;  luis  a  consin,  though,  that  n-as 
one ;  ho  wa«  a  bailiff  in  the  imploy  of  a  gintleman  in  Sligo,  and 
ho  da-w  the  tititnbt  with  the  rackrioU,  till  they  dnir  the  life  out 
av  him  with  the  pitchforks." 

Another  bump  agaimit  a  beer-cart  by  the  side  of  the  college  at 
the  fjHme  mumetit  made  me  exclaim, — 

"  You  seem  delermined  that  I  &hall  lose  both  my  legs  before 
you  have  done  with  mc." 

He  made  no  answer;  but  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
chalk,  he  handed  it  across  to  me. 

"  What's  that  for?"  I  asked,  in  amnzcment- 

*'  Just  to  write  your  name  an'  address  on  them,"  he  relumed, 
somewhat  conOdentially ;  ''an'  then  if  you  oflcr  a  reward,  tlie 
finder  *II  be  sure  to  bring  ihem  to  you/' 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  my  anger  gave  place  to  ft 
hearty  laugh,  when  I  saw  the  droll  tiviuklo  of  bis  small  bluo  eye. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  drew  up  at  the  hotel.  I  jumped  off 
the  jaunting,  or  rather  the  jolting,  car,  and  tt-ndered  him  h'm  due. 
He  KtH'mod  satisfied ;  al  least  1  Kuppose  he  was,  from  the  length  of 
time  he  took  to  look  at  the  fare  ileposited  in  his  brawny  hand. 
Diddiii'.^  him  |{ood  moniiiig,  I  passed  upstairs  to  the  sanctum  of 
a  hedcliamber,  where  I  enjoyed  the  unriTttlled  luxury  of  a  cold 
ablution. 

A  breakfast  consisting  of  tea,  cold  ham,  and  fowl,  speedily 
rot^lored  me;  and,  by  nine  o'clock,  I  found  mj'solf,  attended  by  an 
itinerary  porter  in  the  livery  of  poverty,  on  my  way  in  .search  ot 
the  business  which  was  dtstinecl  to  provide  me  with  my  dwly 
bread,  it  was  a  rharming  forenoon;  the  sun  seemed  to  be  in  an 
especial  good-humour,  lighting  erory  place  1  passed  with  cheerful- 
ness. 

I  traversed  many  of  the  principal  streets,  transacted  business 
wherever  I  had  an  opporumiiy,  and  retraced  my  steps  to  my  hotel. 
I  had  ample  lime  to  write  my  letters  and  prepare  (or  dinner  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  general  convncalicm.  When  wc  had 
assembled  round  the  table,  1  noticed  that,  as  it  wag  Saturday 
evening,  tlie  gentlemen  seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  expedite 
their  movements,  but  to  **  take  all  gently."  Mentally  determining 
to  do  the  same,  1  availed  myself  of  a  vacant  scat,  whilst  our  presi- 
dent— one  of  those  good-humuurcd  individual^,  who  have  the 
happy  knack  of  keeping  conversation  continually  alive,  and  Iho 
decanters  as  actively  on  the  move — favoured  us  with  a  line  from 
Shafcspeare  as  the  covers  wero  being  removed, — 

"  May  good  digeadoa  wait  on  a^fctiAe. 
Aud  lieaUh  on  both." 
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The  purse  was  quite  empty — not  the  uiaatest  coin  of  Ab  realm 
kft  in  it.  1  balanced  it  in  my  apon  hand,  tlirew  it  up  and  CAogU 
it  agaiu,  upened  it  aud  looked  iuto  it,  shut  it  up  auil  tusaed  it  on 
to  the  cable.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight,  an  empiy  purse  !  Th»k 
of  it  in  any  way  you  will  there  is  sure  to  be  somctbing  of  sadtien 
conoected  with  it,  especially  when  the  purse  belongs  to  yauntil. 
It  was  au  ugly  puree,  too— an  old  worn  maroon-coloured  lealbcni 
porle-moHtntie,  whose  steel  clasp  wa;*  a  little  rusty,  and  wbote 
Bides  bul^d  out  and  bad  to  be  tucked  in  before  1  could  cloeo  it 
comfortably.  Huw  flat,  and  int'U^Te,  and  wretched  it  lot^Kdf  Jf 
it  had  been  a  gay  bright-blue  silk  afFairj  glittering  «ith  slcel  beads 

and  knitted  by  the  cliamiing (our  eugagetneDt  i&  not 

fecogniaed  yet,  so  that  I  must  not  mention  bcr  name),  it  nu^ 
have  reminded  me  less  forcibly  of  its  melancholy  condition.  JU 
it  waa,  there  was  nothing  to  redeem  the  unhappy  Initfa.  It  ras 
mine,  and  I  bad  not  a  notion  how  to  raise  a  coin  to  dc^oal 
vithin  it. 

A  tap  at  the  door.    "  Come  in  !" 

"  What  will  you  pleaac  to  tako  for  dinnor  to«day,Bii?"  aeked 
the  scri-ant-^rl.  "And  the  butcher  says,  «r,  he  can't  send  ae 
more  meat  till  you  Ve  paid  bis  bill." 

"  He's  a  saucy  fellow — thank  you,"  I  said:  "I  don't  dine  at 
homo  to-day— nor  anywhere  cIhc,"  I  tliought  to  mj»et(  ntJcM 
somo  Toi^'  exLiaordiuary  event  tiliuuld  put  me  in  possesaioD  of  a 
shilling^. 

The  girl  left  the  room,  and  again  I  aat  staring  at  mj  emgi^ 
•pane, 

Dny-drcams  should  not  he  laughed  at ;  they  are  tbo  offspring  of 
the  poeir)-  that  is  in  us.  But  that  dull,  spiritless  state  of  sctor* 
thoQgbt  called  a  "  brown  stmly"  in  »ii  entin-ly  didorent  affair,  and 
addom  has  brought  ns  anything  but  a  headache.  1  bad  a  strong 
attack  of  it  now,  and  it  lasted  a  considerable  time ;  till«  at  IsiWtli, 
rou&ing  myself  with  a  jerli  aud  shakiug  my  faculties  as  one  dooi 
a  duBly  coat,  I  jumped  up  and  exclaimed, 

"  Something  must  be  done  t" 

All  the  ti^ual  aUcrnatircs  open  to  people  in  my  position  won 
closed,  i  was  in  debt  to  my  landlady,  and  could  not  borrow  fro« 
her.  The  few  London  Iriends  I  had  were  all  out  of  town.  My 
watch  and  other  little  valuables  were  already  onder  the  care  of 
that  obliging  relative  who  is  ever  ready  lo  aid  n*  a«  long  ••  we 
tiave  anything  to  oSer  in  return.  My  butcher  refused  aa  m«at; 
no  doubt  my  baker  would  deny  me  bread ;  my  tailor  fired  in 
Manchester,  and  his  Chn&Uiu&  UUl  was  ^et  na^foid. 
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Perliap*  the  reader,  irith  a  little  pardonahlo  cnriosity,  may  feel 
inclined  to  ask  what  train  of  «vcnt*  Iiad  brought  me  to  this  con- 
dition.    Without  eiucring  idIo  a  long  story,  I  reply,  that  my 

devotion  to  the  loTcly had  been  the  cause  of  a  quarrel 

between  my  fathur  and  myself,  as  my  worUiy  parant  considered 
that  an  engagement  between  a  young  genttemaD  of  twenty-tlireo 
without  money,  and,  as  yet,  vriihout  a  profession,  and  a  young 
lady  without  money  or  "  t-xj>ectatiuUB,"  was  imprudent.  lie, 
tlnTi'fiire,  diinianded  that  I  ahoiild  m  once  break  off  my  visits  to 
the  object  of  my  attachment ;  and  the  lady's  father  repeated  the 
injuuctitm.  We  both  decUutKl  obedie-uce;  iu  consequence  of 
which  Julia  (I  hare  let  the  name  slip  out  after  all)  was  locked  up 
and  my  remittance  was  slopped.  These  proceedings  made  me 
indignant,  hut  certainly  did  not  lessen  my  devotion  nor  induce 
me  to  think  of  compliance.  I  had  stood  the  sUirvation  siege  for 
some  weeks — little  debts  had  been  incurred  and  little  mortgages 
effected  of  all  my  raluablcs — ail  were  now  gone  and  my  purse 
was  empty.  Was  I  not  right  in  saying,  "  Something  must  bo 
done !" 

Some  people  slmt  themselves  up  and  mope  at  hume  wlien  they 
are  unhappy.  1,  on  the  contrarv-,  have  a  habit  o(  roaming  about 
the  streets,  on  such  occasions,  in  a  very  purposeless  kind  of  way 
— staring  at  carriages  that  contain  {leopk-  1  duu't  knuw,  looking 
into  shop-windows  filled  wit)]  goods  1  don^t  want,  and  stopping  a 
long  time  at  the  crossings  when  there  are  no  vehicles  passing  to 
iuturcept  my  progress.  1  cannot  say  Uiat  1  derive  any  very  great 
relief  from  this,  and  certainly  I  get  terribly  knocked  up;  but  I  do 
it  from  habit.  On  this  occonion,  llicreforc,  I  look  up  my  hat  and 
prepared  to  walk— I  Imvvr  not  where,  but  with  a  lund  of  vague 
ex[icctation  that  it  would  lead  to  something. 

lx>ndon  was  very  dull  and  empty  just  now.  Regent-street  was 
a  desert.  Bond-street  a  wilderness;  the  homtcs  in  all  the  West- 
end  squares  and  streets  were  shut  up  and  many  of  them  besieged 
by  an  army  of  painters,  whiiewashers,  bricklayers,  and  deroralors. 
Downing-slreet  clerks  smoked  cigars  about  Whitehall  and  Pall 
Mall  in  broad  day-hght  as  unabashed  as  a  Sunday  "  gent "  on  a 
Gravcsond  steamer,  'llie  only  carriages  to  be  seen  were  those  of 
doctors,  or  a  few  eccentrics,  who,  like  Ui.  Johnson,  prefer  London 
to  the  country  at  any  and  all  times.  The  very  Bhoji-windows 
were  not  dressed  with  the  usual  care,  while  there  was  a  second- 
rate  look  about  tbeir  contents  that  Kp4.}ke  forcibly  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  the  "  summer  stock."  Kveii  Uiu  omnibuses  seemed  fewer 
iii  nunib^rr  and  less  crowded  than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  while 
cabmen  being  in  little  request  were  absolutely  dvil.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  fiivour  of  our  great  metropolis  in  sjiite  of 
all  the  drawbacks  of  smoke  and  dirt ;  yet,  verily,  London  in  Sep- 
tember is  indefensible.  It  would  puzzle  its  most  ardent  advocate 
to  pnich  up  a  decent  character  for  it  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
when  all  its  defects  seem  exaggerated  and  none  of  its  compen- 
sating attractions  are  iu  force. 

Thus  thougbt  I,  as  1  lounged  along  t\i&  «U«cAa  *r\<%i  ik<j  ^sax^V] 
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parse,  stariDg  at  everything,  and  tliinking  of  nothiDg.    A  tre- 
mendous pat  on  my  back  aroused  me. 

*'  Styles,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?"  cried  a  voice  at  the  same 
moment;  and,  taming  round,  I  recognised  my  friend  Phil  Benson. 

*'  What  on  earth  brings  you,  of  all  men,  to  liondoa  in  Septem- 
tember?"  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Never  mind — 1 11  tell  you  all  about  that  by  and  by,"  was  the 
replv.  "  The  first  thing  to  settle  is,  will  you  come  and  dine  with 
mef" 

**With  pleasure,"  I  answered;  and  I  am  sure  the  reader  will 
believe  that  1  never  used  those  words  with  greater  sincerity. 

"Very  well,  then.  Dubourg*8,  in  the  Haymarket,  at  six-- 
don't  forget  I  'm  in  a  hurry  now- — so,  till  then,  au  reroir" 
And,  before  I  could  say  another  word,  he  had  vanished  round  the 
comer. 

It  was  almost  like  a  dream.  One  minute  ago  I  bad  been 
fiiendless,  penniless,  dinneriess.  Now  I  had  met  with  one  of  my 
greatest  intimates — a  fellow  with  plenty  of  money- — and  I  was 
invited  to  dine  at  a  house  where  they  can  cook  a  dinner,  and  with 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  order  one.  Let  any  one  who  is  in- 
clined to  sneer  at  my  thinking  this  a  wonderful  change  of  fortune 
go  without  a  dinner  for  a  day,  and  try  how  he  likes  it. 

At  six  o'clock,  punctually,  1  was  at  Dubourg's,  very  hnagiy 
and  very  tired  from  walking  about  all  day. 

"  Waiter,  is  Mr.  Benson  here  ? " 

** Benson,  sir — Benson?  Don't  know  the  name,  sir:  there's 
a  dinner  for  two  in  a  private  room,  ordered  for  sii  o'clock, 
sir." 

"That's  it!"  I  cried. 

"  This  way,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  showing  me  into  another 
room,  where  covers  for  two  were  laid  on  a  spotless  cloth.  "  The 
gentleman  that  ordered  the  dinner  isnH  arrived  yet,  sir,  but 
perhaps  you'll  wait." 

"  Certainly,"  and  I  took  a  seat  with  much  satisfaction. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  a  Hansom  cab  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  Phil  Benson  sprang  out  of  it. 

"Pay  the  cab,  waiter,"  he  cried,  " half-a-crown ;"  and  he  has- 
tened into  the  house,  ordering  dinner  to  be  served  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  I  had  arrived. 

I  rather  pride  myself  on  my  taste,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  seldom  sat  down  to  a  nicer  little  dinner  than  graced  the 
table  that  day.  Everything  was  well-cooked  and  well-served: 
the  wine  was  admirably  iced  and  of  the  best  quality:  Phil  was  in 
capital  spirits,  and  I  soon  forgot  all  my  troubles,  and  enjoyed  the 
passing  hour  gloriously. 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  what  brings  you  to  London^" 
I  remarked  to  Phil. 

"It's  a  little  piece  of  confidence  I  am  going  to  make  yoa,** 
replied  Phil,  looking  suddenly  half  grave  and  half  coafiiwdj '"  the 
truth  is,  I  am  going  to  be  married." 

**  Manied  I — you  I — my  dear  fellow,  I  eongratulate  you  1*  cried 
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I   with  all  the  ardour  of  fricDdship  and   champagitc  combioed. 
"  Bill  may  1  a&k  to  wliom  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  Don't  tliink  me  unfriendly,  but  I  must  not  divulge 
the  name  for  a  few  days.     Let  ^s  hare  some  claret," 

Tlie  claret  was  brought,  and  M.  Dubourg's  claret  ia  rery  good. 
I  began  to  joke  Phil  about  his  matrimonial  prospects  ;  inquired 
what  she  was  like  (beautiful,  of  course);  how  old,  whether  she 
had  ])lcnty  of  money,  and  so  forth.  I*hil  was  very  good- 
tempered  on  the  subject,  but  not  very  communicative.  He 
sevmvd,  in  fact,  to  bo  preparing  to  make  some  important  an- 
nouncement, and  to  feel  aomu  degree  of  awkwarducss  in  doing  so, 

'•'  I  've  had  a  great  diaappoiutment  to-day.  Styles "  he  began 
at  length.  '*  My  confounded  agent  has  not  only  failed  to  remit 
me  (he  money  1  expected,  but  tells  me  that  he  t>ha)l  nut  bu  .iblo 
to  du  so  for  another  moTith.  It's  very  provoking,  and  very  awk- 
ward too,  for  realty  I  'm  cleaned  out.  The  rents  of'  my  little 
estate  in  Yorkshire  (which,  by -the-by,  youVu  never  been  dowu 
to  nee  yet)  used  to  be  paid  so  regularly ;  but  there  's  been  some 
bitch  or  another  this  time.  The  oonscquencc  is,  that  really  I  'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  be  my  banker  for  a  few  days." 

1  felt  exactly  like  a  fellow  cnnvtctcd  of  picking  pockets,  and 
I  am  sure  my  face  must  hare  indiented  somctliing  of  ibt!  kind. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  slaramered  out,  "  I  really  should  be  de- 
lighted, but,  upon  my  honour,  1  haven't  a  sou." 

"  Von  don't  mean  that !"'  cried  Phil,  looking  alanned. 

"Look  there!"  said  I,  aud  1  threw  my  empty  port-vwnnaie 
on  the  tabic. 

•MVhew!"  irhistled  Phil,  "this  is  awkward.  I  voudcr  what 
the  dinner-bill  will  come  to." 

"  Haven't  you  got  enough  to  pay  it  with?"  I  inqmred  nerr- 
ously. 

Phil  threw  his  purse  on  the  table :  it  contmncd  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence. 

'*  I  made  sure  of  ynu"  he  said  (and  so  itappcare<1,  in  tmth): 
"What's  to  be  done?" 
ft  •'  Vou  had  heller  stay  here,  I  think  ?^'  suggested  I. 

■  "  But  I  have  got  no  luggage  witli  me,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  mu«t 
I       go  out  lo-nigbt  to  see — ahem  !" 

I  Afk>r  a  pause,  during  which  1  confess  that  I  folC  rery  nncom- 

■  fortablc,  he  began  again : — 

I  "  May  I  go  and  fetch  your  portmanteau  here  ?"  he  asked,  and 

I       then  one  of  us  can  remain  liure  a  day  ur  two,  till  I  get  the  money 
I       to  discharge  tlie  bill." 

^^^  I  confess  I  did  not  like  this  suggestion.     In  tho  first  place,  I 

^^Houbted  whether  my  landlady  would  give  it  up ;    in  the  next 

^^^lace,  I  did  not  like  the  suggestion  that  "one  of  us"  sliuuld  stay 

At  Dubourg's.     ^^■hat  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?    I  was  only  Phil's 

IguesL    However,  I  only  stated  tlio  first  objection. 
*'  Leave  that  lo  me,"  said  Phil,  "  trust  me  to  mauage  the  land- 
lady.    Waiter,  another  boiUe  of  eUrot.     Walk  into  that,  Styles, 
and  i  '11  be  back  as  soon  as  possible.'' 


■EBT  «nlla.       ^  mt  *9^  BBC  S^K*C   aHitllI>|.'  tf  \kT  frv  KE  AT  H.(U 

*niangn7  I  ii^Ft  ^^»  '■tk!!  scbe  «*■'■;-  "Pit  iBp  etb. 


'*'Ni»r  /"I  fsxr  Jes—  ~  s5eii  K3.  k»  s«a  cs  w»  wnv  done; 
"*  I  Tzn'z  Jici  -r^  i:r  i-m  t>  jchwj^  tspeeatStr  vidi  oalr  one 

-  3<ic  -vine  ▼il  3ET  l>m.''i»^  AraV.  wbes  she  sees  me  back 

'--li:  iieEi-  irriT^  c-i-Jir-.^  xiyyA  hs  bein^  gone,"  rppHed 
'PzlL  -  ^'z.'i  Ti:*  i-r: :  dtr*  ■•^s  oiZr  Maiy,  the  serrzot,  wi)o 
fctTT^  n-?  -v-iT.  I  ?^-:  ber  rot  f?r  some  beer,  pretendmg  to  bo 
•T-_ri:r  1  - -^T  in  jtTT  ri'irs,  Wtile  she  was  gone  I  cinght  up 
T-'i'zr  -'Trr^in:^!- — rrs  <£<twii  stairs — slipped  it  into  idt  cab  in 
warti-z — i^i  ::-:  bick  a^a  ta  yoor  room  before  she  returned. 
Br-th^-bj.  the  r-ortniintean  seems  to  be  fall." 

•^I  sh'.ali  thizi  so:"  I  cried,  "  I  Ifeep  nearly  all  mv  clothes 
in  it-"' 

*^  >o  much  the  better,"  s^d  Phil :  (but,  upon  my  word,  /  ^d 
not  think  so.)  "Now,  look  here,"  he  continued:  **you  want 
money  and  so  do  I :  let's  do  a  bill." 

I  trtsibled  at  ihe  suggestion. 

"  You  know  I  '"m  a  man  of  property,"  said  Phil ;  "  I  know 
nothing  about  your  means,  but  I  do  know  that  you  're  an  honour- 
able fellow :  therefore  I  fee!  that  I  am  safe  in  your  Lands." 

This  was  puttin:;  the  matter  in  such  a  coraplimentaiy  manner 
to  roc,  that  really  I  felt  ashamed  of  uiy  hesitation. 

"  I  know  a  man  that  will  cash  it  for  me  in  an  instant — so  here 's 
the  stamp  (drawing  one  from  his  pocket).  "  I'll  draw  on  you  for 
50/.  at  two  months,  and  the  affair's  settled.  I  suppose  20/.  will 
serve  your  purpose,  eh  ?" 

"  Yc-cs/'  I  said,  hesitating,  while  Phil  was  coolly  drawing  the 

bill. 

*'  Just  write  your  name  across  that,"  he 'said,  "  and  to-morrow, 
if  you  '11  look  me  up  here  about  two  o'clock,  I  '1!  hand  you  year 

we  of  the  plunder." 

~«  laughed  as  he  said  this  last  vord^  while  I  felt  a  kind  of  cold 
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sTiudHcr  creep  orer  me;  lioweier,  1  signed  the  bill,  drained  a 
luniMer  of  claret  afterwarfls,  hid  him  Rood  night,  and  hastened 
home  in  a  tcrribl^r  a^^tated  state  of  mind. 

Ill  the  mnrning  1  arose  n-ith  a  bad  huadache  and  rei}'  unhaiipyf 
I  louged  for  two  o'clock,  and  never  did  morning  seem  to  pass 
more  slowly.  The  deed  waa  donv,  and  ray  only  present  cou- 
solalion  was  tho  temporary  relief  that  tho  30/.  would  afford  me. 

**  Waiter,  is  Mr.  Benson  in  i"  I  inquired  at  Dubourg's  that 
day. 

**  No,  sir — not  seen  him  since  the  morning,  at" 

"  I  *11  wait." 

I  did  wait — till  four,  fi»^e,  six,  seven,  o'clock — and  no  tidings  of 
Phil  Benson.  He  has  had  &ome  difficulty  about  gnitinj;  tho  bill 
cashed,  I  thought;  or  he  has  been  detained  on  some  other  bu«- 
nesH ;  or  ho  lias  gone  to  sec  his  betrothed  Hiapity  uiitn ! — when 
fthall  /  ace  Julia  r)  and  she  lias  kept  him  by  her  side  while  he  for- 
gets liis  engagement  with  me. 

*'  Will  you  dine  here,  sir?"  asked  the  waiter. 

"  No,"  I  replied  very  faintly  ;  *'  but  I  'II  leave  a  note  for  Mr. 
Benson :"  and  taking  a  pen  on  the  table  I  wrote  a  few  words  of 
expostulation  to  the  forgetful  man  and  turned  again  towards 
home.  I  was  really  alarmed,  though  I  scarcelv  knew  why.  Phil 
was  a  man  of  property  (at  least  hn  always  said  50],  and  surely  ho 

would  not .     1  dismissed  the  nsing  susptciou  with  indignation 

at  my  own  thoughts.  But  still  it  was  very  strange  of  him  thus  to 
leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  knew  how  I  wanted  the  money— that 
I  could  nut  ercn  get  a  dinner  without  any — and  yet  bo  had  nei- 
ther come  to  me  nor  sent  me  a  line  or  a  raesRage. 

*'  Oh,  Julia,  Julia !  if  you  knew  all  my  troubles,  and  that  I  bear 
all  this  for  you,  how  that  dear  little  heart  of  yours  would  ache  I" 
thought  I  as  I  n'alkcd  slowly  home.  But  I  consoled  myself  that 
she  did  not  know  it,  and  thus  [  was  spared  the  pain  of  making 
her  share  my  griefn. 

'*  There's  a  gentlcmau  been  a-waiting  hours  and  hours  to  see 
you,  sir,"  said  Mar)-  as  she  opened  the  door  to  mc ;  *'  and  he 's 
a-wa!kingup  and  down  the  room  like  a  tiger  or  a  polar  bear." 

"JInrrah!  it'sPhil,"  cried  I,  dafehing  past  Mary,  to  her  great 
surprise,  and  springing  up  stairs  to  ray  room. 

Conceive  my  bewildervd  stuiirise,  when,  instead  of  Phil  Ben- 
son, 1  beheld  Mr.  Butters,  the  fathor  of  my  adored  Julia  I 

"  Where  'a  my  danghter,  sir— dj  you  know  where  wy  daughter 
is  ?"  he  cried,  quite  fruutically. 

"  Your  daughter,  wr !     Good  heavens,  what  do  yon  rocai:  ? " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't  know,"  said  tho  old  };entleman 
dospondingly  and  sinking  into  a  chair;  "it's  not  natural  yon 
should,  for  1  hcliero  you  wcro  really  fond  of  her,  and  now  she 
has  run  away  with  some  one  else." 

"Run  away!"  1  screamed — "  how f —when? — where? — with 
whom?" 

"  To-day,  and  with  a  scoundrel  named  Bcdboo,*'  cried  the  old 
man. 
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Mr  brun  leemed  to  spin,  as  I  cai^t  the  side  of  the  sola  to 
Bre  mTself  from  falling. 

*•  Yoa  knov  him : "  asked  tbe  Axher. 

I  nodded  nnr  bead,  for  I  coold  not  spesk  a  wtnd. 

"  Tbe  J  onlr  suited  about  two  o'clock  to-daj,"  said  tbe  old  gen- 
tleinan.  *^  1  knew  notbhig  about  it  tiU  I  got  a  letter  bj  the  post 
from  her  to  sar  she  was  gone." 

**  Hare  jou  knoim  tbe  Tillain  long,  sir  r" 

■^  Only  a  few  weeks.  Tbe  truth  is,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
Jolia  was  amnsed  and  interested  with  him,  bet^nse  I  wanted  ber 
to  fcrget  y^H ,-  hot  I  never  expected  she  would  actually  foil  in  lore 
aith  him — tbe  little  minx." 

**  Yon  will  bare  the  consolation  of  a  man  of  property  for  ronr 
son-in-law,"  said  1  iHtterly;  for  what  were  his  troables  to  mine? 

*'  Thank  yon  for  the  sneer,'*  replied  the  old  gentleman.  *'  I 
objected  to  jfour  engagement  with  my  daughter  solely  because 
your  own  father  would  not  sanction  it,  and  not  from  any  mer- 
cenary reasons.  Yon  need  not  now  tauot  me  because  my  daugh- 
ter has  mairied  a  beggar  if  not  a  swin " 

"  TVhat  V  I  exclaimed ;  *'  has  not  Benson  a  little  estate  in 
Yorkshire  r" 

"  As  much  as  be  has  in  Nova  Scotia;  his  father  allows  him  a 
hundred  a  year,  and  will  stop  even  that  now." 

'^Swindled!  ruined!*'  I  cried;  "robbed  of  money  and  mistress 
togelbcr!"* 

The  old  man  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  I  gave  it.  We 
went  to  Dubourg's  together,  and  found  that  Mr.  Benson  had  not 
paid  his  bill,  and  that  my  portmanteau  was  considered  the  security 
for  it.  I  must  say  that  old  Butters  behaved  very  handsomely  in 
paying  the  bill,  releasing  my  portmanteau  and  begging  me  to 
accept  the  loan  of  a  five  pound  note  from  him. 

So  far  I  was  helped  out  of  some  of  my  troubles ;  but  my  adored 
Julia  had  proved  false ;  my  best  friend  had  swindled  and  deceived 
me ;  and  my  name  was  on  a  bill  for  50/.  What  happiness  could 
I  know  ?  ___^_ 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  reconciled  to  my  father;  the  bill 
became  due  and  old  Butters  actually  paid  it — for  he  makes  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benson  a  very  nice  little  allowance  and  professes  to  lilio 
his  son-in-law  amazingly.  The  latter  had  the  impertinence  to 
write  nic  a  "  friendly"  letter  talking  about  his  own  happiness  and 
excusing  his  past  conduct  to  me  as  a  kind  of  practical  joke  easily 
to  bo  pardoned.  His  wife,  too,  wrote  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
no  one  shows  the  least  sympathy  for  my  lacerated  heart.  But 
these  insults  Iiave  now  reached  the  climax.  I  have  actuallv 
been  invited  to  attend  the  christening  of  Julia's  first  babv  and 
to  stand  godfather  to  it ! ! 
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THE  COUNTESS  STE.  AULAIRE, 

The  recent  death  of  iladame  La  Comlesse  de  Saiute  Aulaire, 
natnntUy  suggests  to  our  minds  that  a  few  particulani  of  licr  life, 
with  which  ire  arc  furnished,  may  not  he  altogether  out  of  place, 
or  irilhout  some  degree  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Ma- 
dame do  Sainte  Axdoire  died  on  her  birthday,  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  her  age,  after  having  resided  forty  years  in  the  Chatcaa 
d'Elioles.  Here  she  passed  her  latter  days  in  honourable  retire- 
ment, in  that  perfect  repose  which  muKt  hare  bucn  ko  tuioiliing 
and  essential  lo  her,  after  the  Rcvero  trinls  wliich  she  experienced 
daring  the  first  French  Kevolution.  Her  unconquerable  patience, 
her  untiring  filial  devotion,  her  seoni  of  faligno,  liur  courage  whoa 
rcpidiied  by  the  wrcich(>s  whom  she  supplicated,  as  irell  an  the 
sacrifice  of  her  fortune,  made  her  the  inslrumcut  of  saving  her 
fallier,  noLwitbstanding  the  diinculties  which  M.  dc  Noyati  him- 
self freqncntly  cast  in  her  path,  by  not  always  consenting  to  the 
pious  to  which  she  was  aniiious  to  have  recourse  for  his  rescue. 
Madauc  La  Comtesse,  however,  met  with  the  reward  which  she 
nchly  descn'ed ;  for  if  she  lost  her  health  and  fortune,  she  suc- 
ceeded at  least  in  saving  her  father. 

M.  Le  Comle  de  Sainte  Aulaire,  in  a  short  account  which  ho 
gives  of  his  grandfather,  enters  into  a  description  of  some  of  iho 
cruelties  to  which  his  mother  was  subjected.  This  account,  which 
irofi  nercr  intended  to  be  published,  but  was  only  written  as  a 

[lamily  narrative,  gives  a  forcible  picture  of  the  times,  and  of  those 
terrible  men  whom  Madame  de  Sainte  Aulaire,  through  her  extra- 
ordinary filial  devotion,  was  at  leuglh  enabled  to  .soften  and 
conciULT.  This  narrative  is  worthy  of  the  illujilrious  historian  of 
the  Fronde,  so  simple,  straightforward,  refined,  and  lofty  is  its 
tone.  M.  de  Sainto  Aulaire  has  kindly  permitted  an  extract  to 
be  made  from  this  sketch,  which  gives  some  notion  of  nil  that  the 
Countess  eudnred  lo  save  her  father,  and  shows  how  a  mother, 
who  had  begun  by  being  such  a  daughter,  was  loved  and  vene- 
rated by  her  sun,  her  daughter-in-law,  her  grandchildren,  and 

(great-grandchildren. 

"  The  act  of  indictment  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  dreadfid 
Fouquet  Tin\ille,  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  of  M.  dc  la 
Koueric  (a  lloyalist  conspiracy  in  Brittany),  had  just  been  brought 
before  the  UuroluUonary  tribimal.  My  grandfather  and  M.  Leroy,' 
his  secretary-,  were  included  in  this  indictment,  as  being  accom- 
plices of  Uic  schemes  of  the  IU>ueric,  and  for  assisting  in  carrying 
tliem  into  execution.  The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced, 
against  both  of  tliem,  and  if  they  had  arrivetl  in  time  lo  appear 

ibeforc  their  judges  with  the  other  prisoners,  their  destruction  would 

'bave  been  inevitable ;  the  danger  was  not  Iv&i  great  if  they  had 
arrived  before  the  close  of  the  debates,  which  commenced  thx.  WJ 
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of  Juno,  1793.     Tho  riRk  would  liare  been  very  great  if  they] 
leacbcd  Paris  asbort  time  after  the  rcrdict  liad  been  declared. «itd 
when  public  attenUun  was  engrossed  with  the  afiiur.    But  tbeeiora 
(hey  succeeded  in  gaining  delay  the  greater  was  thoir  chanoe  of 
safety ;  and  when  wo  reached  Rennes  Crom  Dol,  it  was  a  queotjonaf 
life  and  death  ilmi  wc  slinuhl  be  able  to  obtain  a  respite  of  a  tsw 
weclu.    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Tour  lo  Bat,  the  gaoJ  of 
that  city.   My  mother  coutrived  that  her  Csther  should  uoi  Btut  bll 
the  next  day,  under  the  pretest  that  he  was  exhausted  from  fiuigee, 
and  not  in  a  fit  state  for  a  journey;  when  the  next  day  came,  »1m 
managed  to  secure  another  day's  rest   for  him,  and   after  that 
another.     It  would  not  do,  hotvcrer,  to  beg  fur  more  delay  all  at 
once ;  the  physicians'  certificates,  which  were  produced  crenr  mom- 
ing,  sufficiently  altestt-d  that  the  fiick  man  would  not  reach  (ibafint 
night's  destination  alive,  and  thuK  the  local  authorities  woold  be 
sh#Il«red  from  all  responsibility.     In  reality  they  were  not  badly 
disposed  to  us;  the  measure  of  the  31st  of  May  waa  not  at  ^ 

So])ular  in  ilie  department  of  the  iKle  et  Vllainc,  and  tlie  Gin>n> 
ins  still  preserved  many  adherents  who  were  anxious  to  pat  an 
end  to  the  Keign  of  Terror.  Though  our  position  was  still  Teiy 
insecure,  it  was  tolerable  for  Uie  time :  my  mother  and  1  went  to 
see  M.  dc  Xoyan  every  day ;  his  courage  did  not  fail  him,  aad  his 
health,  only  excepting  his  asthma,  was  remarkably  good,  in  tfiit 
of  tbo  oxcusae  which  had  been  preTiousIy  invented  concerning  it 
Ho  Wid  M.  liCroy  were  lodged  togellier  in  a  little  rnoro  at  the  lop 
of  the  Tour  le  Ua(.  'I'liis  prison  was  much  cleaner  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  dercnily  appointed  than  tliu  one  at  Dol,  hut  Uurn  it  was 
much  more  strictly  f^arded,  bo  that  an  attempt  at  escape  here 
would  have  heeu  attended  with  considerable  danger,  while  it  would 
hare  beeu  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  during  the  detentiim  of  the 
prisoners  at  Dol,  or  during  their  removal  from  Dol  to  Bcmtea. 
However,  if  amidst  these  party  slmgRles  those  who  were  moat 
ferocious  and  savage  were  to  gain  the  victory,  it  was  better  lo  nm 
any  risk  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands.  It  wis  oat  of  tlia 
question  forM.  de  Noyan  to  make  such  an  attempt,  be  ivould 
baro  met  with  certain  death  in  trying  to  reach  tho  deep  prison 
moat;  but  this  was  nothing  for  M.  Leroy  to  accomplish;  be  had 
mca<mred  the  height  of  the  walls  some  time  before,  and  had  also 
furnished  liimself  with  conls,  and  clinging pOHia, and  had  srt'iind 
trusty  friends  to  wait  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  moai.  When 
the  Federalist  party  was  overtlirown  at  Caen,  and  when  tbe  tiiooi- 
phant  Mountain  fixed  upon  Carrier,  one  of  its  most  fiarodona  ad- 
herents, to  regenerate  the  departments  of  Nonnandy  aod  Brittany, 
M.  Lcroy  adopted  the  vciy  wise  plan  of  not  waiting  their  arrival 
at  Rennes;  wilb  considerable  strength  and  skill,  be  snccerded 
in  the  course  of  a  night  in  piercing  a  hole  throngfa  the  wall,  the 
exact  «ze  of  his  body.  With  tbe  help  of  his  sheet*  and  cords,  be 
gained  the  moat,  and  got  over  to  tbe  other  side,  where  his  Aiands 
awaited  him  ;  yet  that  very  evening  ho  exchanged  pistol  sbota 
with  the  outposts  of  the  republican  army.  Meanwhile  M.  do 
Voyan  was  recUuiug  in  an  arm-ch^  which  seirod  bim  for  a  bed 
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anxioiislv  Airaiting  ihe  hour  when  the  f*nn1cr<i  were  in  tW  liahit  of 
opeuiug  his  door  every  moming ;  but  how  great  was  tlie  alaim 
when  it  was  discovcreil  that  M.  Leroy  had  <;fica|>ci1!  The  aulho- 
lities  of  the  tovn  anri  department  were  immcdtatolj'  Btunmoncd, 
and  repairud  at  oncu  to  the  spot.  My  grandfather  ansvered  their 
interrogations  with  the  most  imperturbablo  aamj/rmd;  he  said  he 
bftd  rendered  no  assistance  to  his  companion ;  that  he  had  been 
ignoraut,  indi"©*!,  of  bis  project;  that  he  had  cerlaiiily  seen  him 
wnrking  during  the  night  making  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  ob- 
serrcd  that  ho  fastened  cords  to  the  sticcts  of  his  bed,  but  he  had 
had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  his  proceed- 
ings, for  he  had  not  been  able  to  stir  from  his  bed,  on  accountof  a 
eerere  attack  of  asthma,  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for 
Borne  time.  Probably  nobody  was  duped  by  tlicse  statements ; 
but  the  aulhorilies  of  the  Isle  et  Vilaine  had  at  tJmt  time  a  gi'cat 
deal  of  other  hnsinnsa  on  their  hanrls.  Thai  ver\'  day  Carrier 
made  his  entrance  into  Rennes:  aU  ideas  of  resistance  were  there* 
fore  at  an  end ;  those  men  who  were  suspected  of  moderation  had 
taken  flight,  and  those  among  them  woo  sonj^ht  to  find  farour 
ghowcd  themselves  merciless  to  tlie  vaiKjuislied.  After  receiving 
the  constituted  authorities  at  the  inu  whete  he  had  alighted,  Carrier  . 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  prisons.  On  learning  that  my  grand- 
father was  still  at  the  Tour  It-  Bat,  he  inquired  why  he  had  not 
long  before  been  seat  lo  Paris.  The  excuses  which  were  made 
displeased  him  extremely,  and  the  recent  erosion  of  M.  Leroy 
irritated  him  still  more ;  he  entered  the  old  man's  room  like  a 
madman. 

*'*  Wretch!'  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open, 
'you  deserve  that  I  should  order  you  to  be  guillotined  this  reiy 
day.' 

**  During  this  speech,  ho  went  np  lo  the  arm-chair  upon 'which 
my  grandfather  was  reclining,  and  was  on  the  point  of  striking  him 
with  a  large  cane,  which  he  (Carrier)  had  brought  with  him.  My 
grandrathcr's  face  did  not  betray  any  emotion,  he  merely  looked 
fixedly  at  Carrirr  and  said, 

"  *  You  may  do  it.  Monsieur,  for  yon  are  stronger  than  I.' 

'*  Carrier  did  not  strike  him,  but  left  the  room  swearing  fright- 
fully, and  on  entering  the  record-office,  he  garc  orders  that  the  old 
conspirator  should  be  sent  off  to  Paris  the  next  day,  where  tho 
tribunal  would  do  him  ample  justice.  There  was  no  use  in  fight- 
ing against  impossibilities,  besides,  with  whntevrr  fear  and  horror 
Fouquet  llurille  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  iuspircd  tu, 
Cairior  appeared  to  us  still  more  formidable :  we  should  have 
thrown  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  flames  to  elude  his  gnisp. 
My  mother,  therefore,  only  thought  of  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  of  the  means  of  making  it  less  nnendurulile.  If  M.  do 
Koyan,  as  waa  staled,  was  to  travel  through  France  in  a  cart  with 
malefactors  of  erery  kind,  to  be  exposed  during  the  day  lo  tho 
insult  of  tho  popidace,  already  maddened  wiili  blood,  and  to  bo 
cast  every  nignt  into  a  dungeon,  there  was  liulc  doubt  that  he 
trould  put  an  end  (u  his  existence  before  arriving  in  Paris.   lt.-«i«& 
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vBh  difficult  that  he  conld  be  indnced  to  bear  with  the  langnage 
mad  manneis  to  vhich  the  filial  goodness  of  my  mother  made  bn 
weapx  herself  in  his  presence :  he  grew  so  violent  on  this  sul^ect 
that  be  often  tutttflr  exclaimed  that  life  was  not  worth  hanng 
ai  such  a  price.  Mr  mother,  therefore,  felt  the  necessity  of  not 
learing  him  a  moment,  and  of  placing  herself  between  him  and  tbe 
hmciliations  and  dangers  which  she  saw  were  in  store  for  bim 
dnring  the  jonmer,  and,  as  ^  as  conld  be,  to  draw  the  greatest 
share  on  herself.  Daring  the  short  intervals  which  were  left  to 
her  after  the  departore  of  the  conroj  of  prisoners,  sfae  nsed  all 
her  exertitms  to  obtain  pennission  to  remain  with  her  father ;  the 
permissioii  depended  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lemovne,  wiio 
was  then  the  public  accuser  at  Rennes.  lliis  man,  who  was  not 
naiorally  eroel,  vielded  at  length  to  her  supplications,  and  a  few 
hours  before  the  prisoners'  departure,  be  signed  an  order  to  be 
given  to  the  commander  of  the  escort,  in  which  he  stated  that  ibe 
Citoyenme  Sainte  Aulaire  was  to  be  allowed  to  trarel  in  the  same 
conveyance  with  her  father.  My  mother  was  joyfully  canring  off 
tbe  order,  when  Lemoyne  seemed  suddenly  to  feet  a  scrapie ;  he 
called  her  back  to  the  foot  of  the  st^rcase  and  shouted  out~- 

*^ '  Citojfemmej  are  yon  quite  sare  that  you  vote  for  the  unity  and 
indinsibiiity  of  the  Repi^Iic  ?' 

** '  Certainly,'  replied  my  mother,  hurrying  away. 

"  *  Swear  to  this,  then,*  s^d  Lemoyne. 

^  *  I  swear!*  replied  my  mother,  raising  her  hand,  and  IiasliJy 
shutting  the  street-door  aAer  her. 

"  Though  my  mother  was  now  certain  of  sharing  my  father's 
&te,  she  did  not  wish  me  to  run  any  risk ;  she  therefore  conBded. 
me  to  the  care  of  one  of  her  friends,  Madame  de  Malherbes,  who 
was  to  set  off"  for  Paris  the  same  day  as  the  prisoners :  the  Utter 
left  the  Tour  le  Bat  the  12lh  of  September,  1793.  Two  carts, 
which  were  loaded  with  about  thirty  men  strongly  chained  aod 
bound  with  coids,  preceded  the  coach  in  which  my  mother,  my 
grandfather,  and  his  faithful  valet,  Clavot,  were  seated.  Tbe  liea- 
tenant  of  the  police  at  Rennes  escorted  the  convoy  with  two  regi- 
ments of  the  brigade  as  far  as  the  boundaiy  of  tbe  department  of 
Isle  et  Vilaine;  he  was  accompanied  by  strong  detachmeats  of 
the  National  Guard.  In  case  of  any  attempt  at  rescue,  Caniei 
had  given  orders  that  the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  dealli; 
friends,  therefore,  might  be  the  canse  of  destruction  quite  as  much 
as  enemies.  If  the  country  population  was  thoroughly  Royalist, 
that  of  the  cities  was  altogether  Republican,  aud  the  passions  of 
both  parties  were  equally  outrageous  and  uncontrolled;  the  hor- 
rors of  defence  could  not  exceed  those  of  attack.  My  mother 
immediately  perceived  the  necessity  of  conciliating  her  escort. 
She  noticed  among  tbe  National  Guard  who  surrounded  the  coaeh 
a  young  man  with  a  frank  and  good  expression  of  countenance ; 
she  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  before  the 
^d  of  the  day  they  had  exchanged  confidence.  She  learned 
from  him  that  the  lieutenant  of  police,  the  commander  of  the 
tKCtaij  was  by  profession  a  dancing-master,  and  nrtW^  more  or 
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lees  (ban  a  Terroriict ;  but  Uie  young  mao  promiseO  to  do  all  be 
could  for  liCT  wilhuut  C(ini|)roiiiii>iiig  bimseir.  Tlic  priDcipaJ  favour 
to  bc!  granled  was,  that  At.  deNoyan  miglit  sleep  at  an  inn  instcnd 
of  in  a  dungeon  u  itli  tlie  oLiier  prisoners.  Tlio  comuiaiidur  yielded 
at  liMi^'tli,  with  mucli  reluctance,  lo  my  motliL-r*K  prnytTs,  and  to  th0< 
CDlrcancft  of  tbc  good  young  man  irho  had  conslituCcd  himsc-lf  our 
protector.     On  reatinug  Viire  at  iii^lil,  tlie  convoy  stopped  bt-fore 
tbc  door  of  the  prison,  aud  here  the  men  who  were  in  the  carta 
were  depoHttod ;  the  coach  in  which  my  grandfather  was  seated 
was  to  proceed  to  the  inn  which  wait  at  some  little  distance. 
Meantime  the  people  uf  Vitril-  bad  assembled,  and  were  loading 
the  prisoners  with  iniprccaliunK ;  from  won^'s  they  threaCRnrd  (o 
proceed  to  actions,  and  their  exasperation  was  at  its  hci(*ht  when 
they  saw  my  grandfalher'K  coach  driving  iu  tlie  direction  uf  the 
inu :  then  they  be^an  to  shout  on  all  sides,  *  Wby  should  any 
distinction  bc  made  ?     Ah !  be   is  one  of  the  old  stamp.    You 
old  wretch,  you  'U  soon  be  cut  a  little  shorter  in  Paris  ;  let 's  settle 
))is  bnfiinesH  at  once  for  him !'     This  scene  lasted  fur  more  than 
an  hour;  and  rrcn  fifty  years  after  the  frightful  impression  which 
it  mtide  on  my  mother's  miud  had  not  in  the  least  dc^cc  abated. 
ti>hu  was  relating  tu  mv.  only  the  other  day,  that  when  the  pupu- 
lacc  was  at  the  height  of  its  fiiry,  the  commander,  who  was  pale 
and    trembling,    garc    orders    to   tbc  gensd'amies  to  draw  their 
swords ;  but  she  said  they  reluctantly  obeyed  tlic  order,  and 
seemed  resolved  not  to  make  use  of  liieni.    My  mother  jumped 
from  the  coach,  mado  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and  reached  the 
Hotel  de  Villc,  where  ilie  auihoritiijs  were  assembled.    In  presence 
of  the  municipal  authorities  she  declared,  tliat  the  good  people  of 
Vilr^  had  been  decoiviH],  and  uot  improbably  by  tbeir  enemies  ; 
the  Vitoyen  ilanconnet  was  not  a  Choiian,  but  an  honest  Repub- 
lican ;  a  groat  friend  of  the  Citoyea  Fonqnet  Tinville,  who  had 
sent  for  him  to  Paris  in  order  to  discusit  the  interests  of  tlic  Ro- 
public  with  liim.     Unfortunately  the  Citoyen  liauconnet  was  \'ery 
ill,  therefore  the  Cilatjcn  Carrier  had   recamuicnded  him  to  the 
Miccial  care  of  the  autliorities,  and  those  who  shunld  be  the  occa- 
sion of  bis  death  on  the  road  would  incur  terrible  responsibility. 
The  municipal   officers  were  quite  convinced  by  my  mother's 
words,  and  took  her  under  their  protection;  the  commissary  of 
police  also  conveyed  an  order  lo  the  innkeeper  to  install  her  as  well 
as  lier  tiitlicr  iit  the  best  room.     M.  de  Noyan  fortimntely  had  not 
heard  my  mother's  harangue  at  the  Hotel  de  Villo ;  but  he  had 
seen  quite  enough  of  her  proceedings  during  tite  day  to  cauKc  him 
a  great  deal  of  suflcring  and  annoyance,  and  he  went  to  bed  more 
out  of  humour  with  her  than  with  the  Republicans.     I  reached 
Vitrc  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  night,   and  could  not  resist 
running  to  kiss  my  moihcr  while  wc  changed  horses.     Her  first 
feeling  on  seeing  mc  enter  her  room  was  that  of  intense  fear;  she 
bunied  me  away,  scarcely  allowing  herself  time  to  embrace  mc; 
and  charged  me  not  to  stop  aaywhere  till  I  reached  Paris,  and 
desired  mc  on  no  account  lo  say  that  I  had  been  with  her. 
"  The  followiug  morning  the  prisoners  set  forward  ciatfi.-^  w^ 
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thor  journey ;  the  people  of  Yitrt  were  tranqoiliBed ;  and  then 
vas  no  longer  anj  coaiice  of  enconntering  troops  of  Chouani  in 
the  open  coontiy,  or  of  meeting  bands  of  furions  Repnblicani 
in  the  cities  through  which  the  codtoj  passed.  The  dangen  of 
the  joamey  being  orer,  it  was  now  necessary  to  prepaie  for  othen 
which  might  await  my  grandfather  in  Paris ;  here  he  woold  find 
himself  weighed  down  by  an  accusation  which  bad  been  brooght 
against  him  four  months  before.  The  principal  thing  which 
might  torn  in  his  favour  would  be,  that  he  shonld  be  confined  in 
a  prison  that  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  dai]^  inspection  of 
the  subordinate  agents  of  the  tribunal.  The  Conciergerie  was  to 
be  especially  avoided,  because  it  was  here  a  custom  to  cany  off 
each  day  the  victims  for  the  following  day ;  and  the  purveyors  of 
the  guillotine,  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
this  office,  were  careful  to  avoid  confusion  and  a  surplus  of  work 
for  the  machine.  This  consideration  induced  M.  de  Noyan  to 
separate  firom  his  daughter ;  and  he  advised  her  to  set  off  for 
Alenfon  in  order  that  she  might  reach  Paris  four  or  fire  dajs 
before  him. 

"  M.  Gohier,  a  Breton,  was  at  this  period  at  the  head  of  the  Mi- 
nigtire  de  la  Justice.  He  was  a  barrister  at  Rennes  during  M.  de 
la  Chalotais*  time ;  and  he  had  ever  since  entertained  the  greatest 
respect  for  all  the  members  of  the  magistrate''8  &mily,  and  parti- 
cularly for  my  grandfather.  As  soon  as  my  luother  arrived  ia 
Paris,  she  went  to  him  and  was  heartily  welcomed ;  but  when  she 
told  him  that  she  had  come  there  a  few  days  before  her  father, 
Gohier  groaned  aloud  and  buried  his  face  in  bis  hands,  and,  on 
raising  it,  his  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears.  He  listened  a  long 
time  to  my  mother;  entered  thoroughly  and  with  great  interest 
into  the  subject,  and  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
Conciergerie ;  bnt,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  he  expressed,  be  did 
not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  compromise  himself.  He  advised  my 
mother  to  go  to  Fouquet-'Dnville,  and  promised  to  give  a  gooa 
account  of  Ranconnet,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  an  honest  Re- 
publican even  under  the  former  state  of  things :  this  undoubtedly 
was  equally  as  true  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

"  My  mother,  therefore,  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  wretch,  whose 
Tery  name  will  be  pronounced  with  a  shudder  as  long  as  any  recol- 
lection of  the  French  Republic  remains.  He  was  very  ugly,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  particularly  vicioos.  He 
received  my  mother  tolerably  well,  however,  and  said, — 

"  *  Gohier  has  spoken  to  me  about  you;  I  know  yon  are  imfoi' 
tnnate.     Where  is  your  father  i  * 

*'  My  mother  replied,  that  her  father  would  shortly  arrive ;  that 
he  was  completely  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  joumey,an(I 
consequently  she  begged  that  he  might  not  be  taken  to  the  Coo- 
dergerie. 

**  '  Bnt  where  would  you  have  me  put  him  ? '  annrered  Fonquet 
Tinville.  '  Go  and  see  if  there  is  a  place  in  the  AXbtje ;  he 
might  possibly  be  better  there  than  at  the  CondemrieL' 

"Mj  BMther  haatened  to  ti»  Abbaye,  but  she  did  not  cany 
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any  orders  to  the  gaoler,  who  llierefoie  politely  ghowed  her  ant, 
under  the  pretext  tbut  then.'  %viis  no  room  in  the  nrisnu.  M.  de 
Noyan  waa  consequently  entered  in  the  gaol  booii  of  the  Con- 
cicrgciie  on  Ibe  -24th  of  September,  lit:  Rlayed  there  till  the  39tli 
of  the  game  month,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  saw  persons, 
who  wi^rc  accused,  hmuj^ht  succcftsively  to  the  prison  ana  carried 
off  to  the  scaffold,  quite  convinced  him  that  it  would  not  l>u  long 
before  he  shared  the  same  fate.  But  my  motJier  was  watching 
ov^r  him  ;  she  Imd  brought  with  her  from  Sennes  a  letter  from 
Madame  Desilles  to  a  M.V'ilain,  who  had  defended  her  (Madame 
Dcsillcs']  cause  before  the  Ilerolutionary  tiibunal,  and  had  sared 
her  life.  Without  explaining  the  means  which  had  been  eni- 
ptoyed,  Madame  Desillea  told  my  mother  that  Vilain  was  in 
Imgne  wilh  Fouquet  TiiiTillc,  that  she  might  place  entire  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  was  to  do  exactly  as  he  told  her. 

**  When  my  mother  gave  Madame  De»illes'  letter  to  Vilain,  he 
obserrcd  to  bur,  n-ithuut  the  slightest  circumlocution,  that  M.  de 
Noyan  would  inevitably  be  lost  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  Con- 
ciergerio,  and  that  Fouquet  TinriUe  was  not  the  man  who  would 
remove  him  thence  for  the  value  of  a  few  compliments  ;  but 
he  said,  if  she  would  furnish  him  [Viluin)  with  6000  francs,  he 
woidd  take  that  *um  to  Fouquel  Tinville,  and  she  would,  even  at 
tlie  first  interview  with  him,  perceive  the  good  effects  of  this 
policy.  My  mother  implicilly  followed  his  advice ;  she  gave  him 
the  money  at  once,  obtained  an  audience,  and  begged  that  her 
father  might  be  removed  to  the  Rue  de  Charonne,  to  a  madhouse, 
which  was  kept  by  a  M.  Belhoname.  Fouquet  Tinrillo  did  not  ask 
for  further  explanation,  but  at  ooce  mrote  the  onlcr,  which  he  placed 
io  my  mother's  hands,  and  tlie  removal  took  place  that  same  dnr, 
M.  de  Bulhommti's  house  was  siiiiaicd  at  the  top  of  the  Ruo  do 
Charonne,  in  the  Faubourg  Smnt  Anloine.  Here  persona  suffering 
from  aberration  of  miod  were  lodged  and  treated ;  those  who 
reoiiircd  to  bo  strictly  guarded  were  confined  in  a  detached 
building  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  courtyard,  and  thosu  who  were 
more  quiet  and  orderly  occupied  rooms  in  front  of  the  hotne. 
The  proprietor  of  the  establiKhmcnt,  who  was  a  good  man  In, 
the  main,  troubled  himself  as  little  wilh  medicine  as  with  poli- 
tics; he  Look  in  madmen  much  iu  the  same  way  as  he  after- 
wards took  in  prisoners,  and  he  preferred  the  latter  modo  of 
earning  his  living,  as  he  found  it  more  profitable.  Ho  became 
connected  with  some  iiiHuetilial  men  at  thi»  period,  and  through, 
their  assistance  obtained  a  tacit  promise  that  his  house  should  be 
left  unmolested;  ho  also  succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  his  un- 
dertaking, and  this  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  good  specn- 
lalioa  iu  more  ways  than  one.  Fouquet  Tinville  and  the  Board 
of  the  Convention  soltl  their  forbearance  at  a  very  dear  price ; 
Belhomme  raised  large  sums,  which  the  prisoners  willingly  paid, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  TerrurisLs  lost  nothing  by  their 
indiilgiincc,  for  these  prisoners  could  always  bo  recaptured  when 
their  purse  was  empty,  or  when  a  sanguinary  £t  made  it  desirable 
that  tbcy  should  lose  their  heads.    The  only  form  to  be  observed-^ 
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and  this  was  for  the  sake  of  the  establishment's  good  name,  was, 
that  they  should  not  be  conreyed  to  the  scaffold  immediately  on 
quitting  it,  but  be  confined  for  a  few  days  in  an  ordinary  prison. 
Belbomme  was  careful  to  attend  to  thb  regulation ;  bis  kindness 
to  his  guests  was  carried  still  further,  for  while  tbey  remained  in 
bis  custody  he  endearonred  to  make  their  life  pleasant  to  them, 
and  be  also  successfully  preserved  them  from  dangers  from  with- 
out, as  long,  at  least,  as  they  had  the  power  and  inclination  to  give 
him  plenty  of  money.  These  points  being  taken  into  conadeta- 
tioo,  Belhomme's  house  was  newed  as  a  fortunate  oasis,  to  which 
all  the  prisoners  of  Paris  were  anxious  to  be  taken;  by  de- 
grees the  place  was  enlarged,  and  most  remarkable,  as  well  as 
widely  different  persons,  found  themselves  lodged  within  the  same 
walls.  But  in  the  month  of  October,  1793,  it  was  only  known  as 
a  madhouse,  and  M-  de  Noyan,  on  arriving  there,  found  nobody 
beside  lunatics.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  a  dean  small 
room  in  front  of  the  bouse  ;  took  his  meals  with  M.  Belhomme> 
family  or  with  my  mother;  and  we  could  go  and  see  him  whenerer 
we  liked,  without  any  restraint  being  used  in  our  interviews  with 
each  other.  After  six  mouths*  confinement  in  the  prisons  of 
Dol  and  Rennes,  this  mode  of  life  was  comparatively  agreeriile, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  the  sword  was  suspended  over 
our  beads.  M.  de  Noyan  was  still  labouring  under  an  accu- 
sation, and  the  particulars  concerning  his  culpability  had  been 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Public  Safety ;  if  they  Vere  passed  from  thence 
to  the  office  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  his  condemnatiou  was 
certain.  In  respect  of  his  security,  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  Gohier's  mere  feelings  of  benevolence,  or  on  Fouquet's 
indifference  to  money.  Several  times  during  our  sojourn  at 
Bennes,  Morillon  (one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Safety,  who  caused  M.  de  Noyan  to  be  arrested  at  Dol)  had 
urged  my  mother  to  join  him  (Morillon)  in  Paris.  The  very  day  she 
arrived,  he  informed  her  that  M.  de  Noyan^s  papers  were  in  bis 
bands,  and  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  sell  them  for  100,000  francs,  ready  money.  He  im- 
proved of  this  removal  of  M.  de  Noyan  to  Belhomme's  house, 
but  he  allowed  it  to  be  easily  seen  that  he  did  not  consider  this 
a  very  secure  harbour  of  refuge :  '  he  considered  himself  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  in  serving  us ;  he  said  it  was  not  he  who 
Uireatened  and  made  these  demands,  his  friends  were  more  exact- 
ing than  he,  and,  unfortunately,  they  were  more  powerfiil.' 

'*My  mother  was  not  deceived  by  this  language:  she  men- 
tioned to  my  grandfather  what  had  passed,  but,  as  his  afiiurs  were 
not  in  the  best  order,  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his 
resources.  As  100,000  francs  were  not  so  easily  produced,  my 
mother  could  only  furnish  40,000  francs,  a  portion  of  her  dowiy^ 
Bo  that  M.  de  Noyan  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind  to  p^j 
30,000  francs  in  hard  cash,  and  to  part  with  a  chest  (^  plate  to 
raise  the  sum  required.  On  these  terms  being  accepte<jt  a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement,  when  a  new  con- 

'  >n  imposed  by  my  grandfather  nearly  upset  the  iriiok  matter. 
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He  was  (lesirouB  that  M.  dc  Montrochcr,  np  old  friend  of  the 
familv,  who  had  nobly  assisted  ii.s,  should  witness  the  n;sli)rution 
of  the  papers,  ami  that  he  should  not  give  the  money  till  he  had 
examined  them.  This  ira&,  after  all,  a  very  reasonable  ])recau- 
tion,  for  how  could  my  poor  mother  help  herself?  Left  quite 
alone  to  the  mercy  of  these  wretches,  she  would  he  only  too  easy 
a  prey ;  they  might  tako  her  money,  and  give  her  in  exchange 
merely  a  few  unimporUint  papers,  while  ihoy  reserved  those 
which  wore  valuable  to  sell  a  second  time:  ihe  presence  of  a  ihird 
person  would  prevent  any  trickery  of  this  l>iud.  Montrocher  was 
a  man  of  dc-ci&ion  and  courage,  and  he  would  lake  care  not  to 
part  n-ith  the  funds  without  ample  security.  J^Ionllon  knew  him  verr 
well,  and  was  muck  vexed  at  this  precaution,  the  motive  of  whicn 
be  thoroughly  understood.  He  complained  i)itterly  to  my  motliett 
who  could  only  reply  with  tears  that  the  will  of  her  father  was  known 
to  be  iullexible ;  he  was  at  leiigtii  softened,  and  promised  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should  not  bo  in- 
formed hy  him  of  Montrochcr's  interference. 

**  My  mother  was  just  quillintt  the  apartment  with  a  feeling  of 
reassurance,  when  Morillon  called  her  back  to  inquire  whether 
she  had  not  got  a  few  jewels  to  add  to  the  snm  already  mea- 
doDcd. 

*' '  I  think  I  have  seen  you  wear  rather  a  pretty  watch  uroa- 
mented  with  diamonds,"  said  liej  "the  addition  of  such  a  tritle 
might  have  a  good  eflfect." 

"  My  mother,  without  further  bargaining,  promised  to  send  tho 
watch  the  next  day  with  the  money.  The  following  evening,  at 
dusk,  I  saw  my  mother  and  Moutrocher  set  oil"  in  a  coach  ;  they 
took  Willi  them  the  plate-chest,  bags  of  money,  notes  which  sttU 
had  tlieir  value,  and  other  things,  which  they  thought  miglit  help 
to  make  ap  the  required  snm.  My  mother  was  much  overcome; 
she  ima^ned,  and  not  without  justice,  that  she  was  ninning 
considerable  risk.  Tirst,  Morillon  might  not  ho  found  alone,  and 
then,  once  in  pussesMon  of  the  money,  his  accomplices  might 
choose  to  show  a  little  severity,  by  denouncing  them  in  the  very 
act  of  bribery.  Full  of  these  sad  thoughts,  1  watched  and  waited 
all  tlic  night  with  the  greatest  anxiety ;  my  mother  returned  just 
as  daylight  made  Its  appearance,  sad  told  me  all  that  had  passed. 
The  papers,  which  iinplicaled  M.  de  Noyan,  were  in  Monlrocher's 
hands,  mid  he  had  miuutely  read  them  and  examined  them  before 
he  threw  them  into  the  fire.  The  money  was  tlien  produced,  and 
Morillon  received  it  without  further  exactions,  and  promised  his 
]>rolection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chief  mcmhers  of  tlio  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  ;  in  short,  they  parted  good  friends.  But,  though 
we  thought  the  business  was  now  concluded,  wc  were  much, 
mistokeu ;  the  next  day  there  was  a  fresh  alarm  ;  Morillon  sent  a 
message  couched  in  severe  language]  desiring  that  my  mother 
and  Moutrocher  would  go  to  him;  they  went  to  him  immediately, 
and  found  him  in  a  great  passion.  He  complained  of  tiiuir  want 
of  integrity,  their  deception ;  he  said  tliey  would  not  be  al- 
lowed io  to  treat  the  Committee  of  I'ublic  Safety  wiili  impunity ; 
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Cbabot,  llazlrc,  and  otlicrs,  were  highly  incensed  at  their  coo^uct, 
and  would  undoubicdlv  )iavc  th<-'ir  reven^.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  of  further  mixing  himself 
up  in  M.  do  Noyan's  affairs,  and  he  was  anxious  that  his  {M.  do 
Noyan'ft)  family  shoold  be  made  acquainted  with  his  detennhuu 
Lton. 

"  My  mother  was  qaice  overwhelmed  by  the  scene,  and  Montn^ 
cher  himself  lost  some  of  his  self-possession.  Morillon  at  lenBlh 
onlerfd  into  some  explanation;  he-  sftid  that  when  M.  dc  Noyin's 
ransom  was  divided  among  tliosu  vtho  wcru  to  receive  it,  uoe  of 
the  recipients,  who  had  ukcn  posst»sion  of  the  plat«-che$t  in 
lien  of  the  30,000  francs,  had  discovered,  on  looking  over  tbm 
contents  of  the  chest,  that  the  two  privy  seids  were  aot  silver,  bat 
were  only  plated.  Theso  two  seals  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  and 
be  had  been  in  the  act  of  weighing  them  when  they  entered;  ho 
marked  that  19,000  francs  would  be  required  to  make  np  for  thti 
loss  which  one  of  our  benefactors  had  susLaiued.  We  had  been 
gtiilty,  he  said,  of  great  ingratilode,  for  if  the  15,000  fi-oncs  were 
not  produced  in  the  course  of  the  day,  M.  de  Noyan  would  sleep 
thai  night  in  the  Conciergerie.  Of  all  the  trials  through  which  wo 
passed,  this  left  behind  it  the  bitterest  recollections.  My  motbei^ 
however,  could  easily  have  justified  herself;  she  had  merely  taken 
the  pluLe-chest  for  what  it  might  prove  worth,  it  had  uut  been 
made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  she  certainly  had  not  taken  awsf 
any  piece  of  silver;  hut  as  for  tlie  further  demand  of  15,000  (naca 
which  was  made  npon  her,  it  was  totally  berond  her  power  to 
meet  it :  she  had  emptied  her  purse,  exh&usteJ  her  credit,  she  had 
not  a  single  silver  teaspoon  left,  and  the  whole  of  the  faruilum 
of  her  apartment  consisted  of  two  mtigh  Iwds  and  two  old  ann- 
chairs.  When  Morillon  ascertained  that  wc  were  completely 
without  resources,  aud  that  his  threats  would  accomplish  notbiuc 
except  making  my  mother  cry,  be  became  mure  calm,  and 
endeavoured  to  quiet  her.  '  Ue  wanted  to  prove  to  her,*  he  said, 
'  that  his  conduct  towards  her  had  been  perfectly  siucere  and 
disinterested,  he  would  therefore  make  up  the  sum,  and  would 
nay  lft,000  francs  out  of  his  own  |>ocket;  he  would  tru*t  to  the 
family's  honour  that  be  should  not  be  long  saddled  with  such  an 
outlay.'  White  he  was  talking,  he  made  my  motlier  sit  down, 
placed  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  desired  her  to  write  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  was  indebted  to  him  for  that  amount ;  she 
wrote  all  that  he  wished,  declared  again  and  again  thai  the  money 
should  be  paid,  and  gave  vent  to  her  gratitnde  in  the  most 
excilcd  manner.  1  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention 
what  use  was  made  of  this  ncknowleilgment. 

*' There  were  now  no  longer  any  papers  in  existence  which  cotJd 
bring  M.  de  Noyan  to  trial ;  the  secrets  of  tbo  Kouerie  conspiracy 
had  been  buried  for  more  tlian  six  months ;  and  i  f  care  were  taken 
to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  Terrorists,  it  might  nalurallT  bo 
expected  wc  might  soon  see  the  end  of  such  a  slate  of  tliioga. 
Bui  my  graudlallier  did  not  view  matters  in  the  samn  light;  he 
was  anxious  immediately  lo  be  btou^Ul  la  tri&l»  not  doubting  for  ■ 
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moment  tliat  he  should  be  acquitted  imd  set  at  liberty  when  no 
proofK  uf  his  culpability  could  be  found.  Uis  money  vould  have 
been  thrown  away  were  he  la  continae  in  the  same  position  as 
bofure.  lliis  idea  will  serve  to  show  how  completely  he  was 
deceived  with  regard  to  Ibc  sort  of  justice  exerciied  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunal ;  it  was  neces&ary,  howerer,  to  serve  hirn  in  his 
ouTi  way. 

"  My  mother  again  presented  herself  before  Fouquet  Tinville, 
who  was  rather  Borprised  at  finding  himself  reproached  by  a  pri- 
soner for  the  lengthincM  of  his  proceedings.  As  this  step  did  not 
produce  any  result,  my  mother  went  a  second  time  to  the  office  of 
the  Rcvnliiiionary  tribunal ;  and  froin  this  visit  sbe  returned  homo 
literally  chilled  with  horror.  Fouquet  Tinville  grew  impaiicnt  on 
seeing  her  come  again,  and  inquired,  with  a  Satanic  look  and 
smile:  *  Ranconnet  is  becoming  weary  of  his  confinement,  then?' 
Not  feeling  any  doabt  as  to  the  effect  her  continued  entreaties 
would  hare,  she  stammered  forth  a  few  insignificant  words,  and 
hurried  off  with  all  speed,  quite  resolved  not  further  to  expose  her- 
self to  the  danger  of  awakening  the  sleeping  tigrr.  It  wa«  not 
without  many  struggles  that  my  graudfatlier  consented  to  wail  for 
bi!tter  limes-  ludejwndently  of  these  troubles,  we  passed  through 
the  tatter  months  of  1703  and  the  early  part  of  the  following  year 
tolerably  well.  M.  do  Belhomme's  house  was  no  longer  large 
enough,  consequently  be  hire<I  the  hotel  (Hotel  Chabanuois)  next 
dooT,  which  communicated  with  his  own  house  by  means  of  spa- 
cious gardens.  The  prisoners  were  very  slightly  guarded,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  escape ;  but 
who  for  an  instant  entertained  such  an  idea  ?  The  Ilcign  of  Terror 
had  transformed  France  into  a  vast  prison;  and  had  caused  all 
those  who  were  detained  in  it  to  look  upon  the  scaffold  as  a 
natural  death,  which  it  was  reasonable  to  drive  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  which  it  was  idle  to  think  of  avoiding.  Under  these 
circumstances,  M.  Delliomme's  bouse  was  certainly  oue  of  the 
most  convenient  residences  that  could  be  chosen  in  1703.  While 
there  we  saw  successively  arrive  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
Comtc  and  Comtesse  de  Roure,  whose  granddaughter  I  little  ima- 
gined at  that  period  I  should  marry,  and  twenty  other  persons  of 
Uie  old  Court.  This  assembly  was  enlivened  by  the  pretty  eu- 
^riVeff,  Demoiselles  Lange  and  Mezcrai  from  theHit-atre  Fran9at8. 
These  poor  little  actrices  could  not  view  in  a  serious  light  the 
dangers  with  which  they  had  become  so  suddenly  associated,  and 
still  retained  their  wealthy  admirers :  numerous  carriages  were 
stationed  every  night  at  the  prison-door,  while  from  tlio  interior 
issued  sounds  of  laughing,  music,  and  gaiety.  A«  long  as  the  pri- 
soners* resourecK  did  not  fail  them,  everything  went  on  very  well ; 
but  sometimes  they  found  it  impn&sibic  to  satisfy  M.  Helhommo's 
and  his  patrons'  increasing  avarice.  Every  month  he  made  up 
bis  accounts  iu  hitt  study,  and  then  those  in  liis  jtower  had  to  bar- 
gain for  their  lives.  Very  ludicrous  as  well  as  tragical  scenes 
passed  in  this  study;  and  it  was  curious  to  hearonr  gaoler  discuss 
such  matters  with  womeu  of  rank  and  £isbiun. 


ILxJi.y  1^  FiBii— i.'iiMlifci  Ttwtrwr  iV  fliilrliliii 
1^  <BK  dw'.  vail  al  ine  S^nrr  aad  ft^iy*«*  oi  the  old  scbool— 
«msi£t  j'-n  xR  BKicaaoBaUe;  aid  is  b  qmiie  oat  of  mr  power  to 
0B0nn7  desanos.' 

•  -C-sme,  Bj  good  weocli/  aid  Be&oBBc,  *  bdMTg  wdl,  sad 
I  *il  Jct  Toa  off  a  qaaiter  (Mf  tbc  sam.' 

■^  S^XMithstaiidiDg  this  conceswm,  Madmc  de  Chatelgt  iband 
jB  s^jAible  to  pay  for  her  maintenance ;  the  aad  her  fbeBd,  the 
SK&ewe  de  Gramont,  left  the  estabbshaoit  a  Stw  dajs  afterwuds 
M  po^  on  the  scaffold.  TbU  catastn^ife  ttfgd  to  alect  M.  de 
Bc^jvnne  considerably,  while  at  the  same  time  he  coold  not  help 
111  iiiiitL  ^^^*^  ^^J  ^^  fallen  Tictims  to  such  Cdie  ecoDOmjr. 
Ihanks  to  mj  mother's  tact,  M.  de  Noras  ns  higUr  faroored 
vkh  regard  to  his  peconiary  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
■DBS  who  had  entered  the  est^Ushment ;  his  board  was  wiginally 
fixed  at  a  moderate  sam,  and  this  afterwards  had  been  only  sightly 
iDCieased.  Bnt  even  this  amoant  it  became  ererv  day  more  diffi- 
colt  to  pay ;  and  the  agonies  of  poverty  were  jcHued  t»  my  mother's 
other  sofferiDgs.  She  was  careful  to  conceal  from  her  &lber,  and 
especially  from  me,  the  many  privations  she  had  to  eudme ;  for 
iboagb  I  had  not  been  brought  np  in  the  midst  of  limry»  I  could 
not  witness  the  shifts  wbicfa  oar  alnation  required  vithout  the 
£sgDSt  of  a  spoiled  child.  One  day,  as  I  entered  the  Rae  de  Cha- 
xonne  to  visit  my  grandfather,  I  met  my  mother  loaded  with  an 
CDormous  bundle  of  dirty  linen  which  slie  was  carrying  away  from 
the  prison;  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears  when  I  saw  her 
bending  beneath  its  weight. 

*^  My  family  reached  the  climax  of  tbeir  misfortunes  duriDg-  the 
three  months  which  preceded  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  when  the  Na- 
tional Convention  decreed  that  the  nobility  should  be  expelled 
boto  Paris.  My  mother  took  apartments  in  a  house  at  Vaugirard, 
s  short  distance  from  the  barriere,  and  placed  me  under  the  care 
of  Doisy,  one  of  her  old  senants.  I  bad  succeeded  in  getting 
received  as  a  pupil  at  tlie  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  and 
therefore  escaped  the  consequences  of  the  decree  of  Fioreal.  I 
became  the  medium  of  communication  between  my  mother  and 
M.  de  Noyan;  and  every  day  it  was  my  business  to  carry  news 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  was  a  long  jonmey  from  the  Rue  de 
Charonne  to  Vaugirard.  I  lodged  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques :  and 
the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  where  regular  attendance  was 
strictly  enjoined,  was  situated  then  in  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare. 
These  long  walks  quite  exhausted  me  ;  and  anguish  of  mind  was 
added  to  the  bodily  fatigues  which  I  endured ;  for  I  viewed  the 
loss  of  my  relations  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 

"  Robespierre's  fall  at  length  put  an  end  to  our  sufferings  for 
M.  de  Noyan  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  were  set  at  liberty ; 
■  and  so  terminated  the  severe  trials  tlirough  which  my  grand- 
father and  mother  had  to  pass,  trials  which  were  home  on  one  side 
with  so  much  courage  and  dignity,  and  on  the  other  with  still 
greater  resolution  and  self-devotion.  M.  de  Noyan  engaged  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  Saint  Louis  du  Marais,  as  soon  as  he  quitted 
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prison.  Hero  he  was  talking  very  quietly  one  morniDg  to  my  motlicr, 
when  he  was  infonned  dial  an  cldtTly  man  uf  respucUblr  appear, 
ancc  wanted  to  see  him,  hut  would  not  give  his  name.  The 
stran^rer  introduced  hini!>e]r  without  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
and  said  that  his  name  was  Lalligant  Morillon,  and  that  he  had 
called  for  the  15,000  francs,  for  which  sum  my  mother  had  given 
an  acknowledgment  to  his  sou;  as  next  in  succession  he  sought  to 
estnlitiKli  his  claims  to  this  amount.  M.  de  Noyan  had  never  dreamt 
for  a  moment  thnt  such  a  claim  would  be  raised;  he  could  scarcely 
listen  to  him  with  patience,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  disposed  to 
satisfy  his  demands:  he  coidd  not  easily  forget  in  what  manner  this 
acknowledgment  had  been  extorted.  The  old  Morillon,  like  his 
son,  was  possessed  of  agreeable  manners,  and,  like  him,  he  knew 
how  to  preserve  his  dignity  cvcu  in  mailers  of  a  very  equivocal 
descriplion.  He  heard  M.  do  Noyan  with  deference,  and  then 
answered  very  coldly  that  he  had  not  come  to  justify  his  son's 
conduct;  that  the  faults  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  been 
fully  expiated  by  his  death,  and  that  those  people  whose  life  and 
fortune  ho  had  been  the  means  of  saving  ought  to  bo  the  last  to 
cast  rcllectioos  on  his  memory.  Ue,  an  old,  in6rm  and  ruined  man, 
deprived  of  his  only  child,  had  expected  to  meet  with  more  sym- 
paihy  from  a  family  of  whose  virines  and  gratitude  his  son  had  so 
frequently  boasted.  The  old  roau  then  retired  with  a  profound 
bow,  and  announced  his  intentions  of  returning  in  a  four  days  to 
receive  a  final  answer. 

"  As  soon  as  M.  dc  Noyan  fonnd  himself  alone  with  his 
daughter,  he  could  no  longer  conceal  his  indiguation.  To  ap- 
peal to  justice  and  generosity  seemed  to  him  a  bitter  piece  of 
irony.  Uather  tluin  relinquish  the  small  remnant  of  his  fortune, 
to  bestow  ]a,000  fmncs  on  one  of  the  inheritors  of  a  race  of  cut- 
throats wbo  had  wished  to  destroy  him,  he  would  sue  for  a  trial ; 
and  he  ptease^l  himself  in  picturing  how  he  would  expose  the 
vileness  and  abuses  of  such  an  abominable  government.  My 
znotlier,  however,  was  not  the  least  auxiiuis  to  be  the  minister  of 
bis  justice ;  and,  apart  from  any  notions  of  prudence,  ahe  was 
touched  bv  the  recollection  of  ihe  circumstances  under  which  her 
signature  Had  been  given,  as  well  as  of  the  oaths  she  had  uttered 
to  keep  her  word.  She  declared,  therefore,  to  her  father,  that  she 
considered  this  a  »icrcd  dcht,  and  that  she  would  pay  it  with  tfao 
iirst  funds  she  had  in  her  possession,  and  that  she  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  labotmng  with  her  own  hands  to  gain  her  Hrelihood, 
to  hiiviug  any  further  disputes  on  the  subject." 

Such  generous  and  persevering  devotion  duly  met  with  its  re- 
ward. Madame  La  Coratessc  de  Sainto  Anlaire  lived  to  her  hiu^ 
dredth  year,  crowned  wiili  the  respect  and  ailecUon  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren;  and  never,  indeed,  wore  the  divine  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  more  clearly  carried  out  than  in  her  life— 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  Uiy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  laud  which  tlie  Lord  iliy  God  givclh  iboc." 
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LORD  METCALFE.* 

The  name  of  Sii  Charies  Metcalfe  is  familiar  even  to  tboie 
t^tmg  oar  readers  who  regard  India  as  aometlDag  ci  a  Um 
meagmita ;  bis  serrices  in  the  West  biongfat  him  pTDnunenllj 
faefoie  the  notice  of  a  British  pobBc ;  and  lus  fiune  reita  as  nuch, 
pedtaps,  viih  die  ua^aiity  of  men  in  this  coontrf ,  npon  the  shoii- 
itred  laboms  of  the  Goreraor  of  Jamaica  and  the  representiiin 
of  tike  Ctown  in  oar  Canadian  colonies,  as  npon  those  ioog  and 
•mbome  sczrices  which  won  for  him  the  regard  of  snccessire  Go- 
Tenwn-Geneial  of  ln£a. 

The  lHogia{AT  of  one  launched,  as  he  was,  earij  in  tife  npon  the 
aea  of  An^o-Indian  pofitics,  cannot  £atil  to  fiumish  important  Us- 
todcal  matter.  While  viewing  the  woifc  simply  as  the  Memoin 
of  a  priTate  tadividnal,  there  is  much  in  it  well  odcnUted  to  praot 
a  m<»al  far  the  edification  of  those  who  shall  come  after. 

Chailes  Tbeophilns  Metcalfe  was  bom  in  Calcotia  on  the  30th 
of  Jannarf,  178A.  His  £uber  wss  a  Major  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, on  the  Bengal  Establisfamait,  who  afterwards  came  to  bold 
a  seat  in  die  Court  ui  Directors,  and  who  stood  reprcsentatire  foe 
tlie  borough  of  Abingdon  in  sereral  snccessiTe  Parliaments. 

Charles  Metcalfe  was  entered  at  Eton  in  1796.  His  life  during 
the  four  years  he  passed  at  Eton  is  thus  described  by  Mr*  Kaye: 
— **  His  play-boors  were  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in-doors.  He 
read  En^ish,  he  read  French,  he  read  Italian ;  he  wrote  poetry ; 
he  was  fond  of  drawing.  Already  was  be  beconnng  somewhat 
pnme  to  disputation.  A  whole  hohday  was  for  him  of  Tslue  only 
as  it  gare  Um  more  time  to  pnzxle  orer  *  Rowley's*  poems,  to 
read  Gibbon,  or  to  translate  Aiiosto  and  Ronaseao. 

**  Towards  the  close  of  his  csreer  at  Eton  be  be^an  to  keep  a 
JoomaL  His  entries  in  it  exhibit  clesriy  the  atadioas  life  that  he 
led.  lliey  exhibit,  too,  something  more  than  this.  The  annals 
of  bis  last  month  at  Eton  afford  some  curious  indications  oTtfae 
resolution  of  the  boy — of  his  disposition  to  do  what  he  aAerwards 
called  *  bedding  out'  against  opposition.  It  appears  that,  in  defi- 
ance of  their  tutor's  orders,  Metcalfe  and  some  other  boys  were 
d^ermined  to  drink  tea  in  each  other's  rooms  after  the  hours  pre- 
scribed by  anthori^." 

And  then  follow  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  Joonia],  which, 
besides  telling  us,  in  few  words,  what  he  read,  what  he  did,  with 
whom  he  drwik  tea,  and  the  Hke,  sufficiently  proclaim  the  £ic^ 
that  he  was  a  far  more  apt  imbiber  of  the  wtwks  o£  Ariofto, 

*  ^e  Life  and  Corraspondence  oi  Charies  Lord  HetcaUe,  late  Genraat- 
General  (^  India,  GoTemor  of  Jamaica,  and  Goremor-OeiuBal  of  Cbnada ; 
IroiD  unpoblished  Lett«n  and  Journals,  prctcrved  by  faimsdC  Ua  f^^>  ^^ 
ftioids.    By  John  William  Kaye,  Author  of  the  "iHistoiT  of  dw  Wat  ia 
~    Lwdon.    1854. 
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Horace^  Homer,  Voltiure,  tnd  GibboD,  than  a  docile  and  woU-dis- 
ciplincd  mtnate  of  Mr.  Goodnll's  establiahmeDt." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Eton  years  were  looked  back 
upon  by  him  in  after  years  as  priceless  in  value.  He  used  to  say 
that  "  nearly  all  the  lilerary  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  course  of  big  life  had  been  guned  as  a  boy  at  Eton."  With 
what  regretful  pleoaurc  muFt  memory  have  recalled  the  time  when 
there  was  no  harassing;  olTicial  cares  to  distract,  but  when  he  was 
free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mclinationj^  and  revel  undis- 
turbed in  those  feasts  of  literature,  which,  to  the  pubUc  man  in 
after  life,  arc  too  oden  an  untastcd  hanqucl.  Business  presses— 
leisure  die* — literature  is  forsaken. 

Charles  Metcalfo  had  but  just  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
H  was  determined  that  he  should  proceed  to  India  in  tlie  Com- 
pany's Civil  Service.  And  now  began  the  *'  battle  of  life."  The 
first  enemy  he  bad  to  contend  against  was  idleness.  Tlie  inliabi- 
tants  of  Calcutta  were  kind  and  hospitable.  Their  dinner-parties  ' 
and  balls  possessed  a  dangerous  fascination  for  the  young  civilian. 
His  Journal,  for  Bome  weeks  after  his  landing,  conslgts,  alas  !  of 
little  besides  "records  of  the  places  at  which  he  dined  and  at 
which  he  danced." 

Then  there  were  the  native  languages  to  be  acquired,  and  a 
qiialificd  Muunschee  to  be  engaged.  We  fmd  that  he  disnii«.sed 
in  disgust  the  first  one  whose  scrrices  he  secured  ;  and  the  second 
net  with  a  similar  fate.  In  tlie  third,  howerer,  cither  he  was 
more  fortunate,  or  he  had  ceased  to  look  for  (lerfeclion.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  Calcutta,  before  he  began  ttagcrly  to  desire  a  re- 
turn to  Englaud.  The  climate  was  doing  its  work.  Ue  was  "  lonely 
and  dispiritisd — languid  and  exhanstud,  with  all  sorts  of  sickly 
fancies  preying  upon  his  mind.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
present — he  was  hupeless  of  the  future — and,  xvorse  than  all,  be 
was  regretful  of  the  past.  '  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow'  was  press- 
ing heavily  upon  faim ;  for  be  clung  to  the  memory  of  happier 
things." 

His  ambition,  at  this  time,  was  of  remarkable  strength  and 
growth.  His  "Common-place  Book"  is  made  the  leeeptaclo  of 
speculations  on  the  probability  of  "his  achieving  greatoesc," 
and  on  *'the  fervour  with  which"  his  "biographer  would  seize 
upon  these  slight  memonuidums,  and  record  them  to  an  eager 
public."  He  fancied  that  India  was  not  the  field  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  shine.  He  panted  after  home ;  and  built  mira- 
culous castles  in  the  air,  upon  the  unpromising  groundwork  of  a 
clerkship  in  Lord  Grenvilte's  office.  But  his  sensible  parents 
scouted  the  idea  of  his  return.  They  represented  to  liini  iho 
advantages  which  his  present  position  in  life  held  out  to  him,  and 
the  extreme  fully  of  desiring  to  reiiuquitili  them.  Aud  his  strong- 
minded  mother  superadded  thereto  sundry  truths,  which  doubt- 
less served  not  a  little  to  cool  his  raptures,  to  abate  his  morbid 
£uicies,  and  to  make  the  vision  of  hord  Grcnvillu's  office  (ade  in 
dim  perspective  from  his  view. 

On  the  l^th  of  Jan.,  1802,  having  been  nomioaJLud  b'j  VxoAk 


Wri]csley  Airaitaiit  to  the  Kesident  at  Scindialfs  Court,  be 
qaiued  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  up  tlie  country  to  joio  bis  «]»• 
pointment.  After  indulging  in  some  veeks  of  leisure  and  &*- 
tirity  wilb  his  friends  at  Cavnpore,  wo  find  him  cnterinf^  apOB 
hiR  oiHcial  duties;  hnt  Komc  iinroriunate  diflcronces  between  ain 
and  the  then  RcitidcDt,  Culoncl  Collins,  shortly  produced  ■ 
rupturo  bt.'tweeu  them,  and  iiecessilated  Metcalfu's  esrly  reag* 
nation  of  tlic  fiitimtion. 

Metcalfe  returned  to  the  Pre&ideney,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  st 
Calcutta.  This  nas  an  admirable  school  of  traininj^  for  the  jrooDg 
cirilian  ;  and  he  linew  how  to  avail  himself  of  its  adrantages. 

"Of  all  men  living/'  write*  Mr.  Knye,  "perhaps  Loni  W'eU 
lesley  tvas  the  one  around  wbo.se  character  and  condurt  the 
largest  amount  of  youthful  admiration  was  likely  to  gather.  Tliere 
tras  a  va&tncss  in  all  bis  conceptions  which  irresistibly  appealed 
to  the  imaginations  of  his  disciples.  Their  faitli  in  him  va-i  ua- 
bonndo<1.  I'he  promptitude  and  decision  with  which  he  acted 
dispelled  all  doubt,  and  disarmed  all  sceptici^ui.  CmbcKlJed  la 
the  pirrson  of  Lord  Welleslcy,  statesmaitship  was,  in  the  eyet 
of  his  ])upU8,  a  splendid  realiiy.  'ilicy  saw  in  him  a  great  nao 
with  great  things  to  accomplish.  As  he  walkid  up  and  down  the 
spacious  central  hall  of  the  newly  erected  Ooveramcnt  Hoosa^ 
now  dictating  the  terms  of  a  letter  to  be  dispatched  to  one  poli- 
tical functionary,  now  to  another,  keeping  many  pens  employed  ti 
once,  but  never  confusing  the  argmucnt  or  iangtiage  proper  to 
each,  there  was  a  moral  grandeur  about  him,  seen  through  which 
the  scant  proportions  of  tlie  little  Viceroy  grew  into  somethiBg 
almost  sublime.  Tbere  could  nut  bo  a  tincr  forcing-house  for 
young  ambition.  Charles  Metcalfe  grew  apace  in  iL" — P.  97, 
Vol.  i. 

Ill  Angust,  1804,  however,  ire  find  bim  joyfully  quilling  the 
Prpstdpncy,  on  his  way  to  join  the  camp  of  Lord  Lake,  in  qunlity 
of  "  Ptililical  Assistant."  The  first  opporluuily  of  distinction 
which  was  prcsenteil  to  bim  after  his  arriiral  at  bead-quarters,  wu 
on  Ihf  occasion  of  the  storming  of  Deeg.  Metcalfe  "was  one  ol 
tlio  first  who  entered  the  breach,  lliere  are  soldiers  now  living 
who  remember  that  memorable  Christmas  ere,  and  delight  ta 
apeak  of  the  gallantry  of  the  young  civilian.  The  *  clerk  '  fjiirljr 
xvon  bi«  spurs,  and  shared  with  the  most  distinguished  of  hi«  com- 
rades ihc  Itonours,  no  less  than  the  dangers,  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievpmi'nts  of  the  war.  In  the  Commander-in-chtcTs  iSspatcb, 
th«  IM1SK)  of  M«caUe  iras  honourably  mentioned." 

AAcr  tba  cxpobion  of  Ameer  Klian  from  Kohilkvad  and  tha 
Doab,  o«r  hero  ntuined  with  General  Smith's  diritioD  lo  h< 
quaricn  at  Bburtpofc ;  aod  we  soon  find  bim  aocoap«iiyiiig 
Coounanilor- in-chief  on  sknoMUaf  exAWsioiu  anunst  Holkar, 
«wl  anaiching  occasional  ntecrak  of  leinre  for  inwUog  lett<fn  to 
Us  old  hicnd  Skrrcr  in  Calcutta.  Sooe  of  tbve  lettcn,  written 
after  Ixtrd  Corawallis'k  aoccsaoa  to  ibeGoremor-MMnlaUp,  bear 
»tbe  atanp  of  paitinaaUp  too  atrooglr  on  tbesr  Mem  lo  winut  of 
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their  betDg  rcgnrdcd  as  competent  atatborilv  on  the  queetions 
they  di»cu5s.  Young  Metcalfe,  a  sojourner  in  I.ord  Lake's  camp, 
a  friend  of  Malcolm,  mid  the  "  war  party,"  is  unequivocal  in  bis 
condcimnilion  of  peace  measures,  however  appallingly  forced  upon 
us  by  circumsUiuces.  He  view»  one  side  only  of  the  shield,  and 
ill  )iits  iriilitaryy«rf>r  launcliea  forth  tirades  against  everything  that 
militates  against  his  policy,  with  a  vehemence  and  iUibt-mlity 
wliichf  iu  iuter  years,  he  would  hare  been  the  tirsl  to  condemn. 
But  he  was  then  a  young  politician,  and  a  very  young  man,  and 
considering  the  position  in  n'hicb  he  stood  at  tlie  time,  it  wan 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  should  view  matters  as  thi;y  were 
viewed  in  Calcutta,  or  deal  in  panegj-ric  while  all  around  hiui 
were  lavish  in  theircensuresof  Govemmcnt  measures  and  Govern- 
ment men. 

The  historical  matter  with  which  Mr.  Kaye  relieves  his  narra- 
tive, affords  the  reader  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  closing  events  of 
the  *' ffreat  ffame"  with  Scindiali  and  llolkar.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1800,  .Metcalfe  was  deputed  to  vi»iit  tlic  latter 
chief  in  person.     The  summer  of  ISOli  saw  young  Metcalfe  ap- 

f Pointed  an  Assistant  to  the  itesident  at  Delhi.  By  Mr.  Seton 
10  appears  to  have  been  treated  wiiti  extraordinary  respect  and 
deference;  but  in  oihcr  respects  the  situation  was  not  in  his  eyes 
on  eligible  one.  His  duties  branched  out  into  the  judicial  and 
revenue  line,  and  to  this,  Metcalfe,  who  clung  fondly  to  his 
"political"  predilections,  could  not  reconcile  himself.  Great, 
tlierefore,  was  his  delight  on  receiving  an  ofhcial  iulimalion 
(hearing  date  June,  1808}  that  ho  had  been  selected  by  I^rd  Minto 
to  proceed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Runjeet  Singh.  "  The  duties  of  tlie  mission.''  writes  the 
biographer,  *'  were  to  be  cntnisted  entirely  to  Metcalfe  himself. 
He  wns  lo  move  without  secrclarics,  assistants,  or  attaches.  A 
miiilary  escort  was  to  he  provided  ;  and  a  proper  establishment  of 
moon^chees,  writers,  and  ser^-ants  was  lo  be  furnished.  But  the 
work  of  diplomacy  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  unaided  counsels. 
Ue  was  to  carry  with  him,  however,  the  Oriental  diplomatist's  best, , 
auxiliary,  a  costly  supply  of  presents ;  and  in  order  tliat  his  com- 
munications with  the  Government  might  be  frequent  and  uninter- 
lupted,  he  was  instructed  to  establish  a  letter-post  betu-een  Delhi 
and  IJmritsur.  His  personal  salary  was  to  he  2,000  rupees  a 
month,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission  were  to  he  charged  lo 
the  State.  Such  were  the  outer  circumstances  of  the  mission 
Lto  Lahore.  The  letter  which  determined  them  carriutt  also  the 
rinslructions  of  the  Supreme  Government  relative  to  the  course  of 
ipolicyto  be  pursued  by  the  Britisii  representative  at  the  Sikh 
court.  It  was  sueh  a  letter  as  Mtilcalfe  had  never  rereived  before 
—such  a  leiicr  as  a  young  man  of  thrcc-and-twenty  had  seldom, 
if  ever,  received  from  the  Guremmeut  of  a  groat  ciupire.  The 
object  of  tho  mission  was  of  the  most  momentous  character.  It . 
was  simply  to  counteract  the  towering  ambition  of  the  gigantial 
despots  of  France  and  Uussia.  Of  the  great  scheme  of  diplomacy 
f.  by  which  Persia,  Aflghautston,  and  the  Funjidj  were  ta  b>±  ^^.^^Ok^ 
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imp  ixmUr  banien  against  Russo-GalUc  inrasion,  Metcalfe  wu 
^  )» 1^  pioneer.  He  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  ElphiDstone, 
ggi  make  things  ready  for  the  reception  of  Malcolm.  He  was  to 
iamiuct  a  series  of  the  most  delicate  operations  alone  and  nnaided 
■  a  strange  country,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  fricDdsfaip  with  ■ 
prince  of  an  uncertain  and  capricious  temper,  of  selfish  and  mi- 
irmpnlons  ambition,  unrestrained  by  any  principles  of  Christian 
Rctitode,  or  any  courtesies  of  civilised  life.  But  the  reiy  diffi- 
culties which  beset  such  a  position,  and  the  responsibilities  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  only,  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  Metcalfe, 
enhanced  its  attractiveness.  He  had  been  panting  for  a  great 
opportunity,  and  now  the  great  opportunity  was  come.** 

The  narrative  of  this  mission  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
amusing  portions  of  the  book.  The  character  of  the  old  fox, 
Bunjeet,  stands  out  admirably,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  watch 
ihe^boy  political'"  wielding  his  maiden  weapon  of  mplomacy 
against  so  craAy  and  experienced  a  hand  as  that  of  the  one-eyed 
Maharajah. 

Metcalfe  was  received  at  the  Sikh  court  with  every  demon- 
stration of  friendship  and  cordiality ;  but  "  it  is  better  not  to  put 
any  confidence  in  princes,"  and  this  he  found  to  his  cost,  when, 
some  few  days  after  his  arrival,  an  extraordinaiy  letter  was  pat 
into  his  hand,  which  was  outwardly  courteous  and  complimentary, 
but  its  uncourteous  and  uncomplimcntaTT  meaning  peeped  oat 
iirom  every,  sentence  of  it. 

"This  extraordinary  document,''  UTote  Metcalfe,  "gave  me 
notice  in  a  plain  manner  that  X  was  expected  to  take  my  leave  in 
three  or  four  days." 

But  Metcalfe  was  not  to  be  foiled  in  his  diplomatic  game  at  the 
outset.     He  returned  a  courteous  answer  to  the  ^Maharajah's  com- 
munication, and  appointed  the  following  day  for   an  interview. 
This  called  forth  a  more  cordial  reply  from  Rnnjeet ;  and  on  the 
IDlli  of  September,  the  meeting  took'place.    It  comes  not  within 
our  province  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  negotiations,  and  con- 
sultations, and  discussions  which  ensued;  nor  to  trace  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  against  which  the  young  diplomatist  had  to  con- 
tend, foremost  among  which  were  the  caprice  and  suspicions  of 
the  Maharajah,  and  the  poisonous  instigations  of  sundry  of  his 
councillors.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  Metcalfe  in  due  course  opened 
out  the  objects  of  his  mission.     His  communications  were,  m  the 
first  instance,  favourably  received ;  but  through  that  remarkable 
loaning  towards  slippery  evasions  so  characteristic  of  Rnnjeet, 
joined  to  sundry  very  natnral  suspicions  regarding  the  real  designs 
of  the  British,  progress  was  not  the  order  of  the  oar.    "  The  mor- 
row came,  and  with  the  morrow  a  new  light  dawned  on  the  subject." 
And  BO  it  went  on,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  patience  of  Metcalfe 
was  well  nigh  exhausted. 

At  length  orders  arrived  from  Calcutta  intimating  the  Governor- 

GcncraVs  determination  to  cast  the  shield  of  British  protection 

iver  certain  lesser  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  countries  Iving  between 

bo  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  and  against  whose  liber^  Ranjeefs 
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aggrcssire  anns  were  at  that  monoeTit  directed.  "Tlie  anibt- 
liotis  Sikh  was  noir  called  upon  lo  arrest  his  career  of  coD- 
qocst,  and  surrender  the  p1acc<i  which  he  had  recently  nrcstcd 
from  these  pelty  chiefs."  Mctcali'o,  in  communicating  these  un- 
palatable tidings  to  the  Muliangnh,  a^tsuined  a.  lii^hcr  and  morn 
determined  tone;  representwl  to  him  that  his  conduct  ihroufihom 
tljeir  negotiations  had  not  been  such  as  the  representative  uf  the 
British  Oorcmmcnt  had  a  right  to  expect;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
scr\ip1ed  not  to  reiterate  those  cxprcsaions  of  friendship  and  good- 
will which  had  distinguished  his  earlier  coinmunicationg.  Ho  left 
the  door  Kiill  open ;  hut  nhowed  that  he  was  resolved  to  shut  it,  in 
the  event  of  further  trifling  on  llic  part  of  Rnnjcet. 

Still,  little  was  to  be  extracted  from  the  sly  old  man  but  shuflling 
excuses  and  irritalin);  evasions.  Metcalfe's  forbearance  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  t  diplomfttist  to  "bear  all 
things,'*  and  never  to  be  in  a  passion ;  and  Chaiics  Metcalfe 
played  his  part  well.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  eventual  success 
which  crowned  bin  diplomatic  labours.  "  All  that  the  Brilish  Go- 
vernment dcman<Ied,  wqk  douu  by  the  Sikh  rulers;  Fureed-Kotc 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  right  oivners  on  the  •2od  April, 
1800 ;"  and  ou  the  25lh  a  treaty  of  "  general  amity"  and  friendship 
wa8  concluded  between  Mr.  Metcalfe  (on  the  part  of  the  liritish 
Government)  and  the  Maharajah  Knnjcct  Hingh.  The  business 
of  the  mission  was  now  fully  accomplished. 

.\fier  revisiting  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  we  find  Metcalfr  appointed 
Deputy  Secretary  to  Lord  Minto,on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship** 
Tieit  to  Madras.  This  visit,  as  every  one  will  leiuuniber,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Governor- General,  n-ith  tJic  view  of  quelling, 
by  his  personal  presence,  the  disorders  which  wore  rife  in  that 
Presidency  at  the  time. 

Ou  Mr.  Stttoo's  succeeding  to  a  seat  in  tlie  Supreme  Council, 
Mt'icnirc  wait  permanently  conftrmcd  in  Uie  appoinUnent  of  Resi- 
dent of  Delhi. 

The  delicate  position  in  which  the  Itesidcnt  stood — the  diffi- 
culty of  steering  a  right  mcdtuin  between  laxnew*  of  authority 
and  vexatious  interference— rendered  Metcalfe's  j>erpleiitiea  great. 
He  R.1W  evils  which  he  panted  to  r<?mfdy  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
felt  himself  on  occasions,  as  it  were,  held  back,  and  powerless  to 
act.  "  It  was  his  policy,"  writes  the  biographer,  **  whilst  exer- 
cising firm  control  in  aJI  matters  of  csseuilal  tmportauce,  to 
abstain  from  meddling  with  petty  delaik  connected  with  thu  inte- 
rior arrangements  of  the  palace-  But  nottiing  was  more  difficult 
than  this.  He  could  not  turn  a  do-af  ear  to  the  reports  of  robbery 
and  irnrdcT  which  came  to  him  from  them;  and  yet  he  could  not 
deal  with  offences  bo  commiitcd  as  he  would  with  crimes  tnoro 
iranu'diatcly  under  his  juriiwliction,  committed  in  the  open  city. 
Even  the  truth  struggled  out  but  dimly  from  the  murky  recesses  of 
the  palace.  Sometimes  little  things  wore  magnified  and  mystified 
into  gigantic  shadows,  which  dissolved  at  the  touch  of  judicial 
inquiry.  At  others,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  ihBX.\fcvt^<iT»i"'iS\>A*;'H 
Were  altogether  obscured  and  lost  amotig  iVc  swTaTtvvn,^^\'^'^wa.'Co» 
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of  that  great  building.  All  lliese  thing!  neatly  disquieted  MeColfe; 
for  Uiu  e\i\  was  a  tremendons  one,  and  diHicuU  to  reach." 

Mctcalfi^  qnittcd  Delhi  towards  the  latter  end  of  ihe  year  1818, 
for  the  purpose  of  tatiug  upon  himself  the  duties  of  prii'ate  sca^ 
tary  u>  Government,  which  appointment  was  tondcred  to  him  br 
Lord  IlastiiiKS.  The  political  secrctaiTsIiip  being  also,  abonl  tin 
time,  vacated  by  its  incumbent,  Metcalfe  was  requested  to  undef' 
take  the  conjoint  offices.  "  The  flattering  offer  was  not  refused.' 
But  it  does  not  appear  that,  after  a  time,  he  particitlaHr  retikbed 
his  change  of  position,  however  enviable  it  might  outwardly  ap. 
pear.  We  believe  Mr.  Kaju  has  hit  the  real  cause  of  Lis  beni's 
discontent,  when  he  observes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that  "  Met- 
calfe  was  too  near  to  Government  Hou*e,  or  perhaps  ho  was  not 
near  enough.  Fie  had  a  natural  taste  for  kingbhip.  It  pleased 
him  best  to  be  his  own  master.  He  had  for  many  years  been  ha- 
bituated to  incU'iK-ndent  command.  At  Delhi,  he  na<l  been  lord 
paramount,  without  a  rival.  At  Calcutta,  he  was  one  of  many— a 
raiuistcr  among  ministers.  It  is  not  strange,  tliert^fore,  that  h« 
should  hare  fouud  his  new  eitaatiou  irksome  to  him.*'— VoL  i. 
p.  482. 

So  he  very  readily  listened  to  tlic  cbarmings  of  John  Malcolm, 
vhich  pointed  to  tlio  advisability  of  his  suffering  himself  to  be 
tninsfiirred  to  tlie  anpoiniraent  of  "  lJeutenaiit-<iovpnmr  of  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  luclia,"  in  the  event  ofMnlcolm's  "combination 
theory"  being  carried  int<i  practice.  "The  idea  fired  Metcalfo's 
ambition.**  But  it  was  destined  that  to  another  sphere  his  atien- 
tion  ivas  to  be  directed.  The  Kesident  at  Hyderabad  was  about 
to  resign.  And  where  n'as  a  more  fitting  succettst>r  to  be  found 
than  the  able  and  liigh-minded  tjuondavi  Il*^»iidcnt  of  Delhi  ? 

.\ccordingly,  in  November,  1820,  Mtlcalfe  quiUcd  Calcutta,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  Hyderabad  appoiutment. 
These  were  in  eveiy  respect  most  iroponaui;  and  he  lnul  not  been 
long  at  the  Residency  before  he  became  alive  to  the  difTicidtiefi  and 
embarrassments  by  which  he  was  ntrrouuded.  The  territory  uf 
the  Dcccan  was  unsettled  —  the  people  lawless — the  iniemal 
disorders  which  rent  the  country  deep-rooted  and  diKlnicttng. 
The  N'i/am  himself,  weak  and  indolent,  sunk  in  supineness  and 
luxury,  W.-1S  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  powerful  mini.vtcrs 
and  unprincipled  men.  Metcalfe's  endeavours  were  primarily 
djrccted  to  the  cask  of  settling  the  country  and  placing  it  under 
a  system  of  efficient  European  control ;  and  no  sooner  had  be 
succeeded  in  arranging  these  matters  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing,  than  he  tmldly  .iddri'sscd  himself  to  the  still  luurc  difficalt 
task  of  extricating  the  Nizam  from  the  notnork  of  intrigue  which 
enveloped  him,  and  putting  a  stop  to  a  system  of  plunder  which 
threatened  unavoidable  ruin  to  the  State.  "  It  sermed  to  him," 
indeed,  "that  the  country  was  lying  prostrate  and  helpless  at  iho 
feet  of  the  English  monev-leuders.  The  influence  which  WilHam 
Palmer  and  Company  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  was  aU-puwur- 
ful."  The  hou.so  (a  member  of  which,  Sir  William  Hinnhold,  was 
K^rded  in  the  Ugbt  ot  &.  protege  o(  U\e  Uoveniur*Gutiet^  him- 
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Fclf),"was  arnied  with  the  double  authorily  of  the  British  and 
Mogul  Cloveniraonts  ;  and  nolliinfc  could  wiihstand  il.  Iw  power 
was  at  its  climax  wfa'en  t}ie  nnw  Resident  appeared  on  the  (M:ene; 
and  its  members  were  making  rapid  strides  towards  ilic  enuro  pus- 
session  of  the  revcnued  of  the  countrj'." 

We  cannot  enter  miuutelv  into  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
unwholesome  condition  of  tilings — an  investigation  \vliich  will 
be  found  both  intLM'Csting  and  instructive;  and  no  one  can 
study  it  without  }*ieldiug  u  tribute  of  admiration  to  tlm  unswerv- 
in'^  iinmiL'ss,  and  at  thu  same  time  considerate  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Resident  lliroughout. 

Notwithstanding  the  ditliculties  that  beset  the  early  part  of  his 
administration,  it  was  not  until  182A  that  iMetcalfu  tinolly  f)uitted 
the  Dcccan,  and  then  ho  did  so  with  regret.  He  bad  gathered 
around  him  at  the  Residency  a  little  baud  of  frieuds,  in  whusu 
society  he  look  delight.  He  felt  himself  in  a  position  of  eminent 
usefulness,  the  country  was  improving  under  bis  rule,  and  be  was 
iiecoming  erery  day  mure  attached  to  tbo  duties  of  bis  station. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  something  approaching  to  real  sorrow,  that 
he  saw  another  and  a  different  sphere  of  duty  opening  before  htro, 
and  acceded  to  the  request  of  Lord  Amherst  that  be  should  pro- 
ceed to  Delhi,  and  again  assume  tbo  important  ofijce  of  Resident 
there. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  occupied  his  atteutioa  on  bis 
arnval  was  tlie  siato  of  our  relations  witli  Hhurlpoi'e.  Dooijun 
S.inl  having  usurpingly  possessed  biiii<ii.-lf  of  tlio  Ilaj.in  defiance 
of  iho  rights  of  the  acknowledge<l  heir,  Bulwunt  Singh,  it  appeared 
to  Metcalfe  ilint  war,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  latter,  was 
not  only  uuaToidAble,  but  in  .some  respects  actually  to  be  desired. 
*'  Tho  capture  of  Uhurtporc,"  he  observeil,  iu  a  Minute  written  on 
tho  subject,  "  if  eifectcd  in  a  glorious  manner,  would  do  us  morn 
honour  ihrongbout  India,  by  a  removal  of  the  hitherto  unfaded 
iuiprtssion  caused  by  our  former  failure,  than  any  other  event  that 
can  be  conceived." 

In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  a  Resolution  was  passed  by 
Govemmeut,  on  the  lOlh  September,  18'2o,  delegating  to  the  Resi- 
dent authority  to  undertake  such  measures  as  might  by  him  be 
judged  necessary,  with  tho.  view  of  maintaining  the  succession  of 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  Raj  of  lihnrtpore,  whether  by  force  or 
otherwise. 

So  Metcalfe  issued  a  Proclamation,  declaring  that  the  British 
Goverument  had  determined  to  support  the  chums  of  the  infant 
Prince,  lltdwunt  Singh;  and  preparations  were  sot  on  foot  for  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  of  ijhurtporc.  "  lis  reduction,  indeed, 
had  long  been  conudered  by  Metcalfe  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  traiiquilHty  of  Upper  India.  Kor  moro  than  iwcniy  years  it 
bad  seemed  to  snort  di-tiancc  at  the  victorious  Feringhces. 

'*  Protextji  for  a  buslile  movement  against  its  possessors  had  not 
been  wanting  bcforo ;  but  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  abstain 
from  an  cflTort  which  required  a  vast  expenditure  both  of  men  and 
money  to  socutu  its  success. 
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'*'  UliU  very  forbearance  had  increawd  llie^«jt/j^  of  tho  impR|- 
nability  of  the  fortrtM>s,  and  the  presumption  of  its  ownen.  Tb> 
vaDs  of  the  pfllace  wcru  s»id  tu  have  b<-cQ  covered  ovi^r  uilli  rtul* 
caricature*,  illustratire  of  tlic  ignominious  defeat  of  the  Britikh 
aniiies.  So  long  as  the  place  was  held  by  men  trbo  disregKnlad 
our  friendship,  and  n'cre  careless  of  our  enmity,  it  seemed  to 
tawit  Its  with  our  past  failures,  and  to  be  a  mllying-poinl  for  aU 
the  prci^iiinpitiDus  hope&,  tlie  disappointed  ambition,  the  ruik^ug 
^scontcnt,  llmt  might  still  be  feattriiig  in  Upper  India.  The  hi*. 
toKcal  events  of  this  siege  may  not  improbably  be  fresh  ia  Lbe 
recollection  of  our  readers.*  On  the  muniiug  uf  the  Idih  of 
January,  three  mines  were  exploded.  Our  Gtorming  coIuibss. 
under  NichoUs  and  Ke}'nen,  tlicn  advanced.  Kight  lliousaud  of 
the  enemy  wero  ^lain ;  and  llie  British  ensign,  waving  aver  tbt 
far-famed  citadel  of  Bhurtpore,  Kcaiicred  tiie  tmditious  of  ceO' 
turics  to  the  winds,  and  declared  that  nuttiiuR  wa»  beyond  tte 
power  of  the  military  genius  of  the  Fehnglieos." — P.  150,  toL  u. 
A  scat  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  being  vacated  in  JS27, 
it  was  tendered  to  Metcalfe ;  an<l,  before  the  close  of  that  year,  he 
founil  himself  again  at  Uie  Presidency,  and  took  uiiun  him  the 
honours  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  appointtnoot. 

According  to  iho  biographer,  Metcallc's  choice  was  "tho  lii* 
of  the  g.illry-slave,  all  coniprifivd  in  wiie  word — work."  Wc  bad 
always  pictured  him  to  ourselves,  and  doubtless  our  reaiWts 
had  done  the  same,  as  au  easy- tempered,  nothing- caring,  plea- 
sant-going man,  on  whose  shoulders  oflicial  cares  fell  lightly — 
who  gave  dinners,  won  popularity,  and  enjoyed  life — ratbvt  tSian 
as  a  laborious  galley-slave  ;  but  as  Mr.  Kaye,  in  whose  correctncK, 
both  as  an  historiiLu  and  a  biognipher,  we  hare  unbounded  coafi- 
dencc,  assures  us  of  the  fact,  wc  are  bound  (u  give  implicit 
credence  to  it,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labour,  witli 
Charles  Metcalfe,  was  powerless  alike  lo  quench  his  humour,  or 
emaciate  his  frame.  It  will  surprise  some  of  those  who  faaffl 
tasted  of  his  hospitality  iu  the  City  of  1^1laces,  and  who  hato 
watched  him  (to  all  outward  appearance  in  his  element)  doing  the 
courteous  host,  and  the  gracious  l^iif-icit^,  with  apparent  pleasure 
and  gueto,  tu  tuni  to  some  of  his  letters,  and,  iu  drawing  aade  the 
curtain,  see  how  diht^stcful  to  him  wero  the  gaieties  into  which  1>« 
enteredl,  and  how  he  panted  after  that  seclusion  which  it  was  wvU 
nigh  impossible  for  him,  in  his  i'.xaltcd  position,  to  obtain.  Hu 
grumbles  considerably  in  these  letters,  and  declares  thai  he  i» 
"becoming  every  day  more  and  more  sour  and  morose  and  di&M- 
Uafied."  Wo  can  scarcely  fancy  tliat  it  is  the  ufl'able,  the  bents- 
nanl,  the  good-hrartcd  Charles  Metcalfe  who  is  thus  pictured. 
But  here  again  we  are  bound  to  believe  his  own  testimony  ;  and 
when  wc  take  into  considoration  tho  length  of  bis  exile,  and  bis 
yearnings  aflcr  home,  wc  shall  allow  tliat  tlio  slightest  possible 
spice  of  weariness  and  discontent  may  he  pardoned,  evea  in  the 

*  It  [i  rcmarksbb  tbat,  Id  tlw  coorw  of  this  sic^,  Mf  tcolfe  iMrrewljr  aMiped 
dcoth  hj  ilto  liurating  uf  a  mino.  lbs  fa»  ucnmi  coastsail;  llmwiiig  litn  In 
the  way  of  military  adveaturf. 
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most  amiable  of  men.  He  was  still  a  bachelor  ;  and  there  was 
not  for  hin,  at  the  cIoro  uf  a  hard  day  of  mental  toil,  tho  smiling 
greeting  of  a  beloved  partner  U*  cheer  his  lonelinefs,  and  chase 
away  his  cares.  VVhiloatIIydonibad,hohad  becnbereared  ofhiR 
brother  Thcophilus»  for  whom  lio  apjiears  to  haro  entertained, 
later  in  life,  a  cordial  brotherly  loi'e.  It  was  many  years  since  he 
had  boon  called  upoa  to  bear  that  great,  that  crushing  aflliclion, 
the  loss  of  ptrenls ;  but  even  nov,  oiler  so  long  an  interval, 
memory  doubtless  could  not  recall  the  past,  nor  hope  build  risions 
of  joy  for  the  future,  without  bis  heart  siukeniug  at  the  thought  of 
iho  vacant  chairs  he  should  find,  if  he  ci'cr  revisitud  his  dei^ertt>d 
home.  Ue  6tood  alone  in  Kis  exile.  No  mai'vcl,  then,  that  a  man 
ovt-rflowiog  with  the  l^indUcst  iuipulscs  of  human  ualuru,  nhould 
occasionally  yield  to  a  dtitpouaency,  which  he  shrnnk  from 
revealing  to  those  around  him-  To  his  piirale  correspondents  be 
might  open  bis  hoari ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  dn  so. 

And  now,  in  1837,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  sufliciently 
manifested  his  devotion  to  thu  service,  and  that  it  was  timu  to 
renigu.  His  feelings  had  been  wimiidod  by  ihe  fancied  disgrace 
into  which  he  imagined  he  had  been  involved  with  the  Court.  In 
August,  1830,  he  had  pcuutd  a  letter  to  thu  Secretar)-,  Mr.  MuU 
vUl,  seeking  to  bo  iufurmod  as  to  whether  the  rumours  currunt 
respecting  his  having  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  his  honour- 
able maittent,  bad  any  just  foundations;  and  indicating  his  inten- 
tion, in  such  caso,  of  n^Kignin;^  tho  service.  Long  hu  vraitud  in 
vain  for  a  reply;  and  when  at  lengtli,  in  the  following  year,  a 
few  curt,  funual,  unsatisfying,  official  lines  were  placed  iu  his 
hand,  and  ho  found  tliat  this  was  all  ilie  answer  he  bad  to 
expect  from  tho  Court,  his  fears  regarding  their  adverse  senri- 
meuts  wvro  cuufirmed,  and  he  ntsohed  to  turu  his  face  in  good 
earnest  towards  old  En;;land. 

And  so  he  Bont  in  his  resignation,  and  on  tho  news  of  his  ap- 
proaching de^mrturc  spreading,  addresses  were  presented,  and 
enturtainmonts  wero  set  on  foot,  by  thu  inhabitants  of  Agra  and 
Calcutta,  to  do  him  honour.  Tlicro  van  a  '*  Tree  Press  dinner," 
and  a  "Town-hall  ball,"  aud  fiuvwell  letters  poured  in  upon  him 
from  the  native  princes  of  India,  frotu  the  Delhi  royal  fuuiily,  the 
IL-ijah  of  lihurtporc,  and  Ilunjcct  Singh.  It  was,  indeed,  amidst 
universal  regrets  tliat,  on  ilio  l^ih  of  Februaiy,  lb38,  he  departed 
iVom  the  scene  of  bis  old  labours,  and  quitted  Uie  ahures  of  India 
never  to  relum. 

But  his  public  career  was  not  closed.  IJ<^  bad  a  course  of 
diQieult  service  befuro  bim  in  the  West.  Ho  had  not  bueu  long 
in  I^ngland  before  a  mcssago  was  transmitted  to  him  from  Ix>ra 
Noruianby,  Secretan'  of  State  for  tlio  Colouies,  intiuiatiug  that 
"  Hur  Majesty's  Ministers  would  bo  well  pleased  by  his  acceptaneo 
of  tbe  government  of  Jamaica.  Metcalfe,  upon  this,  hesitated  not 
to  place  bis  services  at  thu  tbsposal  of  the  uiiulhtcr,  aud  so,  towards  j 
tho  end  of  Augustfl830,he  found  bimsulf  on  board  the  "Curayao,*^ 
on  bis  way  to  Jamaica.  On  the  2(>tli  of  Scntombcr,  ho  asaumejll 
charge  of  the  goTommeat,  aud  eutcmd  ttpmxu*  '4Amw>*  ^ia!&»Ra. 
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Jamaica  wan,  at  that  time,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  rent 
and  (listriicmd  by  sociul  convulsions^  not  ea^ly  susceptible  of 
remedy. 

In  cuuseqoence  of  tlie  Act  of  38^,  there  was.  on  the  one  hud, 
the  emunci|iat«(l  lahourer,  Rlorjing  in  his  nowly -acquired  rigliis, 
refiuing  lo  work,  save  on  his  own  ficlf-prcscribed  terms,  onH  die- 
taliug  taws,  us  it  were,  to  his  t/uontiam  master.  On  the  other,  ith 
the  enrajjod  proprieinr,  with  enUtiaUon  suspended  before  hia  ejrm, 
pOTTcrlcss  to  compel  work,  but  struggling  to  maintain  a  hold  npon 
the  negro  populatiou  hy  a  system  of  arbitrani'  valuation  of  the 
lands  on  which  t}iey  were  located.  A  sore  strife  was  engendered, 
and,  terrible  to  relate,  the  ministers  of  religion,*  those  whose  voca- 
tion  it  was  to  pour  oil  on  the  waters,  and  allay  contentious,  wen 
found  to  usv  their  influence  only  in  exciting  discord  oiresb,  and 
fomenting  strife. 

Metcalfe's  earnest  energies  were  addressed  lo  the  task  vt  infus- 
ing a  belter  spirit  among  all  classes,  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
colony.  It  was  his  aim,  steadily  pursued  throughout  his  sdnimis- 
traLion,  **  lo  remo\-e  all  !>ources  of  irritation,"  "  to  keep  as  lar  as 
»'us  pos.sible  iu  the  back^ounil  the  old  bones  of  contention,"  ntid 
"to  inculcate  charity  and  hamiony"'  among  every  clx-^s  of  the  io- 
hahitauls  of  the  island.  And  his  labours  were  not  unre^rardcd  by 
the  event.  The  hostility  with  which  the  Assembly  were  wont  to 
regard  the  representative  of  Imperial  Government,  gradually  as- 
sumed a  milder  form.  Even  the  least  friendly  of  il2  members 
melted  before  the  affability  and  kindness  of  the  man — and  in  c?cry 
divi»ion  of  the  Stat*,  Metcalfe  joyfully  marked  a  visible  pro^^ 
towards  a  better  and  hajmier  and  uinru  liarmonious  state  of  thtn^  __ 
He  remained  long  enough  lo  sec  the  good  work  that  he  hadhegtm 
veil  nigh  completed ;  and  when  he  bade  adieu  (in  1^43)  to  ibe 
islaud  and  its  inhabitants,  he  carrivd  with  him  the  prayers  ODd 
blessings  of  all  those  who  had  prospered  beneath  his  mild  and 
benoAccnt  sway.  His  health  was  at  this  time  a  source  of  deep 
inquietude  to  his  friends,  lie  had  for  luiig  been  suflering  Iron  a 
canccrons  affection  of  the  face,  which  threatened  fatal  eooae- 
quenccs  ;  the  disease  had  latterly  been  making  rapid  strides  j  and 
now,  on  his  arrival  in  Knglaud,  the  first  thing  lie  had  to  do  was  to 
summon  Brodic  and  other  eminent  practitioners,  lo  hold  a  medical 
consultation  on  his  case.  Circat  weru  the  sufferings  which  this 
nfilictt'd,  but  high-minded,  man  was  called  u|>un  to  endure.  Ttiey 
brought  into  play  an  amount  of  heroic  fortitude  which  we  cannot 
look  upon  without  aduiiratioo. 

Severe  as  were  the  remedies  applied  to  the  disease,  no  marked 
improvement  was  perceptible;  and  his  best  friends  apprchcnd<*d 
that  a  slow  and  painful  passage  to  the  grave  was  all  thai  the  future 
held  out  to  him.  But  not  all  his  bodily  pan^^  eouhl  quen< ' 
spirit,  nor  render  him  oblivions  of  the  claims  of  lii»i  coiintrj*.  J 
ui  18-13,  hu  was  in  coiimiuuieatiou  willi  i^ord  Stanley,  respecting 
his  acceptance  of  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Canada ;  and  in- 
valid as  be  was,  the  Downing-strcct  summons  found  him  willing 
*  The  'B«^U«l  M\^uaKnn  u.  ItanuKA. 
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and  preparifd  to  exchange  the  loDged-for  retirement  of  a  country 
life,  with  family  and  fiic iids  around  him,  for  the  inquiclndcs  and 
pciplexitici  of  an  entangtt-d  Colonial  GovcrDment. 

No  sooner  had  he  nrrired  ai  ihe  seal  of  government  than  he 
became  8eD!^ihle  that  his  was  no  couch  of  ro&e«,  and  that  trifling 
indeed  were  the  didlciiliies  with  uhich  he  had  had  tu  contend  ia 
Jamaica,  compared  with  those  which  now  stared  liini  in  the  face. 

Faction  here  stood  before  him  in  likeness  of  a  moustroiia  giant, 
orerwhclming  the  gowmineut,  blinding  the  people,  and  stalking 
abunt  on  orcry  tiide,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  order  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  peace.  There  was  a  nominal  legislature,  embracing 
three  cuustituent  part8 — the  goverumeut,  the  legislative  council 
(nominated  by  the  Crown),  and  the  rcprcsentalivoassuinhly  (elected 
by  the  people).  But,  added  to  this,  tlicre  was  an  cxccutiic  council, 
holding  oflice  v  irtually  by  the  sufferance  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  though  nomitially  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  execu- 
tive council  was  composed  of  members  of  both  bouses,  principally 
of  the  lower  house,  to  which  they  declared  themselves  dircctlj  re- 
aponsiblc.  "  This,  in  fact,"  observes  Mr.  Kaye,  **  was  that  respon- 
abfe goremmeat  of  which  subsequently  so  much  was  heard  in  alt 
discussions  on  Canadian  affairs.  The  responsibility  was  the 
resjioTisibilit)*  of  the  executive  council  to  a  majority  in  tho  House 
of  As.<icmbly.  They  professed  to  govern  the  province  through 
that  majority.  They  represented,  indeed,  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  and  therefore  governed  through  and  for  the  commu- 
nity. So  far  this  theory  of  responsible  government  was  snfficienlly 
sound;  but,  when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  there  wero 
some  obtrusive  difficulries  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application. 
And,  among  tlio  most  difficult  questions  which  suggested  them- 
selves  was  this, '  What,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  was  to  be- 
come of  the  Oovcmor-Goncral?'" 

It  would,  in  truth,  have  reduced  him  to  an  absolute  nonentity; 
and  Metcalfe  was  resolved  to  maintain  inviolatu  tho  delegated 
authority  of  the  Croivn,  aud  to  offer  a  stedfast  resistance  to  the 
encroachment*  of  democratic  councillora. 

Aud  nothing  could  shake  Metcalfe's  resolution;  moreover} 
there  was  much  in  the  appeanuice  of  things  to  justify  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hopefulness  in  llid  high-minded  Govenior.  **  niere 
was  a  fund  of  loyalty  and  good  sense  in  alt  ]>arts  of  the  province, 
not  easily  to  be  exhausted,"  says  Mr.  Kayc.  "In  the  meanwhile," 
wrote  Metcalfe,  at  the  end  of  Fcbmary,  "  the  affairs  of  the  govcra- 
mcnt  proceed  as  regularly  and  efficaciously  as  if  the  council  were 
complete.  'l*hG  country  is  tranquil.  Husiness  is  active.  The 
people  are  prospering;  and  there  is  little  political  agitation; 
although  some  of  tho  members  and  partisans  of  the  late  council 
endeavour  to  excito  it." 

But  there  was  a  new  council  to  be  formed,  and  here  difficulties 
lay  tliick  on  his  path.  Never  despairing,  however,  he  strnggled  on 
manfully  with  his  "recruiting^*  labour,  and  at  length,  on  the  S7th 
of  August,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  report  "to 
tho  Colonial  Office  that  ho  expected  in  aliiw  ^-^^  \»  axcaci.'asxcxk 
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the  completion  of  the  executive  eoomdl  of  tho  proTinco.  Hii 
peneTenDg  elTbrts  were  about,  at  lost,  to  be  croirned  with  micom.' 
A  new  parliamcat  iras  tlion  auinmoTiuil ;  and,  aliar  a  period  of 
extreme  excitcmeut,  the  elections  tcnuinfUed  in  favour  of  goveni- 
ment)  by  a  triuniphoiu  majority. 

And  tion-  ne  approach  the  timo  when  Metcalfe  was  caHed 
upon  ta  receive  the  bououn  of  the  peerage  from  hi6  sovereign. 
Well  and  fairly  had  bis  long  services  earned  for  faint  the  dibtioc- 
tion,  and  universal  was  the  approbadon  with  which  tbia  itep  oa 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  hailed.  His  be«ltb,  loi)| 
since  impaired,  was  now  fast  siiccunibing  before  the  ravages  of  tbo 
fatal  malady  which  was  eating  away  bis  life,  and  rest  and  i«Cir»' 
niuDt  were  becoming  every  hour  more  ueedrul  to  the  invalid 
statesman.  But  still  he  struggled  on.  lie  was  readjr  and  willing 
to  cling  to  his  dtitiea  to  the  kst,  nay»even  to  die  ai  hia  po«L  But 
as  time  wore  on»  the  progreas  of  the  disease  tbreatenea  to  rendu 
it  pfayncally  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his 
offica  with  efficiency,  and  Metcalfe  felt  at  Icuglh  that  yo  kf  mutt. 
So  be  wrote  to  Lord  Staulev,  and  that  noblemau^  in  tho  kindcsE 
and  most  gratifying  terms  of*  condolence  and  regret,  in  Uic  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  accepted  his  reaignation.  He  enibarked  ht 
England,  and,  on  the  Ittth  of  Peceuiber,  1845,  again  touched 
Kngliah  soil.  Too  aurely  was  it  apparent  that  he  was  hunying  to 
the  grave.  "  Death  had  by  this  time  become  to  him  mePfly  a 
que&liun  of  time."    But  his  heroic  constancy  never  forsook  hiu. 

Ue  retired  to  Malshanger  to  die!''     There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly touching  in  the  con  temptation  of  this  portion  of  the 
portrait.     Wu  view  an  ambitions  man,  who  haa  sirugglod  up  to 
fhe  eminence  for  which  his  8oul  panted,  stricken  down,  ja»t  as  he 
JBsrs  the  goal — stricken  to  Uie  dust  by  a  Ueaveu-scnt  afSictiou, 
and  meekly-  bowing  before  tho  rod.     His  cup  of  proapeiUj  was 
well  uigh  lull,  but  therein  was  mixed  i^Ntr  drt^  ivhich  aim  gall 
and  hiLtemcss  through  the  wliole.     The  honoured  peer  of  England. 
with  the  coronet  at  bis  feet,  and  honours  crowding  round  him,  was 
a  man  nitli  whom  the  meanest  ploughman,  perchance,  would  have 
shrunk  from  exchanging  lots !     One  thorn  iu  the  cade,  one  dark 
shadow  across  tlie  picture,  and  all  be&ides  was  worthleu.     Lite 
became  a  burden,  death  a  boon.    "  It  has  bceo  said,"  says  hi* 
biographer,  "  that  half  the  sorrows  of  life  are  included  in  the 
little  words  'too  hie*     It  would  be  easy,  looking  only  at  the 
outside  of  things,  to  make  special  application  of  this  pregnant 
truth — easy  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes*  and  to 
show  that  Metcalfe  bad  clutched  a  bauble  which  ha  had  yearned 
for  all  his  life,  when  he  was  past  the  )>ower  of  citjonog  its  po»> 
ttessiou.     But  ihcy  who  have  read  aright   the  character  of  the 
man,"  continues  Mr.  Knye,  *'  will  make  no  such  application  of 
tho  aphorism.      If  Mciealfe  had   died   lliat  night,  the  booours 
cuuferred  upon  him  by  the  Crown  would  not  have  come  too  late. 
They  would  not  havo  como  loo  late  to  convince  him— not  that  ho  bad 
done  his  duty,  for  on  that  subject  the  testimony  of  liiit  ce 

waa  most  conclusive — but  that  what  hu  had  donu  wu  ..,  ,       ,  ..cd 
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hy  the  Stftie  wliicli  ho  had  ro  fiiUhfiilly  scrfed.  They  would  not 
havu  como  too  late  to  a«!>urc  liitu  that)  sooner  or  later,  even  in  tins 
world,  Buch  huiiuKty  uf  purpose,  suck  rectitude  of  couilucl,  kucU 
fidelily  to  the  throne,  such  lore  for  the  people,  8nch  Abnegation  of 
self,  as  bnd  distinguished  his  career  of  puliliu  service,  will  wcure 
llieir  reward.  U  would  not  havo  come  too  late  to  encourage  otliersj 
and  to  bo  a  leexon  to  the  world."  But  it  camo  too  late  for  every 
purpose  of  personal  enjo^vment  to  the  toil-vvuni  Ktalesmao  himself. 
It  cuniti  too  late  to  launch  him  into  tliut  career  of  political  diiitiuc- 
tioD  at  home,  to  which  his  eager  hopes  had,  from  earliest  youth, 
been  constantly  directed.  It  came  too  )at«  to  allow  of  hiii  relish' 
ing  titat  wishetVfor  ruposo  in  )m  native  land,  wliich  hu  had  gazed 
upon  in  the  distance  iit  lilicnciis  of  a  IcnRlhcucd  spell  uf  happiness, 
but  the  reality  uf  which  was  found  to  be  but  a  leugihcnud  period 
of  probation  and  martyrdom.  tlonourA  could  not  abate  one  jot 
from  his  severe  weight  uf  bodily  sufluriug;  they  could  not 
strcngthea  or  recruit  his  exhausted  frame;  tliey  were  powerless  to 
sootho  one  pang  bom  of  a  cureless  malady.  They  could  not 
calm  the  torments  of  the  sick  ixwm,  nor  illumine  (he  dark  passage 
to  the  grave.  There  they  tiluod — "  vanity  ofTauitiuB" — witliiu  hid 
reach,  but  he  scarco  able  to  clutch  them.  .\nd,  in  spite  of  what 
the  biographer  says,  it  ap)>c>ars  to  us  tliat  this  is  the  most  striking 
moral  which  tliis  book  can  bu  called  upon  tu  convey.  It  is  not  the 
lesson  with  which  ha  closes  tho  volume,  *'  that  the  highest  diittiuc- 
tion  may  be  gainetl  without  the  aid  of  party;  without  the  aid  of 
personal  influcnci!;  without  resort  to  any  unworthy  racana  of 
adtancemcnt;  without  the  least  comjironiiso  of  indepun<tence; 
without  even  tlie  pusst'ssiou  of  brilliant  talents,  or  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  strikiuK  acta ;  but  simply  by  a  life  of  unostentatious 
service  to  the  Btatc."  This  vt  not  the  lesson  tliat  wc  require;  of 
all  this  we  may  easily  furnish  Imudreds  of  other  instances  equally 
striking.  But  the  great  moral  which  falls  wiUi  irnisistiblo  force 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  he  lays  down  the  "  Life  of  Lord 
MeicaJfo,"  appears  to  us  to  bo  the  utter  vanity  of  all  human  distiuc- 
tiuuR;  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  man;  and  the  ]>erfect 
possibihty  of  our  being  the  recipient  of  every  good  which  niay  be 
supposed  to  minister  to  the  pride  and  dehght  of  mankind — rank, 
w«Uth,  honour,  and  a  crowd  of  glittering  baubles  besides ;  and  at 
(he  same  time  sinking  to  the  grave,  powerless  to  wring  from  them 
all  one  single  drupof  ci^oynient.  And  the  mind  naturally  reverts 
to  the  case  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who,  enveloped  in  a  halo 
of  glory,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  nn^trable  man  alirc  during  those 
darkly-clouded  years  which  saw  biin  bowed  to  die  earth  beneath 
the  pressure  ot  a  secret,  mysterious,  and  lleavon-sont  malady. 
The  arena  on  which  he  had  wou  his  laurels  turned  dark  and  hateful 
to  his  eyes.  The  verj'  mention  of  politics,  in  which  he  had  shone 
with  such  distinguished  lustre,  caused  him  to  tremble.  His  gloiy 
was  as  dost  and  ashes,  He  waa  powerless  to  wring  from  thence 
one  single  drop  of  enjoyment. 

lu  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe  we  behold  anything  hot  a  perfect 
character.    Early  in  life  tnay  be  traced  rapidly  duTelQ9ia%  ^]&i>as.- 


selves  tbo  germs  of  qualities,  which,  if  left  to  thoir  unrestnuael ' 
gKwrtbj  miglit  have  carried  wiib  them  a  powerful  intluencc  for  cri! 
raiJier  thun  for  good.    Kestless  ambition,  dcturuiined  resiyiaDce  te, 
IcgiiiiJiate  authoritj,  unyielding  self-reliance — these  are  tlio  qi 
lies  wliicli  8Uud  forth  in  bold  relief  from  the  page*  of  his  Coc 
uiou-placo  Uoolv.     Ungiiidcd    by  a  Eound  judgment    uud 
principle,  these  would  a&suredly  hare  produced  only  such  fr 
ore  to  bo  tracctl  in  the  career  of  every  liuoiau  beinn  who  ha* 
cised  a  baneful  infliienec  over  tlio  destinies  of  niaultind. 
Kuidcd,  restrained,  and  directed  in  the  right  way,  they  becaiDo 
him  the  essential  ground-work  of  his  future  fame. 

As  the  reader  proceeds  in  the  t^tndy  of  the  book,  lie  «riU  obsonv ' 
that  those  peculiarities  which  lie  at  fiit<>t  viewed  as  defoets,  molrf 
thrnis«.-lvcs  into  actual  virtues.     The  heady  dt-tL-ruiinatifin  o(  the . 
young  Etonian,  for  example,  FoJUsns  into  the  n%olutr  heroism  uf  I 
the  ripe  inan;   tlie  prepnsicrons  ambition  of  the  boy-  takes  the 
guise,  in  later  years,  of  devoted  patriotism  and  uuswerring  public 
xcal.     Il  were  hard,  indeed,  vo  accuse  the  utlUcted  aud  ttmcr-rsn 
stalr-'ininn,  slowly  gliding  iuto  the  grave,  of  anything  appraaduni; 
to  selfisli  anibitiuu ! 

iiis  character  wouiliously  brightens  as  we  near  tlie  t-nd.  On 
closing  the  tirst  volume,  it  may  be  that  wc  respect  the  ability  with 
which  he  turned  the  favours  of  Fortune  to  account,  the  iuiiustir 
with  which  ho  pursued  the  meteor  of  Fame  which  ever  glanced 
before  his  eyes,  aud  the  generosity  end  genera!  kindliness  which 
charai-tcriNed  him  ;  but  a  far  deeper  inlorest  invests  the  Uuer  por- 
tion uf  ihe  Memoirs?  It  is  there,  not  the  fortuuate  aspirer  to 
grealni^tis  who^e  career  nc  watch,  but  a  man  tried  in  the  lumacc 
nf  nllliction,  and  not  found  nauting.  It  is  willi  a  molancfaoly  in- 
terest th;it  wc  view  him  bearing  up  so  bravely  against  the  prcsune 
of  m  calamity  which  blasted  his  earthly  hopes;  and  which,  just  at 
he  had  rcachcil  tlie  pinnacle  to  which  he  had  long  aspired,  left  him 
ft  sutTeriug  iuvalid  in  his  "  darkened  chamber." 

l^rd  Meualfe  was  unquestionably  what  may  bo  lenned  "a 
fortunate  man."  Everytliiug  was  for  him ;  noUiing  against  him. 
From  the  time  of  his  launching  into  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Cotn- 

fiany's  Civil  Serricc,  at  the  age  of  fiAeeu,  his  pockets  fiUf>>d  with 
etters  of  introduction  to  t-nmc  of  the  HrsL  men  in  India,  leaving 
friends  in  ])Iace  and  power  behind,  and  greeting  friends  in  pUcc 
and  power  whither  he  was  going,  everythiog  was  iu  bis  favour. 
He  had  never  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  wind  or  tide.  Even 
when  dtity  compelled  him  to  present  a  bold  opposing  fmot  lo  the 
intrigues  of  unprincipled  men,  and  when  to  him  it  was  given  to 
expose  corruptiou,  and  to  excite  in  tlic  breasts  of  some,  distrust, 
of  otliers  actual  hatred — even  then  circumdlancos  worked  favour- 
ably for  him.  He  had  a  strong  phalanx  of  po^'crful  friends  to  up- 
hold him  ia  tlic  performance  of  his  duty;  and  that  which  at  one 
timtt  pnunijH-d  u>  cover  him  with  disgrace,  only,  as  the  result 
proved,  redounded  to  his  honour,  aud  added  lo  his  fanw. 

Oircuuuttonccs,  from  begiruiing  to  end,  worked  together  fa- 
vourably for  him ;  and  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  circuin* 
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Ktances.  Tie  had  sagacity  ciioiiph  to  help  himself,  while  olhcra 
were  helpiug  liiin ;  and  it  is  liltlc  matter  of  wirprise,  therefore, 
that  he  should  hare  prospered.  It  ift  not  even,-  man  who  has 
capacity  enough  to  lake  advantage  of  Fortune's  gifts.  Lord 
Metcalfe  had ;  aud  the  consequence  was  just  what  might  natu- 
rally hav«  imcn  expected.  He  attained  an  eminence,  to  M'hich, 
we  mav  venture  to  say,  his  own  unassisted  cBbrls  uevuc  would 
have  raised  hiui.  He  was  the  sagacious,  clear-hcadtid,  strong- 
minded,  hard-working  son  of  Fortune— not  the  carver  through 
adversjtj-  of  his  own  greatness. 

Later  in  life,  when  experience  had  tempered  the  hot  hlood  of 
youth,  and  his  uiiiuipaiwioued  judgment  had  free  scope,  we  find 
him  rather  more  ready  to  acknowledge  that  neceteity  i>  a  power- 
ful master,  llis  laicr'lctiers  aie  indicative  of  anything  but  a  rash 
indiffer^nco  to  constjquences,  and  a  recklew  carelessness  of  the 
balance  of  *'  incomt;  and  expenditure."  Then  aro  financial  diffi- 
culties not,  in  his  estimation,  matters  of  slight  account,  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  or  cast  to  llic  winds. 

But  he  was  not  ifien  ia  Lord  Lake's  camp,  surrounded  by 
ho?lB  of  interested  adventurers,  in  whose  eyes  war  was  but  an 
opportunity  for  plunder,  and  economical  retrenchments  actual 
ruin.  His  early  letters  naturally  look  the  colouriug  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  breathed- 

No  one, moreover,  who  follows  him  through  his  career,  can  miss 
tlic  fact,  that  it  was  liord  Metcalfe's  good  fortune  to  adopt  the 
popular  side  on  some  of  tliu  greatust  questions  of  his  time.  It 
may  chance  that  on  one  or  more  occasions,  tlits  may  not  have 
been  attended  with  consequences  favourable  to  his  advancement, 
but  it  cannot  bu  doubtad  that  it  more  irequcutly  Icndod  to  favour 
his  prospects  and  promo le  bis  rise. 

In  estimating  his  success,  too,  in  public  life,  we  must  not  forget 
to  lake  into  account  the  sometimes  unacknowledged,  but  ever 
silently  working  inHuencu  M'hich  attaches  to  such  polish  of  manner 
as  was  i>ossesscd  by  him.  This,  to  a  diplomatist,  is  an  invaluable, 
and  almost  irresistible  instrument  of  success;  and  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was,  indeed,  not 
only  perfect  as  a  courtier,  but  united  to  the  charm  of  urbanitv  of 
manner  such  open-hearted  franknei^s,  such  honest  aud  kindly  cor- 
diality,  that  few  weru  to  he  found  who  could  witlistand  the  in- 
6ucnco  of  his  genial  presence. 

There  is  one  accusation  against  Metcalfe,  whicli  has  lircn  fro- 
quontly  brouglit  Forward  by  those  inimical  to  his  fame,  and  which 
none  of  his  best  friends  have  ever  thought  it  worth  tlieir  while 
to  refute.     This  is  his  leaning  towanls  favouritism  in  the  di8po8.il 
of  the  loaves  and  fishca  in  his  gift,  and  in  the  use  he  made  of  thfl 
influence  to  which  his  high  station  and  character  entitled  him.| 
Mr.  Kayo  is  far  too  huuetft  and  iugeuuuus  a  biographer  to  pass 
tliis   over  in  silence.    "Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,"   he   a&vn   **wasj 
not  free  from  failings  and  weaknesses;  but  they  were  those  only] 
of  noble  minds  and  of  kindly  natures.    Hh  failings  *  leaned  tai 
TiTtuo's  side,'  and  there  was  a  certain  «vrCT\g,v\\  "vq  \\\*  ^tiBSKa*;' 
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It  WM  imputed  to  him  that  he  wu  *  open  to  Battery/  and  orcr 
•■gcr  to  serre  his  friends.    In  both  cases,  if  fad  erred,  his  al^- 

liooate  disporition  betrayed  him  into  the  error His  fiiend- 

afaip  was  of  a  character  that  coold  not  satisfy  itself,  txnless  it  cod- 

fcrred  substantial  benefits  npon  the  object  of  it. He  wai 

wont  to  say  that  if  he  promoted  yonng  and  comparatiTely  tintried 
men,  he  knew  their  qnalifications  for  office,  and  felt  more  confi- 
dence in  them  than  m  Btrangers  of  longer  experience  or  higher 
repute;  and  I  do  not  know  an  instance  in  winch  the  result  did 
not  jnstify  his  expectations." 

Ml  this  is  very  admirable,  bat  it  may  be  qnestioDed  idielber  it 
can  be  regarded  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  defence.  Ijord  Metcalfe^ 
may  hare  been  "the  filings  of  a  noble  mind  and  a  kindly 
nature,**  but  that  they  leere  filings,  calculated,  in  the  opinion  <h 
most  men,  to  impair  the  beauty  of  his  character  as  a  public  (be  it 
obserred  not  aa  a  private)  man,  cannot  be  doubted.  He  wts 
himself,  indeed,  foremost  in  acknowledging  an  unaffected  admin* 
tion  for  that  refined  and  delicate  sense  of  public  faonoar  wMeh 
shrunk  from  "  the  use  of  official  influence  in  obtaining  office*  for 
friends  and  family. —  Vide  p.  221,  rol.  ii. 

But  these  are  but  trifling  flaws  in  a  very  fine  whole.  There 
was  much  that  was  both  admirable  and  loveable  in  the  character  of 
this  distinguished  man  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  prepossessions 
of  the  reader  on  taking  up  the  book — howerer  his  indiridnal 
opinions  may  difier  from  those  which  Metcalfe  adrocated — be  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  errois,  the 
subject  of  the  Memoir  before  us  was  one  whose  name  merits  a 
place  in  history,  and  whose  many  noble  qualities  entitle  him  to 
the  respect  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Kaye  does  not  come  before  us  for  the  first  time,  even  in  the 
guise  of  a  biographer.  His  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Henry  St 
George  Tucker,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  Civil  Serrice  of 
India  has  ever  produced — at  once  a  statesman  and  a  financier — 
was  replete  with  interest,  and  sufficiently  attested  his  biographical 
powers.  The  same  soundness  of  judgment  and  beauty  of  diction 
characterise  this  his  last  work  ;  and  wo  are  induced  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  many  others  equally  well  calculated  to  win 
for  their  author  a  high  and  lasting  reputation  among  the  historians 
and  biographers  of  the  present  age. 
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LiKK  a  gsmc  orcriclcet,  mlh  outv  one  wicket  to  go  (totrn,  the) 
year    EioHTKFN    Hcni>ki:d  and   Fiftt-focr  dnvs   to*ar<lfi   a 
ek»«e.     "nioiiRlj  tlic  players  still  dec  each  other,  the  nolclies  are 
JMarly  all  counted ;  old  'lluic,  \hv  boivlur,  t^lon-  but  8ure,  ht»  an\f  { 
A  few  loorc  hntis  to  delircr,  and  "  dark  Dccemhpr"  ihron*s  up  his  | 
bat !     It  is  now  "  a  question  to  be  asked,"  What  sort  of  Hcore  lias 
been  made  nincc  tliat  famous  tnatcli,  "The  iSlunths  v.  All  Eng- 
land," began  ? 

The  history  of  the  world,  since  the  dar  wlwn  Adam  fint 
liis  foot  in  lt)c  (iardcii  of  Lden,  faas  been  lilllc  better  tlinn  n  con- 
dnuoLU  record  of  mistakes ;  and  that  year  may  certainly  be  looked 
vpoo  as  the  most  rcniBrltabIc  in  which  il»e  fewest  have  been  com- 
mitted. Is  EiGHTEK?(  Hu.fDRUD  AXD  I'lFTT-FOiiK  to  be  marked 
by  a  black  stone  or  a  white  one }     Let  us  see. 

It  opened  inauKpiciously,  with  a  hue  and  cry,  raised  in  an 
obscure  conicr,  accusing  I*rince  Albert  of  unduly  interfering  in 
the  adininistralion  of  the  army,  and  in  mutti;rt>  of  foreign  ]>oIicy. 
Xbe  accusation  was  a  cnluuiuy  ;  but  many  credited  the  rumour; 
land  it  was  not  till  Farliaoient  met,  and  I^rd  John  Kusseli  showed 
from  irrefragable  facts  bow  groundless  was  ibe  charge,  tliat  the 
loud-voiced  calumniator*  wen;  silenced. 

A  more  absorbing  subject  5petnlily  occupied  the  attention 
Itite  public, tci  ihc  cxcliisnin  of  lliis  chiujcru.  Ilwas  desirable  that 
[idle  nation  shonld  know  what  was  its  actual  poKJtion,  an<l  whptbef 
r^ire  were  or  not  on  the  etc  of  war  with  llui>»ia.  Anybody  but 
[ministurs  could  have  answered  the  question  as  easily  as  ihey  had 
disposed  uf  the  previous  one  rea|>ecting  I'rJnce  Albert;  but  they 
prelcrrrd  the  dilatory  course  of  fenciu};  with  it  diplomatically,  and 
><adl]  clung  to  Dotos  and  propositions,  projects  and  ci)untt;r-pro< 
i  jecis,  till  the  Czar  scot  tack  their  luesseuger  unanswered,  and 
|-«ar  uai^  declare*]. 

or  tlie  niisukee  which  have  characterised  the  war,  since  we 
'^Bnbcred  ou  it,  wc  sltall  S'ly  but  little,  as  they  are  patent  lo  all  the 
vorld.  The  mightiest  naval  armament  that  ever  left  the  slioret 
''Of  England  was  rendered  all  but  iiselrss  (or  purposes  of  ugKrcssioo, 
owing  t<  I  tbo  u-aul  of  gun-boals :  the  hravcttt  troops  that  ever  were 
inan>)ialled  before  en  cnviuy'&  rainks  l<>»t  tite  opportunity  uf  con- 
pleliiig  ilieir  well-won  victory  for  Uic  want  of  cavalry ;  Sweaborg 
and  Cronxudt  still  frown  over  the  Gulf  of  Bollinia ;  and  SebnsTopol, 
besieged  for  a  moutli,  is  yet  lo  be  taken.  The  Prime  Ministtv^it 
ic  true,  t'till  looks  furuard  lo  "  a  happy  termination"  of  the  coo- 
lest. The  words  are  scarcely  well  chosen,  while  thousand<>,  pale 
rilh  grief,  ate  muuruing  the  cunNequeuce.^  of  irresoluU<m  «xA 
neattiies;  but  let  iheai  pass:  ce  n'esl  qWuKe  mvyviw-   te 
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pita'    Lord  Aberdeen  will  be  wiser  next  year,  and — if  be  bt 
allowed — maVo  niistakes  of  a  difTercnt  kind. 

Did  the  "  colleclive  wisdom"  of  the  nation,  leitden  and  (bl- 
lovcrs,  heads  and  tails,  keep  in  the  itlraight  path  the  Sesaoi 
through,  without  swerring^  We  will  not  dispute  ifae  propmlj' 
of  abandoning  the  proposed  Reform  Bill  at  a  time  when  tb* 
thouL^his  of  every  man  in  the  couiiuy — with  two  wortbless  exeep> 
iton&^vcre  tilled  wiih  the  desire  of  punishing  the  Rreal  ifi»- 
turber  of  the  peace  of  ihe  world  ;  but  tery  few  will  doubt  Uurf  it 
was  a  manifest  absurdity  to  include  Reform  in  the  miDisleiul 
programme,  and  make  a  promise  which  could  not  be  perfoiatd. 
It  did  not  require  the  prescience  of  Macbeih's  witches  to  foretell 
the  coming  storm,  "  to  look  into  the  seedit  of  lime,  uid  say  wJuch 
grain  would  grow  and  which  would  not :"  war,  on  the  bfpaitat 
scale,  was  inecitabfe^  and,  under  the  circumstances,  a  large  in- 
crease of  Reform  imposKibte.  It  was  a  mistake,  too,  of  Lord 
John  to  suppose  that  his  sincerity  in  llie  matter  could  ever  b« 
queslioned.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  his  own  imdoubud  off- 
spring, and  what  more  natural  tlian  that  he  should  weep  over  its 
interment !     Let  us  hope  that  Uiu  babe  muy  sleep  in  peace,  or 

*'  The  Ivan  vhcd  in  the  grave  of  the  cooncction* 
Will  >hare,  moit  probably,  il»  murrectJon.** 

Lord  John,  however,  found  something  to  console  him  boJon 
his  year  of  mourning  wag  out:  he  dug  up  and  tnade  a  bonrt- 
ofleriug  of  the  dr}'  bones  of  David  Hume  the  historian  ! 

If  the  subjects  verc  not  so  tedious,  we  might  dwell  upon  a  tew 
more  prominent  measures  which  shared  the  fate  of  Hefum :  it 
may  suffice  simply  to  mention  the  withdrawal  of  the  Uriberr 
Prevention  Bills,  the  Church  Rates  Bill,  the  Divorce  Uill,  anS 
the  Criminal  Court  Procedure  Bill,  to  show  that  the  wisest  headi 
in  the  Cabinet,  even  those  which  are  arrayed — or  ajfftbta — ia 
wigs  of  legal  horsehair,  may  sometimes  share  the  common  lot  of 
mortals,  and  be  in  their  tuni  mistaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  enormous  deal  was  done,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  done  n-rong.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  there  was  ibai 
unhappy  Beer  Bill,  which,  perhaps  sppropriatfly  enongh,  ha» 
caused  such  a  ferment  erer  since  it  passed.  Everybody's  reckon* 
ing  1ms  been  put  out  by  it,  besides  the  publican's.  A  man  may 
journey  to  Ixindon  from  John  O'droat's  or  the  Land's  End,  and 
if  he  arrive  at  his  destination  on  Sunday,  it  is  a  toss  up  botweea 
a  policeman's  intellect  and  his  good-nature  as  to  whether  the 
traveller  is  a  travcllcT  or  not  If  you  take  a  wnlk  to  Ilampstead, 
the  case  may  be  decided  in  your  favour :  if  you  extend  ywa 
peregiinniion  to  Hanipt(m  Court,  it  shall  go  nliogethcr  againat 
jrou.  Yon  must  drink  by  the  clock,  or  go  u-ithout.  In  Kr^gtind 
there  is  still  tlint  chance  fur  the  tliirsty  wayfarer,  but  in  moral 
Scotland  he  is  shut  mit  altogether.  To  the  entire  snppression  of 
drunkenness  by  closing  all  houses  of  entertainment  on  Sunday  ? 
Not  exactly :  for  absolute  msiriction  on  the  day  of  real  baa  lud 
io  Rumeiliing  very  like  cx.u&-\nA.u\i^uTvc.b  ou  vV«  uat.'ya  of  work. 
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The  snbject  of  beer  rcnr  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  dinner. 
Was  not  the  farcwt-ll  dinner  to  Sir  Cliarlcs  Napier  a  slijtht  mis- 
take ?  Did  it  not  look  something  like  counting  the  chickens 
before  they  wcro  hatched,  to  strike  up  "  See,  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes  !"  and  then  tic  the  conquering  hero's  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  render  his  coming  of  no  avail  ?  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham laiide4l  the  galUint  Admiral's  discretion,  and  took  excellent 
care  that  ho  should  not  bely  the  chanicter  he  gave  him.  He 
clipped  the  bird's  wings,  and  then  told  him  to  fly  !  The  mari- 
time experience  of  England  was  surely  turned  to  great  account 
when  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  learnt,  for  the  6rst  time,  in 
EtoBTEEM  Hundred  and  Finr-FocB,  that  the  Russian  waters 
were  as  shallow  as  themselres  ! 

But  politics,  at  all  times  a  bore,  become  a  positive  nnisance 
when  they  are  stale;  only  now  and  then  they  trill  force  themselves 
upon  one's  notice.  Tlic  waning  year  has  witnessed  plenty  of 
events  with  which  politics  have  had  nothing  to  do;  mistakes,  too, 
some  of  them ;  others,  mischances  ;  and,  here  and  there,  an  occur- 
rence savouring  of  both  qualities  combined. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  combinations  was  manifested 
in  the  abduction  at  Ralhionan.  Mr.  Cardan,  of  Baniane,  was  a 
gcutlcman  enamoured,  not  only  of  English  beauty  and  English 
money,  but  so  close  an  observer  of  English  manners,  that  he 
resolved  to  noAkc  the  latter  hi$  rale  of  conduct ;  only  unluckily  he 
foil  into  the  mistake— it  Is  a  common  one  in  Tippcrary—of  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end.  He  had  heard  that,  amongst  other  amiable 
propensities,  it  is  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  beat  their  wives ; 
and  "  sure,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  loaded  his  revolver,  and 
shoiddercd  his  skull-cracker,  one  fine  Sunday  morning — "  sure  1 11 
give  the  young  lady  a  good  bating  beforehand ;  I'll  save  time  by 
it,  and  hasten  the  wedding."  Miss  Arbutlinot,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion :  and,  to  use  o  common  expression,  all  tliat  Mr. 
Garden  got  by  his  motion  was  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 
He  had  Ihe  Irish  satisfaction,  also,  of  being  tried  for  the  outrage, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
There  was  nothing  but  hard  labour  for  Mr.  Garden  both  in  his 
*'  coortin' "  and  its  consequences.  And  the  sympatbising  ladies  of 
Clonmel,  who  waved  their  kerchiefs  when  he  escaped  a  heavier 
sentence,  thought  so  too.  Had  he  but  wooed  one  of  them  nAer 
the  same  fashion  !  Perhaps  be  might,  but  for  one  slight  drawback : 
there  was  no  abductive  young  latly  in  Tipperary — with  tliirty 
thousand  pounds ! 

Thw  success  of  Mr.  Garden,  of  Bamane,  provoked  a  feeble  imi- 
tation of  hia  offence  at  Appleby,*  in  Westmoreland,  where  an 
amorous  organiat,  named  Atkinson — not  without  an  eye  to  cash — 
persuaded  Miss  Ward,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  to  elope  with  him  from 
school.  In  this  mild  version  of  the  Irish  abduction,  not  only  was 
the  prcliminnry  assault  omitted,  but  the  fair  one — like  Barkis — 
was  "willing;"  nevertheless,  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit,  the 
organist  had  run  his  head  against  the  legal  wall  whicli  envitous 
damsels  of  tender  age,  whether  they  \\Vo  \\.  or  tc^-,  «kA  -^-a*^ 
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doomed,  (or  bis  mistake,  to  spend  his  share  of  the  boneyiaoDii, 
oiae  times  over,  in  the  county  gaol.  As  the  loaniage  ceremony, 
sBch  as  it  is  at  Gretna,  was  actually  performed,  the  adrcntaiooa 
oiganifit  will,  it  is  said,  claim  his  young  bride  when  tlie  term  of  hii 
iupnsonment  is  over.  If  her  friends,  however,  are  desiroaa  ui 
preTenling  this  consummation,  there  is  one  course  still  open  U> 
dkem.  Let  them  recommend  the  culprit  for  a  ticket  of  leave. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  holders  of  these  documeots  inva- 
riably and  immediately  **  go  in"  for  a  heavier  ofience  of  the  same 
description  as  that  for  which  they  were  last  punished.  Hie 
chances  then  are,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  will  incontinently  abduct  the 
oldest  female  in  the  county ;  and  by  the  time  Miaa  Ward  anirei 
at  years  of  discretion,  the  marriage — as  she  is  able  to  pay — may 
be  set  aside. 

In  what  terms  are  we  to  speak  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydea- 
ham  ?     Its  inauguration  was  certainly  a  great  event — the  building 
itself  is  a  great  fact ;  but,  if  there  were  any  mistake  about  it,  that, 
too,  was  a  great  one.   Every  form  of  language  has  been  exhausted 
to  describe  the  beauties  with  which  it  is  adorned ;  no  eulogy  can 
do  justice  to  the  skill  and  taste  which  have  presided  over  its  con- 
struction ;  art,  science,  and  nature  have  mutnally  aided  ea<^  other 
to  produce  a  wonder  of  the  world ; — but,  after  all,  that  death's- 
head  at  a  banquet,  that  mauzau  quart  (Fheure  of  which  Rabelais 
complains,  tciil  intrude  itself— the  great  question  must  be  asked. 
Will  it  pay  ?     If  the  answer  only  concerned  those  who  treated  the 
Crj'stal  Palace   as  a  mere   trading   speculation — men    in  whose 
hands  money  is  synonymous  with  manure — it  would   grieve  us 
Ettlc  to  think  that  the  investment  had  been  an  unprofitable  one. 
But  although  commerce — that  great  lever  by  which  the  worid  is 
moved — lent  its  honourable  impulse  to  the  undertaking,  the  vast 
scheme  was  not  projected   for  commercial   purposes   alone.     Its 
leading  object  was  Uie  extension  of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of 
sentiment  the  cultivation  of  taste  among  the  people.     One  of  its 
chiefest  aims  was  to  supply  a  source  of  refmed  enjoyment,  which, 
while  it  proffered  pleasure,  should  impart  information.     That  such 
a  design  should  fail  would,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  lasting  regret; 
and  yet  au  unsatisfactory  result  is  possible;  principally,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  on  account  of  the  locality.     Picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  the  neiglibourhood  of  London  offers  nothing  like  the  site 
of  the  Palace— the  hill  at  Norwood  is  not  on  the  fashionable,  nor, 
indeed,  on  what  may  be  termed  the  accessible  side  of  the  metro- 
polis.    Tlie  greater  proportiou  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
iKindon  is  to  be  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames ;  at  some 
distance,  too,  from  its  banlcs;  and  save  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
which  may  lead  them  to  see  a  thing  once,  people  are  averse  from 
being  put   out  of  their  way.     If  the  railway  terminus  were   at 
Charing  Cross,  the  case  would  be  widely  different ;  there  is  a 
common  accord  which  centraJises  everything  there;  it  is  a  point 
from  which  everybody  starts  fair;   it  is  the  pivot  on  which  tbo 
whole  town  turns.     To  m;ike  Charing  Cross  the  point  de  dipart 
"  we  believe,  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  Crjstal  Palace  Director; 
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«Bd  we  Irasi  Bone  day  to  see  the  temiiniiB  occupy  Ibe  place  of  the 
Nfttioiul  GiUlery.  But,  in  the  meantime,  "  ttftilf  the  ffrtug 
frowt" — "  Uie  proverb,"  as  Hamlet  aciys,  "is  somcwljat  musty." 
To  the  difficuhy  uf  FoucbiDg  tbL'Sydetihoin  Pidace,  aiid  not  lo  any 
waot  of  atlractiuD  wlien  yoa  Are  tlicce,  miut  be  ascribed  the  gra- 
dual iiUiDg  off*  iu  the  weukly  list  of  viuLors ;  and  to  tlic  absence  of 
ibe  moiMT'SpendiDK  ]Mrt  of  the  coumumilv,  ibc  (le«iened  appear- 
ancv  of  tfi<^  upper  patt  of  tbo  building.  To  speak  sooth,  all  the 
altractiuuaL  pix'sutit  cuusiets  iu  Lbe  giQund-lloor,  amoug  tlie  courts 
uiid  exotics,  tlio  founlains  aud  statues,  where  tlie  ear  is  sooihed 
with  miuic,  the  eye  charmed  with  colour,  and  that  unfailing  atten- 
dant upon  ftigbt-seeing,  the  appetite,  ia  rewarded  by  aa  excellent 
dinner. 

The  little  Hebreir  tnoncy-lendef  in  Sheridan's  comedy  is  wh- 
tily  compared  to  the  blauk  leaf  between  the  Old  aud  New  Testa- 
ments, his  religion  drtiwiiij^  him  one  vay>  his  iuterust  the  other. 
Much  »ii(-h  a  posilion  is  occupied  by  our  mistaken  friends,  the 
clerical  l^ueyitas.      The  tiakling  of  silver  bells,  the  odour  of 
frainrant  iDcense^  the  chime  of  choral  voices  ^  '*  ^^^  linen  and 
broidercd  garmenta "  of  the  Babylonian  lady,  appeal  irresistibly 
to  iheir  iuisfjiuatious ;  while  the  fees  aud  oblaliotis,  the  tillies  of 
*'miDt  and  cuinmin"  (or  any  tilhen  that  are  coming  tlirough  the 
miut},  the  fat  livings  ai>d  fatter  stnllsv  act  as  the  clog  which  pins 
them  down  to  the  EstabUshment.     Now  and  then  we  bear  of  a 
seemingly  di&inliTcated  renunciation  of  Uie  llc&h-pots  of  Egypt. 
Tho  conscience  of  some  dignitary  has  long  been  troubled, — so 
long,  that  HouM  has  bud  ample  ttuiu  to  bare  her  bosom  to  tbe 
troublud  0De» — and  wlicti  the  |>ear  is  ripe,  it  fidls  into  tbe  lap  ibat 
is  spread  to  receive  iL     Is  Oilto  no  compensatioD,  think  you,  in 
tXovG  fur  such  uuUcard-of  self-dciiiaJ  ?    Eyj  that  irhich  ihey  forego, 
is  there  not  an  equivalent,  and  more  than  an  equiraJent,  oUe- 
whero?     Has  the  Konuui  Church  no  dignitjes  to  bi-siow  on  ike 
renegade  i     Has  she  nothing  to  oflVr  in  the  way  of  influence  and 
power?     In  our  opinion  tliere  >«  at  least  one  Proti-KUuit  mitre 
which  tbe  wearer  would  willingly  exchange  for  a  cardiunl's  hat,  if 
the  triple  tiara  were  to  be  bis  ulttmatC'  reward. 

Tho  theatrical  practices  of  tbe  lay  Pussyites,  with  their  bowings, 
genuflexions,  and  incurvations,  ibeir  "foreign  fripper}-,"  and 
"meretricious  trumpery,*'  as  Mr.  Westcrlou  appropriately  desig- 
nates their  bouquets,  aud  robes,  and  caudlcsticlts,  afiord  (mw 
so  much  evidence  of  the  lamentable  weakness  of  intellect  with 
which  they  aic  afflicted.  Such  ** embryos  and  idiots"  are  wel- 
come to  enjoy  the  Paradise  of  fuels,  foe  which  only  they  are  fit. 
A  conspicuous  place  anmngst  them  belongs  to  Mr.  Ernest  FitE< 
roj,  the  latest  rli&turber  of  religious  wotship  at  Kni^htshndge;— 
had  tfa«  churchwarden's  office  been  ours,  instead  of  a  simple 
ejectment  from  the  church  we  should  hare  transferred  him  to  the 
nean-fit  village-pnund,  where  he  might,  in  congenial  society,  have 
*'  intoned  "  at  leisure. 

Is  it  wisdom  in  tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  still  lo 
penisi  in  excluding  the  monuments  of  illustrious  m«£u,  ^t^Mx^  ^<b 
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^emfie  wfaen  the  de*d  ire  honoved  hy  the  aatiooft,*  oa  Ai 

score,  not  of  past  opinions,  it  may  be  too  hasttlj-  jodged,  btt 

of  a  miseiable  fee  ?     Two  bundled  gnineas  is  the  sum  Aenmiti 

for  two  square  feet  of  ground  to  ionn  the  nis  of  tbe  mtmrne  df 

Campbell  the  poet, — of  Inm  who  sang  the  "  JCarinen  of  £ag- 

land"  and  the  '*  Battle  of  ibe  Baltic."     Bat  pemiiiew  pntrioliH 

naj  Imock  at  tbe  door  that  opens   into   Poet's  Comer,  wmj 

*^  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock,  and  none  replies.**     What !  bo 

leply  whaterer?      We  are  wrong;    throogfa    the   grating  then 

iunes  a  roifre,  harsh  and  nnmoaical  as  the  tones  of  a  tnmpike- 

man,  proclaiming  **  no  trosL''    It  sajs,  "■  We  hare  mesHirea  ike 

length  and  breadth  of  oar  pavement  by  the    capacin-  ai  oar 

pockets.    We  are  poor  and  ill-paid.     To  gtTe  is  not  oar  roca- 

tion.    The  commodity  in  which  we  deal   is  fiune.      We  cell  it 

bjr  the  square  foot.     The  dust  of  which  vre  are  the  gmdians 

is  ponderable;  down  with  yours!"    The  grating  is  closed, and 

Hope  and  its  bard  are  left  behind ! 

But  if  we  cannot  honour  the  dead,  there  is  no  difficulty,  it 
appears,  in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  the  living.  Of 
testimonials  in  the  shape  of  inkstands,  candelabra,  and  plateaox, 
it  is  not  "  our  faint  to  speak,"  but  of  a  newer  costona :  the  pie> 
sentation  of  portraits.  We  can  understand  the  pleasnre  ^udi 
Mrs.  Hume  must  hare  experienced  when  so  many  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  attended  in  Bryanstone  Square  to  request 
her  acceptance  of  the  portrait  of  her  husband  ;  but  it  passes  oar 
comprehension  to  conceive  what  pleasure  the  gude  baiUies  of 
Aberdeen  could  have  felt  when  they  decorated  the  walls  of  their 
own  town-hall  with  the  picture  of  "the  travelled  Thane,"  who, 
for  our  sins,  is  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  national  bark. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  said  by  his  apologists,  has,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  been  greatly  misrepresented.  For  the  sake  of 
art  we  trust  that  Sir  James  Watson  Gordon  has  departed  for  once 
from  his  usual  fidelity,  and  depicted  his  lordship's  features  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  popular  opinion. 
At  all  events,  we  hope  that  this  example  of  picture -giving  may 
not  be  generally  followed.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  bored  with  the 
portraits  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  have  the  resemblance  inflicted 
on  us  of  our  Prime  Minister,  when  we  possess  the  original,  is 
a  little  too  hard.  Fancy  the  state  of  mind  of  that  man  whom  the 
cabinet  collectively  might  delight  to  honour  in  a  similar  fashion  ! 
It  appears,  from  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  that  an  in- 
creased duly  has  been  laid  this  year  upon  Scottish  spirits.  It 
was  a  sensible  measure,  for  our  northern  fellow-countr^-men  were 
becoming  a  little  too  exuberant.  Like  Jeshumn,  they  had  begun 
to  wax  fat  and  kick-et/.  In  spite  of  their  reputation  for  practical 
common  sense  they  would  persist  in  believing  that  they  had 
"grievances"  which  called  for  redress.  These  grievances  amounted 
simply  to  this : — that  they  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  eat  their  cako 
in  England  and  have  it  also  in  Scotland,  an  agreeable  but  not  an 
equitable  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Southerns.  As  to  the  heraldic 
agitation,  that, we  believe,has  subsided  ;  the  Scottish  tmicom  has 
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made  b  few  uneasy  plunges  during  the  year,  but  be  bas  not  yet 
upset  the  coach. 

The  law  of  copyrigbt  has  received  a  partial  interpretation  from 
llie  Judges,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  aEugnmcnt  by  foreign  authors: 
of  courae,  not  without  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  it  being 
an  inhen-ni  principle  in  the  working  of  the  law,  thai  lawyers 
Khontd  differ  in  opinion,  o\'en  when  there  is  no  fee  to  reward  their 
ingenuity.  The  case  in  question  was  that  of  Signore  Uicardi, 
who,  being  possessed  of  the  copyright  of  Bellini's  "  Sonnainbnla,'* 
assigned  his  interest  in  it,  some  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  ago, 
to  Mr.  Itoosey,  the  music  publisher.  Subseqneiitly  Mr.  Jeflix'y,in 
the  same  line  of  business,  extracted  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Opera 
in  the  shape  of  a  cavatinn,  which  he  treateO  as  a  musical  waif  and 
stray  without  any  particular  o«ncr.  Mr.  Hoosey  came  furwnid  in 
the  character  of  lord  of  the  manor;  tlie  wrecker — so,  without  of- 
fence, to  describe  Mr.  Jeffrey — resisted ;  the  copyright  became  an 
affair  of  "pull  devil,  pull  baker,"  and  the  parties  went  to  law.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  ruled  one  way,  the  Court  of  Exchcqner 
Chamber  another,  and  then  all  the  big-wigs,  in  solemn  conclave 
asBembled,  fell  toolh  and  nail  upon  tho  dainty  dish  that  was  set 
before  tl>em.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  Jndgi's  declared  that  Boosey 
had  a  right  of  action  against  Jeffrey  ;  four  were  of  a  contrary 
opiniou,  and,  being  reinforced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  two 
former  occapants  of  the  woolsack,  the  latter  party  carried  tho  day, 
and  determined,  by  a  glorious  msjorily  of  One,  that  a  foreigner, 
residing  out  of  England,  cannot  make  a  valid  assignment  of  a 
copvrrghl.  They  added,  however,  that  if  he  resided  here,  subject 
to  liic  law,  mid  published  his  work,  then  the  law — in  its  extreme 
kindness — would  protect  him  so ;  ibat  the  state  of  tbe  case  ajipears 
to  be,  that  the  product  of  an  author's  brain,  unlike  a  prophet's 
inspiration,  b  not  honoured  out  of  his  country.  But  tlie  real  inte- 
rest of  the  copyright  question,  as  regards  ourselves,  turns  entirely 
upon  how  we  are  to  save  ourselves  from  the  frightfnl  svslem  of 
piracy  practised  by  tlie  Americans.  Mr.  Bentlcy,  who  has  indivi- 
dually  suffered  great  wrong  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  PrescoH's  works, 
and  others,  has  good  reason  to  complain  ;  but  we  confess  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  American  publishers  or  tbeir  assignees  in  this 
country,  our  opinion  being  decidedly  that  the  Americans  ani 
entitled  to  no  protection  for  any  copyright  here,  so  lonp  as  ihey 
refuse  these  boons  to  Eugtish  authors  in  the  United  States.  The 
liborties  which  they  take  with  popular  English  names  is  also  in  the 
Mghest  degree  reprehensible,  as  they  do  not  scruple  to  affix  those 
of  the  very  best  in  this  comilry  to'  some  of  the  roost  worthless 
trash  that  issues  from  tlieir  oven,  press.  Although  this  drcejition 
is  soon  discovered  by  the  intelligent,  the  publisher's  purpose  is 
answered ;  he  has  sold  an  impression  and  pocketed  the  dollars, 
and  what  cares  lie  for  the  Britisher's  reputation  ! 

It  was,  no  doubt,  imdcr  the  inffncncc  of  some  roistakm  notion 
respecting  the  law  of  copyright,  Lbat  Mr.  Kdmond  O'I'lahcrty, 
umquhilc  Commissioner  of  Income  Tax  in  Ireland,  attached  other 
people's  siguaitires  to  the  bills  of  exchan^  which  'w.  w^cnvsV^ 
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extensively  put  in  circulation  bdbn  litt  added  another  iniaroiriiy 
unit  to  the  jmpulation  of  the  United  States.     **  Where  's  the  diSr 
tenev/^  Baid  Mr.  O'Flalicrty,  "  between  one  kind  of  nrituig  and 
OBOtlicr  ?     As  soon  as  1  Vc  foaihered  my  ocsi,  I  'm  off  to  Now 
York.    What  protection  will  I  get  there  lot  my  writangB, 
I  have  nny,  whicli  I  haven't,  hut  I  might  haro?    The  divil 
So  1 11  ,)i«t  do  as  I  wouH  be  don«  by,  and  here  goes  for  my  Lofd 
DunUolIin  and  Billy  K«ugb,aiid  thewhole  lot  of  ^ook.      It  ua'ifor 
long  I  want  their  imniKs;  they're  welcome  to  miae  for  Ute  mi  of 
my  life.     A  f^r  exchange  is  no  robbery."     So  the  ex-inooaa  Bax 
comnjis&ionur  svl  to  work,  fufKcd  right  and  lell,  ajkI  Uwn  bcdl«4. 
Who  knows  l)ut  one  of  these  days  ^le  may  sec,  in  ibtt  well-kmB 
corner  of  tho  "  Times,'*  an  acltnowledgmcnt  from  the  GlmieaBflr 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  receipt  of  any  8Uin  you  pleaa*  £ton 
E.  O'F.  on  account  of  conscicnccinoney,  provided  the  abieiitMi's 
couscieuce   be   nut  altogether  Mwainped  by  dolUrism  ?     On  l}w 
subject  of  the  IncoiDc-tax  itself,  the  upioion  of  financirr*  Bay  b« 
at  Turiauce  with  ours,  but  hariug  now  paid  it  for  ao  mauf  J9aa, 
wc  ahould  "  prefer**  [as  tlie  Into  Mr.  Caleb   Baldwin,  of  pq^fink 
notoriety,  used  to  say)  to  hand  over  the  tax  to  postority,  particabdf 
as  tliu  mistake  was  oiado  of  doubling  it  last  Sesaioii,  and  the  stiB 
greater  mistake  is,  most  probably,  about  to  bo  pcrpetiyud,  of 
makiug  a  double  double  of  it  ia  the  next.     Had  wc  rouia  in  oar 
boeonjg  for  any  other  feeling  but  contempt  tuworda  Mr.  Joha 
Bright,  we  might  condescend  to  dx'ell  upon  the  letter  whieb  iha 
Greek  Meml>er  for  Manchester  lately  wrote  to  biK  friend,  Mr.  At*- 
BUlom  ^Vatkins,  ua  the  subject  of  the  war.     But  that  letter  baa 
already  been  condenkned  by  the  universal  roiee  of  the  nat>Dtt,aad 
it  would  be  boaouring  Mr.  Bright  too  far  to  bestow  anotber  voni 
upon  him. 

Our  catalogue  of  events  would  be  both  wearuomo  and  ml, 
wero  we  to  particularism  the  tiiousaud  and  one  avcideota  vid^i 
whicli  the  year  has  teemed.  The  fearful  Btaauboat  diaaalefB,  4^^| 
lerriblc  railway  (^'oUtsions,  the  confla^raiaon  of  cities,  ibe  whoieM^^ 
loss  of  life,  which  appear  to  keep  pace  Tnlh  every  adraace  tA 
commercial  or  intellectual  progress ;  with  the  record  of  tkaa»« 
pages  might  be  fiUvd ;  but  from  such  dreai-y  chrotaicUnga  n 
abstain.  Certain  losse*',  liowever,  affecting  us  m  a  literary  porni 
of  view,  claim  a  brief  allusion.  In  hiA  pride  of  place,  even  on  iho 
Bench  which  his  eloquence  adorned,  in  the  pluniiude  of  bis  facul- 
tiea,  and  while  direcltng  them  to  their  noblest  uses,  Tal&urd  tolL 
At  one  moment  he  was  the  fervent  exponent  and  redresacr  of 
social  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  in  the  naxt,  a  iwi inlaw 
clod.  "  But  now  a  king, — now  thus!"  With  Ices  appalfisf  Bad- 
domipss,  but  yet  so  swillly  swept  away  that  those  who,  bnt  a  Jsv 
days  before,  had  seen  him  ait  cheerful  aud,  to  all  Appearance,  not 
mon;  liable  to  the  dread  summons  than  the  friends  who  surrotoided 
and  loved  him,  poor  Samuel  Phillips  was  called  from  amooKsC  nSt 
leaving  a  void  in  one  department  of  literature  which  canuoi  readily 
be  ri-pUccd.  His  literary  attainments  were  as  various  as  tho  uaa 
he  mule  of  them  was  uxccllouL    As  a  cniici  he  was  Jaa'U  prim* 
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ccpjtjZntitimmmmycaxs  past  the  reviews  in  the  "Times"  have 
borr.c  niCa^^^^ms  masterly  mnuuer  o(  liaQtiltiift  the  iuokI  oppo- 
Mle  subjects  A.S  a  novelist,  "  Calttb  Stulccly"  claims  for  him  » 
prominent  place  j  aud  in  bow  eflecUve  a  uianncr  be  marshalled 
the  coDlcnts  of  the  Cn'stal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  may  be  seen  in 
the  guiiecul  baudbook  of  the  buibling.  Jamca  MonlgomeT^'  the 
pool,  full  of  \ca^t^,  oud  happy  in  his  rucoguisvd  fame,  is  also 
gone ;  Crofton  Crokcr,  tiio,  the  acute  antiquarian  ;  uml  Caro- 
line SouUie)',  who,  un<1cr  her  maiden  came  of  Bowles,  achietcd 
the  distiuctioa  nith  vhich  her  loeinory  will  long  be  associated. 
SihiDt  for  some  lime  before  his  deatli,  yet  cannot  Professor 
Wilson  pass  aivay  wttbont  a  word  of  sorrotr  for  his  loss. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  extinction  of  so  blight  a  luminary-  in 
pcriodicul  lilLTiiturc  uould  bare  been  Xeh  as  the  heaviest  cula- 
mily  that  could  have  hcfallnn  it;  for,  altlum^^b  the  era  of  the 
NtKlcM  was  past,  tlic  vigour  and  originality  of  Christopher  North 
remained  stUl  nudiiniuishcd :  witness  the  eloquent  pages  of 
"  Hhickuood,"  *vlM;rt!,  month  after  month,  for  a  series  of  years, 
be  continued  In  pour  forth  the  rich  stores  o[  his  genial  philo- 
M>pliy,  the  ahuodnncc  of  bis  ciilical  lore,  the  ovvrHowings  of 
his  communing  with  nature !  But,  happen  when  it  might,  the 
deatli  of  James  Wilsun  leareg  *'a  gap  iu  our  great  ftasl,'*  Art, 
a1.M),  has  lost  a  grand  and  original  exponent  iu  John  Martin  the 
painter,  whose  genius,  to  our  national  reproach,  was  more  duly 
liououred  in  foreign  connlrics  than  uur  on-u.  When  we  look  at  the 
list  of  the  seh'ct  *'  forty,"  and  remember  bow  long,  and  with  \i  hat 
noble  r^&uhfi,  the  ai;ihorof  **  Ilelshazzar's  Fca&t"  ricd  with  the 
choicest  of  ibeir  prixluctious,  wc  may  well  echo  the  opinion  that 
the  mystic  letters  U.A.  do  not  constitute  an  exclusive  claim  to 
distinction.  More  recently,  a  vacant  place  in  the  Academy  has 
beeu  caused  by  the  death  of  Cbaloo,  the  landscape  paiutert  whoaa 
perstmal  merits  were  for  greater  than  his  aitislic  capabihlies. 

There  arc  some  rcmarkuble  names,  too,  in  Urn  list  of  those  trhu 
have  ccastd  to  illustrate  the  drama.  Foremost  amongst  them  i» 
that  of  Charles  Kembic,  the  last  i»f  the  great  family  who,  fur  more 
than  half  a  century,  held,  in  Uitir  Bcvi-ral  degrees,  the  must  pra- 
mineul  place  iu  the  history  of  the  British  stage.  If  tlic  loftiest 
reacbes  of  Tragedy,  attained  by  hia  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
his  elder  brother,  John,  were  not  within  the  compass  of  Charles 
Kemblir's  genius,  there  was  still  a  class  of  acting  which  he  made 
peculiarly  his  owu,  and  nhich  gaiued  fur  him  a  repulaliou  supe- 
rior in  that  respect  to  any  of  bis  cont£mpor<u-ics.  It  was  in  those 
parts  where  the  first  quality  requisite  for  tbcir  adequate  reinresen- 
tatiou  is  the  refinement  of  the  perfect  geiitlemau,  with  wit  and 
gaiety  superadded.  Such  charact<>rs,  however  widely  separated 
the  j.»eriod  of  their  creation,  were  especially  adapted  to  llie  jiowfis 
of  Charles  Kemble  ;  and  tvhetticr  he  identified  liimself  with  Cossiu 
or  Patdcou bridge.  Benedick  or  Mirabel,  Charles  Surface  or  Young 
Marlow,  the  impert>onation  was  equally  successful.  Tlial  monli* 
uess  uf  bearing,  that  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that  cheerfulness  of  ioa«, 
that  delicate  sense  of  hnmour  which  so  peculiarly  voaxV^^  \:^a 
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acting,  DeT«r  abandoned  htm,  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ctm* 
iinuance  od  the  stage,  the  farour  in  which  he  was  held  br  the 
-public  never  abated.  Age  could  not  tame^  nor  custooi  stale,  tke 
brilliant  aitribnies  which  rendered  him  worthy  of  rvlattunsfaip  la 
his  illDStrious  brother  and  sister.  In  that  which  was  his  esptdll 
Tocalior  he  stood  alone,  ami — olas  !  that  we  ehoiild  say  so  ^ 
Sbakspcarian  comedy—"  uliimux  Uomattortim'"  may  be  hi*  fi  ~ 
designation.  In  another  part  of  the  present  Number  of  tiiu  ** 
cellany"  we  give  a  brief  memoir  of  this  acconipltsfaed  acior. 

A  generation  of  play-goers  has  nearly  gone  bj  since  Mm 
Smitluon  trod  the  London  boards,  but  she  had  a  certain  celebrity 
in  her  day ;  oddly  enough,  howerer,  it  was  in  Franco  tbai  she 
was  most  appreciated,  wlien,  for  one  or  two  seasons,  an  Engfisli 
company  perforuicd  in  Paris.  The  Parisians  couJd  uut  prononoce 
her  name,  but  voted  her  a  good  actress:  that  fame  itbo  ipeedUj 
merged  as  the  wife  of  M.  Berlioz.  The  present  race  hts  to 
lament  the  sudden  death  of  an  actre»:  of  rer}*  different  and  fitr 
greater  powers:  a  victim  to  cholera,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliain  will  lou 
be  missed  from  the  scene  which  her  tolcnts  so  great]  v  enUrened 
The  same  fell  disease,  whose  wide  arms  hare  this  year  embnead 
cver>-  quarter  of  the  globe,  also  carried  off"  poor  Henrietta  Sootag. 
Her  career  was  one  of  singular  vicissitude ;  it  began  iu  the  faanl 
school  of  priration,  sped  upward  to  the  highest  point  of  profet- 
sional  repulalion,  was  distinguished  by  an  unequalled  social  por- 
tion, and  rendered  s«ll  more  rcniarlcable  by  the  necessity  waicfa, 
unhappily,  compelled  her  to  lay  aside  her  rank,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  again  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  arena 
where  she  gathered  her  earliest  laurels.  In  both  Lbese  anJao» 
efforts  she  was  successful ;  a  few  weeks  more,  and  the  fielf-iaaposed 
toil  was  at  an  end ;  but  she  herself  uas  doomed  to  forego  tlw 
enjoyment  of  her  bard-won  ttiumph,  ^nd  left  her  ashes  on  tht 
shores  of  Mexico. 

'llie  swan  of  Bergamo,  Giara-Battista  Ruhini,  whose  passage 
through  life,  after  he  became  known,  was  one  continued  oration, 
happier  than  Sontag,  died  at  his  native  village  of  Romano,  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  peace.  As  a  singer,  he  merited  the  ctUo- 
ginm  on  Garat  pronounced  by  Sacchini,  who,  when  asked  by 
Marie  Antoinette  if  Garat  were  a  good  musician,  replied,  ^  No, 
he  is  not  a  musician,  he  is  music  itself'."  But  there  is  a  fiingnlar 
episode  in  his  brilliant  career,  in  which  the  qualities  of  bis  voice 
stood  him  in  little  slead.  The  anecdote  may  be  briefly  told. 
At  twenty  years  of  age,  after  throwing  np  an  engagement  as 
second  tenor  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  for  which  he  received  a  ulaij 
of /ortt/  tons  a  night— he  who  left  behind  him  a  fortune  uf  mon 
tliau  three  millions  of  francs— Ruhini  joined  a  company  of  stroll. 
ing  singers,  with  whom  he  went  to  Venice.  But  the  vond  talents 
of  the  young  (enorwcre  not  appreciated  by  the  Veneliaua.  and  the 
peripaieiie  iruop  left  the  *' Sea-C'ybelc."  'ITie  impretario,  liovc- 
cver,  resolving  to  turn  them  to  account,  conceived  the  wngidnt 
idea  of  converting  his  singers  into  dancers.  A  ballet  called  "  I 
"^'olinari,"  was,  at  that  tiincj  in  g,Tcat  vogue,  and  the  rtrhcarsah 
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l6oT(  place  in  a  field  on  tho  skins  of  &  wood  near  llie  amall  lowa 
which  wae  first  lo  hare  the  benefit  of  this  strange  transibruiaiioii. 
It  was  the  most  unlucky  attempt  that  ever  was  made.  The  poor 
balUrini  danced  so  badly  that  tlic  spectators  rose  en  masse  to 
drive  Lbem  off  the  stage,  and  ti'  Ihej  had  not  shut  themselves 
Dp  in  the  theatre  for  the  night  and  departed  from  the  place  at  the 
earliest  dawn,  the  chances  arc,  that  ihcy  would  have  been  stoned 
to  death  !  Itubini  survived  this  adveulure,  and  three  jreors  aftor* 
irards  b(;canie  famous. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  literature  has  altogether  escaped 
our  notice  in  this  imperiect  summary  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
Authorship  is  much  too  active  an  a^nt  in  the  allairs  of  this 
irorM  tti  suffer  itself  to  be  eclipsed.  Extremely  fertile  in  works 
of  interest  the  past  twelve  months  liavo  not  been.  Books  re- 
laiing  to  the  scat  of  war  and  the  countries  adjacent  have  na- 
turally excited  the  greatest  Reneral  interest.  The  Crimea,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  the  PriQcipaJilies,  have  furnished  mateiials  for  several 
new  works,  and  given  occasion  fur  the  reproduction  of  old  ones. 
In  a  retrospective  point  of  view,  Colonel  Chesney's  "  Russo- 
Turkish  C'ampai^s,"  General  Macintosh's  "  Military  Tuur  in 
Kuropean  Turkey,"  and  Sir  George  Larpent's  "  Historj'  and 
Progress  of  Turkey,'*  will  be  found  the  moM  important ;  while,  to 
assist  us  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with  localities  and  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  countries  which  have  been  more  or 
less  recently  visited,  the  volumes  of  Hill,  Spencer,  Scott,  Cole, 
Shirley  Uruoks,  CBrien,  Jesse,  and  others,  offer  various  and  inte- 
resting reaseignemrnts.  One  chiimiing  production,  the  "  Diary  in 
Turkish  Waters,"  by  Lord  Carlisle,  claims  especial  notice.  For  its 
graceful  simplicity  and  unaffected  earnestness,  which  faithfully 
reflect  the  character  of  the  noble  author,  nothing  more  adractive 
has  for  a  long  time  is-tued  from  the  press.  The  second  instal- 
lueol  of  English  History,  so  long  expected  from  Mr.  Macautay, 
is  still  in  abeyance :  meantime  we  accept  Lord  Mahun's  seventh 
and  conchiding  volume,  and,  that  l>eing  off  his  bands,  we  hope  ho 
will  be  enabled  to  make  some  progress  with  the  important  "  Kc- 
mains"  of  "The  Duke"  and  of  Sir  Kobcrt  Feel,  whose  literary 
executor  he  became.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Leonard  Horiit:r  has 
performed  his  part  towards  his  relative  Francis;  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Tucker  and  of  Lord 
Metcalfe  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Kaye;  General  Sir  William 
Nott  has  received  the  like  illustration  Irom  Mr.  Slocqneler ;  and 
another  volume  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party "  has  been 
published  by  I<ord  Holland;  an  interesting  portion  of  the  His- 
tory  of  India, during  a  most  eventful  period,  has  also  been  entered 
upon  by  Mr.  Erskine;  and  Mr.  Crowe  has  added  '*  The  Reigns  of 
Louis  the  Kighteenth  and  ('harles  the  Tenth"  to  our  stuck  of 
French  annuls.  Amongst  memoirs  and  lives,  some  imulving 
personal  reminiscences,  and  others  referring  to  men  and  tilings  of 
a  past  age,  we  may  mention  Colonel  Landmann's  "  Recollections 
of  hiF  Militar}'  Life,"  "  Some  Passages  in  the  War  willi  Fr.ince, 
from  170JJ  to  1814,"  by  Sir  Henrj-  Bunbury,  the  "  Family  V*\ws. 
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preserved  at  Caldwell,"  which  Colonel  Mure  has  edited,  and  the 
acceptable  "  Life  of  Jerome  Cardan,"  hy  Mr.  MoHcT.  Iq& 
has  contributed  her  share  of  travel  and  adventure  in  Dr.  Hooker^ 
"  Himalayan  Journals,'*  Major  Cnnmngham's  **  Ladal:,"  i&d 
Colonel  Markbam's  "  Shooting  in  the  Himalajas ;"  to  the  latter 
class,  though  in  a  different  region,  belong  the  *'  ScaDdinarin 
Adventures"  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  Of  a  miscellaneous  descriptioD,  ire 
may  point  to  Mr.  Baj'le  St.  John's  "  Purple  Unts  of  Paris;"  to 
the  "  Nemesis  of  Power,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John  ;  to  Mr.  T. 
Wright's  "  Wanderings  of  an  AnUqiiary ;"  to  Mr.  Chorley's  clever 
account  of  "  Modern  German  Music ;"  to  Mr.  Hannay's  *■  Sa- 
tire and  Satirists ;"  to  the  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Hani5maii,'' 
by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  the  earnest  and  humane  protector  of 
man's  best  friend,  the  dog;  and  to  that  excessively  amusing 
production,  the  *'  Continental  Adventures  of  Browu,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,"  by  Doyle. 

The  poets  have  not  done  much  for  us,  thongfi  Alexander  Smltli 
has  made  some  progress  in  one  direction,  and  Mr.  Bliss,  one  of 
her  Majesty's  coansel,  in  another.  Our  best  poetical  result^  hare 
reference  to  the  past,  Mr.  Robert  Bell  having  devoted  himself  so 
unsparingly  to  the  publication  of  the  **  Annotated  Edition  of  the 
English  Poets."  The  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  ardooas 
task,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  accomplished,  reflects  the  highest  cr^lit 
npon  his  learning,  his  taste,  and  the  generous  spirit  ia  which  he 
has  laiionred. 

With  a  few  works  of  prose  fiction  our  notice  must  close.    Mr. 
Harrison   Ainsworth   still   holds  his   ground   in    the  repons  of 
romantic  fiction.     Of  this  "The   Star  Chamber"  affords  satis- 
factory proof     But  he  has  gone  further,  and  given  us  a  tale,  in 
which,  though  the  tragic  element  has  considerable  share,  genaine 
comedy  occupies   the   most  prominent  place.     His  *'  Fiitcli  of 
Bacon"  is,  Tvilhont  question,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  stories 
that  we  hare  ever  read ;  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  by  the  public 
papers,  that  the  good  old  "  Custom  of  Dunmow"   will  owe  its 
revival  mainly  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ainsn'orth's  novel,  aided 
by  a  very  generous  contribution  on  his  part  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  festival,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Dunmow  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  summer,  when  "  the  flitch,"  presented  also  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  #ill  be  given  to  the  claimants  who  prove  their  right  to 
it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  oath.     We  hare 
heard  that  a  genuine  claim  has  already  been  preferred.     Besides 
Mr.  Ainsworlh^s  volume,  let  novel-readers  turn  for  entertainment 
to  "  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood,"   by  Captain    Hamlor,   a   gallant 
■itineiT  officer  now  in  the  Crimea.     Mr.  LeTer''B  "  Dodd  Family 
«;"  Mrs.  Gore's  "Progress  and  Prejudice;"  Miss  Pardoe's 
lald  Lyle;"  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  **  Hide  and  Seek;"  Mrs. 
'  "Aubrey;"    Mra.   Grey's   "Young    Husband;"    Mrs. 
'■  "  Qerer  Women ;"  and  tbe  author  of  **  Margaret  Hait- 
t^^^Ujigdalen  Hepburn,"  will  also  pleasantly  fill  up  nanj 

ivt  aiv  on  Uie  nrt)ject  of  ncommanding  our readaf 
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wliat  to  do  irilh  tbrfr  tpsrc  liimr,  we  request  them  by  no  means  to 
overlook  "  Bektlet**  Misri^LLAw"  for  ihc  coming  year.  Wc 
))av6  good  reason  for  Icnowing.nnd  aRsiirini;  ihvm  in  couKt-qucncet 
that  its  pages  will  \m  I'timid  more  vaiions,  inoru  t:j>arklin(>,  inoro 
attractive  in  every  posrible  way^  than  thcj  have  been  siuce  the 
Miscelluuy  uas  firsl  cstabltElied. 

On  looking  back  at  wliat  vc  hav«  "sot  don-n"  amon^^ist  tbo 
tliinps  Trbicb  havo  proniincnily  occupied  public  aiicolion  during 
Eisliteen  Hundred  aud  Fifly-F'onr,  wu  find  that  tbc  black  stones, 
unconsciously  heaped  to;^ibcr,  make  already  a  very  rcspeciably- 
sized  cairn.  Has  everything,  ihcn,  been  barren  **  from  I>an  to 
Bc«rshcb&?"  Far  from  it  Wemigbt,  if  ve  bad  room,  sprinkle  the 
aforesaid  cairn  witli  many  while  ones.  To  have  acc^uired  the 
conlial  rricndshi])  of  a  conntr)-  like  France  counterbalances  by  far 
all  tliv  mic^chances  which  the  year  may  liare  brought  in  its  train  ; 
and  the  bond  of  union,  remcntcd  not  only  by  mutual  interiHi,  hut 
by  the  heart's  bloo<l  of  the  bravest  of  boib  nations,  will,  wu  irusi^ 
be  OS  enduring  as  it  is  wise,  just,  and  holy. 


REGRETS. 

BT  MAKY   C.    F.   MOXCK. 

Ait  me!  the  flowers  arc  faded. 
The  leaves  arc  dead  and  brown. 

And  at  every  blast 

Fall  (hick  and  fast. 
Rustling  and  shivering  down  ; 
And  when  the  «im  is  brightest 
In  the  heat  and  glow  of  nwm. 

It  seems  to  say, 

**  Enjoy  to-day. 
For  winter  comctli  soon." 


"Where  are  the  haluiy  momrngs 
Of  the  genial  sinnmcr  time. 

When  ihc  wilding  boe 

Hummed  merrily 
In  iho  dewy  and  perfumed  lime- 
When  the  lily  stood  like  a  silrer  tp;jar, 
With  diamonds  cnijted  o'er, 

And  the  odours  ihat  lay 

In  the  swathes  ofhav. 
On  its  wings  tho  soft  wind  bore' 


IM  KEOBETS. 


The  blackbird  and  tbnish  are  sQent, 
The  berries  are  npe  and  red. 

On  bodi  and  tree, 

Wbere,  flush  and  free. 
The  roses  of  June  were  shed. 
Rank  weeds  of  the  east  wind^s  sowing. 
In  the  iirost-devs  bora  and  nouiiafaed. 

Spring  thickly  up 

Where  the  delicate  cnp 
Of  some  sommer  darling  floarialied. 

Where  are  the  insect  rnvriads — 
The  brilliant  and  gladsome  things, 
M*hich  glittered  and  gleamed 
When  the  sunlight  streamed 
On  their  light  and  filmy  wings  ? 
All  gone  !  and  lone  and  flagging. 
As  in  wonder  and  afiright. 
One  butterfly 
Goes  driAing  by 
In  its  solitary  flight. 

The  yellow  corn  is  garaered. 

The  meadows  are  bare  once  more. 

And  safely  stored 

Is  the  juicy  board 
Which  the  orchard  branches  bore  : 
And  1  bear  a  voice  in  the  moaniug 
Of  the  wind  at  the  close  of  day, 

A  sigh  from  the  woods 

And  the  chaBng  floods. 
That  speaketh  of  swili  decay. 

Ah  !  many  an  eye  looks  sadly 
On  the  summer's  faded  track. 
That  shall  see  no  more. 
When  the  storms  are  o*er. 
And  the  golden  days  come  back, 
Ob,  when  shall  we  reach  that  country 
Where  no  blight  can  touch  the  flowers, 
But  light  and  bloom. 
Beyond  the  tomb. 
Shall  evermore  be  ours  ? 
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An  ominous  cloud  hits  gnthercd  of  Intc  orer  tbe  Black  Sea. 
The  plot  tUickcos  w  bad  iretttber  appronches,  and  the  fogs  and 
mists  and  wintry  storma  of  the  Kiixiiie  arc  very  fairly  represented 
by  the  conflict  of  opinion,  turmoil  of  passion,  and  gloom  of  war 
on  all  tbe  shores  aruuud.     The  occupiition  of  the  Dunubian  pro* 
Tinccs  by  Austria  was  one  more  f^rcnt  step  totrards  the  diamcm- 
bermeitt   of  Turkey.     The  RuMiaiis  were  at  least  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  provinces  for  political  or  strategical  reasons,  as  it 
best  snitcd  their  purpose  tu  Acknowledge.     It  is  doubtful  if  tbe 
Austrinns   will   ever  evacnnto  them   except   by  force   of  arms, 
AuHtrin  has  long  felt  that  iho  possession  of  the  months  of  the 
Danube — the  main  artery  of  the   Empire — is  with  lier  a  vital 
qocstioD.     Upon   such   posssusiou   not  only  her  commerce  and 
civilisation  are  concerned,  hut  licr  integrity  in  lier  Sclavouian  and 
Hungnrian  dependencies.    Unfortunntcly  for  Austria,  the  covetous 
eyes  of  her  friend  nad  ally,  Ilussia,  hnd  from  time  immemorial 
been  tnrncd  in  the  same  direction.     The  conquest  of  Turkey  and 
the  ueccGsary  preliminary  subjugatiou  of  tbe  Dauublaa  Pruicipa- 
litjes  have  become  a  tradiEton  with  Che  Russian  Czars,  and  wo  have 
lived  to  sec  a  tradition  of  conquest  brought  forward  as  a  serious 
clnim  to  possession  !    It  required,  tlien,  a  very  peeulinr  combination 
of  cireuni&lances  to  enable  AtiHtriii  ut  dispute  tlic  long-coveted  prize 
with  her  ancient  friend  and  quondam  ally — Russia.     Tliis  coinbi- 
natiou  has  at  length  pi-escntcd  itself  iu  the  present  war.    Austria 
has  advanced  into  tliu  Principalities  covertly  and  cautiously,  but 
her  deaij^s  and  purposes  are  not  the  Icsstrauspftrcnt  and  manifest. 
The  mystification  of  notes  and  conferences  cannot  cloak  overt  acts, 
however  much  they  serve  tor  a  time  to  disguise  intentions.     The 
art  of  diplomacy  was  invented  for  the  mutual  deccptiou  of  nations 
—the  march  of  armies  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  whole  world.    Tbe 
armed   occupntiou  of  a  country  carries  the  iuspinitions  of  the 
cabinet   into  the  open  field  and  air,   aud  exposes  them  to  the 
discussion  of  all. 

At  the  time  when  tbe  convention  bctwcciv  Austria  and  the 
Porte  was  negotiated,  Turkey  was  in  great  danger.  It  is  true, 
ber  armies  had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements,  aud  the 
euemy  hud  gnined  no  advantage,  except  the  occupation  of  the 
Dubrnj-cha.  But  it  was  known  that  the  Russians  were  every  day- 
increasing  their  forces,  that  munitions  of  war  were  arriving  in 
eDormouij  quantities,  aud  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were  gathering 
round  Silistrin  nith  a  certainty  of  success,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  mo»t  experienced  generals.     The  forces  of  tlie  allies  were 
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ndvancing  ns  slowly  «»  the  moTcmRnts  of  Austrian  diplomncTTfrt 
w«iT  and  active;  and  no  srotill  discourAgcmcnt  wns  gircntotie 
Turk*  by  the  time  lost  in  raising  defcnrtw  at  OiUlijioli,  and  lutuiiii* 
troops  at  Scutari  and  Constantinaple,  instcnd  of  at  once  jmJiini 
them  on  to  Varna  and  the  Danube,  or  comrociictDg  the  nv^i 
Scbastojiol  six  months  ago.  The  allies  appmnched  the  st-mi  of  t» 
as  if  the  Turkish  army  wore  already  eru&hcd,  and  tb«  Idwootflc 
legions  wcrt'  scalinfr  the  Balkan. 

At  such  a  critia  the  proposed  intervention  of  Anstria  wfti  ^ak> 
fully  accepted.  In  virtue  of  this  convention,  aliQ  h«d  tbe  ri^ 
to  enter  the  provinces  with  all  the  armies  of  the  empire,  aad  ti 
hold  them  for  an  inde^nite  term,  M-ith  npparently  unbonM 
powers.  "The  Principalities,"  to  nsc  a  laconic  expr«viaii,  atlBr 
Dated  to  Omar  Haslia,  •*  gained  a  uew  maater.** 

Ab  a  friend  to  Turkey,  Austria  was  bound  by  good  faitb  U  kU 
these  provincoB  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  returned  w  hen  TorVey 
should  he  in  a  condition  to  demand  it  inviolate  ns  she  receivoA  il- 
But  all  accouQts  agree  to  stating  that  Austria  has  not  foiU^U^ 
discharged  this  duty.  From  her  first  entrance  into  the  DmiutfaiB 
proriiicc^  np  to  this  present  moment  Austria  has  treated  lb 
Torki  and  the  provinces  with  an  orerbearin^  iusutencc,  vhick 
•eems  to  announce  that  she  carae  not  as  a  fneuti,  but  aa  a  maiM 
^not  as  an  ally,  hut  as  a  soverci^.  Alter  hor  own  Cuiii0a,At 
•ceks  to  establiih  heroelf  iu  a  province  fhc  has  not  conquered  m 
an  enemy,  after  hnriiiK  obtuncd  cutrance  into  it  aa  a  Oif^;  ui 
■be  praotiaes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  tmine  obtue  and 
Tinrelentiug  des|>otisni  that  saddens  the  plains  of  J.^ombai4y  Mi4 
the  marshes  of  Venice.  Thus  is  Austrin  fullilling  the  duly  ne  fav 
uudertakeu  towards  Turkey;  thus  is  she  vindicating  tho  fomikm 
she  has  assumed  towards  Russia. 

Tlic  course  which  Austria  bos  taken  is  clear  as  regarda  beiMtf ; 
very  much  the  contrary  as  regards  her  relations  to  RtMsta  or  to 
tbe  allies.  Sh?  has  had  all  throu^'h,  amid  the  hopirs  of  somci  ^ 
doubtn  of  others,  the  trust  and  coufideuce  of  many,  and  the  deoN^ 
ciatious  of  the  fewj  hut  one  end  in  riew — to  take  Bdvantage  of  tlK 
existing  imbrofflio,  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  prc«aare  d 
a  protection  which  was  almost  vassalage,  and,  what  is  still  moft 
important,  to  estaldisli  her  power  pemiaoently  in  rt-j 
long  coveted,  and  thr  poascBaion  of  which  arc  of  tlic  !i 
cnl  and  comuiercial  importance  to  her. 

The  Molfio-Wallaciiian  provinces  contain  a  people  akin  to  __ 
which  inhabits  contiguous  territory  in  both  the  Butsinu  and  t 
Austrian  empires.     In  Bessarabia  the  Itomanic  race  U  num 
but  80  it  also  forms  a  Im^  part  of  the  )iu)>ulat)OD  of  the  sotitK> 
eastern  prorinccs  of  Austria.     Hence  there  has  lt>-  ■■  ■.■4  • 

natural  rivalry  Irctween  the  two  empires  he  to  which  b: 
the  debatcnble  ground,  and  influence  the  seroi'indepcndout 
who  hare  for  a  long  time  past  ouly  UomiuaUy  acknoa 
Sultan  as  their  sovereign. 

The  navigation  of  the  Denuhc  has  been  another  ]o«g 
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vdl-knovii,  nud  juxtifinblc-  cnu»o  of  jcaloiixy.  Austriu  lieki  the 
hc«d  waters  of  the.  river,  of  which  the  Czar  controUrd  the  mouth. 
But  Austria  introduced  itcam  traffic,  and  commercial  and  other 
iiiteraourse  oa  the  Daouhe,  irliilst  Russia  dtil  all  in  its  power  to 
keep  it  a  aealed-up  river.  The  trareller,  on  nrriving  at  GalatE, 
vas  struck  with  the  straogo  auomaly  uf  Austnans  canriug  on  a 
huHV  liicrntivfT  commDiiication  with  a  ciriliiuid  Christian  people, 
nomiiinUy  under  MuMulman  rule,  hut  really  under  the  »u-ay  of 
Kuuia.  These  tluogs  were  so  uiaiiifest,  so  much  iu  the  face  of 
evprythingf  as  to  bo  perceptible  to  a  child.  Thi»  luonitiye  trafKc 
of  the  Austrian  steam -com  pan  ieit  was  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be 
arrested  by  a  moveoicnt  or  even  a  threat  of  the  C&ur,  eonstitutiog 
i|  ttate  of  thinKB  which  hod  become  latturly  iusufTerahle,  and  has 
•ntailed  grent  kssfs  to  the  empire. 

To  oerupy  the  Dauubinn  Principalities,  to  provide  for  upholding 
hi*  power  therein,  and  to  prcTcnt  the  provinces  from  hecomiug 
again  either  a  protectorate  of  Russia  or  an  integral  part  of  a  new 
and  regeufratc  Ottoman  State,  the  young  Kmperor  of  Austria  began 
by  placing  himself  in  t)ie  position  of  a  mcHiator,  and  he  posaibly 
still  eeriously  hopes  tliat  he  may  be  able,  with  the  aid  of  Genuun 
statecraft  and  diplomacy,  to  gain  bis  object  without  being  himself 
involved  in  war,  or  allowing  the  war  to  set  Burope  in  a  flame ;  aud 
that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  complex  and  elaborately  organised 
empire  in  safety,  to  stand  well  with  the  combatants  on  both  sidca, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  establish  a  pennBDeut  footing  in  the 
Panuhiiui  provinces^  and  obtain  a  long-aoaircil  holil  of  the  niuutha 
of  the  Danube. 

The  difhcultics  of  such  a  position  can,  Lowerer,  be  Ibreieeu  at  a 
glance.  The  hittcrness  that  existed  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  refugee  oflRccrs  of  Omar  Paaha's  army  soon  led  to  misnnder- 
stauditigs  of  a  serious  character,  aggruvat<-d  by  the  dcsputic  nature 
of  the  Dccnpntiou  of  the  Tiirkiiih  territories.  Count  C.'oruuini 
published  a  proclamation  which  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  occupation;  it  was  at  odcc  answered  by  the  Otto< 
man  representative,  Durwish  Pasha- — a  man  of  some  expcricnee  in 
diplomatic  proceedings,  but  of  a  Gery  fanatictd  spirit,  as  Lis  name 
and  origin  attest.  A  sharp  iutcrclmnge  of  diplomatic  euurlcsies 
followed,  which  have  not  failed  to  wmvince  the  Turk*  that  their 
pruviitciiil  adjuncts  have  merely  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mui4covites  into  those  uf  the  Auatrians.  If  the  war  with  Ztussia 
»aa,  therefore,  to  be  settled  to-morrow,  the  aamc  aacoeasiou  of 
protocols,  if  not  of  actual  hostihties,  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
with  Austria  before  tlic  Turks  could  rid  themselves  of  their  ineun- 
Tcnient  allies. 

These  are  phasea  iu  the  Oriental  question  at  which  none  who 
had  viewed  it  from  the  first,  in  its  wide  .tigtiilicauee,  ciin  hi-  at  all 
Mirprised,  fiut  the  curious  point  remains,  if  tho  allies  drew 
the  sword  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  umpire,  aud  to 
CTcpel  the  Russians  from  the  Danubian  Principalities,  will  they 
also  be  expected' to  abet  the  Turks  in  ex|K-lliug  tlie  new  occu- 
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pants?  A  political  distinction  vill  be  establisbed  by  the  btta, 
inmsmnch  as  the  moTement  of  Russia  was  esseutiaUy  a^ressre, 
and  arovedly  implicated  the  conqnest  of  Constantinople.  Anitrii 
only  holds  the  Principalities  as  a  mediator  betveea  Rosna  tai 
Turkey,  is  satisGed  with  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  (^  tk 
Danube  and  of  the  nver  itsdf,  and  will  not  act  on  tbe  aggnsnr^ 
but  will  rather  preserve  peace  between  the  two  belligerent  powcn. 
Here  is  plenty  of  matter  for  diplomatic  consideration,  as  if  die 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  was  not  in  itself  a  death-blov  ta 
the  integrity  of  Turkey ! 

It  is  at  the  present  moment  an  eitremelj  problematic  qno- 
tion,  hew  far  the  Anstriaps  will  really  interfere  in  preventing  tk 
avvressiTe  movements  of  the  Bussiana.  It  is  cnrreotly  repolol 
that  tbe  Bnssiaus  have  recrosaed  the  Pmth,  and  declared  ibeit 
intention  of  wa^n»  a  defensive,  war.  It  remains  to  be  seeo  i( 
Austria  will,  iu  its  character  of  a  strict  mediator,  resist  the  ad- 
Tmnce  of  the  Rassians  by  representations,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
force  of  arms.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  whole  is  i 
poUtical  manceuvre;  and  that  this  manifestation  of  Bussix  ii 
merelv  an  excuse  for  the  interference  of  Austria,  in  order  that  she 
may  say,  that,  having  prevented  an  aggressiTe  rooTement  on  tbe 
part  of  Russia,  she  has  the  same  right  to  prevent  any  similar  more- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  Persons  are  not  wanting  who  see 
events  in  a  different  light;  who  conceive  the  movement  of  Russix 
to  be  a  real  movement;  and  who  anticipate  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
the  Austrians.  But  if  it  were  so  a  collision  could  not  be  long  post- 
poned, and  tlie  conduct  of  Austria  towards  the  Turks  and  their 
allies  would  be  of  a  fiir  more  conciliatory  character,  and  not  remain 
open  to  suspicions  bo  grave. 

For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  doubts  and  mystifications, 
there  are  none  on  the  other.  The  whole  world  has  been  surprised, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  most 
formidable  fortress — the  stronghold  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea — 
Omar  Pasha  should  not  have  advanced  into  the  Principalities  to 
have  at  least  threatened  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians,  and,  by 
thus  effecting  a  diversion,  have  prevented  the  Czar  from  pouring 
continual  reinforcements  into  the  Crimea.  Omar  Pasha  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  willing  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  although 
the  lateness  of  the  season  would  have  much  limited  the  extent 
of  his  operations;  but  the  Austrians  are  also  affirmed  to  have 
urged,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  their  wishes  that  no  snch 
movement  should  take  place ;  and  they  are  even  said  to  have 
implied  that  their  requests,  if  unattended  to,  would  be  changed 
into  comrannds. 

So  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  this  is  all  very  well.  She  can 
urge,  with  much  apparent  candour  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that 
having  procured  the  evacuation  of  tbe  provinces,  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  occupy  them,  and  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  form  a  neutral  ground,  as  long  as  she  herself  thought  fit  to 
remain  at  peace,  tbe  advance  of  tbe  Turks  wontd  compromise 
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tlic  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with  the  Russians,  nnd,  if  she  were 
to  consent  to  tucli  a  movement,  it  wonld  be  ecjuivnlent  to  a  dc- 
clumtion  of  war.  If  Austria  nllowed  the  I'urks  to  use  WvHavia 
OS  a  basis  of  operntiou  for  nn  offmisive  war,  she  would  jusiify  the 
Czar  iu  again  entering  that  province  for  strntcgicnl  rc;uons.  For 
if  Austria  upholds  the  unconditional  furbenrance  of  the  Rmsian 
armies  from  setting  foot  on  Moldo-Walliichinn  prourd,  and  yet 
were  to  consent  tu  that  ground  being  used  by  the  Turks  for  pnr- 
rtoscn  of  tittnck,  it  would  no  longer  be  acting  as  n  luediutiug  power, 
out  would  become  a  direct  participntor  in  the  war. 

Rut  suppose  the  whole  irere  a  diplomatic  luystiGcatiou,  to  {^re 
to  tlic  Czar  nn  u|}portunity  of  sending  the  whole  of  his  forces 
ID  loutheni  Russia  into  the  Crimea?'  The  very  acceptance  of 
•uch  an  amingemeiit  on  the  part  of  Russia  throws  a  serious 
doubt  upon  the  nprightneaa  of  the  whole  trnuaaction,  and  every 
subseauent  erent  lias  conlirnicd  the  suspicion.  The  atopjKtge  of 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  against  Turkey,  affects  the  Cunr  in 
no  way ;  nay,  after  the  rough  handling  his  troopn  got  upon  the 
Danube,  it  might  have  been  a  vcrj-  convenient  relief.  The  pre- 
text that  such  a  niuvement  was  c&'ectcd  out  of  regard  for  his 
dear  friend  and  ancient  ally,  Francis  Jowph,  only  senx'S  to 
throw ;  greater  doubt  upon  the  nature  of  the  Iranaaction.  The 
checking  the  advance  of  the  Turks  iu  their  own  territory  ex- 
ercised^ however,  n  positire  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  altics 
in  the  Crimen.  Br  their  results  alone  can  such  proceedings  be 
judged. 

We  are  engaged  iu  besieging  an  enormous  fortress,  or  supposing 
even  that  fortress  to  be  reduced,  we  have  nn  extensive  peninsula  to 
subject,  to  obtaia  secure  winter  quarters,  and  bring  the  Citar  to 
terms.  The  defensive  army  is  already  much  n:ore  numerous  than 
that  of  the  allies,  and  is  receiving  daily  reinforcements.  It  has 
also  lh(^  advantage  of  fighting  on  its  own  ground,  and  it  possesses 
unhciHulcd  supplies  of  nmnitious  of  war.  Abox'e  all  thing*  it 
wae  considered  desirable  th;it  this  disparity  should  not  \ie  increased 
hy  the  presence  of  further  Russian  reinforcements.  Austria  has 
precisely  taken  such  a  step  as  would  best  ensure  to  the  Russian 
army  those  very  additions  to  its  effective  force  and  to  its  material 
power.  So  dtplomatically  and  strateirically  a  friendly  manoeuvre 
may  well  deserve  on  the  piu-t  of  the  Cxar  forgiveness  for  Austria 
having  at  the  onset  joined  the  allies  in  their  ucgotiationa  and 
remonstrances.  Such  conduct  will  avail  her  much  with  Russia.  Her 
so-called  mediation  has  l)cen  e<]uaL  tu  the  addition  of  a'wiiole 
army  to  the  forces  which  Russia  had  at  her  command  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimen.  Austria  has  indeed  occupied  the 
Principalities,  hut  she  has  also  neutralised  a  force  almost  equal 
to  her  own,  wliich  might  have  been  employed  cither  in  Georgia 
or  in  the  Crimea,  tihe  has  also  set  the  Kussiau  ilivisioiis  iu  the 
Principalities  at  liberty  tu  operate  against  the  allies.  Austria 
joined  us  iu  protocols,  but  has  de*ertcd  iis  in  action.  She  has 
entered  the  Danube  as  our  frieud,  aud  remains  there  to  iuaulk 
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us  and  our  alUes,  to  eonntemct  oar  itrntegtcal  oomfaioaitioitt, 
mai  in  reality  to  assist  to  the  utmost,  whiltt  she  pitijwm  u 
HHimed  peacefol  attitude,  the  icnitance  of  the  enemy.  It  Toald 
be  difficnlt,  if  sach  a  line  of  ooadact  were  persiiied  in,  to  find  »m- 
tiuDg  nKHre  perfidious  iu  the  whole  historr  of  international  pobn. 
Still  we  hope  better  things  of  Austria.  She  will  not  risk  an  m- 
mediate  war  with  Turkey,  whicfa^  involving  a  rupture  with  tke 
allies,  will  set  all  Europe  in  a  flame,  for  the  sake  of  those  troubl»* 
some  Priucipalities.  Besides  she  has  a  better  chance  of  arriving 
at  the  object  she  has  at  heart,  by  upholding  the  Tnrka  and  theii 
alUes,  than  by  aiding  with  the  Czar. 


It  is  but  fair  to  reniark,  that  Omar  Pasha  has  been  crippled  ia 
his  moTements  by  circumstances  not  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
of  Austria.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  weakening  of  the  Turkish 
army  by  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  reinforcements  in  the 
Crimea;  another  is,  the  poasesaion  by  Russia  of  the  fortresses  on 
the  Lower  Danube;  and  a  third  has  beeu  a  real  unwilliugnesa 
to  engage  Russia  iu  the  field.  These  latter  feelinga,  no  doub^ 
attained  greater  intensity  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  Turkish 
army  would,  iu  advancing  into  Moldavia,  have  an  open  enemy  ia 
front,  and  a  doubtful  iiUy  in  the  rear. 

Still  it  is  said,  amidst  all  tlicsc  difficulties,  and  now  an  untovard 
seasou  to  struggle  agaiust,  that  the  movement  of  the  Ottoman 
troops  towards  Moldavia  is  slowly  prosecuted;  we  doubt  much  if 
it  will  be  efficaciously  so.  "Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
present  attitude  assumed  by  Austria,  with  regard  to  her  relations 
with  Russia  ou  the  one  hand,  and  Turkey  on  the  other,  one  thing 
is  manifest,  and  that  is,  that  it  will  never  do  for  the  allies  to  aban- 
don the  Crimea  so  long  as  either  Austria  or  Russia  remains  ia  pos- 
session of  the  Dauubian  Principalities. 
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A^ND    WHO    LOST  AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

SL  ZaU  of  oni  ®fDn  Simr. 

Bv  SniRLBV  Brooks, 
ARBBft  or  "MiM  rioLiT  AMD  ma  ornBs." 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  tlie  rotler  lius  iioi  forgotten  a  humble, 
and  indeed  nameless,  actor  in  one  of  the  preceding  scenes,  who 
rendered  good  aid  in  die  hour  of  need  at  the  toll-bar  between 
Aspen  Court  and  Lord  lluokbury's  scat  in  the  oountrf.  What 
say»  Wordsworth  r 

"  Snail  svrvice  ie  true  service  whilR  it  laiU; 
Of  frioudc,  liow«v»r  humbte,  Kuni  out  un«; 
Xh«  daisy,  by  the  shadow  thit  it  easu, 

Ptotccu  the  Iriigtrriiij;  dew-drop  fiuiD  die  sum." 

Nnw  UiQ  big  man,  who,  on  henring  little  Amy  niontion  the  natne 
of  their  common  friend,  Bcrnurd  Oarlyon,  suddenly  brouifbt  what 
Mrs.  Quickly  calls  *'  a  rescue  or  two,"  and  extricated  the  Misses 
^Vilinslow  from  an  especially  diisgrccubtu  position,  did  in  nu  re- 
spect, save  that  of  rendering  serTice,  resemble  a  daisy-  But  the 
work  which  he  did  on  that  uoeasion,  and  the  tiircuiii&laace  tiiat  he 
has  other  work  tu  do,  makes  it  butli  grateful  and  expedient  tliat 
the  secret  of  Bei'nard  Corlyon'd  acquaintance  with  him  should  be 
explained. 

fjunic  months  before  our  storv  began,  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Car* 
lyon  found  it  necessary,  for  one  of  tlie  mysteriuus  ''  purposes  of 
bukineas,"  tu  visit  a  client  wlio  resided  at  lslini;ton.  As  this 
suburb  is  now  as  easily  reached  as  Paris  or  Cairo,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, 1  think,  to  describe  it  with  any  luinuteness.  The  iieighboor- 
hood  offers  but  few  salient  points  for  the  topographer.  The  wiia 
of  the  Eliziibcthan  age  were  us  jocose  upon  iIm  rapid  spread  of 
the  metropolis,  as  are  tlie  suiart  ineu  of  the  present  Au{;ustan 
period,  and  Islingtonta  was  in  IGOO  aa  clever  a  name  us  Tyburnia 
in  1854.  Most  antiquaries  of  ten  years  old  uud  upwards  know 
the  line  in  wliioh  London  is  s)>okcn  of — 

"  1  tliiiik  khu  tiieatm  ta  go  tu  lilii^ton." 

But  tlie  sarcasms  of  one  age  are  the  slalistics  of  tlie  next.  London 
has  gone  to  I&liugton,  and  dreary  is  the  ground  u|Mn  which  the 
upwiiddy  metropolis  has  met  her  genteel  and  eTaitgchcal  reUtive. 
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Bernard    Csrlyon   wandered   through   dull     streets,  whose  oaij 
visible  inhabitants  trcre  myriads   of   children — sqaalid  swinn 
whose  numbers  seemeil  utterly  out  of  iiroporlion  tu  the  miaoma 
of  parentage  the  dwcUing-honscs  could  hold,  even   upon  Oit  mcoi 
liberal  theor)'  of  oter-production.     Threading  his  way   thrwi^h 
and  over  these  groups  of  young  suburbans — pale,  bat  screecftia; 
with  animation— now  chastising  a  hapless  live  kitten,  u  it  vng. 
gled  out  of  Uie  strings  wliich  harnessed  it  to  a  cart  uf  stones,  >al 
now  in  procession  dragging  by  the  tail  its   happier  dcjul  sistv— 
here,  playing  at  school  on  a  hot  and  dirty  doDr-st«p,  and  illustrstini; 
the  theory  of  cducalion  (as  probaI)ly  elsewhere  conveyed  to  tiic 
plavers)  by  the  readiest  and  most  merciless  eastigntion,  the  dealiM 
out  of  which  seemed  the  great  business  uf  the  scene — there,  arran^ 
ingatoncca  euuineanda  hariquetof  dirt  pies,  with  onuige  ptdfar 
the  enireea.  and  half-sucked  Albert  Royal  Rock,  or  the  Qucen'sOn 
Stunning  Toflyj  for  the  erilremels, — Cariyon  made  his  escape  icl» 
a  broad  row  of  houses  which  spoke  of  another  generation.    TtU, 
prim,  but  not  cheerless  red  houites,  through  wtiieh,  thanks  toiJ^ 
iargc  double  windows  front  and  hack^  you  couhl  sec,  but  that  the 
tjuaint  tittle  upright  blinds  held  up  their  green  strips,  tike  fiuU( 
breast-high,  to  obstruct  your  scrutiny,  funned  one    side   of  the 
street;  the  other,  at  great  width,  being  partly  formed  by  ■  baod- 
some  modem  terrace,  and,  beyond  that,  liya  large  garden.     !a  tfe 
centre  of  this  garden  was  a  sombre-looking  house,  which  had  aooe 
been  tlie  resideuce  of  the  most  gentle  and  most  wliinisical  of  tiat 
school  of  mild  essayists  whom  the  jaded  taste  of  the  day  faokb 
wnsiicakably  "  stagnant."     But  the  feature  of  the  street  into  which 
Carlvon  had  emerged  from  his  dirty  Lilliput,  was  the  New  Kinr, 
whieb,  edged  by  decorous  brickwork,  and  flanked  by  post  and  nil, 
filled  the  centre  of  the  place.     Now  «ater,  as  tlie  eccentric  author 
of  the  Whale  has  well  observed,  has  a  wundorful  attraction  for  the 
contemplative  mind,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  I  hai'eanv  respect  (or 
the  intellect  of  the  man  who  can  pass  a  stream  or  lake  withoBt 
desiring  to  stop  and  gaze  u|K)n  it.     Cariyon  felt  that  desire,  and 
indulged  it.     He  stood,  idly  regarding  the  river,  and  thinking, 
among  other  things,  that  Keats's  epitaph  would  havo  suited  3a 
Hugh  Myddlcton— "  his  name  was  writ  in  water." 

There  was  a  narrow  footpath  between  the  rail  and  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  Bernard,  leaning  fonrard,  obstructed  a  pasuge 
which  it  did  not  iiccur  to  hitn  was  likely  to  be  a  tlioroDghfiiine 
much  in  demand.  As  lie  gazed  into  the  wster,  and  pondered 
various  pri>babilittesj  he  was  recalled  to  llic  actual  present  bf  a 
child's  voice  close  to  his  ear. 

"  PIcQse,  sir,  let  me  go  past  you,  if  you  please,  sir." 
The  speaker  was  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  very  pale  and  very 
thin,  but  dressed,  thougli  scantily,  with  a  curious  attempt  at  effect, 
He  wore  a  child's  frock  sind  trousers,  but  the  coarse  white  mnte- 
rtal  of  the  latter  was  Vandykcd  at  the  foot,  and  tarnished  silver 
lace  was  braided  upon  the  stained  crimson  ciotli  of  the  former. 
The  slender  bands  of  the  boy  were  in  gloves,  originally  too  large, 
Wt  which  had  been  cut  and  sewn  with  great  paini  to  fit  him.     Jj 
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The  little  glaxed  shoe,  cracked  and  worn,  was  fastened  with  a 
tawdry  buckle,  and  a  still  tawdrier  one,  in  tinsel  and  glass,  secured 
the  gilded  leathern  band  round  his  waist.  The  child's  bair,  long 
and  fair,  fell  upon  his  shoulders  in  waves,  and  a  gay  UtUe  Turkish 
e^,  with  ft  dangling  tassel,  was  set,  with  careful  jauntiness,  upon 
cue  side.  Great  pains  had  evidently  been  bestou'ed  upon  him  hy 
a  very  poor  but  very  fond  motlier.  The  face  spoke  of  hardship^ 
and  yet  of  a  nature  it  had  not  quite  broken  down,  and  there  was 
Komcthiug  of  grace  in  the  child's  manner.  He  held  a  small 
£ahing-rod,  the  line  of  which  lay  in  the  water. 

"Certainly,"  said  Carlyon,  *'  I  did  not  see  you, my  boy.  "What 
sport?"  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

**  Not  any,  yet,  sir,"  said  the  child,  colouring  at  being  addressed. 

*'  Well,  patience,  you  know,"  said  Bernard,  "  is  what  every 
good  fishernuin  must  have.  But  what  do  you  expect  tu  tiud  here 
— gudgeon — minnows  ?  '* 

*'  They  do  satf,  too,  that  there  arc  dace,  sir,"  said  the  boYi 
mysteriously,  as  if  the  thought  of  fishing  in  a  stream  in  which  it 
could  be  even  said  tficrc  were  such  mighty  monsters,  was  not  to 
be  lightly  treated. 

"  Ah  !  indet'xi,"  sind  Carlyon,  smiling.  "  Let  roe  see  your  hook. 
My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  drawing  up  a  hook  large  enough  to  pull 
out  the  finest  trout  that  ever  flapped  in  captivity  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Uripsy,  or  the  Spourna  (vainly  cursing  its  uusaUsfactnry  at- 
tempt to  find  "  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee"),  "you'U 
never  catch  a  dace,  or  anything  in  this  water,  with  such  a  hook  as 
that,     ilaren'tyou  another?" 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  looking  disconsolate  at  tliis  news  from 
the  more  experienced  fisherman.  "  Mamma  diought  it  would  do; 
she  found  it  in  an  old  pocket-book  of  one  of  my  uncle's,  aud  be 
used  to  fish  with  it." 

"All;  but  1  think  not  in  the  New  River,''  stud  Bernard.  "la 
there  a  fishing-tackle  shop  about  here  ?" 

"  Oh !  isn't  there  ?"  replied  the  child.  Had  he  not  often  stood 
for  hours  in  deep  lun;ring  before  such  a  shop,  in  the  window  of 
which  there  was  a  stutlcd  pike  in  a  glass  case,  among  a  cnnvded 
array  of  rods,  lines,  landing  nets,  &nh  cans,  glass  globes,  bait  boxes, 
and  other  wonderful  machinery;  and  from  which  there  exuded  a 
constant  smell  of  damp  weeds  and  maggots,  sweeter  to  the  young 
sportsman  than  perfumes  to  a  Peri  ? 

''It's  round  there,"  said  tlie  child,  "the  second  street  on 
the  left." 

"  Well,  you  stay  where  you  arc  till  I  come  back." 

And  Carlyon,  good-humou redly,  walked  otf  to  the  precinns 
museum.  It  was  at  the  muuient  crowded,  being  of  small  extent, 
and  tenanted  by  eighteen  or  nineteen  very  neat  young  gentlemen 
in  clean  wliitc  collars,  a  small  detachment  sent  down  by  a  school, 
then  fi&hing  in  a  not  very  distant  meadow,  tu  buy  two-pennyworth 
of  gentles. 

**  How  long  will  these  lire?"  demanded  the  treasurer,  folding 
up  the  nasty  white  worms  in  his  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 
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.  ''TiU  tbcy  die,"  rc!<ponded  the  grim  and  sulkr  old  sbopkecpv. 
Whereupuii  the  deputation,  abashod,  retired  with  tlieir  nut^gula. 

Carlyon  gave  his  order,  atid  the  sulky  uian  pulled  out  a  drawn 
containing  Bomething  entirely  dilfcrcntt  and  set  it  silently  bcfunt 
him ;  for  hs  knew  neU  that  most  welt-dressed  anglers  «'iU  Iw^ ^ 
anyttiing  they  are  told  to  buy.     Demard  Carlyon  was  much 
impatient  when  this   kind   of  impertinence  waa   pnuitiaed 
hint ;  and,  instead  of  expostulating,  he  said  sbarpl^r*-^ 

I  **  What  the  devil  are  tou  putting  that  robhisfa  before  me  fur? 
Have  you  gut  what  I  ordered  you  to  show  rae.     If  not,  amf 

But  the  sulkv  man  said  he  had  made  a  mistake :  imd  the 
aitiules  were  on  the  counter  before  tlie  ttltcrnaiive  coold 
out,  so  it  was  repressed. 

'*  You  like  double  work,  doubtless,'*  said  Cariyon,,as  ho 
his  purchase;  *'  but  you  have  no  right  to  give  me  the  trouble 
douhto  talk.** 

rv'uw  as  Piscator  went  back  to  his  little  Tyro,  lie  sanr  an  aperv ' 
tJoii  which  caused  him  to  be  displeased  for  the  second  tinia  ta 
five  niinulca. 

A  walkinu-match  in  the  neighbourhood  had  uttr&cted  the  rabble; 
of  CHds,  {{TeenhornSf  pick[H>cLut8,  and  idlers,  wbu  ore  the  dii 
patron!)  of  must  of  our  manly  sports;  and  the  '*  pet/'  up»n  the 
jirascnt    occasion,    having  been  outwalked  by  an   invulrent  tvo> 
penny  [losMtmii  (nutwithstandiiig  the  good  and  regular  iralkmg 
]>rBctice  the  favourite  had  recently  had  at  the  UestUiull),  his  (Wty 
were  rciurniiig  in  no  amiable  temper  trom  the  poblic-houscwhuM 
landlord  bad  disinterested  I  r  otfered  the  road  fronting  it  for  the  ■ 
iiiaich.     The  ill-humour  of  the  party  had  been  increased  by  tb* 
failure  of  ail  attempt,  conduott- d  wiUi  that  energy  and  entrrphse 
for  which  the  spurting  mi-ii  are  CL-lcbrateci,  to  "  draw^  the  ntaieh 
by  niAiniiiig  the  >uccc9>ful  candidate  during  the  hi«t  hour.      With 
this  object  a  cab,  M~ith  three  or  four  hair-tipsy  sportsmen  dinging 
to  It,  had  been   driven    recklessly  across  the  connie.     But  the    _ 
patrons  of  the  winning  man,  noting  tlie  stratagem,  liad  set  up  so  I 
fri^tilful  a  shout,  and  with  bludgeons  had  so  battered  the  caU,  the  ^ 
horse,  and  the  charioteers,  thiit  they  were  tlr)%-vn  back  int'j  tlidr 
otri)  ranks  witli  signul  discotntiture. 

As  Carlyon  turned  the  corner,  and  oame  back  into  the  \-allerof 
the  Kivcr  Myddletun,  intendmg  to  make  his  new  littltj  atHjuaint- 
ance  liappy  with  some  small  tackle  good  for  such  streams,  a  gaq{ 
of  some  twenty  allies   of  the   defeated  walker  came   tr&mpii 
along,  <tome  cluttering  with  tlicir  xticks  upon  the  mils,  sodm  ' 
ing  snutctiejt  uf  ribald  songir,  and  some  stalking  in  grim  v 
A  Jilurc  ill-favoured  party  seldom  comes  in  sight,  to  make  an  UB- 
praulieal  and  unpatriotic  observer  wish   for  one  hour  of  a  paler* 
iially    despotic  govcninicni,  which,   suddenly   seising   upon   an 
asaembled  body  of  obvious  rascality,  coald  purify  the  nei^hbuor- 
hood  bv  a  rapid  act  of  trans|>ortntion. 

A^  this  riu|HTcuh]p  detAchmeut  passed  the  spot  where  the  ex- 
pecUuit  child  wus  wailing  for  bis  fiieud,  his  appearance  attracted 
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Iffie^atteniion  of  some  of  tlietn  wliu  were  not  too  earage  to  lie  on]y 
aiiiscliicvous. 

I.  ^  *  «  *  *  «  monkey,  by  ♦  *  *  ,*  jeered  one. 

"  Shore  it  in,  Bill,"  roared  anoUier. 

"What's  this  Ijere?"  said  a  third,  who  u-as  nearest  the  rails, 
roughly  gripini;  the  child's  embroidered  cap,  and  a  handful  of  hair 
with  it.  The  man  was  a  strung,  tliiek-set  fellow,  with  an  old  cloth 
clip,  a  well-worn  grey  shouting-coat,  and  neatly  titling  laced  boots  ; 
bis  vocation  was  plain  at  a  glance,  eren  without  notice  of  the 
keen,  quick  eye  and  the  lissom  hand,  so  unlike  that  of  the 
uiechanio. 

"  Uli,  sir,  don't,  if  you  please,"  screamed  the  cliild,  as  the  rude 
clutch  upon  his  hair  cansed  him  no  slight  pain.  And  writhing  to 
diKcni^n^c  himself  hix  foot  slipped,  and,  with  a  luud  cry,  be  fell 
into  the  river.  At  the  self-same  moment  his  tormontcr  ft'll  back 
into  u  companion's  arms  almost  as  helplessly,  a  blow  from  a  stick, 
wielded  by  no  merciful  ttand,  having  fallen  straight  across  his  facOf 
fruni  which  the  blood  spouted  in  an  instant.  The  next,  Cartyon 
sprang  over  the  railing,  and  extended  tlie  stick  to  the  child,  who 
waa  strue^ling  to  6nd  his  feet  in  the  shullow  but  muddy  bntionied 
canah  He  was  speedily  on  the  footpath,  crying  bittcrlr,  his 
finery  and  his  fair  hair  sadly  damaged  by  the  streamiiiK  water. 

"Come,  come,"  said  DurnurJ,  "don't  cry:  there  s  no  harm 
done,  you  know  :  all  good  fishermen  take  the  water  like  otters. 
^ow,  run  off  home ;  and  here,"  he  added,  giving  him  the  parcel 
of  tackle,  "when  you  are  dry,  look  at  this,  and  see  whether  it  will 
not  help  you  to  calch  a  dnce  to-niorruw," 

The  child  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  the  present,  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  cheering  voice;  andCarlyon,  helping  him  through  the 
rail,  ngidn  cro8:»ed  it,  andcovere<l  his  retrent,  which  ^vos  conducted 
at  a  speed  which  baffled  all  chase,  llemard  smiled  as  the  child 
di»uppi;ared  round  a  distant  corner. 

•'  1  'il  teach  you  lo  jjriii  the  other  side  of  your  moutli  in  a 
minute,"  iiuid  the  man  he  had  struck,  coming  up,  the  lower  port 
of  his  face  stained  with  red,  and  a  long  bruise  becoming  very 
dvtined  on  each  clieek,  and  across  his  nose.  '*  What  did  you  hit 
mc  for?" 

"  For  ill-treating  that  child/'  replied  Bernard  Carlyon,iD  a  tone 
of  studied  softnu&s,  and  nith  a  provoking  smile. 

"  Vot's  the  child  lo  you  '  nothink — "asked  and  answered,  with 
great  rapidity,  a  young  Jew,  coming  very  close  to  Bernard.  But 
the  latter  raised  his  stick  so  omitiuusly,  tliat  the  uratur  made  a 
liasty  dart  among  his  friends. 

"Tlie  child's  nothing  to  do  mth  you,*"  repeated  tlie  bleeding 
man,  following  in  the  hint  of  the  keener  He!>rcw  mind. 

"  You  lie,  you  scoundrel!"  said  Corlyon;  "every  child  has  a 
right  to  look  for  hfl|)  lo  every  man.  If  you  have  any  children,  I 
hope  somebody  will  help  thcni  when  you  are  sent,  or  sent  back,  L 
supjwse  I  should  say,  to  the  hulks.     I  will,  if  I  have  a  chance." 

'Tlie  shot  was  a  randooi  one,  but  it  happened  to  tell  with  won- 
derful effect,     fierce  murmurs  broke  out  from  tlie  nienj  who 
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came  clustering  round,  and  the  damaged  party  found  it  was  ex- 
pected he  should  do  something  besides  bully.      He    looked  at 
Carlyon,  obviously  meditating  a  savage  rush,  and  knowing  that 
his  friends  would  nhly  second  him  by*  closing  in.     And  Bernard 
saw  in  a  moment  that  anything,'  like  fair  play  in  the  affray  would 
be  out  of  the  question.    There  was  enough  of  the  ruflianly  part 
of  the  sporting  character  about  the  group  to  tell  bim  plainly  what 
it  was  made  of,  and  he  knew,  perfectly  well,  that  the  patrons  of 
such  m&nly  sports  as  entail  neither  dnnger  nor  exertion    upoa 
tlieir  votaries  are  remarkable  for  never  showing  the  least  reganl 
to  rule  or  fair  play,  except  when  their  miserable  coin  is  at 
So  he  resolved  neither  to  expect  nor  give  quart<.T,   if  he 
forced  to  strike.     His  weapon  was  a  stick,  of  no  great  thick 
but  heavy  enough  to,  do  considerable  damage.     He  drew  the  rilk 
cord  round  his  wrist,  to  prevent  the  slick  from  being  easily  forced 
from  his  baud,  quietly  settled  his  hat,  and  buttoned  his  froek'Oial 
to  the  neck,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  upon  his  antagtmist,  whom  a 
second    volley    of  murmurs  from  liis    friends    hounded    on  to  • 
l>attlc  his  delay  seemed  to  liiiit  be  would  ha\'e  preferred   to  shun. 
But  that  group  was  just  then  far  too  ill-humoured  and  malidou 
to  forego  a  chance  of  seeing  somebody  hurt. 

The  rufiiari  suddenly  dropped  his  head  for  the  farooriU 
nanfruvrc  of  the  strcct-bully,  to  rush  in  at  the  chest  of  his 
antagonist,  whose  stroke,  if  the  sickening  blow  did  not  enttrrfr 
prevent  it,  would  fall  harmless  upon  the  shuuhlcrs  of  the  assail- 
ant.  But  some  of  Bernard's  Ualf-hours  had  been  passed  •ith 
other  tlian  the  Best  Authors.  As  his  enemy  charged,  head  dovn, 
Carlyou's  knee  flew  up  like  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  ntHJ 
struck  his  nssaii.int  with  tremendous  force  upon  his  nose  and  j»w, 
thro^-ing  him  %vell  up  for  the  blow  of  the  stick,  which,' dashed 
down  upon  the  right  temple,  brought  the  luckless  cbanipioa  to 
the  ground. 

"Has  be  had  enough?"  said  Carlyon,  as  the  fallen  man's 
friends  raised  him  with  a  roar,  in  which  a  grim  admiration  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  full  IibiI  been  given  mingled  with  their  asto- 
nishment that  a  clean-looking  young  gentleman  should  knov  hov 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

'*  Enough  be  hanged,"  was  the  answer  from  a  very  ener;geCio 
backer,  "he'll  spoil  your  simpering  yet." 

But  the  party  for  whotn  this  promise  and  tow  was  made  seeoicd 
of  a  different  opinion. 

"The  swell's  hit  me  gallus  bard,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and 
cither  unable,  or  affecting  to  be  unable,  to  come  up  to  further 
work. 

"The  next  child  yoo  see,  mind  you  ill-treat  him," said  Carlron, 
witli  a  benevolent  wish  to  impress  a  moral  lesson  upon  his  stag- 
gering pupil.  But  this  advice  sounded  so  hkc  a  conqueror's  dic- 
tation iliat  it  exasperated  the  hearers.  Tliey  uttered  a  fuHuos 
howl,  nnd  rushed  at  Carlyon  in  a  mass,  as  the  liounds  run  in  upon 
the  stag  at  bay.     They  are  upon  him,  close,  and  howling. 

Howling,  but  not  close,  for  tlie  tide  of  fight  is  turned,  as  Ibft 
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iipparilion  of  the  blessed  St.  T«go  turned  it  at  Valenria.  Who  Is 
that  1iii;;q  and  brawny  cham|nuii  M'ho  has  just  rushed  into  t]io 
fray,  blaspheming  terrihlyj  but  battering  no  less  terribly  ?  A  trained 
put;ilist,  by  that  blessed  Sniiit,  for  never  amateur  struck  ao 
straight,  so  hard,  and  ao  easily.  Doirn  thev  go,  cad  upon  thief, 
thief  upon  cad,  and  their  cry  goes  up  wilcf  and  fierce.  Blaky 
Fnss,  Ljnrdcner  uf  cabbages,  thou  must  water  lliase  nascent  cigars 
with  ihv  left  hand,  for  that  right  arm  hangs  useless.  Charley 
Viiik,  wlien  thou  next  stcalest  teeth  from  family  vnultjj  for  sale  to 
the  dentists,  steal  a  few  for  thyself,  for  those  thou  liast  are  sadly 
shattered.  And  thou,  billiard-marking  Benjamin,  whose  surname 
for  the  present  is  Sotomon't  (last  year  it  was  Soame,  naith  the 

Jalice,  and  next  year  it  may  be  Slum),  from  tliy  promenade  in 
ullien's  pit  thou  slialt  wink  impudently  no  more,  fur  a  while,  at 
indignant  maidens  in  his  boxes,  for  the  light  that  was  in  thine  eye 
is  darkness. 

But  policemen  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  by  their  side,  stilt 
damp,  but  exulting,  runs  the  child  whom  Carlyon  had  cham- 
pioned. Sulkily,  the  twice-defeated  party  gather  themselves 
together,  and  retreat,  for  against  most  of  ^uch  patrons  of  manly 
sports  are  matters  on  record  which  might  point  a  moral,  but 
vhich  would  not  much  adorn  a  talc  tuLd  where  the  ofiicers  of  law 
played  the  chorus. 

"  You  hit  right  well,  sir,"  snid  the  burly  St.  lago,  a  big  man, 
with  short  black  hair,  aud  a  countenance  not  forbidding,  bat 
simply  coarse,  and  full  of  endurance.  ''  But  a  couple  of  dozen  to 
one  is  odds  us  won't  easily  find  takers.  This  is  your  letter,  sir." 
Carlyon  took,  in  some  surprise,  a  note,  which  he  hadsapposed, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  in  his  pocket. 

"You"  chanced  to  give  it  to  my  little  lad  with  the  fishing 
things,  sir,  whereby  I  know'd  who  you  was,  and  as  such  took  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  lend  you  a  hand." 

"  A  liberty,"  said  Carlyon,  laughing,  "  for  which  I  have  to 
thank  you  most  cordially.  After  you  were  dried,  I  told  you, 
sir,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  child  who  ran  up  to  Uis  father's  side 
and  placed  his  little  thin  hand  in  the  giant's  fist. 

"  He  told  me  you  was  getting  into  a  row,  sir,  and  so  I  suppose 
nothing  ud  save  him  but  seeing  how  you  got  out.  But  this 'U 
be  a  lesson  to  his  mother  to  make  liim  look  less  like  a  monkey, 
for  the  rascal  the  genlcman  hit  was  right  enough  about  that. 
Master  I>olf.'' 

,  "  But  send  him  home  to  change  his  dress,  my  good  friend," 
[•aid  Bernard,  **  for  he  doesn't  look  quite  so  able  as  you  do 
^to  stand  a  wetting." 

"  You  're  right,  sir,  he  ain't  rcry  fall  of  stammyners,  but  wo 
hope  they'll  come  as  he  gets  older.  Olf  with  you,  Master  Dolf, 
and  mind  I  find  you  in  bed  in  two  jitfeys,  or  you  and  1  uli  have 
a  stand-up  fight.  The  genleman's  alt  right."  And  the  huge 
man  shook  his  tremendous  fist,  with  a  good-natured  grin,  at  the 
fragile  child,  who,  making  Bernard  a  very  polite  and  elaborate 
bow,  scampered  away. 
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"One  ihimt,  sir,  beijging  your  pardon  ;  Tonr  nfttnc  '■  Carlwn, 
as  I  take  it  from  lliat  letter  ?  no  offence,  sir." 

"  My  nnme  is  Bernard  Carlyan,  and  there  is  not  the  d^MK 
offence." 

"Well,  sir,  that's  all  right,  and  if  ever  yna  should  happnti 
want  to  hear  of  mc,  I  'm  to  be  heerd  of  at  the  '  Pig  and  liadi 
.box.' " 

"  Ah  !  the  postman  kimws  it  better  as  tlic  *  Klepliant  and 
tie,'  I  think,"  said  BemRrd. 

"  Miiy-lie  so,  niay^be  so"  said  the  big  mariT  almost  in  eam^ 
non  for  their  ignomnoe.     "  Hv  Rutherford  Market,  vott  knoa^ 
air." 

"  Bt  Rutherford  Market,  very 'good  ;  and  yuur  name  ?  yon 
not  told  me  that." 

'•  Well,  YOU  might  stk,"  said  the  other  musingly,  as  if  lUi 
were  a  problem  not  to  he  hastily  solved,  "  you  might  ask  far 
Dick  Shotton,  or  say  Richard  Shotton,  but  I  don't  know  »■  it  nd 
be  any  good.'' 

"  No  I  then  suppow  we  put  it  in  some  other  wav." 

"  They  might  tbink  something  was  up.   T  aoppoae  too  wi 
like  to  say  tbe  Smiling  Stunner,  now?"  added  the  big  man  dvbl- 
ousty. 

"Yea,  I  should,"  .said  Remnrd,  laughing;  *'why  ahouldn't  I? 
If  1  want  to  hear  of  you,  I'm  to  go  to  the  '  Pig  and  Tinder-box,* 
Rutherford  Market,  and  ask  fur  the  Smiling  Stunner.  Wiiit  sH 
my  heart.  Aitd  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  help  Iik 
day." 

The  big  man  pushed  that  idea  aside  with  an  impatient  mart- 
ment  of  his  broad  hand,  a  sort  of  kick-out  perfurmed  iricb  ibi 
fore-leg. 

"  And,"  added  Bernard,  "  I  meant  to  have  bought  your  boy  • 
better  rod,  but  I  could  nut  see  what  I  tranted.  Just  give  him 
this  from  tnc,  and  let  Inin  treat  himself.  1  fancy  hia  top  joint 's 
in  the  river,  but  he  clutched  the  butt  tightly  enough,  poor  /eliovl 
Good  day  to  you.  Smiling  Stunner," 

Bernard  never  saw  the  boy  again ;  but  two  months  later  a  warn 
and  a  woman  stood  together  in  the  bed-room  uf  a  sntnll  boose, 
not  far  from  the  ]>Iacc  where  the  above  scene  had  taken  place. 

"  Cruel  !  In  course  it's  cruel,  Alice,  but  what's  to  oe  done? 
I  must  be  off  in  fi re- and-twenty  minutes,  and  then  1*U  hardly 
catch  tlie  nine  o'clock  train." 

"  And  he  will  bo  dying,"  sobbed  the  faded,  care-worn,  despon- 
dent-louking  woman,  who  atill  retained  the  remains  of  a  mors 
graceful  beauty  than  is  often  seen  in  her  condition  uf  Itie; 
"  Hying,  as  you  are  going  out  nt  the  door,  perhaps." 

"  But  wliatever  can  I  do.  j;irl  ?"  anawercd  her  gigantic  hnsbaM^ 
by  whose  coarse,  but  not  bad  feature^a,  and  colossal  figure,  will  be 
recognised  the  chauiuiou  who  saved  Bernard  Carlyun  from  tbe 
onslaught  of  tlie  nifrinns.  "  I  have  told  you  a  score  of  tiioes 
that  1  'vo  stole  away  from  my  trainer,  all  against  rule,  and  tbat  if 
I  ain't  ninety  mile  off,  at  the  station  next  the  Till«g«  whaa  1 
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train,  by  mitlniglit,  tliere 'U  be  row  and  niiri,  and  that's  «U 
■bout  it." 

The  woman  made  no  reply,  hut  went  to  the  little  pallet-bed 
upon  vrhich  lay  the  child  wtiom  Bernard  had  pulled  frum  the 
river.  Thin,  white,  and  fragile,  as  poor  little  Dolf  had  luuked, 
when  Carlyon  had  ficen  him,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  cxintcnce  itself  seems  to  say  that  Nature  has 
forgotten  to  release  her  otTspriiitc-  He  hod  WRatcil  as  nearly  to 
tiie  state  of  a  skeleton  an  it  was  po59ii>le  fur  a  human  form  tu  do, 
and  the  transparent  skin  actually  lay  in  i^tds  o%'cr  some  portions 
of  his  body,  where  the  substance  had  melted  away  from  beneath 
too  rnpitlly  for  the  outward  covering  to  follow.  Vet  there  was 
nothing  repulsive  in  the  appearance  uf  the  withering  child.  Uis 
aspect  was  strange,  indeed,  hut  the  spectator  would  scarcely  hare 
turned  away  his  gaze.  The  boy's  magnificent  eyes  shone  out  in  all 
their  original  lustre,  and  hiuked  even  enormnus  frum  above  the 
sunk  and  shrivelled  checks,  and  doubly  brilliant  from  the  sallow 
tone  of  the  skin.  Uis  long  hair,  luxuriant  as  ever,  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  suffered  by  bia  illness,  owing  to  the  sedulous 
care  with  which  it  had  been  tended,  and  it  lay  in  glossy  waves 
over  the  pillow.  And  the  face,  worn  and  diminished  as  it  was^ 
presented  an  expression  of  hopeless  patience,  now  fixed  in  com- 
parutive  insensibility,  but  which  might  still  hare  rend  a  quiet 
repruach  to  those  whom  the  slightest  touch  of  sickness  stings 
into  impatient  anger. 

The  HKiin,  small  and  poor,  presented  a  strange  contrai^t.  The 
thin  carpet  was  old  and  Khahhy,  the  window-curtains  were  uf  the 
meanest  material,  and  the  scanty  furniture  corresponded  u-ith 
iliose  appearances,  and  with  Che  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  around  spoke  of  poverty  and  squalor.  But  the  bed  upon 
which  the  child  lay  was  the  c:cccption,  and  it  looked,  amid  tiie 
Burruunding  penury,  as  though  it  had  been  transferred,  stealtliil^, 
from  the  sick  chamber  of  some  young  nuhlc  to  that  poor  apart- 
ment, flutes  and  folds  of  delicate  pink  drapery  hung  round  it* 
and  the  beir  to  a  dukedom  never  re&tcd  on  iioftcr  down,  or 
beneath  finer  or  whiter  linen.  Tbc  large  and  yielding  pillows 
had  clearly  bc«n  the  costly  furniture  of  some  rich  lady's  bed,  and 
the  counterpane  had  been  worked  for  one  of  those  who  ineroly 
think  of  price  as  the  welrnmc  guard  between  their  taste  and 
vulgar  imitation.  The  mother  had  la\-it>hed  all  her  means  in 
arraying  the  cuucli  of  her  dying  child,  as  she  had  employed  her 
talent,  such  as  it  was,  in  bedizening  him  for  the  world's  eye  while 
he  had  yet  strength  tu  walk  in  it.  His  gay  clothes  buns  around 
the  room,  but  in  his  long,  lean  hands,  which,  owing  to  the  wast- 
ing of  the  arm,  looked  broader  and  larger  than  they  «-ere,  he  had 
clutched  one  of  the  reels  of  lines  given  him  by  Carlyon  —  a 
cnntrivancc  with  a  box  and  sliding  lid  in  Ute  centre,  the  child's 
last  attachment* 

Tlie  boy's  eyes  fallowed  the  tnotions  oF  bis  father  and  moCber, 
but  speech  hod  long  left  him,  and  his  movements  were  confined 
to  occasional  twitchings  of  the  hands.     His  mother  touched  his 
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forehead  with  some  delicate  perfume,  which  mingled  with  dw 
death-damps  already  gathering  there.  And  she  looked  ap  plead- 
ingly &t  the  giant  boxer  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  wanii^ 
shadow  before  her. 

She  was  not  young,  and  looked  even  older  than  she  was,  fai£ 
tight  or  nine  and  thirty  years  had  passed  over  her.  The  £m9^ 
we  have  said,  had  been  handsome,  but  neglect,  which  destroy 
faster  than  time,  appeared  to  have  done  its  wasteful  will  with  her. 
Her  dress  was  plain,  almost  to  poverty,  yet  a  beautifully  fine 
handkerchief,  and  oUier  indications  of  luxury,  seemed  to  sbor 
that  she  mi§^t  have  dressed  more  expensively  had  .  she  choMD. 
Her  hair,  of  the  same  colour  as  her  child's,  was  closely  fssteoed 
up  amund  her  head,  as  if  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Her  appearaaee 
was  that  of  one  who  had  known  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life, 
hat  had  for^tten,  or  chosen  to  reject  them  as  unsuitable  ta  her 
]H«sent  iot. 

~  He  don't  know  you  now,"  said  the  huge  gladiator,  in  a  bne 
that  w^s  meant  for  comfort,  '*  and  that 's  something."  But  as  be 
said  this,  the  boy's  superb  eyes  rolled  towards  the  mother  as  if  to 
f»ntradict  it. 

"  He  does — he  does!"  sobbed  the  woman;  "  hut  it  won't  be 
for  long.     Oh,  Richard,  don't  leave  me  \" 

"  Not  yet,"  stud  the  boxer,  kindly,  **  not  yet,  girl,  though 
the  time''s  short.  Come,  come,  don't  tear  yourself  to  pieces 
with  cryini;.  That'll  do  no  good,  you  know,  girl.  He  '11  die — 
well — so  ull  you  and  I,  only,  mayhap,  he's  in  luck  to  die  first, 
as  there's  no  saying  what's  in  store  for  us.  So  cheer  up  a 
bit." 

And  this  speech,  in  which  others  might  have  seen  but  little 
consolation,  had  more  than  many  a  subtler  phrase  of  comfort. 
The  strong  man  meant  that  bad  times  might  come  when  they 
pleased  to  one  who  was  iron  and  brass  to  bear  them,  but  what 
could  he  do  for  the  sick  child?  And  the  woman  put  her  hand 
into  the  vast  grasp  of  her  husband,  and  wept  on. 

*'  If  it  were  but  over,  Richard  !  If  you  would  but  stay  with 
me  until  then." 

"  We  'd  be  ruined.  Look  here,  Alice,  girl.  You  must  see  it  as 
plain  as  I  do.  We  've  done  all  we  can  do  for  that  poor  brat,  and 
more  than  we  ought  to  have  done  perhaps.  At  least  I  'd  have 
thought  so  if  any  one  had  done  it  but  you.  But  that  *s  gone 
by,  and  what  pleasure  it  gave  you  I  'm  thankful  for,  and  the 
money  be  d — d.  But  we're  cleaned  out  now,  and  every  shiner 
gone  as  I  could  raise  one  way  or  t'other.  Now  this  here  battle- 
money  is  the  only  thing  to  look  to.  My  money  was  made  up  for 
me  very  kind  and  handsome  by  them  as  I  won't  name  and  I 
won't  wrong,  and  bad  as  the  business  is  of  leaving  you  just  now, 
it  would  be  a  cursed  sight  badder  if  I  stopped." 

"  I  am  a  sad  clog  to  you,  Richard,  and  so  has  the  child  been," 
said  the  mother,  "  and,  I  dare  say,  you  often  wish  you  had  never 
married  a  woman  older  than  vourself,  who  brought  you  a  sickly 
>^7  like  that." 
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The  terrible  execration  which  the  boxer  uttered  at  this  idea 
(putting  his  tremendous  arm  round  his  wife)  was  neither  to 
be  praised  in  itself,  nor  in  regard  to  its  fitness  for  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  yet  it  may  hnvc  been  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of 
the  honest  truth  the  man  knew  no  other  way  to  impress  upon 
bis  wife- 

"If  ever  I  grumbled,  in  word  or  in  deed,"  said  the  boxer,  "at 
anything  you  op  him  ever  made  me  do,  I  hope  when  I  come  to  be 
where  he  is,  may  I ,"  and  another  monster  commination  com- 
pleted the  sentence.  ** I  can't  say  more  than  thaly'  he  added, 
and  indeed  a  deeper  anathema  it  were  difficult  even  for  a  cardinal 
to  frame.  "  Xo,  AHce,  girl,  I  know  I  'm  a  thundering  blackguard^ 
but  I  don't  believe  I  'm  a  thundering  scoundrel." 

Blftfkguard,  or  wlmtever  he  M'aa,  the  poor  Alice  clung  to  bim 
at  that  moment  as  womnn  clings  in  her  extremity  to  her  last 
friend.     He  was  hers,  that  rugged  gladintor.     She  bnd  been  left 
alone  in  tho  world  after  a  life  which  it  needs  not  that  wo  dwell  on, 
and  the  muscular  arm  of  the  great  bruiser  had,  by  accident,  been 
stretched  out  to  help  her.     She  had  married  the  sarage  whom  men 
fed  and  trained  to  batter  other  savages  and  win  bets,  and  brute  as 
he  might  be,  Richard  Shotton  had  been  as  true  and  kind  to  her, 
as  such  a  being  could  prove  himself.     His  antecedents  were  of 
the  roughest.      When  they  married  he  was  a  harmless  muscular 
animal,  whom  a  London  fightin^-roan,  skulking  from  a  warrant,  had 
first  seen  nniung  the  mines,  and  had  remitted  to  town  to  be  niaini* 
ftclured  into  a  ruffian.     From  a  portion  of  this  fate  Alice  had, 
in  great  measure,  protected  her  protector.    As  he  improved  in 
his  art  he  also  improved  iu  his  nature.     His  terrific  strength, 
tutored  by  science,  soon  became  a  terror,  and  although  it  was 
long  before  his  natrons  adventured  him  in  a  great  fight  (with  the 
chartered  sLeamuuat;  and  the  veteran  commissary),  scores  of  half- 
murdered  pet  pupils,  promising  pot-boys,  and  the  smaller  fry  of 
notables  of  the  ring,  including  the  Bullncck  of  Brompton,  the 
Wedgeburj'  Wiillowr,  and  the  Simmeryaxc    Slaslier,  beaten    to 
mum:tiies,  and  with  faces  like  that  of  the  Sphinx,  had  testified  to 
the  awful  weight  of  Richard  Shotton's  blow.     Matched  at  last 
against  an  American  champion,  even  biL'gcr  than  himself,  Richard 
Shotton,  thus  elected  to  a  mission  worthy  of  his  genius,  had  (con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  his  patrons)  literally  beaten  the  Yankee 
to  death,  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  compelled  to  secrete 
himself  until  such  a  trifle  could  be  forgotten.     During  this  time 
of  constrained  quiet,  Alice  had  taken  him  earnestly  in  hand,  and 
the  result  was  marvellous.     She  gained  an  ascendancy  over  his 
nature,  and  thenceforth  she  led  him  with  a  thread.    The  brawny 
bruiser  became  the  awkward  but  gentle  nurse  of  his  white-faced 
child,  his  slave  and  his  plaything,  and  when  some  other  man- 
slaughter had  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  demolished  Yankee, 
and  Sholtou  came  down  ^ain  among  the  public-housca  of  his ' 
friends,  his  manners  had  acquired  a  softness  so  remarkable  in  that 
region,  that  tlie  reformed  bruiser,  who  neither  battered  his  pa- 
trons'heads  with  pcwter-potSj  knocked  cab-horses  to  pieces,  xvc^t 
TOl,  xixvi,         It* 
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sUmpeJ  upon  cats^  was  at  once  dubbed  the  Smiling  Stonna, 
out  or  complirucnt  to  such  unu»ual  polish.  He  was  now  to  be 
tnitcbed  a^ainBt  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  be  had  ewr  met,  «nd 
bad  bfen  m  caroful  trainini;  for  many  months,  a  process  6ron 
which  be  bad  three  or  four  times  unwarrantably  broken » to  tb* 
dismnv  of  his  tutum^  for  no  better  caiisi?  than  to  see  ht>  wi&. 
Wc  liave  met  bim  already  upon  one  of  his  visits  to  Lomlon.  wben 
he  luckily  presented  himself  at  the  critical  oiotncnt.  He  wu 
now  away  by  stealth,  for  tlie  last  time*  for  the  great  fight,  upon 
which  tb«  eye*  of  all  EngUnd  vere  turned  in  feverish  miUMif 
(aoco«diiq{  to  the  best-informed  sporting  authorities),  was  oominK 
off  the  iMua  day  but  one.  And  as  the  last  bnlf-doEon  fights  (3 
iMlonet; bad  bwn  aU"5uld>"  and  all  tliegentlcntcn  ulio atteoded 
thoD  had  been  merakaaly  robbed  and  beaten,  tlie  leaders  of  the 
F^acf  deenwd  it  dcstr^ike  that,  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  6a%, 
and  ^ain  Mtain  for  it  thatcoofidenoewbicli  is  nece&sarv  in  frienda 
of  amustecs  and  miUtna,  this  contest  should  be  *'  on  tbc  f-qtutra." 
In  other  words  the  combaiaots  were  to  batter  one  anotliur  tn  n^t 
eareesK,  Bcithcc  was  to  fall  uichout  receiving  a  bluw,  and  neither 
was  loaimat  strildog  a  foulblovr  in  order  to  lose  lliefi^ht  thereby* 
for  the  benefit  of  his  private  bets.  M\ 

So— and  with  such  work  before  him,  and  the  clock  fast  «**«rfw^  ^ 
away  the  minutes — stood  the  Christtnn  father  by  the  death-bed  «? 
fail  child.     The  tiek  of  the  clocks  and  the  sobbing  of  the  muther, 
■lotie  broke  llic  silciKX'. 

'■  Come,  Alice,  girl,"  said  the  boxer,  "  time  flics.  You  'U  wnte 
us  a  bit  of  a  letter  Co  say  buw — when — be — "  and  he  nodded  his 
bead  towards  tlio  lied. 

"  Where  am  I  to  write  to?"  said  the  womaiiy  looking  tear- 
fully  up. 

"  Now  you  puzzle  nic,"'  said  the  giant,    "  At  present  I  heartht 
place  is  to  be  near  Ucreford,  wliich  is  parts  1  *tn  strange  to.     Batp 
may  be,  that's  to  keep  it  dark.      The  beaks  and  the  aajnn  is 
awake,  may  be,  and  must  be  kept  off  the  lay ;  and  though  it  *» 
knowcd  well  enoucb  to-nij;bt  where  I  could  go  in  ten  roinits,  it  ad 
he  all  blazes  and  Tammy  if  it  was  beard  I  'd  shoved  my  nou-  in 
town.     Dut  1  U  tell  you.    I  Ml  make  some  cove  write  to  you  from 
the  crib  1  'tn  tuuk  tu  after  the  milt,  and  then  you  can  write  to  mo; 
and  yon  needn't  be  nsliaroed  to  say  what  you  think,  as  I  can  road 
your  hand,  though  I  can't  write  none.    Though  that  ain't  much 
odds,  girl ;  for  if  I  could  write  like  thunder,  1  don't  suppose  1  *1] 
have  much  eye-sight  left  rae  to  sec  my  letters  with  by  the  time 
I  gits  to  the  crib.     Don't  look  so  down  in  your  luck,  my  girl ;  I 
was  never  in  pnmcr  order  in  all  my  life ;  and  if  it  wasn't  the 
thoughts  of  tliat  chap,  or,  I  should  say,  the  thoughts  of  yuu,  fur 
you  're  more  cut  up  tlian  's  any  way  agreeal>te,  1  'd  be  in  tip-top 
spurrits.     Two  or  three  on  'em  as  come  down  from  London  was 
sayini;  I  looked  like  a  star,  wliicb  I  didn't  see  the  liketieu;  bol 
may  iic,  Uiey  meant  siome  of  them  figures  in  the  round  globes  ii 
;  windows  whicli  you  said  was   meant  for  stars — rum  ons— ha] 
I"     And  Die  bu&er,  upon  whose  habitually  iusciisiUo 
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external  ctrru  instances  made  as  little  ioipresBion  aa  a  blow  dashed 
upon  tii.1  trained  and  imrdened  6esli,  brake  out  into  a  lnui;h ;  but 
catciiing  tlie  shocked  and  utartlcd  exprcasion  in  Alice's  face,  he 
shiwjy  refined  bin  sense  of  ttie  place  and  the  sarroW)  and  oxen 
upun  that  coarse  face  came  a  sign  of  shame. 

"  1  said  1  was  an  awful  blackguard,  Alice,  and  I  am,  giri,"  he 
said ;  *'  but  I  didn't  go  tu  |)aiii  ynu ;  I  spoke  to  cheer  you  up  like. 
But  I'd  better  go;  heUt  die  all  the  smoother  for  a  brute  like 
me  being  out  of  his  way.  Bat  X  say^  Alice,  have  you  gut  any 
money  }" 

'*  Ye«,  Richard,  yes,"  said  the  wotnati,  still  elinging  to  h'na. 

"  Don't  lie,  now,  girl,  don't  deceive  me,"  said  the  boxer,  os 
kindly  and  earnestly  as  he  could  speak.  "  You  know  that  before 
this-^ — " 

"  See,  see,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  scantily  supplied  purse,  *'  I 
Lave  money." 

*'■  Not  much,  I  see.  Here,"  he  said,  fumbling  in  a  huge  pocket, 
**  here  's  two  pound  more."  and  he  threw  the  gold  upon  tJtc  bed. 

"  Bui,  Rirliard,  how  can  you  travel  without  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  've  more,"  said  tlie  boxer,  "  1  borrowed  it  of  Bill  Duff 
when  I  come  awav,  only  as  he  wns  asleep  I  wouldn't  make  so 
bold  as  to  disturb  him  to  ask  leave.  I'\*e  got  enough  left,  giri. 
1  must  travel  fust  class,  though,  or  may-be  I  Ml  catdi  cold  among 
them  haginen  and  that.  Second  class  is  good  enough  for  tliem, 
but  I'm'  a  tender  flower,  1  am."  he  added  with  a  grin.  "And 
now  good-by,  girl,"  he  said,  .icraining  her  in  his  enormous  em- 
brace, "  and  you  '11  hear  g«>od  news  from  rae,  though  1  doubt  I  "11 
hear  none  from  you."  He  looked  almost  timidly  at  the  bed. 
"  I  suppose,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  as  11'  afraid  of  offendiag  her, 
"  I  'd  only  hurt  hira  If  I  was  to — tu  kiss  him,  and  yet  1 M  like,  if 
you  saw  no  harm  in  it.'' 

With  her  hand  in  bis,  Alice  led  the  ^iant  boxer  to  the  bedside, 
and  with  a  mother's  instinct,  leaned  down  upon  the  moveless 
form  that  her  own  lips  might  drat  press  the  cliild's  pale  forehead. 
As  she  touched  it,  she  started  with  a  wild  cry, 

"  Kiss  him,  Uichard,  kiss  him,  kiss  him  !  he  will  never  feel  you 
hurt  him.  He 's  gone !  Mercy,  it's  God's  own  mercy  !  little  ai 
I  deserve  it" 

And  she  fell  upou  her  knees  clasping  the  wasted  hand  of  poor 
little  Dolf. 

"Go  now,  Richard,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, "go.  Perhaps, 
with  the  dead  in  the  room,  it  would  not  be  wicked,  evcu  in  uic, 
to  pray.    I  humbly  hope  not ;  but  go." 


CO  AFTER   L. 


A  new  whim  stmck  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rook- 
bury,  and,  without  signifying  to  Mr.  Heywood,  or  to  any  other 
person  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  just  then  interested  in  his 
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be  desiirned  to  do,  be 
mod  eonunandcd  hit  valet  to  prepue  for  a  _ 
■wtrf  aest  Bormng  to  tbe  Welsh  Wells. 

And.  accoTxfo^tr,  &C  an  onnsaallf  earij  boar  next  ^mr  m  tnr 
lag  eviiage  wub  four  bones  wu  bnrryii^  tfac  Bail  «to 

IVe  Wddi  Wdbf'to  vfaicb  a  joornej-  of  compfiaAeA 
fiaaDf  broo^  Ins  lordiUp,  pfctented  as  strong  a 
bte  to  tbe  rial  and  picturesque  scenery  around  his  boane.   X^^ 
Cm  b«  ^iproacbed  Uw  doohtfe  re^on  in  which  thej  wm 
ercD  ^  Enriiih  nlbiges  began  to  lose  their  Rngfiah 
Eadk  wtttaei  man  and  more  dreary  and  sordid   tbaa  ttr  biC 
Tbe  Dcat  old  rntfirt  i.  with  tbetr  scrap  of  garden,  mrirbfrf  bf  lb* 
Meadr  eraun«  laboor  of  tbrce  ^crations ;    tbe   chenfcl  dfr- 
boBM,  ilB  ttde  nuerted  into  tbe  gigantic  oak  ;  tbe  icatSR  rf  tbe 
Tilher,  tbe  tidjr  wbtte  parsonage,  witii  its  bright  gpceii  lava :  tbe 
aMHMr  paric-prded  toaasiDn,  guarding  the  enrirona  of  its  haaUe 
tn    ell  pkiMant  endeoces  of  long-setUed 
u  tbe  Roolcton  carri:^  drove  westward.     Tbe 
grev  rarer,  and  tbdr  character  cbaaged.     Tbe  hoaai, 
fever  IB  ttomfaer  than  in  tbe  Saxon  clusters,  and  at  greato-  it- 
taace,  acre  larger  than  die  peasant  cottage,  but  tall,  nn^nly,  and 
rbiHj      Ibcir  tbin-looldDg  walli  and  cgly  square  windows,  gxm 
them  an  att  of  bwaHness  and  sqoakir.    lite  inclosares,  vfaid  a 
T^'W^"^  atwld  bare  been  gardens  well  tended  and  gTatefal,  v«n 
aepectrd,  arid,  and  aad ;  a  few  niisent)>lc  vegetables  ahireringMt 
■  Uoaied  existenoe  among  tbe  hard  ciods  and  the  atones  vbieft  k 
vai  here  no  merry  child's  pleasant  toil  to  clear  away.     Hie  inn, 
DO  loiter  an  establishment,  and  p«rt  of  the  vill^e  lattfa,  was  a 
croocbin^,  whitened  shed,  where  sulky,  unsonal  downs  obcaioed 
tbe  muddiest  and  most  nauseous  dmui;hi  to  which  tbe  ot^btr 
name  of  ale  was  erer  profaned.     The  Welsh  parsoni^  was  oon^ 
pied  by  a  tcnnnt  far  too  poor  to  think  of  groKS-tarf  and  grarc^  fl 
while  lie  could  hardly  pay  for  trowscrs  for  bis  rami>aiit,  tbici-set,  ' 
red-cured  buys;  and  it  was  only  to  be  distinguished    from  tbe 
mciin-looking  farm-bouften  urotind,  by  the  absence  of  tbeir  fooUr- 
kept  honiustcndK  and  their  lean  ktne.     Gentlemen's  seata  theiv      i 
were  iiuiie — wliiil.  wretch  wiivild  \k.  exiled  to  such  a  scene  while   H 
Whitcchopel  or  Bntiiiiy  Bay  were  still  open  to  bim  ?— and  tiiere    ™ 
was  no  vestige  of  antiquity  around.  The  hideous  little  cborcb  bad 
been  there  fur  many  years,   but  years  that  covered  it  wtih  no 
honour  but  an  occasional  coat  of  wtiitewaah,  the  tiestowal  of  wbicfa 
was  marked  in  the  parish  records  by  furious  squabliUng  among 
the  Wclslnncn  (with  whom  squabbling  is  the  national  ^i^eiaiui) 
touching  the  wretched  shiUings  expended  in  tbe  operadou.     Yon 
might  luuk  in  vain  for  the  ruin  of  fortress  or  castle  there ;  for      ^ 
there  could  never  have  been  anything  there  worth  pillaging  or      ■ 
defending,  and  no  baron  or  warrior  would  hare  selected  tli<»Q 
lonji;  cold  wastes  or  bleak  bills,  which  made  t)ie  flat  seem  flatter, 
!     construction  of  any  edifice  of  more  cfi|>aciQUs  power  tUsn 
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But  Lord  Rookburv  pushed  forward,  tlic  difficulty  and  delay  in 
obtaining  post-liorses  incrcHxing  at  every  stage.  When  they 
stopped,  il  vrus  quite  an  ainusemcnt  for  the  Earl,  reposiog  in  the 
corner  of  his  luxurious  carriat:^,  to  mark  the  disconsolate  face 
whicii  liis  sen'aiit  bruught  ruund  to  llie  window,  to  ask  whether  his 
master  had  any  orders.  In  the  rare  days  of  &ne  weather  that 
part  of  the  country  looks  additionally  desolate,  as  a  sickly  smile 
on  a  needy  man's  fuce  is  atiuosL  irhtatin;;  to  one  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. But  the  sun  pays  very  formal  visits  among  the  Welsh 
hills;  and  as  the  afternoon  comes,  they  usually  attract  farmore 
congruous  visitants  in  the  form  of  stagnant  mistji,  which  speedily 
resolve  themselves  into  millinn-ltncs  of  the  smallest  and  most 
merciless  rain.  And  although  the  thoughtfully  appointed  carriage 
abounded  ill  provisions  ai^inst  cverj'  press  of  weather^  the  VVeUh 
rain,  with  its  tiny  and  unremitting  threads,  wric;gled  through  every- 
thing Mr.  Thoby  could  o[jpo5e  to  it;  and  grim,  indeed,  was  the 
glance  with  which,  touching  his  streaming  hat,  ho  ecliucd  liis  mas- 
ter's smilingly-given  order — "  Horses  on  !" 

Still  on,  miles  ujx>n  miles  (the  miles  of  Wales,  too,  long  as  its 
pedigrees,  barren  as  its  liieratnre),  throu[,'h  more  soniid  village-s, 
and  over  other  sad  moors,  until  the  travellers  seemed  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  civilised  life.  The  postboys  now  understood  nothing 
but  Welsh,  except  cheating,  and  Thuby,  beaten  by  their  stolid 
obstinacy,  was  obliged  to  invoke  the  tc'rriblc  scowl  and  oath  of 
bis  master  to  adjust  the  disputed  reckoning,  and  even  Lord 
Rookburv  wished  tie  «*erc  among  the  more  tractable  Arabs,  where 
one  cheCKS  one's  trnvclling  lulls  with  a  Iiipjxj|>utamus  whip.  But 
at  last,  towards  the  evening  of  tlie  second  day,  they  reached 
Llandrindod  Wells,  and  the  sun,  to  Lord  Rookbury's  astonish- 
ment, suddenly  btuke  out  as  they  arrived. 

The  place,  though  it  has  been  thought  to  resemble  one  of  the  bad 
suburbs  of  the  London  river-side  districts,  M'as  n  CJarden  of  Eden 
to  what  the  traveller  had  been  gazing  on  during  the  day.  A 
tolerably  comfortable  hotel  (none  of  the  doors  of  which  would 
shut,  the  terrihlc  gusts  of  the  hills  setting  all  carpentry  at  de- 
fiance) had  been  erected  near  the  Wells,  « liich  lent  their  name  to 
the  district.  'Ilie  hotel  was  full,  but  the  arms  upon  the  carriage 
cleared  a  tpace  for  their  lord.  The  hotel-keeiwr  marked  them, 
and  the  handsome  equipage  they  onianientcd,  and  straightway 
turned  out  a  billiard- playing,  irregularly  paying,  unlucky  Irish 
Major,  and  the  targe  wife  of  a  neighbouring  farmer  (who  had 
sent  her  to  Llandrindod  for  a  little  quiet  to  himself),  out  of  the 
apartments  they  occupied,  and  the  Earl  took  calm  possession. 
He  ordered  Thoby  not  to  mention  his  name,  but  this  was  an  idle 
precaution,  for  when  that  valet  descended  into  the  hall  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  luggage,  he  scattered,  in  great  confu- 
sion, two  Wetali  attorneys,  an  old  maid  witli  tlaxeii  hair  and 
a  red  gown,  a  plump,  pretty  girl,  and  her  hoarse  invalid  mother, 
whose  site  and  scarlet  face  sufficiently  indicated  the  source  of  her 
affliction,  together  with  the  very  dirty  waiter,  who  were  all  bu&ily 
turning  over  the  trunks  and  imperial  in  order  to  discover  the 
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title  of  the  new  arriT-al.  The  Major,  wfco  was  wrotb  at  Yoa 
eviction,  was  BcowUng  down  upon  the  group,  and  oceaskmilly 
throwing  in  a  word  of  su]^ort  to  the  lai^  wife  of  the  fanner, 
who  was  Tttaperatrng  the  meek  landlady,  firerything  betokenei 
shift,  scand&t  and  ipite,  which,  indeed,  are  nsnslly  the  leading 
characteristics  of  retrescts  of  this  class,  where  country  shop- 
keepers, very  nnail  landed  proprietors,  and  the  ralgar  lions  at 
provincial  capitals,  try  to  get  up  Cheltenhams  and  Leaminghms 
for  themselres. 

But  Lord  Rookbary  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  and  be 
wanted  dinner.  This  he  €x;ed  for  an  hour  when  1^  society  at 
Llandrindod  was  sitting  down  to  coarse  tea,  thick  bread  aai 
butter,  and  opaqne  ooffee.  Already  unpopular,  having  imde  two 
enemies  with  Toluhle  tongues,  this  last  ofivDce  completed  tlie 
Earl^s  measure  of  iniquities.  The  company  assemUed  in  the 
large  room  below  him,  where  big  men  in  rough  coats  were 
swallowing  cop  after  cup  of  hot  water,  in  the  face  of  the  in^ 
nant  sun,  and  economical  old  maids  were  sweetening  their  tes 
with  moist  brown  sugar,  which  l^ey  produced  in  little  whiter- 
brown  paper  parcels  from  their  pockets. 

But  they  were  not  utterly  forsaken  of  the  Moses,  these  Lkih 
drindod  exiles,  for  they  had  one  joke  among  them.  It  had  lasted 
several  seasons,  and  may  be  current  among  them  stilL  Perhapi 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  and  yet  history  records  tbe 
story  of  the  ass  who  ate  grapes  and  made  the  philosopher  Jati^ 
—why  should  she  be  ashamed  in  future  of  mentioning  asses  or 
laughter  ? 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  some  more  tea,  Mrs.  Bagby,"  said  the 
flaxen^haired  maiden  who  had  aided  in  the  research  among  the 
l^gg*g6j  handing  her  cup  to  a  stout,  jolly  looking  farmer,  who 
was  hypochondriacal,  and  thought  the  waters  would  do  b:m 
good.  ■ 

"  Tea-tea,  or  coffee-tea,  m'ro  ?"  responded  the  jolly  hypochon- 
driac, passing  the  cap,  and  happy  to  be  the  firat,  that  afternoon, 
to  fire  off  the  Llandrindod  joke.  A  shout  of  laughter  rang 
through  the  room,  and  Lord  ftookbury  angrily  rang  the  bell,  and 
sent  an  insulting  message  to  the  landlord. 

"  The  new  gent  seems  in  a  tantrum,"  remarked  tbe  pretty, 
plump  girl,  spreading  some  treacle  over  her  bread-snd-baUer, 
wiping  the  knife  very  elaborately  on  a  jnece  of  bread,  and  eating 
the  latter. 

"  Who  cares  fw  him  ?"  demanded  the  large  woman,  who  had 
been  turned  out. 

"  If  he  don't  like  it,"  giggled  another  large  wotnan,  "yonknoT 
what  he  can  do,  m'm." 

"Lump  it,  of  course,"  said  the  jelly  hypoofaoBdriac,  who  had 
no  great  idea  of  wit  by  implication. 

"  Rookton  Woods  is  his  name,  I  read  it  on  a  fces,"  aid  the 
Major.     "  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  him,  preKiitly.'' 

A  pleasant  prospect  was  in  store  for  Charles,  BhI  «f  Rooik- 
bnry. 
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Lifliiitiqiialed  Imt  esteemefl  Tiuisance  is  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 
Each  \  ear  we  arc  told  wc  shall  see  it  for  llielaBl  time  ;  but  we  will  | 
venture  to  say  ibat  it*  death  is  yet  a  very  Inng  way  off.  Almost 
every  Ciiy'ioan  grumble^  at  it,  and  yot  but  fcsr,  we  belicvu,  wontd 
realty  wish  its  abolition.  It  causes  in  convenience,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  there  are  some  foflture«  in  it  which  idightly  shock 
plain  btisiiicss  notions:  but  it  is  uo  serious  evil,  it  docs  no  imjior- 
4ant  injury  ;  and  this  iMiin;;  the  cnKti,  it»  a^n  ptimds  for  it,  and  it  ia , 

^•llowedlo  continue, and, wc  think, will  continue  so  long  as  London' 
Citv  rematueth. 

for  thai  would  bo  a  dreary  day,  that  Olh  of  NoTcnibcr,  when  for 
the  first  lime  there  was  no  show.  A  gloom  would  han^  over  the 
whole  City.  Thoftc  high  and  mighty  merchant  princes  who  now 
Bnoer  al  the  "  lomlbolery,"  as  they  call  it,  wuuld  scarcely  (eel  at 
ease  wlien,  through  their  active  hatred,  the  poor  old  pageant  hud 
been  placed  io  its  grave.  They  would  regard  with  something  like 
ramorse  the  uncroudud,  quiet  Hlreets^  and  wotdd  cat]  to  mind  Che 
day*  of  tlicir  boyhood  when  with  such  glee  they  \'iewed  the  pro- 
ces!iion  which  would  never  be  seen  again.  They  would  think  they 
bad  been  too  hard  upon  it;  that  the  iniscliicf  it  did  was  ro»My 
v«Ty  Mnall ;  thftt  the  amnsement  it  creati-il  for  thoiie  who  prefer 

.  sights  to  he  seeu  fur  nothing  was  cont-ideruble,  and  its  loi^s  would 
be  kernlv  fell.  And  iht'v  would  gii-c  u  sigh— wi;  say  they  wo«iM 
give  a  sigh — as  at  balf-patit  eleven  o'clock  on  that  cheerless  9th  of 
November,  they  walked  along  the  Poultry  and  Corubillwitb  u  most 
saddening  ease  and  frcedoat  from  obstruction. 

But  while  wc  would  certainly  not  do  away  with  it,  we  arc 
inclined  to  tliink  thai  some  particulars  of  the  Show  are  oin-n  to 
improvement.    There  is  no  great  anioimt  of  sense  tlial  we  can  see 

I  In  the  exhibition  of  tlie  men  in  armour;  llifv  are  now  srarcely 

'  tobjects  of  curiosity,  while  they  may  be  of  ridicule.  This  year  wc 
bad  an  extra  number  of  them,  and  a  mightily  absurd  appeoranco 
ihey  prescntivl.  If  the  Show  were  confined  to  the  carriages,  the 
banners,  and  the  troops  (tve  would  increase  the  unmber  of  the 

'latier),  it  would  be  an  equally  pleasing  and  a  far  more  crediudjie 
display. 

Who  does  not  pity  the  poor  Lord  Mayor  on  that  day.     How 

Iflew  new  l<ord  Mayors  have  liad  a  whik  of  sleep  on  Ihct  night  of 
tlie  Bth  of  Noromfaer.  The  labours  of  the  groat  day  must  be 
eulficient  to  shock  even  an  iron  cousUtutton.     The  unfortunate 

LVtan  nui-s  from  his  bed  pale  and  exhauMi'd.  A  veiy  short  time  it 
llowcd  prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  toil.  First,  there  is  the 
b^eilkfa^t;  Oien  there  is  ihewearisume  procession  by  land,  and 
tlic  still  more  wearisome  and  chdlin;<  affair  by  water;  then  there 
ia  the  reram  to  Guildhall ;  and,  finally,  there  is  the  clitnax  of  the 
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dinner,  nlwhicli,  snrrountlcd  by  the  first  pcrsonagos  in  the  laud 
Moxt  to  Royally,  we  have  no  doubt  many  a  Lord  Mayor  has  had  ft 
hard  matter  to  retain  tlie  slightest  gUtunieriug  of  scn&e  ;  and  tut 
fch  that  if  he  coald  but  go  back  again  at  ouco,  straight  away,  fron 
the  grandeur  and  thu  gittlcr,  into  the  little  d&rk  hole  of  a  counting- 
house  wliero  he  has  been  accustomed  to  Kinilo  over  satisfacuirr 
balance-sheets,  lie  never  vould  come  out  dll  soniebodjr  else  lua 
taltcti  thu  Mayoialty  in  his  stead. 

But  do  not  suppose  wecast  ridicule  on  the  dinner.  'VTc  defend 
it  even  more  warmly  than  wo  do  the  Show.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
and  a  very  pleasing  sij^ht  to  see  assemUed  at  the  &auie  board  lb< 
lucrchanl  piinces  and  the  iutcllcctual  piinces  of  tbo  land.  W« 
are  nu  longer  split  into  hostile  clans  and  sections.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon will,  with  perfect  good  humour,  laVe  wine  with  Mr. 
Aldermaa  Hipgins,  although  iie  is  as  nuich  above  Mr.  Hig^as  m 
«very  point  of  Tieiv  as  the  ''  Flying  Duichmaii"  is  superior  lo  my 
-greengrocer's  donkey.  But  Lord  Clarendon,  and  L.ord  Paioier* 
Moil,  aud  Lord  John  Russell  feci  this — that  as  representing,  imA 
pcrliiips  a  very  refined  but  yet  a  very  useful  and  respectable  cLtw, 
a  class  which  England  could  not  lose  without  losing  a  most  loipuc- 
taiit  prop,  Mr.  Alilerinan  Ili^ins  deserves  and  sliuuld  roc<;ive  Ltnd 
notice  and  attention.  Such,  therefore,  tJicy  render  bioi.  and 
liiggina.  on  liis  part,  being  plea^ied  and  flattered,  fccis  grateful^ 
and  would  110  nioru  think  of  injuring  the  aristucracy,  than  be 
would  hum  his  ledger.  At  that  tabic  then,  there  is  a  strange 
medley,  but  there  is  a  good,  wholesome  purpose  iu  tJie  gatlieting* 
-die  purpose  of  drawing  together  in  friendly  companionsliip,  iImhi^ 
only  for  a  few  hours,  the  great  city  men,  the  men  of  bua 
with  the  meu  who  could  scarcely  cast  a  colunm  in  a  cash 
but  «hi>,  as  far-sigliicd,  clear-headed  IcgisUtiirs,  are,  in  a  hi 
ft^nsc,  great  men  too,  and  a  blessing  lo  ihe  nation  which  has 
benefit  of  their  labours. 

Speaking  of  Dinners— as  the  Lord  Mavor  is  expected  to  exhi- 
bit splendid  hospitality,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means  to  this 
end,  we  think  lltitt  if  the  guests  at  his  table  were  cuininonly  men 
more  di.stingiii»hed  for  intcllcctiinl  wealth,  ihan  those  ivho  now 
mostly  partake  of  his  turtle  and  venison,  he  might  turn  his  dinners 
to  an  account  wlticli  baa  never  been  thought  of  yet.     Wi*  novvt 
remember  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  to  literary  men,  to  artists,  to 
musicians,  to  iheotricBd  performers.     AmX  yet,  why  not?     Whr 
not  a  dinner  to  litiuaiy  men  when  dinners  are  eommou  to  a  clan 
of  which  -Mr.  .Jennings  tlio  cheesemonger  (but  also  a  Commoa 
Councihuaii),   is   the  leader.     We  should  scarcely  contiuue  lo 
laugh  at  Mansion   House  extravagance,  if  some  clear  tangiUa 
good   resulted  from   it.     It   wight   not,  certainly,  bo  any   great 
advantage  to  the  successfid  nuvelist,  or  admired  artist,  or  esteetacd 
musician,  or  applauded  actor,  to  cat  a  lusurious  dinner  in  com- 
pany with  the  Lord  Mayor,  but,  assuredly,  each  woidd  feel  chit 
there  was  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Uic  men  of  cash  books  aod 
ledgers,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  this  hospitality  of  iheit 
representative,  the  chief  magistralCj  with  men  of  genius,  which 
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could  Dot  be  ollici-vise  than  gmtefnl  and  acceptable.  At  present 
ihc  inoiicy-inaking  men  and  men  uf  genius  are  Uio  apt,  wo  fear,  lo 
(sneer  at  one  anoilirr.  The  former  jingle  their  coin  or  wave  their 
bankers'  books:,  and  protest  thai  tliey  would  not  exchange  ibetn 
for  all  the  lofty  atininmenis  or  noble  intellectual  capabilities. 
There  is  a  reality  in  the  huije  mansion,  the  many  serranls  and  the 
gorgeous  plate,  which  doen  seem  rer^'  striking,  truly,  beside  the 
stnigf^lr  (tiili  poverty,  the  empty  purse  and  threadbare  coat  of  the 
man  whose  only  wealth  is  in  the  recesses  of  his  miiid.  But  then 
the  bitter  is  but  litttt;  depressed  by  these  exterior  deficieuces.  It 
is  not  a  more  fancy,  but  a  fact«  that  in  his  heart  be  feels  himself 
superior  to  the  man  of  wealth,  that  he  bows  not  down  before  him, 
but  nither  scorns  him  as  an  inferior  being. 

But  Me  cnnnot  say  that  we  side  with  either  party.  If  u'e  do, 
from  the  very  bultom  of  our  soul,  despise  and  loathe  the  wretched, 
grovelling,  purse-proud  trafficker,  who  treats  every  man  who  has 
not  so  many  guiiieas  in  his  pocket  qk  hiiuself  with  ditidnin  and 
conlumelr,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  think  it  absurd  to  underrate 
the  advanlagcs  of  wealth,  and  must  listen  uith  something  like  a 
smile  to  tho  Bomewhal  mclauvholy  effort  of  the,  pcrhap.<;,  impru- 
dent man  of  genius,  to  prove  that  the  possession  of  intellectual 
capability  in  matters  apperUiining  to  tl>o  luxuries  rather  lluin  the 
necesNarics  of  life,  is  a  perfect  set-off  and  consolation  for  arrears 
of  rent  and  a  dunning  tailor. 

The  question  is,  IK  it  impossible  to  iuhue  the  man  of  genius  willi 
a  little  of  the  saving,  money-making  spirit  of  Uie  man  of  bu^ncss, 
and  tho  man  of  business  iriih  something  of  the  larger  views  and 
more  refined  tastes  of  the  man  of  ^tmiux?  We  think  if  they  were 
brouglit  more  frequently  togetlier,  they  would  imbibe  one  another's 
feelings,  and  instead  of  jeering  at  or  despising  one  another,  would 
soon  become  sensible  of  mutual  respect  and  regard,  and  would 
each  seek  to  plvaMi  and  benefit  the  oiher.  And,  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  Mansion  House  dinners,  we  think  that  they  might 
be  made  the  means  of  bringing  together  these  widely -different 
characters,  and  inducing  between  them  a  very  friendly  feeling, 
a  very  pleasant  harmony. 

To  pass  into  a  different  train  of  lliought — we  never  take  ottr 
seat  at  any  of  these  brilliant  public  dinners  without  the  lliought 
occuning  at  some  moment,  tliat  if  we  had  the  power  to  surr^ 
other  scenes  enacting  at  this  very  moment,  both  near  and  at 
a  distance,  what  litrange,  what  thrilling  contrasts  would  be  pre- 
sented. It  is  all  hglii.  and  mirth,  and  ruvelry  iiere;  wu  have  the 
gorgeous  banquet  and  tho  splendid  company,  everything  speaks 
of  high  enjoyment  and  gralification.  Now  lel  my  eye  jouruey 
but  a  very  little  way,  but  a  fev  doors  off  mayhap,  and  penetrate 
into  a  small  room  in  n  mean  house  and  gaze  upon  a  form  worn 
dowu  by  lung  sickness,  and  ju»t  letting  loose  its  wearied  and 
stricken  spirit.  Or,  again,  at  tliis  time  let  my  eye  wander  fai 
away  and  rest  upon  the  scene  where  death  is  busy  with  his  thou- 
sands, ivhere  hu  is  gloating  over  a  meal  which  may  uull  provoke 
bis  smile ;  oud,  os  with  one  car,  1  inay  listen  to  the  cUt^'e.t^  *K^^K 
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whTch  an  oloqucnt  etilogium  upon  our  braT«  soldiers  id  ^ 
Cnroea  is  greeted,  with  th«  other  ]  mny,  in  tbooghi,  piilvT 
the  dying  groans  of  himdrcdR  who,  in  agony  of  mind  and  bodv, 
arc  enleriug  into  their  IhrI  sleep.  But  »o  it  must  bv  ;  there  <«b- 
not  be  brightness  rTerywlntro  al  the  siitno  moment  :  !ri  mp  bt 
Bcliish  and  eat  nij  dinner;  ihcso  norrowful  Tfflcciions,  it  nitmhr 
ofmed,  are  out  of  place  ovur  the  lurilu,  and  must  be  reserved  far 
to-morrow,  when  1  ithiill  have  a  licadaohe  and  be  confinud  la 
tOD-bro(h  and  toast  and  water. 


THE  FATE  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 


Wk  cannot  allow  the  remarlcabic  intelligence  which  tiM 
cently  arrived  from  ifae  Aictic  regions  to  pass  by  nithout 
It  will  be;  remembtTed  that  the  "  Im-esligator,"  CaftLitn  .\l*ClQn^' 
after  discovering  the  Prince  of  Wales'  ^trails,  had  hmroaH 
frozen  in  on  the  north-wofetem  shores  of  Ilankfi'  Ljind  in  Fir- 
ing Island,  not  far  from  Mclrillc  Straits,  and  as  the  "In^i 
tigjitor^'  had  been  communicated  with  by  Sir  E.  Bclrber*» 
pedilion,  orer  the  ice,  the  North  West  passage  bad  been 
mined,  hut  not  navigated.  Captnin  M'Clnre  has  boon 
flnSsi'tjucntly  to  ubandon  his  truMuorthy  ithip.  vtiich  huA 
him  ^i)  far  that  its  extrication  seemed  hope)c!>s  for  an  tiucwtril 
numh(?r  of  yearn,  and  he  mid  hin  rrew  ivere  rvcrived  on  bottfd  rf 
Sir  E.  Belcher* .s  cxpidition  in  3853.  The  **  InTeslignior"  ba4 
been  three  ye^rs  in  tfao  ice  when  Capla'm  M'CIare  ahandnnrd  it, 
under  orders  from  Captain  Kcllrtt,  and  the  health  of  bis  crtnrhad 
fairly  given  way  under  sforvy  and  dysentery.  All  bvttoat  uid 
glory  to  these  gallant  nti;n  ! 

Strange  to  relate— whtriicr  officers  and  mm  were  wanied  <of 
more  active  scr%'ice  in  other  regions,  or  the  mwesMties  of  the  case 
rendered  such  a  step  n ise,  if  not  imperious — towards  tlie  ca|Hra' 
tion  of  thQ  next  season— that  of  lSft4~a1t  the  ships  of  U»e  !■« 
great  expedition  of  snccour,  with  the  exception  of  tbc  **  PbumiXt* 
were  also  abiindoned  in  tlie  ice.  Sir  K.  Belcher  left  his  ship,  ibt 
"  AseislHiicc,"  in  Wellington  Channel,  about  forty  mih'B  fro^ 
Becch<:v  Island,  and  Captain  KelleU  left  the  **  Iteaolnte"  in  lift. 
74°  4*/,  long.  101"  23'  west,  $8  miles  soulii-weBt  of  C^» 
Cockbuni. 

Captain  Kellett  and  the  otlicT  commandurs  absndnned  Unir 
shipK  under  orders,  thert.-fore  ihc  only  responsible  ptrnKia  vaa  Sir 
11.  lielchor.     U  would  appear  thai  this  dialiDgtnalied  oAnsrewB 
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actfd  in  Mmo  meatan  in  o|>po&>tion  to  iho  npinion  o(  otirers,  in 
cuniiii);  to  lio  extreme  a  n?8olution.  Captain  Kollctt,  in  tbiMnoiilii 
of  April  of  the  prespnt  vear,  acquainted  Sit  E.  Bolcher  that  he 
had  siiflicieiit  proviwon*  until  the  end  of  1856,  and  that  oolj- 
undiT  fXpriBs  orders  from  him  would  be  qnit  his  Hhip.  Caplaia 
Kdlolt  ivas  of  opiiiinn  that,  evon  if  the  ships  rotiid  not  hnre 
been  gul  throiiKh  ll)«  ice  lliis  aiiluiTiii,  xtill,  from  ihe  stale  <if  llie 
ithips,  ihe  quantity  of  prorisions,  and  thi-  huallh  oflhe  rreivn,  the}' 
might  fairly  ha«e  abided  the  brunt  of  oimtbyr  Arctic  winter.  But 
the  ({Teater  possibilities  were,  thai,  an  in  other  cirrum«itiiiice!i,  they 
M'l'uld  nil,  vith  the  exception  o(  CapUiii  M'Ciurv'ii  ship^  ha\c  got 
LlimuKh  tlio  icii  this  aulumu.  Sir  Kdinund  Holchei-  iirgnd  in 
exculpation  of  tho  rtsolutioD  taken  by  him,  thst,  a^  far  as  tbe 
search  for  Franklin  and  liis  party  tvatt  cantiinii-d.  lie  had  dune  aU 
in  hid  power;  tliat, in  regard  to  succour  lo  the'*  Enlerprise,"  Cap- 
tain Cotltnson,  he  had  e^lablitiietl  dqu'itn  at  Moliille  and  l}cecli«\' 
Islands,  and  that  if  nothing  nas  beard  of  iho  missing  ship  or  its 
crew  tliis  autumn,  the  voyage  to  H(M>cbcy  I&lnnd  in  the  spring  and 
back  a;;Ain,  was  merely  one  of  a  fevr  niot>lh$i,  vihich  can  >>c  per- 
formed with  curapanitive  ease  anrt  Mcvurily.  In  as  far  as  ri'lales  lo 
the  futu  of  Sir  John  Frankhn  and  tlie  happier  lot  of  the  cren  of  tbe 
"  Knterprist',''  we  may  now  con^ratnlnte  onrsolrra  upon  the  reso- 
lution taken  by  Sir  Ectmnnd,  and  at  the  tufety  of  the  officers  and 
CTcirs  of  tlie  vholu  expedition  ;  but  ihc  molircs  {{ivcn  fin*  the 
abaiidomnent  of  the  shipK  will  appear  to  all  who  hate  mvefiill^  ful* 
lowed  the  proceedings  iu  the  Arctic  regions  lo  be  perfectly  ineon- 
ckttive  anil  unsatinfaclory.  The  trae  and  only  eX)>IanaliMti  (if  the 
cm«es  of  such  a  proceeding  must  be  son^tit  for  in  the  latest  in- 
»tnictious  given  to  Sir  K.  Belcher  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  April  of  this  year,  and  in  which  their  lordships  direct  the 
abandoomcDt  of  tho  **  Invesligator,"  as  altto  of  the  **  Entt-rjirise,** 
if  eiigag*^  in  the  ice  of  Bunks'  f-riind,  a»  also  of  iho  "  Kusoluto" 
and  "  Intrepid"  if  Irvzcii  in  in  Melville  Strait — the  nbieet  now  in 
view,  they  espcciiilly  stale,  being  at  once  to  ttithdrnw,  if  possible, 
tbe  whole  of  the  force  employed  in  the  search  for  Sir  J.  Kmukhn, 
and  to  rrcnll  with  the  least  possible  delay  die  whole  of  the  abips, 
and,  fnilinjr  ibc^m,  their  crews. 

TbuK  it  was  that  the  end  of  Arctic  exploration  has  been  the 
afauidonmc-iit  of  a  whole  squadron  o(  ships!  There  is  truly 
something  strange  in  the  thought,  that  the  Uritish  fing  ix  at  thia 
notuenl  waring  UA-er  6ve  deserted  ships  locked  np  among  tlie  Uoc* 
and  icebergs  luifler  the  sullen  breezes  of  the  Pole.  Now  tlintW) 
arc  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  "  Knierprisr,'*  and  all  doubt  may 
be  said  to  be  removed  as  to  tlie  melancholy  fate  of  Sir  Jofan 
Franklin  and  his  coinpanionK,  our  five  tre-bnnnd  phifK  of  Kttecour, 
and  our  supplies  of  stores  distribnied  all  over  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago, will  remain  a  legacy  to  Fular  buare  and  foxes,  or  to  some- 
adiveBturous  Ksquimaux.  How  long  may  it  be  befnre  civilised 
OMD  once  more  riait  the  graves  of  those  happily  among  the  early 
daod  of  Sir  John  Fnuiklin's  expeditiuu  at  Ueechey  Island  ! 


mpparentlr  hare  orcnrbelm 
bw'*  sad  **  Tvrnx"— ^aine  bj  ibeir  ilealbi. 

Dr.  Rae,  whose  prerioos  erploiu  ms  an  Arctic  tr&reUer  hsie 
earned  him  die  gnuest  dtitiiiciion,  proceeding  in  the  ftprntfof 
Ibe  fcar  lo  tfaevcfltcni  shore*  of  Boolfau,  met  with  FUqutnauxia 
INiUt  Bvff  who  had  in  ibeir  poamkm  k  rarictv  of  articles  vl 
bud  nnnfeadj  b^ooged  to  the  nriaiif^  expcnition  :  and  ii 
tben  vere  a  tnull  roond  sUrer  plate,  engraved  **  Sir  Jofaa  Fraoklia,] 
tLCB.;**  a  ^rcr  Uble-spoon.  with  the  crest  and  initials  of  Cap- 
taiB  Crozier;  aalrer  ublc'fDrb,  with  the  tniitala  af  IlanyD.S. 
Goodtii,  Aa^sunt-Snrgecn  of  the  "  hivbns ;"  a  silver  iaUi»*f>Mfc, 
with  tlie  initials  of  Alexandi^r  M'Donaltl,  AssiBtont-Surgeoo  oTtkB 
"Terror;"  and  a  silrcr  lalile-fork,  with   the  initials    of  Joha  8. 
Feddie,  Surpteon  of  ibe  "  Ereba»." 

The  account  given  bv  the  Esquimaux  an  to  how  they  came  is 
possesHoD  of  these  painfullr  interesting  relics  was,  thai  thrr  bad 
them  from  a  second  parly,  uho  had  first  come  in  contact  wnk 
white  mt-n  in  the  spring  of  18d0,  amouuuDg  to  about  forty,  trarei' 
ling  soQthward  alnni;  the   abore   of  Kidk  William's   land,  sad 
dng^n>;  a  boat  with  them  over  the  ice.    These  *'  white  locu^'iBade 
the  Esquimaux^  understand  by  signs  that  ibeir  ship  or  ships 
been  crtishcd  in  the  ice.     Atl  the  men  except  one  o2iccr 
said  to  have  looked  thin,  and  were  then  supposed   to  be 
short  of  prori&ions.      I'hey   purchased   a  tmall    seal    frwa 
nalires. 

At  a  later  date  in  the  same  season,  but  previously  to  the  beeak- 
iug  up  of  the  ice,  the  bodies  of  some  thirty  persons  were  dtseo> 
vert'd  on  the  continent,  aiid  lire  on  an  island  near  it,  aboat  a  long 
day's  journey  to  the  norih-west  of  Back's  Great  Fish  Hirer.    Sana 
of  ihe  bodies  were  reported  as  having  been  buried  ;  some  were  in  a 
tent  or  tcnLs  ;  olijcrs  under  the  boiit,  which  hail  been  turned  over 
to  form  a  shelter^    and   several   lay   scattered  abont    in    rarioas 
direcliona.     0[  those  fuuiid  un  the  island  one  was  supposed  ta^ 
have  been  on  oiKccr,  as  he  had  a  telescope  strapped  over  lii^fl 
shoulders,    and    his   double-barrelled   fowling-piece    lay   uadcr-^^ 
neaih  bim. 

It  was  added  to  this,  llmC  from  1I10  niuLtlatcd  state  of  tnanv  of 
the  ct)ri).wfl,  and  the  coutcnts  of  the  ketlles,  it  was  evident  that      1 
our  wretched  countrymen  had  been  driven  to  llie  last  rcsoarcc — ^h 
cannibalism — as  a  means  of  prolonged  existence.  ^ 

The  atnount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  this  story  depends  a  ^reai 
deal  upon  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Esquimaux  rcponera  as 
wc  cannot  boast  of  possessing.  Dr.  Kae,  who  is  be&t  qui>li6ed  (o 
give  an  opinion,  inanileslly  placed  the  greatest  rehance  upun  their 
veracity.  With  all  due  deference,  however,  we  should  be  tctj 
loth  to  attach  any  more  importance  to  the  statement  ihao  what  tt. 
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bears  upon  the  face  of  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Efqiiimaiix  of  Pv]\y  Uay  bad  more  to  do  iritb  the  "white  tiicu 
than  they  were  willing  i(»  adiiiii;  iheir  intimacy  with  details  would 
tend  lo  Rhow  this,  whifh  is  fnnhL-r  corroborated  by  their  possess- 
inj;  the  porticidar  rfUos  iu  qiiestioti.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  these  relics  were  obtaiitcd  from  the  ships;  ihuy  are  just  such 
tbinga  as  men  abandoning  their  ships  would  cling  to  to  iho  last. 
A  bonl  to  carry  supplies,  a  teiil  or  teuts  for  shelter^  guns  and  am- 
munition to  provide  food,  telescopes  aud  compasses  to  guide  them 
on  thfirweaiy  path  ;  nay,  a  fen- silver  spoons  and  forks,  with  other 
trifling  pieces  of  plate  partly  for  use,  to  barter  for  food  or  help  tu 
case  of  necessity  and  of  reaching  the  contineut^  and  as  memorials 
of  the  bearers  if,  as  unfortunately  happened,  they  should  perish 
by  the  way.    Too  well,  alas  !  have  they  told  their  miserable  tale  ! 

AU  ^  ctrcnmstances  of  the  case  muiit  to  the  sad  conviction 
that  these  gallant  fellows  died  by  a  violent  death.  The  very  fact 
of  llio  Esquimaux  attributing  to  another  party  the  discovery  of  the 
"whites,"  and  the  obtaining  possession  of  tlie  nicmurials,  suggests 
a  falsehood,  and  that  they  had  something  to  hide.  Had  they 
come  honourably  by  the  relics  their  narralivo  would  have  been 
one  nf  much  greater  simplicity.  The  horrible  addition  of  muti- 
lated bodies  and  cannibaltKui  appears  as  if  suggested  by  the  fato 
experienced  by  the  unforiunntc  travellers  at  the  hands  of  the 
sjkvagu  natives.  It  was  the  story  wliicli  first  suggested  itself  to 
shield  llic  crimes  they  had  committed,  and  which,  witb  the  siiper- 
fttiuon  of  barbarians,  they  thought  might  still  be  detected  by 
examination  of  the  remains.  We  do  not  mean  to  stale  that  all 
met  with  a  violent  death,  as  some  were  found  wrapped  in  two  or 
three  suits  of  clothes;  these  were  no  doubt  obtained  from  com- 
panions who  perished  from  cold  and  want,  Uut  that  the  greater 
part  did  so  is  bume  out  by  the  fact  of  tlie  whole  of  the  remaining 
band  (forty  in  number)  perishing  at  the  same  place,  some  cut  off, 
apparently,  when  out  shooting  upon  an  adjacent  island,  the  rest 
at  one  and  tlie  same  bivouac.  Did  it  never  strike  llie  reader 
of  these  details  how  very  extraordinar>-  it  was  that,  supposing  the 
"Erebus"  and  '* Terror"  tu  have  been  lost  in  the  ice-bouiid  sea 
between  Boothia  in  North  Somcnct  and  the  land  explored  by 
Lieut.  Browue,  or  the  eastern  shores  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
that  the  survivors  came  to  so  little  harm  while  iu  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  and  only  perished  on  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
inhabited  continent?  Is  it  not  equally  .<itrangc  tliat  they  should 
have  survived  tlic  winter  and  spring  of  IS&O  only  to  perish  jtist 
when  the  ico  was  about  to  break  u)>,  and  after  the  uild  fowl  hod 
made  their  appearance,  for  the  Esquimaux  acknowledge  lo  their 
having  survived  until  the  arrival  of  the  wild  fowl,  about  the  end 
of  May,  18S0,  as  shots  were  heard  aud  feathers  of  guesu  were 
noticed  near  ilie  scene  of  the  sad  event. 

Wlmt  lends  still  greater  countenance  to  this  unpleasant  sur- 
mise of  H  violent  death  is,  that  Captain  M'Clurc,  lictbrc  proceed- 
ing northwards  to  Prince  of  Wales*  Strait,  received  infonnation, 
near  tbe  very  same  plac«  that  this  tragedy  was  probably  v.aaiK.*jfc«^.t 
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from  the  Esquimaux  UiecnMlTeB,  tn  the  aflbct  tlut  iber  bad  OA 
nillt  n  party  nf '*  WbititA,"  had  aciacked  them,  killed  aamm  aad 
iUsfwi^ed  others.  'Vhey  even  pointed  out  the  pisce  wbete  aoi 
tkom*wexe  buried,  and  oSiired  tu  coodact  him  to  the  spot, 
at  the  time,  expressed  uur  f^roat  regret  that  the  hint  bad  nol 
acttid  Dpon,  and  thalCuplaiu  M'C'lure  ]«fl  the  cuast  whore  be 
rec«n-eu  Biich  iin{mrtant  infonuation  uUboul  lalmig  everr  poMi- 
hli^  pain*  to  rcrity  it.  It  seems  now  to  have  tamed  oui  boi  lm 
Ime. 

If  wo  read  the  account  of  the  boating  expeditions  oarrird  m 
during  the  last  few  yewn  along  the  nortbeni  coast  of  AuMtiea, 
from  i'uiiil  Barrcw  eastwards,  nre  f^hall  find  a  cot3St«ot  NtcctvMMi 
of  duUils,  whenever  oor  countrrmen  came  in  CDolact  vitb  ifaa 
E&quimaiix,  of  their  Irene honiiiK  comUirl  and  of  ntuclta  mA 
ajTtin-K  u!'tt!U  onlv  sncce si* fully  resisted  by  the  erection  orstocl 
or  a  hnnv  retreat  from  the  &hore.  The  lalit  lamented  Liietit. 
H.  Hooper,  in  his  account  of  a  boat  cxpcditioD  in  8««rcb  of 
John  Franklin,  relates  manjr  occurrences  of  thin  deacriptioo, , 
dcficribes  the  Ksquimaux  un  Mackenzie  River  as  l>cui 
Simpson  found  them  before,  in  a  blood  feud  vith  tha  tadim^ 
and  carr^-inK  iheir  hu»ii)itv  lo  llie  "■  WliiieH,"  wbuin  thev  acewd 
with  Hiijfplyiug  their  hetcditury  fucs  will)  guns  fur  tbeir  daln^ 
lion. 

Much   mrstcry  «tiU   bangs  upon  the    exact   spot    wbm  tb> 
"Erebus"  and  "  Terror"  wore  lost  or  abandoned  in  the  ico.     It 
does  not  nt^ceAsarilr  follow  thai  tbia  catastrophe  look  place  in 
iBore  southerly  latiludt-s  tliau  where  traces  were  fins*  found  of  tba 
mif!!iin|j;  expedition  in  Barrow's  Strait  or  the  enirance  of  W«Bi^- 
Ion  Sointd.     It  is  sujipcised  by  some  that  had  they  been  able  IImt 
would  have  kept  to  Ueechy  Island,  Ca|>e  Walker,  North  Sonets 
set,  or  Leopold  Island,  where  wore  caches  and  where  asAUtanee 
ntiglit  comv  ;  hul  8ir  John   Franklin  was  intimate  vi(h   tbo  rs- 
sources  of  tlic  continent,  and  posiulily,  rnllier  th;in  run  the  "*— fn— 
of  wintering  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  he  leil  llie  way  ta  the   scene  of 
bis  older  exploits,  ;ind  where  he  and  h'ts  folluwers  met  »itli  an  BO- 
timely  end.     The  remainder  of  the  party  may  have  Irieil  a  mom 
easterly  track  and  have  pcribhud,  if  poMiible,  a  still  more  tniaerabla 
death. 

It  in  a  curious  fact  that  in  1849  Sir  J.  G.  Ross  was  on  ibe  reir 
track  they  {)rubably  traversed.  At  a  later  period  Captain  Ken- 
nedy and  the  gallant  Frenchman,  Bellot,  doubted  backwards  and 
forwards,  looking  upon  the  »'auie  untoward  regions.  Lieutenant 
llronue  explored  the  eastern  shores  of  IMoce  of  Wales  li>laDd  in 
a  sledge  in  1351  ;  and  the  same  year  Dr.  Rac  surtvyed  tbe 
soutbcni  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  all  without  finding  anr  tracs 
of  the  missing  expedition.  Siill  the  greater  chances  arc  that  ibat 
cxpcdiliun  was  lost  not  far  from  llie  "  Matmetic  Pole." 

It  is  gratif}-ing  to  know  that  a  land  esfH-dition  will  bt  aook 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  invostigaUt  further  inCB  tbo 
circumstances  attendant  unon  the  death  nf  the  last  fturrivon  of 
E^nkltu's  expedition,  and  one  duty  still  Temaioi,  which  is  to 
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erect  a  suitable  moniimcnt  to  coinmemurate  tlie  gallantrr,  the 
endurance,  and  the  udanclioly  fait;  ul'uur  bulurcd  countryincn. 

Tho  happy  intelligence  of  the  safuty  of  Captain  CoUinoon  and 
of  iho  officers  and  crew  of  the  '*  Enterprise,"  which  tbilowed 
cIoAcly  upon  the  melanclioly  clue  obtained  to  the  fate  of  Frank- 
lin's expedition,  came  at  a  forianate  moment  to  relievo  attention 
from  two  simultaneous  expeditions,  propiised  to  be  carried  out, 
one  dotrn  thi-  M;ickenzie,  the  other  down  iho  Great  Fish  Kivcr. 
Only  one  expedition  is  non-  wanted  to  a  d^y's  jonmey  or  a  little 
more  N.W.  of  the  mouth  nf  the  latter  rivi-r.  It  ift  curioiu  that 
Captain  Collinsron,  in  the  course  of  bis  arduous  Arctic  expedltiun, 
entered  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  a  litth;  later  than  Captain  M*Clnrt)t 
and.  likf  him,  was  stopped  by  ao  irapenetrahle  Iwirrier  of  ico. 
'I'his  wuuld  ap)>eur  lu  reduce  to  three,  the  pas»a^eK  uf  Harrow's 
Slr-iit  from  the  southward.  The  one  in  which  the  '*  Invcstij-ator" 
Ue»  safely  locked  in  thick-ribbed  ice,  west  of  Banks.  Land  or 
Bkring  Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  and  the  wider  channel 
between  Priuceof  Wales  Island  and  tiootliiaond  North  Somonet, 
and  where,  possibly,  the  "  Erebtw"  and  "  Terror"  were  lost. 

Uappily  now  every  human  being  («ave  the  members  of  the 
Uniti-d  SlatoH  Cirinnell  expedition,  which,  by  the  last  advices, 
was  doing  well  at  nr  about  the  entrance  of  Smithes  Sound,  and 
who,  il  i»  to  be  hoped,  will  be  duly  infurmed  ol  all  that  has 
occurred)  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Arctic  solitudes.  We 
have  always  upheld  these  exploralinns  as  in  time  of  peace  well 
calculated  to  sustain  the  national  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery^ 
as  a  noble  nurtuny  for  the  lirst  maritime  nation  in  the  world, 
latterly  also  as  a  point  of  national  duty  and  honour.  But  now 
wo  have  other  duties  of  a  not  more  formidablo  but  of  a  more 
active  character  u>  |H:rform,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  bid  a  Inug 
fare\i-ell  to  these  most  adventurous  and  perilous  Arctic  expe- 
dition*. 


PARIS  VIVEUR  BOHEMIAN,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

Why  is  Paiis  pruvcrbially  gay  and  London  as  prorwtiJj 
cUill  ?     Let  us  hear  a  Frenchman's  opiDion  upon  the  suhjet;!. 

"  London  is  ^catcr  than  Paris,  and  what  in  wanting  in  Lornkt 
is  certainly  nut  a  crowd  :  the  incessant  muvcment  of  llie  Hnoth 
niclrnp^ilift  has  even  been  increased  nichiD  thi^KC  few  yean  br  ik 
introil  tic  lion  of  omnibuses  and  by  the  nse  of  ratlu-ays.  And  fH 
Londuu,  which  is  the  ceiilt-al  point  of  Ct));;laiK]t  Scodand,  ud 
Ireland— liOiidon,  which  sees  every  day  hundreds  uf  vencUmKr 
tbe  Thames,  irhicli  possesses  superb  monuments,  tbo  final  puks 
in  die  world,  the  wealthiest  merchants,  and  tbo  raost  powcffol 
aristocracy  in  the  globe — London  is  the  capital  of  eftnin  ni 
gloom. 

**  When  we  wallc  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  nudsx  of  a 
crowd  of  omnibuses  and  cnrriages,  among  a  population  vbich 
encumbers  ihc  squares,  the  bridges,  the  walks,  one  does  not  al 
first  consider  why  it  is  that  ereiything  that  strikes  the  rft, 
splendid  equipages,  sparkling  shops,  edifices,  and  public  alike, 
has  a  gloomy  aspect;  il  is  only  when  wc  set  resolutely  to  work 
to  resolm  the  problem,  ti>at  we  di&cover  thai  what  makes  I<oad(in 
su  nioiirnt'ul  is  the  absence  of  that  essential  i-Icuilmii  of  aninalioq, 
ic  popuhiire  ! 

"In  Paris,  on  the  coutrary,   the  popular  is  everywhere  — 
enlirena  the  streets  and  the  squares,  Ilic  public  gardtms  and 
boulevards — it  exists  in  the  Chanssec  d'Audn  as  well  as  in 
Faubotirg  Baiiit  Antuine — it  mixes  itN?ir  up  with  all  our  ceremi 
and  dominates  over  all  our  ffslivilies." 

Such  being  the  state  o\  things,  il  is  natural  that  the  Vii^ur, 
fast  man,  witti  an  exception,  one  purely  Parisian,  of  a  f^rratcrc 
thusiu'^it)  in  favour  of  tnc  culinary  art  than  is  usually  po»a<!Sfi«d 
the  Euglisb  fast  man,  takes  iliu  lead  in  the  popular  raovenen 
If,  indeed,  wc  art  lo  beliei  c  ihc  aulhore  of  '*  Puri&  Viveiir,"  p« 
Hcity  is  essential  to  suc!»  a  character.  He  possesses  prr-fou 
nently  the  consciolisties!*  of  being  one  of  those  excossirciT  extra- 
ordinary nicii  in  whom  every  one  takes  an  interest,  and  opon 
whom  tiic  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  tnmed.  His  bets  hi* 
excufMons,  his  suppei-s,  his  game«,  his  mistresses  must  be  more 
or  less  kuown  to  the  public.  Tbe  riveur  must  not  be  confuunded 
with  the  jouisseur.     The  latter  does  not  want  the  help  of  tiio 

i>ublic  in  ni-der  to  amuse  himself  or  enjoy  the  gifts  of  life  brre 
lolow.     The  viceiir,  on  the  contrary,  absoUitely  requires  dial  he 
sbonld  he  looked  at  to  enjoy  himsell"  or  to  pretend  that  be  is  ^i 
doing  so.    Take  an  illuslratton :  ^M 

"  tlast  night  we  left  la  Place  Favart  at  midni^t,  six  in  the  ^^ 
same  carriage  —  an  actress  of  the  Palais   Uoyal,  one  from    the 
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VariCt^s,  Iwo  opera  rir/jr,  \vIio  do  not  desene  the  liooour  of  being 
named,  a  vivetir  of  our  acquainlnnco,  and  your  Imiuble  sen'ant. 

•'  We  made  ihc  driver  go  at  a  gallop  to  the  Porte  Maillot. 

•*  The  barrier  was  closed.  We  gave  three  loui*  to  the  porter  to 
open  it  for  us,  and  wcui  in  at  the  same  gallop  to  the  Lake  of 
Autetii), 

"  We  had  all  resolred  upon  supping  ia  the  open  air,  although 
the  nigtit  was  as  cool  as  in  the  midst  of  autumn. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  take  the  Inmptights  from  tlic  carriage 
to  enable  us  to  consume  the  provisions  which  we  had  laid  iu  at 
Potel's  aft  we  went  bj*  on  the  boulevard. 

"  Cnluclfil)',  n*e  forgot  the  wine,  and  were  obliged  to  driok 
of  the  poud  water  of  Auicuil. 

"  The  ttvo  actresses  only  uttered  a  fevr  iusignilicant  wuvds, 
which  I  do  not  even  remember.  The  other  two  ladies  preserved 
au  absolute  silence.    Thank  heaven  ! 

"The  repast  was  sepulclira). 

"  The  four  ladies  did  not  the  less  declare  the  next  evening 
in  the  green-room  of  their  r«rspecUv«  thentres,  that  they  passed  a 
dclicions  evening.    Everything  was  novel  and  cutcrtaining. 

"  Ladies  have  a  ready  imagination  when  enlivened  by  their 
interest. 

*'  They  do  not  like  it  to  be  said  that  they  took  a  part  in  an 
abortive  picnic,  or  a  party  of  pleasure  which  flashed  in  the  pan. 

"  It  would  let  thciu  down  among  their  contemporaries,  depre- 
ciate  tlieir  position. 

*'  The  most  tedious  suppers  in  tlie  world  become,  under  such 
circumslauces,  volcanoes  of  gaiety,  absolute  Vesu^iuses  uf  de- 
light." 

The  riveur  must,  above  all  things,  possess  a  physiognomy 
which  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  world  at  lai^e.  Nothing 
more  vulgar  than  a  face  like  any  one's  else.  His  countenance 
must  have  in  it  something  crisp  and  convulsive.  In  the  absence 
of  this  let  him  wink  one  eye  or  wear  a  glass  with  an  agonised 
contortion  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face.  Tlio  effect  is 
Satanic  and  ultra- fashionable. 

If  a  fireur  goes  to  a  party  his  costume  de  rigueur  are  pan- 
taloons with  largo  plaits,  so  that  several  Cossacks  could  danco 
their  national  danco  therein,  a  coal  which  separates  abruptly  the 
legs  from  the  haunch,  culls  of  vihitc  pasteboard  reaching  up  to 
tlie  elbows,  and  a  hat  cockctl  on  one  side  in  the  most  terrteiotis 
manner.  If  he  goes  to  a  mosqucd  ball  he  sliould  be  disguised  as 
a  coalheaver,  a  lamplighter,  or  a  nightman,  but  for  fear  of  being 
mistaken  for  what  be  only  pretends  to  be^  he  should  lie  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones  in  bis  hair. 

The  vivear  gambles  incessantly,  and  that  for  fabulous  sumt 
of  money.  To  represent  these  he  uses  a/ttiche,  wliicli  may  be  a 
ring  or  n  sea],  hut  which  is  more  frequently  a  tooth-pick,  a  lucifer, 
or  the  end  of  a  cigar.  This  tip  of  a  cigar  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  twenty  thousand  francs.  No  matter,  indeed,  what  sum,  for 
if  he  has  the  goo<l  luck   to  win  there  is  always  wiwv^  y'^"'^'^'*''*-'*^ 
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csttdtd  penon  wbo  i»  green  eaongfa  to  pAjr.  His  taantf  k 
pocketed,  it  »  clear  gain.  If  be  luics,  be  has  tnily  to  wf  wA 
ihe  grealest  coolness, 

"  It  is  a  ibowand  louis  I  owe  jon,  mon  rher,  yna  shall  bt** 
^lem  u>-iDorrow  morning." 

A  dcbi  of  lioDour  is  a  supers^tion  of  bygone  timca.  If  ■ 
CHwirr  permits  liLuiself  tv  win  mort  than  a  certain  sum,  b«  oHM  W 
prepared  to  haru  it  gencnJlj  luidcretood  ibat  be  did  not  jhj 
legally.  When  both  parties  are  alike  viveurm,  tke  result4  spd  aut 
always  so  pacific 

"  Two  friciiils,  both  vireura  by  profeKsioD,  botfa  alibe  aadsssi 
wriUi  iDuch  ^ucrgy  of  character  and  great  physical  lb«cc^  act 
in  the  cabinut  /mrficulier  of  a  rcsUuirauL 

"  *  Voti  will  not  pay  me  the  six  tliouhoiid  fraacs  wbicb  ym  m 
me,'  Mid  one  to  the  other.  '  I  warn  yuu  that  I  am  liretl  of  bci^g 
shut  np  at  Clicby.     Pa}-  me  or — ' 

"  He  drew  a  pistol  fiom  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  bisfiind's 
breast. 

" '  Stop  a  tnomeut/  exclaimed  tlie  other.  '  how  dcocMid  qB'c4 
you  arc  !     There  aru  |K;rhaps  lueaiis  of  coaiing  to  an  iiiiibiiHsil 
iun.     Here  is,  at  all  ercnts,  something  on  account.* 

'*  And  80  fraying,  lie  Iikcwi»c  drcn*  out  a  pistol  and  plsflid 
it  against  his  creditor's  bosom. 

'*  Both  tlie  pistols  went  off  at  ibo  same  time,  anil  both  flaafcsd  Id 
the  pan. 

**  Tlic  two  friends  burst  thereujwD  into  a  loud  roar  of  U^licf, 
and  exclaimed, 

*"  It  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  we  are  a  couple  of  fanv* 
fellows.     Waiter,  oysters  and  u  bottle  of  Hermitage* 

"  Your  health,  old  fellow,'  said  one- 

"'Yours,'  replied  the  other." 

The  incidental  mention  of  Clichy  reminds  us  that,  sa  an 
tohati  of  the  vivfurs  of  I'aris,  we  arc-  compelled   to  acknowlcvtg* 
that  their  rifeits  to  tbat  It^ubriouts  Sfiot — the  debtor's  prison  of 
civilised  capital — arc  frequent  during  the  brilliant  epochs  of 
career,  as  it  i«  also  tlie  q;cncrdl  goal  to  which  thai  career 
mat^ily  and  ineritably  leads  them. 

Clichy  has,  according  to  all  accounts,  much  degcBoratccI  ia 
modem  time-*.  The  boudoirs  lined  «ritii  uictnrcsqae  tapestnr*  Avab 
from  tlic  Gobelins — the  pianos  upon  which  fair  daiBsela  wamA  to 
play,  the  elegy  of  a  bill,  and  the  lyric  of  a  writ,  are  g«ne;  ibfr 
champagne  of  CHchy  iit  now  the  champagne  of  despair. 

*'  Tbat  poor  little  discount  basjust  beni  incarceralad  at  Cfic^f, 
what  a  pily ! 

"  And   his  father  pretends   be  musl  TtfQsin  in  pnsoa   Sat 
least  a  year,  in  urder  to  assuage  his  paaeiops  and  acqtrirs  a  taste 
for  domestic  lift:. 

"  Excellent  father !  How  little  does  be  know  of  the  faioBan 
heart  and  of  the  interior  of  Clicby !  If  be  only  knew  aH  the 
scepticism  that  is  picked  up  there,  and  all  the  grogs  thai  an  coo- 
ftvmed! 
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"  Bignon,  tfao  rvttamr«ieary  «]od«  reinsiiKd  kind  to  tlic  Titlle 
Tiftcoiinl, 

"  Erery  day  he  sent  liim  game,  pouUrj',  fi»h,  pAtU  de  foie  grat^ 
and  other  artirlrs  of  eoumniPtioQ  and  ronwlation. 

*' Tlif!  pn<ir  prisoner  fined  there  nbsolDtely  ns  he  voiitd  baro 
done  on  the  boulc»"ard» ;  he  owes  nignon  fooc  or  fire  rean*  of  con- 
sciMiiirt;  diiiiuTt;  and  breakfasts.  A  year  more  or  less  is  not  wonh 
vpcaliing  about. 

"  liignon  watches  over  hie  client,  cr«i  when  CUchy  disputes 
his  poBse^&ion  with  him.  He  is  decidedly  a  reBtaumleur  with 
a  heart  rapabic  of  undentandiag  oKxIt-m  hfi;.'* 

ItouOl'  ranlccd  high  as  ft  rnwitr.  He  was  remnrlcabte  for  his 
dignity  at  table.  llt<  never  committed  birnKvIf  in  those  noisy 
«xp1oirii»)S  and  riolent  gestures  whicli  characterise  (ho  iiirxpi-ri- 
enced  drinlter.  Once  sealed  at  table,  be  preseried  a  nionnmental 
RieadincKs,  his  na^ikin  was  to  him  as  a  flag,  which  he  displayed 
wiih  native  pride.  It  is  difficult  Co  conceive  the  quantity  of  fluid 
wbich  found  its  way  into  that  capacious  cheet. 

One  day  a  ivell-known  writer  of  raudevilles  said  to  Doufl^,  who 
was  thrown  into  private  life  by  one  of  those  cloeings  of  Ihc  vaii- 
devilli:'  nhich  were  unfortunately  frequent,  noturi  lb  standing  the 
able  direction, — 

"  Vou  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  if  yon  had  only  chosen  to  be  a 
Mtllc  more  careful,  with  ihc  tnngnificent  nccipls  at  ihc  theatre 
for  the  last  three  years,  you  might  have  at  present  three  hundred 
thousand  firancs  in  your  pnckcl." 

"  k  is  possible,"  replied  Itoulfi^  *'  but  you  do  not  know  that  1 
bare  spent  six  hundred  tb<ju$and — that  is  a  profit  of  three  hua* 
dred  tmmsand,  clear  as  daylif^hi." 

Fields  of  tmffleii  and  oceans  of  W*t  Vongfot  arc  the  dreams 
of  the  r/rrvr.  One  day,  one  of  this  clabs,  inbabitin^s  for  the  lime 
being:,  a  single  apartment  at  Clichy,  received  twelve  bottles  of 
BnrpmHy  from  a  friend,  who  announced  at  the  same  time  that  he 
vould  breakfast  with  him  the  ncKt  ntonring. 

According  to  promise  the  friend  made  bis  appeaTance  at  the 
time  indicated  in  the  prisoner's  cell.  T\\c  table  was  laid  for 
breakfast,  but  there  was  no  wine. 

"  Wherp  arc  the  twelve  bottles  1  sent  you?** 

"  All  drunk  up,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  priflonrr, "  absorbed 
by  iny»i.lf  last  night  to  the  last  drop.  Can  you  imogine  mc 
passing  the  night  by  the  side  of  n  basket  uf  excellent  wine  and 
msensible  to  tlic  advautagcs  of  snch  proxitni^.  I  am  sure  yon 
could  have  no  longer  held  roe  in  esteem  !" 

Dr.  VeroQ  is  couiidercd  to  be  the  most  iotulligent  rirettr  cjf 
Paris  in  the  present  day.  He  has  raised  the  art  of  living  to 
a  science,  and  euibnlmcd  it  iu  logic  and  i>oelry.  I'r.  Vcron  enjoys 
one  of  those  hapj)y  tcmpcmmeuts  and  iiupervious  digcstlonR, 
whirh  enable  him  to  speak  openly  of  bis  prowess  at  table. 
There  is  no  hypocrisy  iu  his  enjoymentb.  He  does  not  hide  him- 
self lo  drink,  nor  does  he  get  drunk  with  a  false  show  of  decnnim. 
He  speaks  as  openly  of  his  good  dinners  as  he  does  of  Vk\%  Uvnivn 
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fortunes.  He  is  equally  comrounlcatire  as  to  the  wines  t 
imparted  the  most  ruddy  tint  to  his  physiognomy,  ai 
the  celebrated  actress  who  called  him  Canaille  ! 

"  Dr.  Veron  represents  the  enthusiastic  and  splendid  ri 
"  He  presents  us  with  a  physiognomy  which  will  rem 
out  contradiction  the  most  profound  expression  of  a  certa 
in  our  manners. 

"  He  is  le  bien-^tre,  which  has  attained  the  state  of  ] 
which  must  necessarily  explode  at  all  price  and  8< 
froth  upon  the  heads  of  the  public. 

"It  positively  required  a  time  like  that  we  live  in*  to 
BO  curious  a  type  of  noisy  sensuality,  of  gastronom; 
cockade. 

"  The  renowned  doctor,  seen  through  the  medium  of  1 
moirs/  is  a  compound  of  nectar  and  puff.  We  foWw 
footsteps  of  a  great  man  who  only  dines  well  when  the 
contemplates  him  and  admires  him  at  table. 

"  Doctor  Koreff,  of  facetious  and  eccentric  memory 
Armand   Bertin,  affected  with  a  gastritis   which   gave 
greatest  anxiety, 

"*  They  hare  put  you  on  diet,  a  bad  plan,  an  infallih 
of  weakening  you,  ruining  your  temperament ;  I  wisl 
feed  seriously  and  well.  That  is  why  I  authorise  y< 
every  day  and  see  Veron  dine  at  the  Caffe  de  Pari 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  nutritive  juices  you  wi 
oy  the  eyes  alone  !  But  enjoy  such  a  contemplation  fo 
only — if  you  remain  till  the  end  of  his  repast,  you  will  si 
indigestion !'" 

The  riveur  dines  sometimes  in  a  stable.  The  spot  is  s< 
at  Chantilly  where  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  used  to  feast 
de  Frie  and  her  numerous  admirers.  The  height  of 
bition  is,  however,  to  dine  in  the  cellars  of  the  Cafe  Ang 

The  real  viveur  never  has  a  mistress,  properly  so  ! 
He  has  liaisons,  but  they  are  with  ladies  who  cultivat 
t;\8tos  and  habits  with  himself,  who  go  from  party  to  pa 
supper  to  supper.  In  evil  days  the  viveitse  fraternises 
viveuVy  they  get  up  a  sentimental  pot-au'/eu,  or  dine  togf 
something  better  turns  up. 

Tlie  viveiise  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  viceuTy  she  cal 
tion  to  his  witticisms,  and  applauds  them  when  they 
She  is  his  infallible  partner  at  whist  She  lends  htm 
at  play,  when  it  is  worth  her  while  to  do  so.  They  ha 
signals  in  a  crowd,  at  supper,  at  the  whist-table.  Thi 
never  together,  yet  they  never  lose  sight  of  one  another 
sometimes  finish  by  collaborating  and  opening  together  i 
choly  table-ffhdte  at  Montmartre,  in  the  BaUgnoles,  or 
lifomia. 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  vitxur  is  carried  off,  hefo 
fifty,  by  a  tremendous  attack  of  gout  and  indigestion,  or  m 
plexie  f'oudioyatUe !  Tlie  vtreur  never  makes  away  iri( 
self.     He  is  too  selfish  to  do  auything  of  the  sort. 
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Here,  tben,  we  may  leave  him,  to  ititroduct)  to  th«  reader  that 
channing  yet  repuliuvu,  that  gay  yet  frighLTu]  world,  called  Iluhftaia. 
It  is  a  country  which  is  bordered  to  tlie  north  and  to  the  south, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  by  necessity,  and  is  situated  uDder  all 
the  latitudes  of  hope.  A  man  may  be  born  a  poet,  a  painter,  a 
sculptor,  a  journalist,  or  a  philosopher,  but  he  becomes  a  Bohe- 
mian, it  in  the  tran!<ilinn-tand  which  k-ads  to  the  lostitut  or  to  a 
Hospital,  according  to  circimistances. 

The  dtreller  in  this  delightful  region  never  breakfasla,  and  very 
seldom  dine».  He  live*  a  Utile  everywhere,  with  such-nnd'such 
a-onc,  but  very  rarely  at  home.  The  houryeois  i&  held  by  him  in 
horror;  as  lo  tho  proprietor,  he  is  utterly  ignored.  Iiulel'ati^^ahle 
and  innimierahic  creditors  are  ever  in  pursuit  of  the  Bohemian, 
but  none  knows  so  well  an  he  how  to  dazzle  their  ferret  eyes  with 
ocearis  of  inhcriiauces,  avalanches  of  bank-notes,  and  cataracts  of 
Califoriiian  yold. 

A  Hobcniiau  is  always  member  ofa  club— but  his  club  is  com- 
posed of  some  five  or  six  uf  his  own  class,  and  they  meet  at  a 
remote  and  unknown  cnfL  Yet,  when  young  ladies  hear  these 
ingeuQOUs  yuuths  say, 'are  you  coming  to  l}ie  club  ?' tiiey  look 
with  admiratiiiu  at  gallants  going  to  risk  iifty  louis  at  lease  at  Uieir 
club. 

A  Bohemian  always  mnnbcrs  among  his  intimate  friends  the 
Countess  of  Manfrigueusc,  the  Marchioness  du  Li&tQOidre,  aud 
other  imaginary  tilled  personages.  In  summer  he  is  always  start- 
ing for  Vichy -la- CJarenue,  Bougival-sur-Mer,  Asnieres  de  Bigorre, 
or  Montmartrc  de  Luchon  ;  just  as  some  cockneys  go  to  the  sea- 
side at  Putney,  the  Highlands  of  Uighgate>  and  the  Alps  of  Prim- 
rose. 

One  Bohemian  will  tell  yon  he  has  wounded  Rastignac  in  a  duet 
with  swords ;  another  that  he  has  won  a  hundred  louis  from  La- 
palcfrinc :  names  taken  frout  the  lost  novel  by  du  Bal/ac  The 
only  coin  the  Bohemian  deals  in  is  that  of  bis  bruin,  aud  with 
chat  he  is  liberal  enough.  Vaudevilles  collect  his  witticisms, 
which  the  public  will  persist  in  attributing  to  Prince  Talley- 
rand. 

"  One  evening  a  notary's  clerk  presented  himself  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  a  club  of  seven  Bohemians,  and  announced  that 
one  of  them  had  inherited  the  sum  of  4U,U0U  francs. 

*'  The  news  was  received  with  an  hurrah,  which  still  vibrates 
in  the  ancient  domicile.    The  clerk  hns  been  deaf  ever  since. 

"  A  council  was  immediately  called  to  discuss  how  this  mytho- 
logical sum  should  be  ex|)euded. 

"  One  proposed  to  give  a  feast  to  the  French  people  after  the 
fashion  of  the  great  patricians  of  Kome.  This  proposal  fell  to 
the  ground,  however,  from  the  insufliciency  of  plate  belonging 
to  the  club. 

*'  Another  suggested  the  purchase  of  a  principality  in  Arcadia, 
and  the  suggestion  nas  just  about  to  be  seriously  discussed,  when 
a  voice  exclaimed, '  A  trip  to  Italy !' 
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"  *  Italia  !*  shouted  odI  tbc  whole  seven,  like  the  compaiuims  of 

"  Eight  (lays  nfturwardg,  the  seven  sainted  witb  theic  tooap 
tlicir  sonueu  the  country  of  Pctraicb  aiid  the  »m  of  ifae 
lazzurnui. 

"  I-'or  Lbree  months  snch  a  fost  life  was  led  Huki,  dim  fia* 
da.v,  not  a  sou  remained  of  the  40,000  francs  wlucfa  wero  dtemeA 
at  firbt  tu  be  iaexbiiustible. 

"  Thu  ttolietuians  were  obliged  to  separate ;  mvod  fanngiy  rucik 
could  Doi  travel  together  n-ichout  danger  of  bringing  a  fatmm 
U|fou  the  populuLious. 

"  A  couiiuon  reudezTotH  was  appointed  for  that  daj  wa,  week* 
at  the  club,  where  each  uas  t^i  ri-liiiu  his  adveuiureb. 

'*  or  these  seven  Odyssevs  ol  youth  and  thoaghiUntDnH,  iIm 
atory  of  oue  only  ia  told,  because  he  i»  no  longer  ia  n.- 
istcnce. 

"  This  hero  had  remained  in  a  hotel  in  Naples,  Uvng  one 
day  on  a  great  coat,  the  next  on  a  pair  of  pautaitMiu,  wU  l» 
a  Jew. 

"  One  niuroing,  the  landlord,  who  iiaw  that  the  wbole  wai^ 
robe  ujusL,  at  ibis  rate,  very  sooa  vauiBb,  appeared  before  his 
guest,  and  said  to  hiin, 

***  Here  aie  a  hundred  franes,  go  hack  to  France  ^  yim  can 
remit  me  the  money  when  you  get  to  Pario.' 

'*  The  young  Bohemian,  wliu  was  it  painter,  would  itol  ■revpl 
the  mnncy  »o  libernUy  oil'cted  to  him,  till  he  bud  Irgitiontdy 
earuod  it. 

"  The  landlord  had  a  wife  and  two  danghten ;  thu  T^ah*mam 
immortalised  ilir  wlintc  family  on  canvas,  and  included  a  acnU 
liuu  iutu  the  bargain. 

**  Tbia  acconiplinbed,  he  took  his  way  to  the  ateatnlxwt  accoa- 
paincd  by  his  laiulturd,  now  lolh  to  lofie  him.  Happy  Totitfa! 
the  charia  tiiat  it  spreads  around  is  so  great,  that  it  mJli  lla 
huarl  even  of  Neapuliun  landlords ! 

**  Od  the  packet,  our  ik)hemian  met  a  handsome  youikg  woana, 
to  wbum  Im  did  nut  dare  to  apeak,  she  appeared  so  much  eif  a 
lady, suc}i  a  nnble  creature! 

**  Neverlheless  be  picked  up  crurage  gradually,  and  inlmloced 
himself  to  tlie  prouii  beaut),  as  a  yodog  ^^[iiLlctiian  Iravelliag  for 
iiM  true  lion,  but  who  had  unfunuiniicly  left  bis  tutor  in  the  cmler 
of  Vesuvius. 

"The  bail  took,  and  the  passi^  to  Marseilles  was  debghlAil. 
But  bad  luck  niiubl  have  it,  the  horrible  cuiitoni-hoiM*  nAoen 
began  to  examine  the  luggage. 

"  Our  Uohemiau  tried  to  steal  off",  but  he  was  kept  back^  faia 
keys  were  forced  from  htm,  and  his  box  opened. 

''It  contained  three  j>aving  attunes! 

"General  petrifaetiDu  of  the  passengers  ! 

''The  trunk  of  the  beautiful  travullor  was  next  openvd. 

"  Oh,  happiness '.  tt  contained  nothing  but  uraagea. 
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"  The  ^at  liu]y  U  brrsivlf  nothing  but  a  Bohemian  I  delicious 
mistake!  cxqoisite  dt^cotprr  ! 

*'  They  swrtuti  logeliicr  for  Paris  and  lived  Uicrc  ha|)pily,  for  an 
ctentitr  of  fifteen  dajs." 

Thu  UuUemiau  is  not  alirajrs  a  being  depmed  of  all  meaua  oc 
icmurces  ;  there  ore  indtridiiHls  who  continue  to  be  Uohemiaiis 
when  they  hare  on  income  atwl  eren  a  nocial  position. 

Balziic  for  example  was  Bohemian  by  nature-  No  one  paid 
his  debis  better  than  he,  wlic-ti  he  was  in  funds,  but  at  the  same 
thne  foir  personn  incurred  snch  slrangc  debts. 

A  frieiMl  met  him  at  Ville  d*A%Tay,and  invited  him  to  breakout 
at  the  Restaurant  dc  la  Grille. 

"I  ain  at  loggerheads  with  the  esiobliflhinent,*'  answered 
BaIkm:. 

"Why  50?" 

"  Becuuu    I   am   in   debt  to  il   for  eight  hondred  francs  of 

"  At  the  time  when  Balxac  tired  in  the  Rue  de  Chaillot,  noine 
twenty  years  ago^  two  yonng  men  called  upon  him  in  the  m*oning. 
The  author  of  *  La  Coio^dic  Ilninninc/  had  somolimes  the  caprices 
of  a  woman  of  thirty.  lie  had  had  bis  furniture  lined  with 
white  fiattn,  and  drapery  to  match  an  immense  luslrii  in  the  Pom- 
paduuT  style  AQspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  great  man  called 
the  attention  u(  his  i-initors  tu  rhe  taslefol  bnt  (?xtraragnnl  display, 
requesting  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  sit  too  roughly  on  tbs 
chairs  and  sofas! 

"  *  Who  the  deuce  will  pay  for  this  white  satin  ?'  mnltered  Do 
Balzac  half  aloud. 

***A  fiuperb  fialin  truly,'  observed  llie  visitors. 

**'\Vho  will  pay  lur  it?  wbu  will  pay  for  it  ?' persisted  the 
romanct^r. 

*' '  liut,'  interrupted  one  of  the  friend*,  '  it  is  difficult  for  lis  to 
judge  of  the  splendour  of  your  saloon,  if  yon  show  it  un  by  the 
light  of  a  aiagle  candle.  Let  u&  light  the  loiiLre,  and  see  the  effect 
wliicli  your  .satin  linfi  under  a  brilliant  lighl.' 

*' '  A'dopted,"  said  Balzac. 

"And  the  forty  candles  were  lighted,  Balzac  still  muttering 
between  his  teeth : 

*'  *  Who  tlie  deuce  will  pay  for  mv  satin  V 

*'  At  this  moment  Kotne  one  koocKeil  at  the  door. 

*' '  Minisieur  X the  publisher,'  said  the  servant,  'wishes  to 

speak  lo  -Monsicar.' 

" '  A  publisher  I '  cxvluimcd  lUlzac, '  and  forty  candles  flaming 
away  !  my  salin  is  paid  for.  Let  the  paymaster  come  in.  As  to 
you,'  he  said,  turning  tuirnrds  the  young  men,  *yoo  may  loll  upon 
the  sofas,  and  don't  even  consider  where  you  pot  yonr  boots.' 

"The  publifthcr  was  introduced,  almiml  blinded  by  llie  lights. 
Bal/ac  waft  walking  i^  and  down  with  a  carelott  air,  like  a  man 
acci»touK'd  to  live  in  ibu  niicUt  of  a  iiabylonian  Inxury. 

•*  He  asked  the  pnbli»hcr  what  hr  wanted. 
*  A  romance  Irom  your  pen/  replied  the  other  heutatingly. 
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•"A  rom»Dce?'  exclaimed  Balzac,  M  am  tctj  bnsy,  rtrj 

wearr,  but *  and  he  6Di&bed  b;  reconttnendiDg  the  publubu 

to  caJI  again  in  the  tuomiog  and  settle  the  matter. 

"*  I  owe  at  least  a  pound  of  candles  to  my  patmn  saint,'  nil 
Bklzac,  the  moment  tne  publisher  had  turned  his  back.  *'lhtt 
fellow  must  think:  I  bum  fort}*  candles  crcry  evening.  Novjna 
know  one  cannot  in  decency  think  o(  paying  a  person  wbo  bum* 
fiirty  candles  in  an  cvenin)^,  as  one  would  pay  a  writer  who  voda 
by  iamp-light.     Pnt  ont  the  lustre,  my  satin  is  paid  for.' " 

In  certain  moments  of  deep  despondency,  Balzac  would  talk 
about  turning  grocer.  "  This  miserable  age,"  he  would  »aT,  "hit 
a  Inrn  for  grocerr,  ivby  should  not  I  be  a  grocer  ?  Mirab«aam 
once  a  clothier.  A  handsome  5hop  in  Iho  boalerard,  an  tiuetm* 
lion  in  gold  letters,  Btdzac  et  C*",  Epicene  en  yroa  et  em  rirtgiL 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sliop  disguised,  as  lady  of  the  coonier, 
Madame  Sand,  with  a  while  row  in  her  hair.  Near  the  <Soof, 
Theophile  Gauthier,  in  the  costume  of  a  neophyte  f^udiog  cofa 
in  a  [tatent  mill.  Gerard  de  Ncnal  weighing  out  brown  fiogu; 
and  1,  myself,  Balzac,  in  a  bourgeron  and  felt  cap,  orcHookbc 
the  establishment  with  the  eye  of  a  master.  Surely  here  are  a 
thousand  guarantees  of  success,  or  1  know  nothinf^  about  il" 

This  grand  idea  fell  to  the  ground,  however,  liVe  a  castk  «( 
cards.     Balsac  could  not  get  his  friends  to  join  bim. 

To  be  a  grocer's  boy,  he  would  grow  I,  a  man  must  have  lua  hair 
dressed  a  ta  Titus,  and  that  toad  of  a  liicophilc  Gauihier  htf  llM 
U'cakne^  to  stick  to  his  hair! 

**  One  fine  morning,  a  young  literary  man  was  passing  along  Am 
Hue  Richelieu,  ivben  he  met   Balzac  walking  ami   in  arm  witb 
another  person.     After  EolutLng  him,   be  atoppcd   to   apeak 
moment  witli  the  great  man. 

***  Prince,*  said  the  author  of  *La  ComMie  irumaine/  tu 
towards  the  person  who  was  with  him, '  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  M. -,  Secretary  of  Kmbassy.' 

"  The  person  most  astonished  at  this  title  was  our  young  mas ; 
but  he  went  away  without  saying  a  word. 

"  Some  days  afterwards,  meeting  Balzac,  he  inquired  : 

*"  Why  did  you  make  me  a  Secretary  of  Dmbaasy  the 
day  ? ' 

" '  I  had  already  met  three  litcraiy  men,  and  as  I  was  with  a 
foreign  prince,  I  did  not  wish  him  to  think  I  was  only  acquaiand 
irith  Bohemians.' 

**  *  Bah  ! '  interrupted  the  young  man, '  your  prince  of  the  otbv 
day  is  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  he  is  a  notary  of  VeraaiUes.* 

"  '  And  he  knew  you  !  * 

***Parb/eu!  iwrfectly.' 

"*WelI,'  said  the  romancer,  *I  was  uulnckr  thai  day;  but  I 
will  be  more  careful  with  my  acquaintances  another  time.* " 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  mcmben  of  iba 
literary  Bohemia.  Every  oue  knows  with  what  facility  the  great 
romancer  eanis  his  money,  and  with  what  rapidity  he  spends  it.  All 
be  has  belongs  to  his  friends,  and  be  has  filly  thousand  friends. 
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At  Mnnte  Cbrialo  hv  kept  open  table ;  whoever  anive*!  at  break- 
fast or  nt  tlitiDcr  time  Ibtiml  a  place  ready  for  bitu.  One  day 
Alphon.se  Karr,  seeing  an  unknoun  Tace,  inquired  of  the  Amphjr- 
tiiou  bis  name. 

"  I  don't  know  him ;  be  must  be  a  friend  of  my  son." 

Karr  shortly  aftenrards  asked  the  same  question  of  M.  Da- 
maK*  suii. 

"  1  do  not  know  who  he  is/'  replied  the  latter;  "he  must  be 
one  of  my  father's  friends." 

One  6ue  morninR  a  bootmflker  arrived  at  ^fontc  Chrislo  to  ask 
payment  of  a  bill  uluch  had  been  nin  up  to  three  buadred  francs. 

"  I  bare  no  money  to-day,"  said  M.  Dumas. 

"  No  money  !"  replied  the  hourged*,  '*  that  is  soon  said  ;  but  I 
lose  my  time  ninninf;  to  and  fro." 

"Tnie,"  said  M.  Dumas,  "  here  arc  ten  francs  to  indemnify  yoa 
for  youi-  expenses;  and  let  it  be  understood  that  these  ten  franca 
do  not  count  in  the  hundred  crowns  that  I  owe  you." 

The  cn^ditor  withdreu ,  satisfied  for  the  time  being  ;  but  made 
bis  appearance  again  in  three  dnys.  M.  Duman  gare  him  ten 
firaucs  more  to  quiet  him. 

By  the  time  three  months  bad  elapsed,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
had  paid  in  sums  of  Icn  fnincs  hia  three  hundred  francs  to  the 
bootmaker,  but  be  still  OMed  bim  the  hundred  crowns. 

Collinul,  malire  ifhdtei  to  the  pariliou  of  Uenry  IV.,  relates 
the  following  anecdote  to  irboever  will  listen  to  it: — 

"  You  must  know,  sir,  that,  last  isummer,  no  one  could  obtain 
ice  at  Saint  Geniiain ;  every  one  was  obliged  to  drink  warm  water. 
I  alone  had  a  good  stock  of  ice ;  but  I  kopt  it  for  the  use  of  my 
establishment.  I  ouly  parted  witli  it  lo  one  person,  my  neighbour 
of  Monte  Chmto,  M.  Alexandre  Oumas. 

"  One  day  a  servant  1  bad  never  seen  before,  came  and  asked 
for  twenty  pounds  of  ice. 

**  '  Whom  do  you  come  from  ? '  said  I. 

** '  From  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.' 

**  I  was  going  lo  give  liim  the  ice,  when  tbe  stupid  fellow  pre- 
sented mc  with  ten  francs. 

"  '  What  I '  1  said,  *  do  you  bring  mo  money,  and  say  you  come 
from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas?* 

"  Tlie  servant,  astounded  by  the  suddenness  of  tbo  question, 

litated,  and  ended  by  acknowledging  that  he  came  from  a 
Inrsty  citizen,  who  was  determintd  to  g«i  some  ice,  no  matter  at 
irbat  price,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  imposture. 

"  i  sent  him  away,  bidding  him  tell  his  master,  that  when  a 

Brson  was  so  audacioiu  as  to  assume  the  name  of  a  great  man, 
ought  also  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his  habits.'* 

A  certain  editor,  wpH  known  for  bis  bonnes /nr tun et,  threw  his 
kmiles  upon  a  raf  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Mu»ic-     The  rat 

Cperteuced  a  natural  anxiety  to  gnaw  the  purse-strings  of  her 

Imirer;  but  coulil  not  exactly  see  her  way-  Whilst  thinking 
lis  matter  oretj  a  Bohemian  of  her  acquaintance  came  in. 
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«  Do  you  think,"  said  the  jomig  ariitUt  "HmX'V wiHiB 

TtflTinU;  to  lend  me  three  tboiutuid  ^ancs  ?** 

**■  More  than  doubtlbl.   But  be  mi^  be  indnc*d  to>do  it.  Wnle 

as  I  shall  dictate. 

'' '  BeloTed, — I  expected  sone  money  thi»  momnigj  ad  We 
been  disappointed.' 

"  Thai  is  a  very  old  story,"  interrupted  the  rat. 
**  Go  on.     '  Bring  me  then,  1  beseech  yon,   three   tboBmd 
francs,  and  come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  ause  tbaft.     I  hare  % 
BfdewMd  pheasant.' 

^  And  do  you  thinh,"  said  Mademoiselle  Alpboanne,  vbea  lh» 

letter  was  gone,  *'  that  I  shall  get  my  moaej,  or  rather  V *! 

money,  wi^  thsUF** 

"  With  such  a  letter,  my  dear  friend,  yoa  will  not  get  a  mo,  e» 
I  know  nothing  of  the  human  heart" 
"  Tlien  why  did  you  make  me  write  it?* 

"  Because  it  was  essential  that  a  first  note  AcHild  precede  te 
one  I  was  aboat  to  dictate  to  you." 
"What!  write  another?" 
"  Only  two  words. 

"  *  Dear  Friend, — Consider  my  letter  as  not  written.     At  fte 
very  moment  I  had  dispatched  it,  the  expected  rennttaoe*  madt 
its  appearance ;  I  am  now  rickiuime.     Bat  don't  forget  Aal  I 
expect  yon  to  dinner ;  the  pheasant  is  magnificent.*  " 
The  second  letter  was  sent  after  the  first. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "  this  is  what  will  happen.     V 

will  pretend  not  to  have  received  your  second  note,  and  will  show 
himself  the  more  generous,  in  that  he  will  belicre  you  are  not  in 
want  of  money." 

It  liappent^d  as  the  Bohemian  had  anticipated.      V offered 

the  three  thousand  francs,  with  the  idea  they  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  to  his  infinite  hoiTor,  they  were  pocketed  at  once. 
To  complete  his  misfortunes  there  was  not  even  a  pheasant  to 
console  him.  The  Bohemian  ate  it  the  same  erening,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mademoiselle  Alphoosine,  in  a  cabinet  of  the  Maiton 
Doric. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Bohemians  was  C-  ,  who 
fell  in  llie  battle-field  of  misery.  Linng  in  a  garret  of  the  Koe 
de  Provence,  he  still  appeared  on  the  bitumen  of  the  boulerards 
in  a  reproachless  costume.  The  lustre  of  his  hoots  was  se  per- 
fect, that  one  could  see  one's-self  reflected  in  them  a»  is  M.  fie 
Lamartine's  lake.  - 

C had  at  his  residence  a  complete  costome  of  a  groom. 

When  offering  an  attention  to  one  of  the  fitir  sex,  he  nsed  to  say, 
"  Pennil  me  to  send  you  a  bouquet  by  my  black  servant" 

He  then  repaired  to  his  garret,  took  ont  bis  Mackiag-bottle, 
polished  his  face  and  hands,  put  on  his  livery,  and  knocked  at  ibe 
lady's  door,  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  are  some  flowers  sent  by  my  master 
to  Madame." 

He  had  spent  his  last  five  francs  in  the  pm'chase.    Hftdaoo* 
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WHiflD  delighted  iritb  the  preteBt,  Ch&t  she  preseated  a  louis  to 
til*  bearer. 

C— '^ —  was  ihns  reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of  earning  fifteen 
inucs  by  bis  civility. 

Wiitiiii  the  1a<^t  few  yeara  there  have  been  established  near 
the  bnrrih'ex,  upon  the  heights  of  the  Rue  de  Manvrs  and 
tbe  Uu(.>  Uochechoiiarl,  {^eal  px/ominc/v,  compared  with  which  tbe 
ca/en  of  ohluii  liiiu-s  nn-  as  thi.*  diligence  is  to  llie  railroad  caniagc. 
In  these  cstabHshiucnts,  wht.TC  the  northern  Bacchus  pours  out 
floods  v(  hop  champagne,  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  consumers 
mar  he  seen  tof^elher  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  £very  one 
smukes,  men  and  vomen.  The  yonng  Boliemiaiis  of  painting  and 
sculpture  frequent  these  noisy  tabernacles  nitli  their  ipouttt. 
lliey  are  known  by  their  long,  uaconibed  hiur,  anU  their  palhd, 
roue,  looks.  The  ladies  have  the  jargon  of  the  study  al  thrir 
tongues'  ends,  and  indulge  in  artistic  punt*  and  repartees.  This 
race  of  fiiteS'tHcdelea  is  generally  of  Jewish  origin.  'Iliey  are  im- 
portunate and  greedy;  and  when  there  is  no  roaiiff  thoy  pat  tip 
with  <:/iarct4terie. 

There  are  idsu  pnlitical  Hohemiaus.  T^ihe  Uieir  allies,  pointers 
and  artistji,  they  never  dine :  they  dance  attendance  nt  a  grual 
man's  siipjter,  and  till  themselves  with  sandwiches.  Ask  such  a 
man  what  be  Ibiuks  of  Odiloa  Barrot : 

*'  He  wants /7<l/ef  de/oie  ffras,^''  will  be  the  answer. 

A«k  the  political  Bobeiniau  to  settle  an  account : 

"  In  BIX  niondia  M.  Thiers  will  be  minister,  and  llicn  I  will  pay 
you,"  is  his  ready  reply. 

A  yoMOg  painter  uitboat  the  cspiul  necessary  to  pay  for  bis 
canvas,  is  a  Bohemian. 

The  poet  obliged  to  barter  an  epitaph  for  an  apothecary  for 
ten  francs,  is  a  Uohemian. 

An  aathur  who  pesters  snccessivelir  ten  different  editom  to  get 
an  nrticlo  ioaerlca  which  no  one  will  read,  ia  dccidirtlly  a  Ho- 
hcmian. 

A  doctor  withont  patients — a  barrister  without  briefs— a  soK- 
eHor  withont  practice — an  actor  without  a  roie — are  all  Bo- 
hemians. 

Jt  has  heon  supposed  that  all  poets,  oil  artists,  all  literary  men, 
must  inevitably  begin  the  tvortd  by  a  more  or  less  pridunged  resi- 
dence in  the  hotels  of  Bohemia,  renowned  for  empty  6rc-p)aces, 
nnhimished  beds,  and  fabulous  dinners.  Beranger  bas  done 
maeli  tu  indnce  the  public  lo  believe  that  a  ccJd,  damp  garret, 
with  Lisetle'a  he«t  dress  hung  up  at  the  window  as  a  cnrtain,  ia 
essential  to  poetic  inspiration.  But  Beranger  hinKcIf  never  tried 
it.  So  it  is,  also,  with  most  of  the  great  inen  of  the  day.  La- 
niartine  had,  and  still  h.is,  a  patrimonial  fi>rtitne.  Victor  lingo 
only  left  his  mother's  house  to  be  married.  .Alfred  du  Vigny  was 
a  captain  of  in&atry  befiire  be  became  a  liieran,-  man.  Alfred  de 
Mnsset  bas  an  independence.  Eiig!6ne  Delacroix  inheriu>d  a 
goodly  property.  Jules  Janin  gave  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek 
before  lie  made  a  fortimu  by  his  pen.     Scribe,  the  man  of  all 
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otbers  who  least  wanted  extraneoas  aid,  began  writing  vaude- 
villes wiih  aD  iDCome  of  six  thousand  fiancs.  As  to  Chateau- 
briand, who  delights  in  dwelling  upon  the  poverty  of  bis  yonng 
days,  he  could  always  command  a  hundred  loois  when  be  wanted 
8  hundred  francs. 

It  is  not  that  independence  is  essential  to  the  cultirttioi]  of 
literature,  but  he  is  much  to  be  pitied  who  ventures  upon  so 
thorny  a  path  with  no  other  stick  to  guide  bim  than  his  coarage. 
He  will  almost  inevitably  halt  exhausted  half-way.  Hence  the 
Bohemian  is  always  young.  A  Bohemian  with  grey  hair  would 
run  the  chance  of  being  mistaken  for  one  of  the  swell  mob. 
How  many  fashionable  young  men  who  have  not  a  farthing  of 
income,  but  whose  waistcoats  are  tip-top,  who  frequent  the  best 
restaurants,  patronise  the  most  expensive  tailors,  and  even  cast 
the  best  fortunes  in  the  shade  by  the  luxury  of  their  equipages 
and  their  appointments,  disappear  like  falling  stars ! 

Any  individual  who  walks  by  himself,  who  dines  at  the  moEt 
expensive  restaurants,  who  has  always  a  dozen  louis  in  his  wtist- 
coat  pocket,  yet  who  has  no  fortune  and  no  profession,  is  non- 
days  inevitably  set  down  by  the  public  as  a  Bobemian. 

Any  one  frequenting  society,  having  dogs'  beads  in  his  vakt- 
coat,  ballet  girls  on  his  chemise,  boars  on  his  buttons,  or  bottle- 
Stoppers  on  bis  neckcloth,  and  calling  himself  Major  Shilliof 
or  Colonel  Palmer,  is  set  down  as  a  Bohemian. 

Any  one  decorated  with  the  fabulous  orders  of  the  Elepbtnt, 
the  Falcon,  the  Fox,  or  the  Golden  Spur,  is  set  down  as  a 
Bohemian. 

All  the  Arthurs  of  Paris,  or  those  known  to  the  fair  sex  as  sach, 
are  Bohemians. 

Bohemia  is,  6nally,  the  first  step  to  immortality,  or  the  ante- 
chamber to  a  hospital. 

Industrial  Paris  presents  many  aspects,  not  only  charactensuc 
of  most  great  cities,  but  peculiar  to  itself.  To  believe  the  anihon 
of  "  Les  Petits  Paris,"  the  streets  of  Paris  present  not  only  an 
amusing  and  instructive*  spectacle,  but  one  that  is  unique,  and 
that  cannot  be  met  with  either  in  the  provinces  or  abroad — either 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburg.  Paris  is  essentially  the  ci^ 
of  contrasts,  great  fortunes  by  the  side  of  the  most  precaricHii 
resources.  To  believe  the  Parisian,  if  there  exists  in  Europe  any 
one  endowed  more  than  others  with  riches,  he  comes  and  spends 
in  Paris  what  he  has  gathered  together  elsewhere.  Hence  it  i» 
that,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  political  disturbances,  the 
best  hotels  of  the  most  aristocratic  suburbs  are  held  by  foreigners- 
A  more  simple  explanation  of  this  fact  might  be  sought  for  in  the 
diminished  means  of  the  French  aristocracy,  in  their  distrust  of 
Paris,  causing  them  to  leave  their  hotels  to  be  tenanted  by  sliangen. 
We  are  assured,  however,  by  a  French  writer,  ^at  be  heard  the 
inheritor  of  a  German  principality  declare  that  be  and  his  Jiuber 
were  the  most  unfortunate  people  in  their  coimtiy,  as  thity  were 
the  only  ones  who  could  not,  when  they  liked,  enjoy  a  small 
apartment  in  ibe  Boule^^ids  and  a  stall  at  the  Open. 
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Btit  if  Paris  is  le  centre di's  gomwiUs arislocratiqucs,^u<iHciere.i 
et  tHU-Ueciiteliex,  il  is  tiqualiy  the  centre  of  a  vasl  populalioii  of 
nonOeiiL-ript  personajjes,  and  of  a  irliole  liost  of  extemporised  cm- 
plovnipnts  axv\  dubious  professionx.  The  gamin  who  puts  fonvard 
a  bU  of  cloth  to  prerenl  the  wheel  soiling  your  clothes  when  j^oa 
get  into  yuur  carriage,  and  who  calls  you  Muttnieur  ie  Due  or  Mon 
Gciivral,  or,  if  an  Englishman,  Milord,  to  L>xcite  your  gonerosity  by 
flattering  your  vanity,  is  only  to  be  nirl  wiih  in  Paris.  It  is  only 
io  Paris  that  you  can  meet  llie  cAij^o/nV-r  immortalised  by  Cbarlet, 
who  in  his  spare  tnomonts  can  converse  on  literary  and  philoso* 
phical  topics.  It  la  only  in  Paris  that  ynu  can  sec  a  man  walking 
about  trauBformed  into  a  pyramid  of  baskets  of  all  forms  and 
dimensions.  The  only  Freuclimuu  who  is  now  [>ermitted  to  sound 
a  biigli;  in  tlic  streets,  is  the  (kaler  in  taps  for  barrels ! 

Here  we  also  meet  the  Pore  Tripoli,  an  eti/ont  de  ia  glolre  and 
polisher  up  of  old  copper.  The  Perc  Tripoli  carries  his  woikahop 
about  Kith  him.  He  is  mostly  to  be  seen  near  the  Corps  de 
Garde.  Honoured  with  the  continence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
National  Guard,  be  polishes  their  buttons,  pipeclays  their  belts, and 
rubs  n)i  anvlhing.  He  bimself  bus  prcK^'rred  the  military  cos- 
tume, only  he  has  covered  it  with  buttons,  eagles,  grenades,  and 
the  insignia  of  fifty  ditlc-rent  regiments.  Pere  Tripoli's  breast  is 
a  linnament  glittering  with  brass  decorations  brouglit  to  the  high- 
est point  of  polish.  He  is  an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  bat 
F-r-r-rai]^s,  as  be  pronounces  it.  over  and  above  all  things.  Tbos« 
who  know  him  well  aver  that  the  whole  extent  of  his  military 
ser^-iccs  cpusisted  in  a  succosful  plunder  at  the  field  of  Moat- 
marlre,  when  the  allies  entered  Paris. 

Success  in  industrial  pursuits  shines  like  the  sun,  alike  for  all, 
but  some, alas!  can  only  gel  a  beam,  or  indcedamcre  reflccUon.of 
the  charming  constellation.  So  it  is  with  Bisson  and  his  wife, 
who  have  so  long  frequented  the  Font  Nouf  as  clippers  of  dogs; 
their  business  is  daily  diminishing.  I'heyhavc  added  to  it  clean- 
ing boou  and  running  errands.  Madame  Bissen  val-en-dUe  a& 
nhe  expresses  it.  M.  Bisson  is  now  uuly  enabled  to  hold  up  his 
head  by  selling  the  crop  of  bis  poodles  to  donlers  in  mattress  and 
sofa  stuffings,  and  the  skins  of  cats  which  la)]  into  his  bands  to 
dealers  in  rabbit-skioo,  who  sell  tbom  again  to  traders  in  furs  of 
martin  and  Russian  fox.  Many  a  sentimental  ioieite,  who  sighs 
for  her  .Angora,  carries  its  relics  at  the  rciy  moment  in  her  cuflsor 
round  her  neck,  in  the  gmw  of  a  boa. 

The  dealer  in  vatchguards  takes  up  his  station  in  the  bouU- 
rards.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  associates ;  one  pUys  the  part 
of  an  amaleur,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look  out  for  members  of  the 
detective  force,  the  third  is  a  provincial  listening  with  an  air  of 
mistrust  to  the  praises  of  the  merchandise.  If  a  crowd  collecu, 
be  approaches  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  takes  one  of  the  chains, 
appears  astonished  at  its  cheapness,  and  makes  n  purchase  in 
order  to  tempt  others.  If  the  example  is  followed,  the  plot 
succeeds ;  but  if  the  watcher  gives  the  alarm,  the  merchandise  is 
packed  up  iwdcr  the  dealer's  arm  like  an  opera  bat,  and  the 
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tssoeiated  tradesnien  butcii  away  to  open  abop  m 
qtuvlfit. 

Tliu  Commistioaaire  dwells  at  t)i»  comer  of  ihe  wtxvft,  mI 
plars  a  uuuibtr  of  parts  in  the  social  comedy.  Thi*  Mvrcon 
with  )ron-«ho(l  shoes  carrivs  good  or  bad  newt^  with  L*qu&l  mAS^ 
n'Mcc.  He  will  saw  your  wood  for  you,  rrscrvin^  the  bigyefl  hm 
for  the  concirrge  who  got  him  the  joh ;  he  will  bottle  yoarmae 
fcTr  you,  (K'hl>or»tinf{  all  the  wliiU-  praclically  apon  its  wit^m,mA 
tibe  difficulty  which  be  will  expencncc  in  arriving  U  ■  ^rft^i^ 
conrlni^ion,  will  be  sufficiently  atti^sted  by  tbc  (|mx)iitf  bewil 
imbibe;  he  has  even  b««n  known  to  trui»forni  himself  iaio  »— ^ 
and  tiilce  Uiu  children  out  to  walk. 

Tlio  dealer  in  datca  dis^^msuB  himself  :i8  a  Turk,  loalMtlki 
Onciital  oiigin  of  his  merchandise.  lie  i&a  Turk  of  Lbe  aid  acluwL 
with  a  turban  and  a  sun  on  hitt  back — the  last  of  the  Tvfcl. 
Wlicn  he  faatt  no  date*,  he  sells  rhabarh  or  MaKsulman  put*— da 
Ibm  is  made  up  of  tlie  reAi»«  of  both  of  liis  merchuduea.  TW 
deai(;r  in  walking-sticks  slips  one  into  your  hands,  wliiapenDC 
"  Only  MTL-ulecn  sous."  Tempted  by  tJto  cheapaeM,  ran  *f*i-  b 
and  try  lo  bend  it;  but  canon  at  »cvenicen  soiih  do  not  bend,  ■kvr 
break.  That  is  a  walking  s^ick  sold.  In  bm]  \reather  ibo  Atin 
in  walking-sticks  beei)ine»  a  trailer  in  umbrellas.  It  ta  1h  vi* 
invented  nmbrcllas  at  fnny-nine  aons  nannfacuired  frnra  ita 
^nuine  spider's  web.  The  itineraot  painitr  carrioi  upoa  kb 
peivon  the  emblems  of  his  prvfuiKioD.  His  btottae  and  Inaan 
are  maiktrd  all  over  with  red,  yellou-,  and  bluo  paldies.  He 
rarries  a  culuur-pot  on  liis  head.  Nothing  goes  aown  hi  Patu 
wiiliiiiil  u  iiauic.  He  calls  himself  the-inveoior  and  pruciriecor  1/ 
t]i«  Chrmna-durO'phmte. 

I'hc  bawler  of  Canardn  is  the  uwfiicit  of  all  Btroet  indoMnds- 
For  fire  centimes,  lie  will  give  you  the  victorr  of  j-estrrdar.  ifcr 
prograniinc  of  thu  festival  of  to-morrow,  the  last  trial  at  the 
Court  of  Assizes.  The  Cannrd  is  almost  alwajrs  IDttatraicd. 
rpou  a  1at«  occasion,  five  iiircUrrate  tliievm  had  Imwii  trinl  sad 
rondetnncd.  The  account  of  the  trial  was  duly  adonwd  wiiii 
Iheir  portraits.  At  a  6rKt  glance  one  felt  aHonishcd  to  mm  mA 
faoneet  exprusfions  of  countenance,  hoi,  lookin;;  n  little  dcMer,  00 
!e«s  personages  than  ChnLeaubriand,  Heranger,  Lamanmc,  Bsr- 
lyer,  and  La  Fayette,  were  diicoreivd  to  rcpreaaot  ifaa  caavict 
band.  ^^H 

The  proprietor  of  a  wax-work  ^ow,  in  the  Champ*  ElrsH^I 
a  short  time  back  add«d  to  his  collection  a  6giu-e  of  the  notarr 
Peytel,  who  had  wurdered  hts  wife.  IJut  as  ihia  fif^uv  niift  wttfc 
hut  nn  indifierent  success,  tho  enterprising  showuuin  addud  ika 
6gure  of  Balzac,  who,  beli«>-in^  Peytel  tu  be  imiocenC,  hail 
Tolunieered  to  be  his  counsel.  Only  tlie  showman,  Dot  ttiidai^ 
atanding  precisely  hov  Balzac  had  got  to  be  mixed  op  wiih  dat 
trial,  decided,  in  his  own  wifidom,  that  he  must  bare  nilpod  Uw 
murdcrtu  a  little  in  the  cunimiiwion  of  the  crimo,  aiid  he  aaed 
lo  point  to  the  crowd  the  inftJDaoA  Peyld  and  his  acoaoipltos, 
M.  de  Balzac.     An  old  JUarcvBotzaris  has  been  made  within 
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two  years  to  serre  at  one  of  iheac  ctdahMahmcnU  for  Ibraliim 
Pas)ia.t  General  l*unort€i«>rei  and  tbti  wt;)l'<iig^er  Giniud. 

'ITie  (lualer  in  rat-pnisoQ — mort  an  r«/*— maJit's  less  noi^e,  but 
bo  ill  seen  further  off,  for  he  carries  a  6«g,  ingcniou*l_v  nude  itp 
of  mt-skitis,  Bencd  togutlier,  aud  fasteued  to  the  extrfmicjr  of 
A  long  stick.  The  populaliuu  rif  tlic  taiibourgn  bold  tbe  rat- 
Jutk-r  in  horror;  they  look  upon  him  a^  tbe  laat  reprtsentatire 
of  witchcrail'  Tbe  man  «bo  s«lU  little  wiudmille  of  pasipboard 
to  ctiildrtui,  is  generally  if»  aacten  ftrave,  dcgciinraled  by  tbe 
Icuiirc  of  garrison  duly. 

Tbe  organ-player  is,  of  all  other  itinerant  uubanccs,  the 
greaieat.  No  one  enjoys  tbe  privilege  of  awtoytog  you  to  Lhe 
aanie  degree.  If  you  have  a  matutinal  indigestion,  be  is  there; 
if  you  have  some  work  beforu  you  requiring  eRpeciul  coitcen- 
tratiou  of  tniud,  there  is  tb<!  same  perpetual  air;  if  somr  sudden 
family  loss  or  misfortune  overwlidms  you,  be  inll  treat  you  to 
tbo  PostiUon  '/*'  fMn^umeau.  If  you  b:ive  just  rt-iid  in  tbe 
paper  of  a  brother's  death  at  Seboslopol,  ho  trill  dcriMvely 
turn  away  at  Partant  pour  la  ^jfrie.  Vetitious  upon  jietitions 
bave  bv«n  addreimed  to  the  aittboritics  to  expel  tl>e»ti  nomadic 
nusicians  fruia  tlie  capital,  but  always  without  success.  Kverr 
ono  atut  Ure,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expeusu  of  a  slow  di-atb  to 
others. 

Perhaps  tbo  most  remarkable  t>trcet  character  in  I'aris,  cer- 
tainly tlic  most  royalerioUK,  is  the  chiffonier.  Whvn  tbe  rest  of 
Llie  world  are  io  their  beds,  the  rich  on  tbeir  dotrn,  tbe  poor  on 
their  cold  rags,  these  indualnals  of  the  nigbt  pour  down  tbe  Ru« 
Moiiffi-tard  and  lake  possession  of  ibu  town.  A  hajiket  ou  tlietr 
backs,  a  hook  in  their  hands,  they  dispute  with  hungry  dogK  the 
ttameless  things  nbicb  tbrv  hare  gone  forth  to  colli'<-t.  These 
horrible  beings  Are  sappoaud  to  assist  in  tbe.  supply  of  Bonie  of 
tbe  eating-houses  to  be  met  with  in  Uic  purlieus  of  the  Htltel 
Picu  and  La  Halle.  Sometime*  they  convey  ibo  corpses  of  un- 
known  infants  to  the  Morjfue :  they  have  been  fouud  tbemsdres 
dyiug  ou  tlieir  favourite  dust-bcaps. 

To  tbe  booksellei  ou  tbe  quays  and  the  boulevards,  a  boolc 
is  a  thing  worth  from  twcuty-fm;  ccntiincK  to  a  franc,  accord- 
ing to  its  binding  or  its  gcnt^ral  app^^arance.  lie  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  its  conl^uts.  lie  walks  to  and  fro  to 
keep  his  feet  warn,  and  blows  upon  Ititi  hands  M'iiii  tbo  mum 
object  in  view,  lie  seems  to  bo  perfectly  indifiercnt  U>  the  nu- 
merouB  amateurs  who  stop  before  hix  stall,  exaoiino  bis  books, 
open  them,  even  read  a  portino,  arid  ibeu  walk  away  without  buy- 
ing anything  or  even  thanking  the  sbivering  tradesman.  Ilt<  has 
a  consolation,  howei  er — he  deems  himself  a  much  better  man  than 
tbe  anthors  of  ttie  works  H'bicb  he  sells. 

"  All  the  brain-work  and  tbe  toil  expended  upon  these  books,"  be 
■ays  to  any  one  com  passion  ate  enongb  to  listao  to  bini,  '*  has  only 
led  tbe  majority  Io  the  hospital,  yet  these  books  will  now,  I  hope, 
pave  my  way  to  a  little  cnivnirj*  house."  Stmngt-  that  llie  saiao 
feeling  iowanla  luitboni  sliould  extend  fro«i  ilie  highest  down  to 
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Ae  very  lowest  of  those  who  profit  by.  their  labours  I  Tfce 
butcher  does  not  despise  the  grazier,  the  baker  respects  the 
farmer,  the  grocer  venerates  the  merchant;  in  no  other  relation 
of  society  do  the  same  feelings  exist  as  are  sometimes  known  to 
prevail  between  bookseller  and  author. 

The  public  vintner — remains  of  an  ancient  and  noble  ctnpors- 
tion — is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hdle. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  restaurantt  at  sixty- 
five  centimes.  The  dinner  consists  of  bread,  potage,  and  a  pl^ 
of  m^/e,  with  which  our  friends,  the  ckiffonierst  bave  had  some- 
thing to  do.  The  gourmet  may,  if  he  tikes,  dine  o  la  carle,  the 
prices  being  as  follows: — one  sou  potage  au  Ugumet,  one  son 
for  bread,  one  sou  of  tnontagnards  (large  red  faaricotsj,  one  sou  of 
coffee.  The  plates  are  hollows  hewn  out  of  the  solid  wooden 
table,  the  spoons  and  forks  are  chained.  When  one  set  of  diners 
have  done,  the  whole  is  washed  off  with  a  bucket  of  vster  f« 
the  next. 

The  newspaper  vendor  is  one  of  the  few  to  profit  mentally  by 
his  merchandise.  He  is  lively  and  communicative.  In  1S48 
he  used  to  go  from  chair  to  chair  on  the  boulevards,  la  Patrie  ds 
matin,  grief;  la  Patrie  du  soir,  hope.  A  stranger,  thinking  he 
might  be  witty  at  the  expense  of  these  evening  purveyors  of 
news,  asked  for  the  paper  of  the  morrow.  *^  I  have  not  a  copy 
remaining,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  sold  the  last  last  night."  Never 
stop  in  Paris  to  gaze  at  a  rabbit  performing  on  a  drum,  or  a  60^ 
playing  at  dominos.  An  industrial  will  step  behind  and  grease 
your  coat,  in  order  to  show  off  the  properties  of  bis  detergent 
'    soap. 

The  ambulatory  purveyors  of  Paris  are  innumerable.  They 
keep  to  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Oysters  in  a  hand-barrow, 
for  example,  are  carefully  eschewed  on  the  boulevards ;  bat  in 
the  Q^iartier  Latin  they  are  declared  to  be  fresh  and  deliciotut. 
So,  also,  with  the  pdtes  a  six  tout,  only  sold  around  the  Place 
Maubert,  and  on  the  quays  of  Notre  Dame.  Pears  and  apples 
ijf  are  baked  for  the  especial  delectation  of  school-boys.    They  hare 

lately  added  to  this  branch  of  commerce  the  Knglish  dumpling, 
and  have  euphonised  the  name  into  douiUon.  Grapes  can  only  be 
sold  by  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a  rustic.  Etienne  Amaold  has 
written  a  romance  upon  one  of  the  Parisian  street  cries.  Void  le 
plaisir,  mesdames,  acheiez  du  plaitir  /  One  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  harmonious  cries  of  the  streets  opens  the  day,  Du  wumroti 
pour  les  petite  oiseauo! !  Qui  veut  du  mouron  pour  let  petiii 
oiteaux  ?  Voila  le  plaieir !  closes  it.  The  pcutisiert-oblaifen 
were  a  corporation  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis.  Their  confec- 
tionary was  afterwards  called  oubUe,  and  then  plaisirt.  Both  an 
now  going  by.  The  young  Arthurs  or  Felixes  of  the  day  est 
oyster-paties  at  the  pastry-cooks  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

While  the  chiffonier  is  selling  his  gendes  to  the  Parisian  WaHon 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  in  ^e  very  same  neigbboorliDod 
the  bouquetiere  is  vending  her  violets  and  lilies  of  the  Talley.  Ilwre 
used  to  be  once  a  jofte  boutiuetiire  on  the  boulevanl%  u  them 
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was  once  »lw  a  6eUe  fcailUre  anU  a  bellf  Imonndikre — all  liava 
alike  flisappeared  in  tlm  coroinoD  grarc  uf  ubiivioii.  Tlie  bouqiie- 
iihre  of  to-daj  varies  in  age  from  liflccn  to  seventy.  There  i»  the 
houqneti^e  coquette:  there  is  al&o  tliu  bouquett^re  in  rags.  Sell- 
ing bocqiicls  IS  nov  only  one  among  nthcr  forms  of  mendicity. 
Wc  pity  the  flowers,  and  regret  the  fresh,  flmiling,  pretly  Itouque- 
ti^e.  Tin !  tin !  lin  !  let  us  finish  with  th^'  marcfiand  de  coco. 
How  pleasant  is  thi:  sound  of  his  tinkle  to  the  thirsty  soldier  u*ho 
has  hcen  parading  for  hours  on  a  hot  summer's  day  amid  the 
clouds  of  dust  of  the  Champ  de  Mars!  The  coco,  we  are  lold.wt 
une  boimon  cssentieUeine»t  Franraise.  We  tried  it  in  despair  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  itself,  on  the  day  of  la  file  atir  triglen,  when 
almost  perishing  with  tliirit — let  that  he  our  excuse — and  can 
aflirm  that  therocowas  avery  tliin  and  very  disagreeable  decoction 
of  liquoricc-root.  'VVc  leave  it  with  the  plat  m^U  (o  the  indus* 
trials  of  Paris ;  and  may  they  thrive  thereon,  with,  on  feast  days,  a 
thimhlc-fuU  of  par/ait  amour,  coupe  ^JU  en  quaire  ! 
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SOITTHEr. 

To  pen  me  up  in  this  great  cily,  would  be  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  me.  1  should  feci  a  cauopy  of  iron  over  my  head,  and  never 
breathe  (reely  again.  Even  a  flying  visit  is  not  without  ius  dis- 
tressing sensations ;  but  to  settle  me  down  as  a  resident,  would  be 
death  by  slow  torture. 

LAMB. 

That  comes  of  liring  among  barbarians  and  pagans.  You  have 
learned  their  naughty  ways.  They  have  taught  you  to  blaspheme 
the  diviue  inclrupulii;,  and  to  say  that  the  gods  of  the  country  are 
better  than  ours.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  hardness  uf  yours.  I 
wish  I  could  convert  you. 

soirruK  r. 

Loudon  bos  its  attractions — more  of  ihem,  in  fact,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  I  fitid  in  it  warm-hearted  friends,  hterary 
society,  public  libraries,  and  book-stalls. 

LAMB. 

The  last  not  least.    Bless  the  man  w\\o  bTOfljcVi  ^!t« Vwsa.  <=«^  * 
VOL.  xxjtri.  ■*  "^ 
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Wrak  stall,  and  the  man  who  realised-  it ;  and  all  Iha  men, 

awl  dhicks  who  hare  ever  atood  at  tiie  hoa|Mtabl«  boards  nadia^ 

laai^ng,  learaing,  and  inwvdly  digesting:      I'm  afinid?  Father 

Adam  is  not  involTed  in  any  of  theae  batitndes.     Pr(i>baiUf  U» 

experience  never  transcended  the  limita  of  tfae  apple<-staU.    Apples 

got  a  long  tfart  of  books.    A  gardea  cuna  wh<rie  agea  befim  am 

^ie. 

aooTBrav. 

The  book-stall  is  certainly  a  nucleus  of  charms  for  me— one  of 
the-  redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  London. 

LAMSi 

What  a  capital  intellectual  dinner  the  poor  man  aboat  torn  can 
get  at  one !  There  he  stands,  breaking  the  edge  of  his  ippetite 
with  a  heavy  fragment  of  "Locke  on  the  Mind"  (say,  for  akangr; 
dog,  the  chapter  on  Essences,  real  and'  nominal)  ;  Uien  diacoanng 
an  unctuous  slice  from  the  prime  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  then 
smacking  bis  lips  over  tit-bits  from  the  side-dishes  of  poesy  and 
old  romance ;  aud  possibly,  by  way  of  dessert,  cracking  a  few  <^ 
my  nuts,  and  inwardly  drinking  the  health  of  Clia,  as  a  broth  of  a 
boy.  He's  a  black-hearted  heathen  if  he  finishes  such  a  repast 
without  a  " make  us  truly  thankful ! " 

SOUTH  EY. 

I  am  glad  you  provide  variety  for  this  diner-out  of  your  ragrant 
fancy.     Devoted  to  books  as  I  am — 

"  My  nsvcr>fai1ing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day** — 

still  I  require  diversity.  Driving  one  horse  till  he  is  winded  and 
you  are  knocked  up,  is  bad.  I  like  to  finger  the  ribbons  of  a 
four-in-hand  better. 

LAMB. 

I  fancy  your  ambition  travels  beyond  the  stage-coach  proprie- 
ties of  four;  you  undertake  twice  that  number  with  alacrity,  and 
keep  the  whip-hand  of  ihem  down  hill  all  the  time.  Souther, 
your  greed  of  books  is  insatiable.  The  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech are  nothing  to  you.  Tell  me,  now  ;  when  you  left  Keswick, 
how  many  volumes  shared  your  affections  ? 

SOUTH  BT. 

I  was  paying  attentions  to  Mosheim's  "Ecclesiastical   His- 
tory"— 

IAMB. 

A  penchant  not  very  likely  to  end  in  a  holy  alliance.     Go  on. 

SOUTHEY. 

Also,  to  Shakspeare's  "  Othello." 

LAMB. 

What  a  lapse  in  your  flirtations — from  the  divinilj-doctor  to 
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the  nauglitv  black  man  !     ''The  nearur  th«  lurk  the  furtiier  from 
God." 

soirrnKT. 

If  TOO  commml  thai  on  my  frjulties,  1  ftTiall  nerer  get  through 
the  list  lit'  llii;ii).  1  have  to  coufuss  a  liaison  with  Isaac  Barrow  ; 
also  a  fc'ir  tender  pasaages  with  Bidiop  P^ker  de  Kfitu.i  nui  Tem- 
porin;  h\:(\\xv\iX  ausignations  with  WbHaker's  "Pierce  Plowman  ;'* 
stolen  glances  hy  tlw  f core  at  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates ; "  tn- 
tfmate  correflpondeiica  with  TiralHtschi ;  on  uneqnivoeoJ  atlach- 
nieiiL  to  the  '*  Nicbelangen  Lied;"  and  uodiagiuMd  fainilioritj 
with  ilabeluis,  and  several  olliers. 


Most  horrible ! 
Cluistian  land ! 


T,AHB. 

Turkish  licence  of  thia  wholesale  order  in  a 

aODTBEY. 

Follow  me  to  Keswick^  and  secure,  b;  ocular  demonstralion, 
proofft  of  my  enotmitics. 

"V.TiX  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  No,  thank 
yon.  T  can  quite  take  yotir  word,  when  yuu  assure  me  of  your  ovn 
wickedne*s.  A»  for  Kosirick — strip  me  naVed,  if  ever  yoii  catch 
me  spyiog  ont  the  nakedness  of  the  land  aguu  !  The  man  who 
longs  for  die  country  dt^'aerrcR  to  be  sent  there ;  that  is  all  I  haro 
to  say.  The  ancients  placed  skulls  on  their  banquel-table!> — grim 
raemoriab  of  discomfort.  The  miKlerns  place  gardens  at  the  back 
of  their  houses,  for  (I  suppose)  a  like  purpose.  What  else  was  the 
first  garden  than  a  prison-^out  of  which  Adam  was  shrewd  enough 
to  eiu  himaelf  ? 

SOUTH  EY. 

YoQ  know  how  a  flower  fadea  away  when  condemned  to  the 
doom  of  yout  parlour-window  exialeoce;  so  should  1  faile  away  if 
London  were  my  home — which  God  forbid! 

LAMB. 

1  nerer  say  "  amen"  to  a  curse.  As  for  anything  out  of  I^nndoa 
— as  for  groen  fields  aud  poplar-trees,  and  those  blockheads  iho 
mounlainSf  and  those  cnld-anrUcatarrli-niongers  the  rivers,  they 
are  hideous  iti  mine  eyes.  I  bad  small  love  lox  them  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decreaae  it  on  funher  acquaint- 
ancc. 

MtTTHR'. 
are  one  of  the  sinccrest  of  men,  and  yet  utter  mnre  insin- 
thaii  any  man  alive.  Bin  we  know  how  to  interpret  them. 
ley  mnst  he  very  freely  translated — not  literally ;  and  af  read 
backwards  or  npsidc  down,  the  sense  will  often  bo  more  readiljr 
aMnned.  I  will  not  heliere  in  your  professions  of  hatred  to  rural 
scenery.  I  will  not  believe  that  all  those  "  beauteous  forms"  are 
but  to  you 

"As  isalaB(llK^toKUhidB«n*s«)«r 

XT  Tt 
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ore.* 

<nlk 
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You  are  not  so  irreligious  as  to  despise  and  dislike  what  God 
made,  nod  beheld,  and  pronounced  very  good.     The  overl. 
hills  lital  sLand  about  my  honie^  hoir  necessary  a  part  of  existeoca 
tlicy  now  seem  to  me .'     Gazing  on  them,  I  liave  felt  what  Wotds* 
worlh  80  grandly  describes, 

"  A  presence  tlut  disturi)!  ne  iritfa  the  joy 
Of  drvAted  tfaonghti ." 

The  cloDds  resting  on  their  summits  speak  to   me  of  bca' 
things,  "  and  in  their  silent  facias  I  ran  read  unutterable  lore.* 
Conie,  let  us  fraternise ;  join  me  at  the  Lakes,  aud  we  will  mlk 
aud  worship  together.     Nay,  I  am  serious.     Throw  asido  for 
the  cap  and  bells. 

LAMB. 

For  you  to  pnt  on.     And  really  the  cap  Ots  yoa  to  a  nicety, 
the  bells  discourse  most  eloquent  music — equal  to   that  of  tka 
Banbury-cross  ladv.     I  must  answer  Mr.Soutlie^-'s  Sapphics  a 
Canning  (m  re  '"I^he  Needy  Knife-grinder"), 

"  ^'uti  Grcu*brii^c  ?     I  nil  toe  thcc  hang'd  first  I  * 

TiOf  no !     London  in  her  shabbiest  clothes  and  seediest  mo: 
— suffering  with  the  great  plague,  for  example^  or  frizzling  away 
in  I&66^in  at  least  stare  the  country  out  of  countenance  any 
day  of  the  w&ek.     London  is  to  me,  as  f  once   told   3Iaiuiiitt 
of  Cambridge,  a  more  than  Mahumetan  Paradise^  which  I  woaJd 
not  exchange  for  Skiddaw,  Helcellyn,  Windermere,  and  the  par- 
son throK'n  in  for  a  make-wei.^ht.    lliink  of  the  delicious  melody 
of  Bow-bells!     Talk  about  tJiat  old  humbug,  Helrellyn — why, 
haven't  we  Primrose  Hill  ?     Derwentwater,  indeed  .'   as  if  re  hid 
noi  the  New  Rtrcr.     Ha\e  the  kindness  to  contrast  a  walk  ia 
town  with  a  walk  in  the  country — the  latter  a  dull,  purpoadeas, 
meaningless  thing,  wherein  you  meet  one  clodhopper  per  mile, 
aud  regard  a  "  solitarj-  ass'    as  a  celestial  ri&itatiou,  **  beaultful 
exceedingly" — the  former  a  glorious  intercourse  with  men  and 
miinncrs,  with  shops  and  strcci-criers,  with  tarems  and  iheotna;. 
What  finer  spectacle  than  the  Strand  in  full  bustle*  or  the  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in  the  height  of  the  season  i     Now  yoa 
brush  against  a  cabinet  minister;  now  you  orerhcar  the  shiaIU 
talk  of  two  dukes ;  anon  you  meet  Coleridge  and  Davy,  Mackia* 
tosh  and  Sydney  Smith ;  at  the  comer  ol  the  street  you  shake 
hands  with  Kean,  or  make  nn  appointmenl  wiili  Voung.    Are  yoo 
tired  of  looking  in  at  that  goldsmith's  shop-window,  aud  examin- 
ing the  brooches  and  ]>l3te,  plentiful  enough  to  buy  up  a  baker*! 
dozen  of  your  midland  counties  ?    Turn  to  next  door— a  [>astr7 
cook's,   I    declare!— you   may   as  well  step  inwde  thfre — and 
having  complimented  Miss  behind  the  counter,  on  the  ^lerfccfion 
of  her  cates,  aflor  devouring  half-a-score  of  dclicncics,  tlje  very 
names  of  which  never  startled   the  stupidity  of  your  northeni 
boors,  you  scrutinise  the  next  shop,  which  is  a  print-seller's,  and 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  Stothard  and  Barry,  ^ie  and 
West ;  and  then  you  peer  into  a  toy-sliop,  »id  buy  a  wax  wJl  and 
'oah's  aik.  (ox  ^oui:  \kW«^  *^  CkiN^nx-^A.'&Ki^"  ot  «.  ^ack  of 
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canls  at  Uic  adjoin'mg  sLationcr's  for  your  excellent  friend,  "  .Mrs. 
Bnttle,"  or  &ODIC  choice  baudijuas  at  llie  mercer's  for  your  "  poor 
lelatioDS." 

SODTHBY. 

Vide  the  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  pasitim. 

JUIMB. 

The  prtRnners  and  captives  prayed  for  in  the  Litany  must  surely 
mean  the  divnlkTS  in  the  country' ;  atid,  pour  fellows,  tbey  sadljr 
need  our  supplications. 

SOCTRn*. 

Do  Tou  believe  in  the  existuuce  of  vice  within  live  miles  of 
StPanl'f? 

LAMB. 

AVcll,  ihcy  do  tell  roe  there  are  uanghty  things  said  and  dt^ne ; 
bnt  I  try  not  to  bclierc  them.  Like  Piljn^m  Christian,  1  stuff  my 
lingers  (as  many  of  the  ten  as  can  find  admission)  iu  my  ears, 
that  I  may  not  licar  their  mischievous  persuasions. 

sot;TaKy. 
I  do  not  mix  in  the  giddy  pleasures  of  the  place,  and  yet  see 
enough,  ai  i-vcry  visit,  to  make  my  heart  bleed  vith  sorrow  as 
wen  as  bum  with  shame. 

LAMB. 

Ah,  Sonthey !  no  man  can  live  a  day  in  the  streets  of  London, 
gazing  on  its  jiassiiiii  crowds,  and  noting  its  common  incidents, 
nithout  saying  at  eventide,  **  1  have  seen  Btrange  things  lo-diiy — 
strange  things  and  sad  !'*  Many  a  time  the  tburoughthrca  which 
I  sought  for  purposes  of  cheerfulness,  present  scenes  that  depress 
me  bcyoad  measure.  But,  on  Uie  other  hand,  I  olinn  shed  tears 
of  joy  iLt  the  inure  sight  of  so  much  life  ;  and  I  take  lonx  walks  ot 
night,  when  the  lamps  are  lit,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with, 
men  and  women  whose  work  in  over,  that  f  may  indulgu  iu  such 
pleasurable  weeping.  The  fict  is,  1  bavu  furmed  intense  local  au 
tachnicnls  (as  1  told  Wordsworth,  lang  sync)  in  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  youth,  and  middle-a^^e — attachmeuts  as  many  and  iu- 
tensc  as  you  hill-folk  can  have  formed  with  dead  nature;  and  I 
must  cease  to  be  the  Charles  Lamb  of  Christ  Hospital,  and  Queen 
Street,  and  the  Stmth  Sea  House,  before  I  cease  to  remember  this 
my  Junisalem.     Had  I  been  bom  and  bred 

"  Bjr  Inkn  and  saiuly  ahi»es,  bcocalh  the  crags 
Of  ancient  tnounuius," 

my  predilections  might  have  been  all  the  other  way,  and  a  noisy 
city  might  have  been  to  me  a  monatrum  horrendum.  But  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  Utat- 

soDTasr. 
You  are  a  roan  of  letters,  and  not  ignomnt  of  that  nervous  scn- 
sibiHty  which  is  often  unduly  Hovetopcd  in  the  student  race.     Are 
you  uut,  tlieu,  vexed  and  hara-<uc'd  now  and  then  by  tlie  interrupt 
tions  incident  Lo  life  in  a  great  metropolis  i 
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UUB. 

Wlien  I  lived  in  Bossell-Btreet,  I  wu  vorrited  oat  of  life  alsMMl 
by  interruptions.  It  was  such  a  convenient  distance  for  c^en— 
such  a  central  situation.  How  I  pined  after  the  comparatiTe 
seclusion  of  the  Temple !  A  let  of  fellowB  who  affected  interest 
in  literature  were  eternally  dropping  in  at  breakfast-time,  at  pud- 
ding-time, at  tea-time,  at  bed-time.  They  would  honour  me  irith 
a  call  at  the  India  Hoase,  lean  on  my  desk,  and  play  with  mj 
quills,  and  more  than  glance  at  the  secrets  of  my  ledgers ;  ikej 
would  insist  on  accompanying  me  home  after  ImiihieM-hoars,  Icit 
I  should  hare  one  moment's  solitade;  and  if  I  got  rid  of  this 
batch  at  the  door,  and  scrambled  up-stoirs  to  be  blessed  by  ths 
phiz  of  Mary  and  the  perfumes  of  roast  mutton,  alas!  alu!  the 
knocker  soon  dealt  forth  its  knell-like  strokes,  and  my  digestion, 
my  peace  of  mind,  my  evening  Bympathies  with  Mary  aad  in  old 
folio,  were  saciiEced  lo  the  ruthless  inv&dera  aoBOoaced  to  mj 
horror. 

ftODTHEY. 

Then  envy  me.     Confess  the  advantages  of 

"  Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lires  at  the  Lakes." 

Behold  me  sitting  in  delicious  ditkabille,  in  a  large  room  waited 
by  a  roaring  fire,  and  lighted  by  one  dull  candle ;  working  awi^ 
with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  mind,  and  all  my-  soul,  and  all  my 
strength ;  one,  as  I  have  often  described  myself,  daily  progTCssiog 
fai  learning;  not  so  learned  as  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  not  so 
proud  as  happy.  While  the  citizen  author  g;roans  under  a  recur- 
ring series  of  loquacious  intruders,  my  quiet  is  only  broken  by  the 
advent  of  a  sociable  cat — and  very  welcome  he  is.  While  yoa 
have  pains  and  penalties,  thick  and  threefold,  attached  to  the  eat- 
ing of  your  mutton,  I  can  swallow,  ad  tibitum,  that  best  o(  ill 
dishes,  gooseberry -pie,  without  fearing  the  criticism  or  the  com- 
pany of  any  anti-gooseberry  fool. 

L4MB. 

So  yon  STB  not  yet  weaned  from  that  infantine  love  of  the  pw 
you  once  glorified  in  a  Kadaric  ode  ? 

BOUTHET. 

Not  I.  Still  can  I  nng  with  as  much  oinctne  ioninatioa  « 
ever, — 

<'  What  tfaoiufa  the  Aimbesme  of  the  ve«t 
Mature  witniD  tlie  turtle's  breast 

Blood  glutinous,  and  fat,  of  verdant  hue  ? 
What  tbovgh  the  deer  bound  sportiTcJy  aloiK 
O'er  spriagy  turf,  the  paiJcB  elauic  vest? 

Give  tliem  the  honours  due>-^ 
But  gooseberry  pie  ia  besL" 

LAMB. 

Ah,  well;  may  we  newr,  at  the  oMett,  cease  to  be  <^  A^-' 
I  m  sore  I've  no  wish  to  grow  more  venerable  and  sase  aodfaoarf' 
headed  than  I  am  at  this  notneaL    I  BbguM  C&e  t»  coatisBe  tf 
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the  pri^seiit  point  of  time — since  I  cannot  date  backwards  in  a  bill 
of  t(iU  kind  («hat  a  dilighifui  it  priori  argument  if  I  coutd.')—l 
should  like  to  innkc  a  harjijain  with  old  Chrouns,  the  grasping 
thief!  Unit  in  considemtiuii  of  the  many  depndalioD^  he  hath 
commiited  on  uty  person  and  propi-ny,  he  ftbnuhl  for  the  future 
let  iiic  ^o  scot-free — loaving  mu  inv  jircsL-iit  coinplrment  of  facul- 
ties, friends,  fimds,  teeth,  and  apptrtile^i.  I  have  already  lust 
pipntr  of  all  tbeev  gooii  tlnoga,  tliaiiks  to  that  lAA  curmudgoon 
with  ^lis  scythe. 

We  cannot  make  a  covenant  with  Death,  nor  a  composition  with 
such  a  creditor  as  Tinae.  Dear  Lainh  !  what  a  balance -sheet  he 
has  a|;ainst  yun  and  mc  since  wc  were  young  fellows  at  BriMol,  and 
liad  uur  juvenile  phizzes  **  taken'"  for  guod  Joseph  Cottle-  I  uflcn 
think  the  final  sn))rt:inacy  uf  time,  as  proved  by  the  infirmities  and 
surroM  8  of  old  at;c,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  doath  itself, 
which,  if  an  enemy  to  the  virtuous  and  wise,  is  at  any  rate  the  last. 
Of  all  things  1  am  chiefly  affected  by  change  in  objects  dear  to 
my  heart  of  hearts:  ihn  chnngcs  wrought  by  old  age  arc  fearfnl  to 
coDtcmplate ;  and  when  I  think  of  them,  and  feel  their  premonitory 
synijitoinR,  and  table  iheur  bitter  first-fmits,  I  long  for  the  wings  of 
a  dove  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at  resL 

LAMB. 

\Vhereas  /  cling  lo  this  present  stale  of  being,  with  a  tenacity 
that  becomes  deeper  and  finuer  with  every  furrow  iu  the  soil  of 
my  heart.  1  shrink  from  the  thought  of  new  and  untried  existence. 
I  would  never  leave  familiar  faces  and  familiar  scenes.  Thoughts 
of  an  expanded  and  ele^-ated  sphere,  instead  of  consoling,  depress 
mc  more  than  [  can  tell.  Thit;  is  a.  sorr^'  confe&sioD  to  moke ;  but 
I  will  not  a^w  a  spiritual  sublimity  which  1  do  not  feel. 

socTuev. 
You  set  too  great  and  exclttuvu  a  valno  on  things  seen  and  tem- 
poral ;  but  1  'm  not  going  lo  be  dogmatical  with  you.  For  my  part, 
my  very  happiest  moments  are  tliusc  when  I  am  anticipating  that 
future  life  where  change  shall  bo  ever  for  the  hotter,  and  progress 
shall  be  without  decay,  and  happiness  without  «vancsceiKe. 


Among  the  company  whose  habit  it  was  to  congregate  cUuIt. 
the  table  d'huie  of  that  excpUent  iun,  the  Hirscb,  at  ISadeu  Bado^^ 
it  vas  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  iwo  Englishmen,  with  whm< 
T  speedily  acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intimacy.  Soeh 
vould  have,  ofcounie,  been  impossible  in  frigid  Elnglaod.  whoa  a 
pnipcr  introduction  is  absolutely  uecessary;  but  abroad  I  hara 
generally  found  that  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  bow  to  utakt 
frieuds,  but  how  to  select  them.  It  certainly  cost  tnc  $erenl 
pounds  before  I  arrived  at  this  salutary  conclusion,  but  it  was  money 
by  no  means  ill-spent,  and,  as  wc  all  know,  experience  isvunh 
nothing  unless  it  is  bought.  But  with  my  nenrly-acquirt-d  (neait 
I  soon  fouud  that  1  ran  no  manner  of  risk :  I  bad  known  thea 
nearly  four  months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had 
made  no  teutatirps  to  borron*  luoacy  of  me.  Indeed,  it  wooU 
have  been  of  very  slight  tise,  liad  they  done  so.  Thcr  paid  tbcir 
bills  regularly,  and  though  addicted  to  beer  and  tobacco  in  salt- 
tnitcd  quantity,  a  fellow- feeling  made  me  regard  that  as  a  venr 
venial  fault.  From  all  I  could  discover,  each  iKissessed  a  smu 
income  sulEcient  to  support  him,  and  they  moved  about  torarioo^i 
part*  of  the  ConlinenL  as  inclination  led  Ihem.  flj 

Brown,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was,  by  profession,  an  artist ;  h^^ 
bad  studied  l>oth  at  Rome  and  in  Paris,  and  had  been,  (  Icart^ 
on  the  hii-h  road  to  eminence,  uhcn  a  vi!>it  to  England  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  pre-Kapliatrltti-s,  and  he  had  over  since  Woi 
striving  to  undo  the  good  he  had  learned.  lie  n'a<t  an  old  b«pd 
ou  the  Continent,  moreover,  and  had  travelled  wer  the  whob 
of  Europe,  principally  on  foot,  in  search  of  tbfl  pictur««ilBL 
Wilson,  our  other  ally,  was  of  very  different  calibre.  He  oad 
but  recently  quilted  Cambridge,  and  was  travellin);  to  compfrtc 
bis  education.  In  addidon  to  his  other  amiable  quabitcj^  fat 
fancied  himself  a  poet,  and  of  the  "  spasmoilic  "  school,  and  wa» 
now  going  through  a  course  of  Oennan  poetry,  for  tbe  doable 
purpose  of  improving  his  knonledge  of  ttie  language  and  obtain- 
ing ideas  to  invest  in  his  own  mellifluous  numbers.  I  must  not 
foi^et  to  mention  that  he  had  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris,  and 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  conversing  about  that  delectable 
city,  whenever  poetising  began  to  pall.  Having  ihas  described 
my  friends,  I  purpose  to  give  a  shght  t^ketcli  of  a  tour  ]  took 
witli  them  ia  Switzerland,  and  of  a  pleasant  adrenture  that  bcfitl 
tis  en  route. 

We  were  »tting  one  afternoon  in  the  front  of  the  Ciirsaal 
sipping  our  coffee.  It  was  late  in  October,  and  the  trees  which 
covered  the  surrounding  hills  bad  a»Kumcd  those  lovely  licU 
of  brown  which,  in  my  mind,  render  the  autumnal  prospect  from 
this  spot  one  of  the  most  exquisite  I  ever  beheld,     I  was  exj 
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ing  my  Bcntinacnts  on  tliis  head,  when  tlia  painter  interrapled 
me:— 

"  Yes,  it's  all  very  pretty,  but  I  could  bIiow  you  a  really  fine 
rietr,  ifyou  wuuld  lie  willing  to  cumu  with  me." 

"  Where  to  f "  we  excUimed. 

**  Oh  .'  only  ta  the  Grimf<el  HoBpice  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  ; 
it  woulil  be  a  pleasant  walk  for  you  lazy  fellon'S,  ami  we  huvo 
nothing  lo  do  here." 

Tiiu  propusitiun  pleased  us,  and  what  vras  said,  probably  in 
ju&t,  soon  became  a  ruality.  Our  kniipsarkN  were  speudily  pre- 
pared,  and  away  we  started  by  railway  for  IlaBcI.  I  will  spare  ray 
readers  any  of  my  notes  about  SwiLzerloud  at  present,  and  they 
nill  hare  the  gooduciis  to  xnpposc  that  Uio  three  travellers  are 
mlMv  arrived  tn  the  good  city  of  Heme,  and  snugly  ensconced  in 
the  Gasthas  zuin  Distel^waug,  where  we  found  excellent  attend- 
ance, goud  dinners  and  wine,  and,  belter  BtUI,  a  very  reasonable 

bill. 

Onr  intention  was  to  set  out  from  here  through  the  Bcnicse  Ober- 
land over  the  Handeck,  the  Gritnse),  and  the  Maien-wand  as  far  as 
the  St.  Golthard  road, but  the  worthy  bead  waiter  strongly  dissuaded 
us.  lie  said  that  such  an  excursion  would  be  as  dangerous  as  a 
voyage  lo  the  Xorth  Pole;  but  we  vreTt:  resolute,  and  laughed  at 
his  fears.  The  weather,  although  Nov<;mbcr  had  already  set  in, 
was  as  niild  as  many  a  September,  besides,  as  1  rcniRrked,  the 
poet  Iiud  a  famous  i)|)portunity  to  itarc  a  voyage  to  Nova  Zcuibla 
or  Spitabcrgen,  in  order  lo  freeze  ihc  blood  of  his  readers  in 
their  veins,  while  the  painter  wuuld  be  enabled  to  hll  his  sketch- 
book with  magnificent  winter-pieces,  unless  chilblains  checked 
his  efforts ;  and  my  remarks  were  so  well  timed  that  I  orereame 
(he  heitiution  wliich  the  poet  had  begun  to  feci,  and  he  became 
tiie  most  eager  to  set  oul.  However,  before  carrying  this  into 
eifect,  a  day  wa»  spent  in  examining  the  curiosities  which  Heme 
offci-ed.  These  were  principally  confined  to  bears,  which  were 
everywhere  risible :  in  tlie  town  moat  alire,  carved  in  stone  on 
the  gate,  iron  ones  on  the  Doniplatz,  and  in  the  shops  ctTigies  of 
the  same  interesting  animal  in  china,  earthenware,  sugar,  and 
gingerbread.  Among  ether  places  wo  also  visited  was  ihe  new- 
House  of  Confederation,  then  building;  but  here  our  poet  could 
see  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  huge  treadmill,  on  whtrh  the 
descendants  of  William  Tell  (alas !  no  longer  free)  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  materials  fur  building,  in  the  evening,  by  the  advice 
of  our  waiter,  we  also  paid  a  visit  to  a  very  curious  wine-cellar 
situated  under  the  great  corn-market,  which  is  a  favourite  place  of 
concounic  for  lliu  townspeople,  and  where  the  walls  are  hidden  by 
gignntic  winc-caskq,  each  bearing  an  inscription  in  tall  white 
lelters,  slating  how  many  bottles  they  respectively  coutaiu. 

On  walking  up  the  room,  Bron-n  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  By 
Jove,  isn't  ihat  Peter  Zybach  of  the  Grimse!  Hospice  ?"  and 
he  tapped  on  the  shoulder  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  was  seated  at  the  table  with  an  uucomniiinly  pretty  girl>  and 
drinking  his  cboppin  of  sour  Waadtliinder  wine. 
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*'  Tlwl't  corUunly  my  nnme  *  tTi?  m\A  man  ropticd,  offinwgl»j 
haijil  liearlily    lo  the   painter.     '*  I    suppose    you   stopped  B 
iiousc  oncu  ?    Pray  take  a  seat  at  onr  uWf," 

**  Woll,  WG  intend  tt)  Apend  a  iiiglrt  Boon  wiUthi   yom 
walls,  old  fellow,"  I  said. 

"  You  most  be  joking,  sir  "  Zybauli  hurriedly  remailwd.    **Ti 

yiiW  be  ohlkcd  to  |>irc  U(i  ilmt  idea;  Norambor  is  not  ihm  m 

for  our  Giiniwl.     Visit  it  in  .Tiily  or  Atignst,  and  ihiii  it  irildfar 

yon  a  hearty  welcome,     lii  Sepieml>er  we  only  •««  tlje  Ian  tijm* 

•tragglerH,  and  in  October  we  may  have  a  ohaiice  visit  (nm  mw 

commercial  traveller  on  liis  road  to  Italy.      But  NDveabrr,  wi4 

its  pilfB  of  snow,  forms  an  impci^ctrablc  wall  mtiT>d  ibt  Ixafw^ 

and  little  mure  lliun  the  roof  i«  I'-isihlc.      1   and  toy  fiamilr  oojllei 

it  a  fortnight  ago,  and  have  onUired  our  wiulcr  quaiun  u  tha 

▼alley.     At  present  there  arc  only  my  men   up  there,  wfco  an 

doing  all  they  can  to  pvntect  ibc  hospice  a^aioet  finow  onl  ibno^ 

and  at  the  first  rough  weather  they  have  orders  to  come  im&^ 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  joke  to  be  <>«ertak<ni  l<y  an  *n- 

lanche  and  burled  duwn  into  the  Aar  ?  or  Knppo«e  a  tlnefc  avr- 

«tomi  wag  to  prevent  your  seeing  im  inch   belbra   yo«»  and  tab 

every  trace  of  the  road,  so  diet  even  wc,  wbo  know  oar  nf 

btiudfold,  would  not  venture  it." 

"  You  forget,  old  fellow,"  Itrown  rrplicd  with  a  innile,  "  ibai  tm 
present  aolumu  is  extraordinarily  mild,  and  ao   yoar  pidara ' 
arawn  ia  far  Loo  gloomy  colours." 

*' A  pninter,''  the  Lost  eonttntied,  "whT»  vUitod  ihe 
luld  luu  thut  a  gn-at  artii>t  once  chsngeil  a  langbing  fiMr 
vecpiug  one  willi  three  sti>kes  of  his  poucil.  Tlios  tfor 
might  iti  a  quarter  of  jin  boiu'  rbangc  lliii  niitdi'iiC  jinttuaa  tnto  ttm 
aevereet  winter.  Were  iliis  to  happen  on  tlic  ni>;ht  wWn  yo« 
Tint  ^e  hospice,  you  uuuld  be  compelled  loslup  there  till  •prioe, 
onleEs  cold  and  hunger  had  put  an  end  to  your  sulfi^ring«  lMiMB> 
It 's  not  child's  play  living  in  the  hospice,  even  in  aamiaar.  it 
is  situated  in  a  fearful  ruvine,  no  green  tree  or  bush,  no  tfoWM^ 
not  even  a  tuft  of  grass,  refresh  our  tyes.  On  tho  other  h—il, 
tlic  storsn  often  howls  around  uk,  snd  causes  ds  to  trtmiUe  for  Mr 
Uies." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  Btorma,'*  Wilson  hero  iulemtpted  bim,  "  I  ww 
witneRfi  of  a  terrible  ore  in  Pari*.  The  quaatity  of  cluntnvT  poB 
and  lili--H  that  coverei!  the  Poalevardfi  was  t^-ntWe." 

DruiTu  and  myself  exchaiiged  a  grin, while  Zjbacfa  oontinaed: 
"  For  all  that,  I  have  passed  a  great  number  of  yemn  *m  tht 
GritnticI,  and  intend  to  spend  more,  if  God  and  the  niainalfala* 
leave  me  tliere.  Bofbn-  I  became  landlord,  the  boefNcc  i*nlr  eoa* 
tained  twelve  heds,  but  I  have  increased  them  at  prespnt  i»  ftfty. 
Through  the  year  uiaiiy  travellers  seek  end  fiud  »hf  Iter  with  tae,  wli« 
arc  unable  to  pay  for  their aecoouDodaUon.  Btill  I  a)way»  receiTe 
ILem  as  readily  ax  the  lichest  Mylords,  hoping  diat  I  sludl  roeeira 
lay  reward  elsewhere.  Even  during  the  winter  I  bwar  tbvw  poor 
lelhJWB  in  mind,  and  go  about  ihe  eounlry  making  a  roUeedon  (at 
Ihem.     Suppose,  gettdeman,''  and  Zybach's  voice  becuw  man«o- 
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tarily  more  lanctlficet,  **)-ou  aere  to  sacrifice  a  few  of  tlio  frBoct 
you  iulcnd  to  spend  on  this  journey,  in  betialf  ot'  ilicBf  poor 
travellers.     Surdy,  Ileavcii  wmilil  iv])ay  you  a  thciisiimlfoltl." 

"In  order  llml  tbey  uiiglit  *lip  Anwn  your  h}-pf>riiiic;il  t)iro»t 
here  or  clH^wboru,"  1  faiU  to  raycouipatiiouB  in  EugliF^h.  Brown, 
however,  made  no  reply,  but  lookid  with  a  Hniitc  tiiilie  landlorA 
of  die  hospice,  wbo  suit  with  downcast  oyes  and  hands  foldt-d  on 
bis  breast. 

"  Wfil,  well  be  off*/*  I  continued,  disgusted  with  the  oW  Kcotm- 
drcl ;  "^  good  hy,  Herr  Zybach." 

*'  I  have  warned  llie  gentlemen  honeBtly,"  he  cried  lotis  as  we 
quitted  htu),  "and  so  1  wash  my  hands  of  the  nflair." 

Wilson,  howerer,  was  rather  fil(irmcd,und  wanted  to  draw  hack, 
and,  (o  tell  tbe  tmili,  I  was  incHncd  to  agree  with  him,  as  I 
naturallv  tlioiif-ht  that  mine  host  of  the  hnRpice  mti«t  be  n  better 
judge  of  the  weather  than  a  Rtniiiger  could  he.  Brnwn,  liowev«^, 
wa«  obstinale,  and  addod  that  tre  could  ttini  hacl;  at  any  moment, 
if  llic  weatlier  threatened  a  change.  The  mild  pleiuunl  morning 
on  which  we  set  out  on  our  expedition,  dispelled  erery  appreben- 
Moo  with  respect  to  the  weather.    We  were  even  more  inclined  to 

rin  Brown's  finnnepe,  as  we  now  termed  tl,  on  crossinf;  the 
ttly  Lalie  of  Thun  in  the  steamer.     As  the  boats  had  ceased 
runnin;;  on  the   Lake  of  Bricnz,  wc  set  out  on  foot  from  Intcr- 
UcImd,  and  reached  Meyriugen,  where  we  «penl  the  night,  on  the 
ig  of  the  anme  day. 
e  mominff  of  the  dih  November  war  as  fair  as  its  prede- 

ssor,  and  in  tbe  most  cheerful  bumuur  we  commenced  our  ascent 
into  the  mouniains.  Tite  frtuUi,  pare  mountain  air,  the  exquiiiitc 
Upper  Hash  Valley,  with  its  heaven -defying  peaks  on  cither  side, 
with  the  Aar  wildly  Uuundiug  ovt-r  luaKscK  of  rocls,  tbe  aralancbea, 
crevasses,  waterralls,  pine-lrt'es,  scattered  villagLS,  rA(i/e/«,  and  mea- 
dows, caused  nor  upward  progress  to  appear  t<i  v^  miK'hlest^ fatiguing 
ihen  it  really  was.  Tlius  wc  proceeded  without  a  halt  till  wc  reached 
the  village  of  Guttanneu  at  about  ten  in  the  muniing,  where  we  hsd 
B  joll)'  brcaJcfnut,  and  prorided  ourselrcs  with  provender  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  From  this  point  the  seenerj'  grew 
wilder,  and  traces  of  humanity  were  gradually  left  behind.  At 
tbe  same  time  we  began  to  tli^cover  that  we  bad  been  cUnbing, 
by  peciiKar  and  tncreu»ing  pains  in  our  legs. 

Wilson  was  tbe  first  to  break  out  in  Jeremiads :  *'  In  Vari»,*  %e 
said,  "  I  used  to  walk  ahouL  all  day  long,  and  yet  I  never  felt  so 
Jatigned  as  I  do  on  this  path,  which  in  really  hardly  6ttcd  for 
aiiimalii,  much  less  for  human  beings." 

''But,  on  till!  other  hand,"  i  remarked,  "ynu  imiKt  remember 
that  ihe  (Irimsel  is  not  a  Montmarlrc,  and,  in  your  own  words, 
'  V\'ho  seeks  to  risL-,  muatpay  a  mighty  prioe.'" 

"Tbe  fall  ef  the  Aar  rm  tbe  Haudeek,  which  we  sfaidl  eooQ 
reach,"  Brosrn  consoled  hbn,  "will  amply  repay  yon  for  yonr 
slight  exertions,  and  when  you  return  to  the  Wsom  of  \o»ir  finuily, 
90U  will  speak  with  pride  of  your  courage  and  your  iMrrsereraoco  ; 
Hiicy  yourself  an  Albert  Smith,  and  stefi  ont.*' 

Soon   after  we   stood  upon  iho  sbiUi  wooActi  VTxJtjjSi  -^Na^ 
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crosses  tlie  boiling  rirer,  just  in  front  of  the  fall.    The 
bcnce  was  magtiificent — e\'en  Wilson  forgot  the  watenrc 
Ver»ail)e!>,  and  found   no  comparison   between    Paris   and' 
miracle  of  nature.    At  last*  Brown,  to  torment  faim,pat  bu  wiatSt\ 
close  to  tbe  poet's  ear,  and  sliotiled  into  it — "  I  Hiy»  did  }Y)a  ertr 
sec  anytbing  like  ibat  in  your  Paris  or  your  Veraaill«s  ? " 

Wilson  fibook  bis  head,  and  then  went  into  the  inn  «f  tht 
Handock,  to  bare  that  namu  carved  on  his  Alpen  stock.  Bntvbn 
the  bosicss  demanded,  in  addition  to  paymoni  for  ibii,  a  tflQ  tat 
cro»»iug  the  bridge,  he  began  railing  at  the  sel&sbneas  of  bhb, 
and  the  misery  that  not  even  the  most  sacred  spocs  ore  fm>  (mm  it. 
Broirn,  however,  consoled  bim  once  again. 

"  That  bridge,"  be  said,  "  was  worth  the  money ;  lor  it  is  a 
escelkni  way  to  try  whether  you  and  our  friond  Smith  here  ihaeU 
continue  your  mountain  tour  with  me  or  not.  Had  cjtbtt  of  yoB 
tamed  {pddy  on  the  bridge,  you  could  have  started  on  yontboiiM- 
ward  route;  for  our  road  benccfurward  vrinds  alon^  close  by  i^eifj 
rarines  through  which  the  Aar  foams  and  leaps,  and  noidd 
corerably  carrj'  ofi'  any  one  to  destruction  that  made  a  fislse 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that  altbuiigh  so  raany 
sand  iravellerB  visit  Switzerland  annually,  the  Govemmeot 
done  nothing  at  all  to  render  the  niounlatn  paths  more  acccuAls 
or  safer.  Through  this,  travellers  are  compelled  U)  emplor  goidei 
and  mulea  at  a  beary  expense.  Bui  even  if  it  were  done,  1  TcaUr 
believe  these  selBsh  beggars  would  soon  dcstrojr  everv  fiiiger-pait 
and  balustrade.  What  a  change  has  been  effected  in  Clw  geoif 
old,  honest  Swiss  by  English  money ! " 

"That's  a  poor  prospect.  Brown,"  I  remarked,  *' for  mr  Jc;^ 
and  my  puisu.  I  am  growing  giddy;  the  efiects  af  tbe  waieriiul 
are  Just  beginning  to  become  perceptible.  I  think  1  bbd  better 
turn  back." 

"  No — uo — that  won't  do,**  said  Brown»  with  a  grin.  "  F«f- 
wards,  my  brave  boys,  if  von  warn  u>  reach  tbe  Grimsel  b«Jbn 
dark." 

Our  climbing  began  aguiu,  aud  was  worse  than  ever.  Tbe  sun 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  horizon,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely.  lis  surrounding  scenery  grew  more  monotououx  aad 
fearful i  the  Aar  became  noisier  in  its  rugged  bed  of  stone;  tbe 
narrow  mountain  path  grew  more  and  more  dangeroas  si  we 
cbmbcd  over  masses  of  granite,  nnd  beneath  orer-arcbiug  cliSt, 
which  threatened  at  every  rooinent  to  cnisli  us. 

*'  Won't  lliis  confounded  road  soon  come  lo  an  end  ?"  WiUoo 
growled.  "  We  have  been  climbing  for  at  least  three  hours  since 
we  Jefl  the  llandeck.  lliis  horrible  munnuriug  of  tbe  rircr^too,  is 
beginning  to  confuse  nie." 

*'  Be  patient  a  little  while  longer,*'  Brown  advised  him:  *^wfl 
shall  soou  be  at  our  journey's  end.  1  sec  duwu  hufow  the  »t.'nte- 
bridge,  which  will  bring  us  to  Uie  o])posite  haukj  and  on  tbe  nad 
to  tlie  hospice." 

"  And  then  we  shall  find  the  house  deserted  and  closely  shut 
^ap,"  Wilson  said,     "  There  would  be  nothing  left  for  as  to  do  ia 
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that  cnne  than  to  leap  into  the  Aar,  and  let  it  be&r  us  back  to 
Meyringvn,  for  I  'in  hanged  if  I  can  walk  it." 

I  shuddered  at  the  idea;  and  even  Urown  did  not  appear  to  feel 
any  inclination  to  sketcli  such  a  scene. 

The  patii  now  ran  down  the  ravine,  and  tre  could  see  it  winding 
up  on  the  opposite  bank. 

**  A  famous  bridfje,"  said  Wilson :  "  not  too  broad  for  a  man, 
and  without  any  parapet.  It  wouldn't  do  for  a  fellow  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  strong  beer  before  crossing  it,  unless  he  didn't  care  about 
n  bath." 

'•  Hurrah  !"  Brown  now  shouted:  "land!  land!  there  are  the 
hos|)itable,  secure  walls  of  the  hospice!" 

"  llin  !"  I  said,  with  a  shake  of  my  hend,  "  they  do  not  strike 
me  as  paTtictilarly  hospitable.  1  can't  see  a  single  trindow  rn  tlie 
wIk)1o  building,  only  the  naked  openings  through  which  the  wind 
{inds  unimpeded  admission  into  the  house.  If  the  drnir  M-crc  not 
open,  I  should  really  belii^re  that  the  hospice  was  deserted,  and 
'Wilson's  apprehensions  were  not  entirely  unfounded." 

Brown  bimsi,-!!  began  to  grow  rather  ilesponding.  The  hospice 
more  resembled  an  uninbabjted  ruin  than  an  inn.  With  its  dark 
grey  stone  walls,  its  shingled  roof,  and  the  orajity  windows,  it  made 
a.  very  unlarourablo  impression  upon  us,  which  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  melancholy  scenery  around.  Tlic  building  vtas 
two-storied:  one  side  towards  the  Grimsel,  the  southern  front 
towards  the  lake,  and  the  northern  towards  the  glacier,  from 
bent-alb  which  the  river  bursts  forth.  A  low-roofed  outhouse, 
which  served  at  the  eauie  time  for  hayloft  and  stable,  was  at  a 
little  distauce  from  the  main  building.  Our  poet  declared,  that 
**  the  hospice  in  its  rocky  crater,  and  surrounded  by  no  signs  of 
Tegetation,  put  htm  in  mind  of  Noah's  ark  in  the  watery  waste 
of  tlie  deluge!" 

With  hurried  steps  we  proceeded  towards  the  house,  whose  inte- 
rior faithfully  corresponded  with  its  exterior.  All  the  rooms  were 
cmpiy  and  desolate,  stri])pcd  of  stoves,  doors,  windows,  beds,  and 
furniture ;  even  the  wainacot-work  hud  been  torn  off.  The  wind 
blew  cheerlessly  and  coldly  through  the  descried  room,  and  gave 
us  a  melancholy  reception. 

*'  Ho— ho— holloa!"  Wilsou  slionted,  "  no  one  here?" 

The  echo  sorrowfully  relumed  the  cry,  and  we  began  to  despair. 
At  Ihis  moment  clumsy  footi^teps  were  heard  above  our  heads,  and 
soon  after  stamped  down  the  stairs. 

"llie  Lord  be  praised  I"  Wilson  fcrrently  ejaculatod^  "wo  are 
act  the  only  uufontuiates  here." 

'*  Hut  sup])i)su,"  Browu  remarked,  whose  lovo  of  jesting  had  re- 
turned with  his  good  spirits,  "  they  were  robbers  who  have  come 
to  plunder  tliu  hospice  I  *' 

Well,  at  any  rate,  the  tliree  men  wero  not  robbers  who  now 
hurried  up,  but  only  the  landlord's  brawny  lads.  We  could  easily 
see,  though,  from  their  black,  angr)'  looks  and  harsh  language,  that 
they  were  for  from  being  pleased  at  our  unexpected  visit. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  the  first  gtonXei. 
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"  To  cai,  dnnk,  and  sleeps"  uid  AowitrCooSy^. 

''That  can't  be  done,"  mid  tbe  naa,  dogged^:  ^dw  set 
sOH^a  OYU,  the  landloid  gone;  Uiers^B  not  a.  seiBp  of  food,  u( 
no  bed." 

'**  Do  you  live  on  the  air,  then,"  I  aaftedi,  **  and  il«ef>  on  die  ban 
ground  ?  Give  us  a  share  of  your  proviaoBS,  and  we  ilall  bi 
satis&ed." 

"We've  eaten  up  every  thing,"  said  tbe  second  osder,  "ani 
every  room  is  cleared  oat.  We  shell  le&ve  the  hoB|nee  the  fin 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  as  we  have  iiDisbed  all  we  had  t 
do  here." 

"  It 's  impossible  for  yon  to  atop  here,"  remarked  thm  third. 

**'  Where  else,  then,  you  dogs  ?  Brown  exclaimed  in  great  fbiy. 
"  Do  you  want  us  to  tramp  back  to  Handeck  after  nne  hooir 
xsarch,  and  in  the  darkness,  too  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  pay  you  for  may  extra  ttoMaP  Wil 
son  said,  in  a  gentle  voice,  as  be  prilled  out  his  pane.  "  On^ 
give  us  a  windowed  room,  with  a  stove  ioi  it,  soma  wood,  aai 
blankets,  and  mattresses*  We  have  provisiona  eDooghwithm; 
and  if  you  could  let  us  have  some  boiting  water  to  make  sene  to, 
we  should  be  all  the  more  thankfiil  to  yott." 

*'  It 'ft  quite  impossible,"  replied  the  first  speaker*  **  W«  mat 
insist  on  your  retBrning  to  the  Handeck*  You  can  get  down  tboi 
in  tbvee  hours." 

"  I  *11  be  hanged  if  I  budge  a  step  further/'  I  ahoutetl,  dnck- 
ing  my  Alpen  stock,  and  preparing  for  aa  encounter;  "and I'd 
like  to  see  the  fellow  that  tries  to  drive  ma  out  bj  force.  Ii  i^ 
the  way  Swiss  men  treat  strangers }" 

"  We  spoke  with  your  master  in  Berne  the  day  befoie  vtsK- 
day,"  Brown  went  on ;  '^  and  he  sends  yoa  orders  to  treat  K.iho 
are  old  acquaintances  of  his,  in  the  best  way  you  can.  Siwn  in^ 
good,  we  shall  not  move  an  inch ;  and  if  you  do  not  provide  tt 
with  a  warm  roonr  and  proper  beds,  we  'II  lo<^  after  them  owsdni 
in  spite  of  you." 

"  And  here 's  a  five-firaac  piece  in  adrance,"  said  Wtkaiif  n  b 
put  the  money  is  the  broad  palm  of  the  ficsft  speaker. 

I  fancy,  however,  that  our  decided  laognage  bad  move  e&s 
than  the  bribe,  for  they  conducted  ns  into  a  little  room  hi^rti 
occupied  by  themselves,,  in  which  we  found  a  wixtdow^a  door,  tid 
^1  a  small  iron-heated  stove.      Soon  after  t&ey  bn>Bgbt  as  boifinf 

water  and  half-a-dozen  blankets  and  mafttrensea.  They  hecaai^ 
indeed,  so  liberal  eventually,  thai  they  gave  as  a  portion  of  tlia 
own  scanty  store  of  provisions,  consisting  o£  breach  law  ham,  fl' 
rum.  Th^  then  le&  ub  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  warm  soiKZBTt 
which  was  all  the  more  pleasant  from  the  apprehension  we  W 
previously  entertained  of  being  compelled  to  spend  the  eaU  9^ 
vember  night  vrithout  a  roof  to  shelter  ua. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  go  further  up  the  mountain  tv-mormv ' 
back  again  to  the  Upper  Haali  Valley?*'  one  of  the  meit wnt 
when  he  came  to  wish  ua  good  n^ht 
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••We  intend  to  crow  llie  M<\ienwan(l  and  Forlia,  and  get  on  ibe 
St.  GoUhard  ruad,"  Brown  replied. 

**  Wiihout  giiide»^"  B»id  tile  fdlow  io  auvpriM,  "  at  such  a  dai^ 
garous  season  of  the  rear  ? '' 

"  I  know  the  iTiud,"  Bruffa  said,  '*  and  the  weatlier  could  not 
he  finer." 

"  Tliat  can  alter  in  a  ni^t,  ajc..  in  an  fadur/'  the  ostler  re- 
luarhfd ;  *'  lut  a  mist  coinv  uu,  and  yon  will  not  h«  able  to  see 
tljree  pac&s  before  you,  ar  discover  llie  right  piith.  U  huppLTied 
so  two  years  ago  to  three  travellers,  who  spent  tJie  ni^lit  hert^,  and 
started  the  next  morning  for  Italy  over  llie  Pafts  of  the  Ories. 
7*hcy  Ittughc-d  at  our  Haruings,  and  set  oat.  They  were  joined  on. 
the  road  by  an  Itiiliaa  image  Ind,  who  l>neff  tlie  cuuulry  well^  bnt 
they  ivpte  speedily  liurroundcd  bv  such  a  donae  mi»t,  th&l  even 
tlie  Italian  did  not  know  where  Ke  w.i».  They  wandered  about 
for  hours,  until  the  Italian  itc  length  cntrcatrMl  them  to  turn  back 
with  hitu  and  seek  Uie  nearest  village.  Thea*  refo^ed.  so  the 
Italian  turned  back  aloDC.  lie  reached  the  first  inii  quite  worm 
out,  but  not  a  iraeu  was  ever  found  of  the  three  iraveUera:  at  any 
raUs  they  ina'*t  be  buried  in  some  i^Iacier." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !"  said  Wilson,  "  one  unluekv  beggar  prophesied 
we  shouhl  be  snowed  up  liere,  and  now  anollmr  threatens  us  with 
miitl^  and  glacieis.  Oh  !  if  I  was  only  back  again  once  more  in  a 
safe  valley  !  The  suowy  peaks  look  best  frotu  there,  and  thev 
ore  fools  who  mount  ihem  iit  the  riak  of  their  health  or  their 
life." 

"  Wilfiou,  you're  an  iuft.-mal  coward!"  Brown  ttaid,  with 
feigned  seriuuxneFtt;  "and  I  shall  exprct  satisfaction  Ibr  your 
insulting  remarka  as  soon  aa  we  reach  your  happy  valley." 

"  I  only  wihh  1  was.  there  now,"  sighed  Wilsou. 

"  Mind  and  be  careful  with  your  caudle,"  ttio  ostler  warned  us 
before  hu  went ;  '*  the  draught  migfat  easily  blow  a  fallen  spark 
into  a  flame.'' 

"  That  would  be  the  consummation  of  our  troubles,"  sii^hed 
Wilaon  once  again. 

But,  in  spile  of  ihc  chaffing  which  Wilson  had  to  endure 
before  we  lay  down,  I  must  confess  I  did  not  niysnlf  feel  at  all 
contfortablc.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  I  fell  asleep,  I 
was  tormented  willi  the  most  unpleasant  dreams.  I  saw  the 
hospice  buried  in  snow  up  to  the  roof,  all  the  doors  and  windows 
blocked  up)  and  the  unhappy  inmat4.-s  left  to  take  refuse  on  the 
gable  end.  Metamoq)hn<<ed  into  living  xkeletons  by  hunger  and 
cold,  I  fancied  our  party  conteuding  with  the  three  men  for  Iha 
last  niuutliful  uf  fnoci,  and  then  cuniitig  to  an  agreement  with  them 
that  we  should  decide  by  draiving  lots  which  of  the  party  tthoold 
bu  first  killed  and  devour€>d.  All  happened  as  t  feared.  I  drew 
tlie  unhappy  lot,  ami,  like  fumiHheil  ligera,  ilie  fellows  ruiihcd 
upon  me  to  carry  out  their  horrible  design.  While  resisting  to 
the  utmost  I  woke  up.  Darkness  and  deep  silence  surrounded 
nic,  alone  interrupted  by  tlie  breathing  of  my  companions.  At 
times  I  heardi  the  wind  howling  through  the  windowlcss  ^\n  v\ 
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...     jgfga,    I  (tnick  my  repealer,  and    found  «  rs 
jj^  Mij}''"'"^^^    0JJ  ^tuaing  more  attentively,  I  tan  •ij'i  1 1.^- 
liaI/-J'*^'*^^^,tteriDir  against  the  vindow  panes  oi*    .ur  r-.-- 
^'^' i    ^TTOTsofiii^i  moment !     Tortured  by  the  i».ii.';i.  1 1- 
£?A'      t^^  passed  my  way  to  the  window,  and  looiit-d    «un  i; 
/iW  "'^  fi^oai  being  able  to  convince  myself.     I  lUt::    ircii 
^"^  !b  wl  lie  icy  breeze  that  met  me  did  not  prr:-.";:!!  l 
'''^.      'ybfii  out  and  looking  around.     Beneath.  m>;  lav  : 
P^^'nnmsel  iit^i  and  facing  me  rose  a  long  wall  of  ri:c'i,  rt->.: 
^y"^  ahr^^  threatening  to  engulph  ub. 
?f naJ'*^  finnot  be  certain,"  I  said,  and  thrust  out  my  tr. 
,^,r  ycice  was  audible  behind  me,  angrily  iuquiriug, 
wrtpHM -  ""hat 's  up  ?     There 's  a  window  open." 

I  sbf;i ''  «g»'"  li^s  *  shot. 

*fl"bii's  that?    what's  the  matter?"  Bromi    askt-d,  s^r- 

'■li*  I;  I  only  wanted  to  convince  myself  whether  it  ^^- 
j^v  snowing.'' 

*  t»on't  be  a  fool,**  he  growled ;  "  you  *11  give   tis  our  deau  . ; 
fjii    Lie  down  and  go  to  steep  again." 

The  first  order  I  obeyed,  but  the  second  I  found  it  iinpo»»i'  1-. 

p  lulfil.     In  my  dreams  I  fancied  myself  on  a  snow  clad  htfii^i 

{3.1  reilL'd  in  an  impenetrable  mist.    All  I  could  hear  wa«  ;':- 

l!.\!i«v.  di.^tant  sound  of  my  companion's  shouts,  who  had  mts:. 

icc.    Tlifir  cries  became  more  pressing,  when  sutldcnlv  i  >;■ 

::.iir  heads  piojt'cting  from  a  yawning  crcia-isc,  and  invsc-h'  *  ■..    i 

inimitable  field  of  ice,  whose  surface  resembled   a    sea  suJ'ir:/'- 

:wzon  in  the  midst  of  a  storm;  and,  whurcvcr  mv  eve  turr.r :.  i 

s,:w  crcrtisses,  and  from  llieni  slowly  rose  all  the  lost  ^Mpln-.  ir..- 

^i'IUts,  with  hollow  eyes  and  ashen  countenances.       The  s:^" : 

vds  so  fearful  that  I  gave  vent  to  a  yell,  which  woke  me  CTiti 

.-.jT-iin. 

'•'What  a  fearful  night!"  I  groaned;  "how  long  it  is  in  pas- 
iug !  What  madness  to  be  travellinfj  at  such  a  seuKon  I  IJu; 
what's  that?  Is  my  watch  wrong  ?  It's  growing  Hglit  ivitlum'.. 
Is  that  the  moon  or  daybreak  ?  Good  God !  what  'a  the  moaniD.; 
of  tliat  stnoke  ?     Fire  f  fire  !  fiie  !" 

My  last,  loud  crj-  soon  brought  my  companions  on  to  thi-ir  ftvl 
and  into  their  clothes.  Brown  remarked,  with  a  smile  of  inL-iribit.- 
contentment,  as  he  pulled  on  his  boots, 

"  What  a  capital  dodge  it  is  to  put  on  loose,  wcU-wom  bout!:, 
before  starting  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  and  to  have  your  kuapsatrk 
packed  before  going  to  sleep.  The  fire  shan't  even  have  a  hair- 
brush of  mine  to  feed  it." 

Cool  hand  that  Brown,  I  rather  think. 

The  danger  had  stirred  up  Wilson  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  rendered  him  remarkably  active,  lie  was  the  first  prejmred  to 
fly  and  to  pull  back  the  bolt,  in  order  to  quit  the  room.  But  the 
door  would  not  stir,  though  he  pushed  with  all  his  strength  ;  nor 
Vonid  it  do  so  when  we  rushed  at  it  in  a  body. 

"Why,  they  intend  to  murder  us!"  shouted  Wilson,  who 
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turned  pale  as  a  ^host.  He  then  rus)ied  Trautically  to  the  Rtore, 
calling  out  to  us, ''  Catch  hold !  let 's  break  down  the  door  with 
this!" 

**  No,  no!"  uid  Brown,  coolly;  "don't  let  us  waste  the  pre- 
cious luouients.  The  carpenter  has  left  us  a  hole  to  e»cape  hy 
orer  there."  ile  pointvd  to  the  window,  whose  SAshos  vera 
speedily  reinorctl,  and  we  then  cautiously  examined  the  terrain. 
Our  room  looked  out  on  the  laVe,  the  window  being  about  oiae 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  belwuun  it  and  the  house  there  was  a 
narmw  strip  of  land,  which  would  save  us  from  a  cold  bnth.  To 
render  the  leap  less  dangerous,  we  thrc\r  out  our  mattresse*  and 
blankets,  and  tumbled  out  upon  them,  WiUou  being,  as  usaa], 
the  Ttciiin,  by  being  undermost,  and,  Brovrn  coming  down  upon 
me  with  a  squelch,  I  amply  repaid  it  on  Wilson's  unfortunate 
carcaKC. 

We  had  tlius  fortuately  escaped  a  fiery  death,  but  the  danger  was 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  Should  tre  not  have  to  wage  a  despe- 
rate contest  with  the  three  men,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  wb 
had  escaped  from  their  fell  design.  We  could  not,  however, 
in  any  way  account  for  their  treachery,  as  neither  rtrunjte  nor 
robbery  could  have  been  the  motive.  If  they  had  a  di-sigu  on 
OUT  purses,  they  defeated  their  own  object,  for  they  wuuld  pciish 
with  UA. 

J-tad  our  position  close  to  tlie  burning  house  been  less  critical, 
we  should  have  most  assuredly  enjoyed  the  foaifully  beautiful 
spectacle  which  the  fire  offered  to  us.  The  procipiious  rocks 
surroniiding  the  hospice  were  tinged  M'ith  the  ruddy  flames;  the 
foaming  river  was  converted  into  a  glowing,  hissing  stream  of 
lava ;  the  hospice  had  become  a  crater  vomiting  forth  flames  and 
smoke,  which  were  faithtnlly  reflected  in  tlie  lake  beneath  us. 
Kven  the  more  distant  Alpine  pinnacles,  the  !Sicdl-hom,  the 
Silber>h<>nieT,  the  Finsler  Aar-horn,  and  numerous  others,  assumed 
a  roseate  tinge.  With  the  exception  of  the  monotonous  rustling 
rircr,  the  groaning  of  the  wind,  and  the  crackling  of  the  duvouring 
flames,  drcp  silence  surrounded  us,  for  usually  at  fires  human 
voices  drown  all  other  sounds. 

But  wliut  were  we  to  do  now  ?  It  was  impossible  to  keep  onr 
ground,  when  fatting  beams,  stones,  and  flames  menaced  us.  It 
was  nui  poKisibte  to  continue  our  tour  or  go  back  again  in  the 
darkness:  still  loss  advisable  to  seek  a  shctlcr  in  the  ucanrst  niche 
among  the  rocks,  and  run  a  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death  before 
diybrcak.  To  loolt  for  nstsistanco  from  the  treacherous  osllers 
would  be  uselessly  exposing  ourselves  to  our  fate.  Wc  were  cer- 
tainly three  agniust  three  ;  but  these  sturdy  Sniss  would  be  more 
than  our  match  iu  personal  strength,  and  might  possess  weapons, 
against  which  our  Alpine  sticks  would  furnish  only  a  feoble  do- 
fence. 

JBut  we  must  inevitably  come  to  some  delenni nation. 

^There's  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  llic  ridiculousj*' 
said  the  first  Napoleon  once.  4S0  Brown  turned  to  Wilson,  and 
patting  him  on  the  ehonlder,  said,  "  Come,  what 's  your  advicu  i " 
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•*Wdl!"lje  replied  smitenlioasi}',  "I  was  in  a  town  wmH^ 
TOV  ^mM  6Ui   of  N'orrnibcr,  And  found  it  was  much   easier  Id 
AD  BCtire  combataul  than  a  passive  observer." 

"Tliat's  just  tny  idea,"  said  Broirn,  **bo  fonrards.  I«C'i 
tntt  to  ProTid«Dce  !  peHiap«  we  may  surprise  llie  mordcfers  mj 
man  Uwoi  down  id  detail." 

I  began  whistling  **  HeartA  of  Oak  "  most  dcAantly  as  m  *vt 
Totmd  tb«  rear  of  the  hospice,  and  made  ourway  to  the  oath»^^ 
which  wtn  Mill  unnsailed  by  ihe  flames.  Neither  rm  rmatt  wm 
ia  the  buUdtD;^^  did  we  aee  any  of  our  foes,  who  «r«re  otbe 
engaged  in  ibc  bunnng  hoapiee  or  had  already  bolted.  Wt 
wafted  along  and  aoou  discorexed  by  the  light  a  large  boa, 
in  which  a  qnaality  of  bay  was  pited/which  not  only  oAnd  ■ 
a  hiding-place,  hot  a  reiy  welcome  defence  against  tba  cold 
We  soon  cbo«e  our  places,  and  inado  ourselves  as  much  at  baae 
«i  is  pcwihls  wbon  all  ibe  oaiendlnnCTif  eonsasta  of  tm 
bay. 

**  Bot  snppDee,"  WHsmi^s  roice  was  heard   sotmding 
bom  hraeaLh  the  hay,  "  tlie  fire  catches  this  plaeo." 

"  Better  ho  bunwd  than  frozen  to  d«aih,^*  saic]  Bnnm  lanaT 
cally,  making  himself  as  comfortable  as  be  could. 

"There's  no  danger  of  that,"  I  consoled   poor  Wilson. **  Ae 
wind  's  driving  the  flames  towariJ  the  lake,  and  wc  are  safe  *       ^ 
"  Hush  !"  said  Brown.  ■ 

The  reason  for  ibis  uas  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  of  i^| 
Allows,  who  came  into  the  bam  carrying  some  heavy  obWict,a43l 
walked  up  to  tlie  bny.     One  of  them  all  but  caii^lit  bold  of  m 
IcK  while  concealing  this  under  the  hay.     I  lnfld  mv  bresiJl  sad 
did  not  stir,  while  poor  Wilson's  tcetli  chattered  aucjiblr  ififinall 
h*!  was  the  furthest  removed  from  danger.  * 

"But  it's  high  lime,  Wilhdm,"  the  one  said  to  his  eoinnde. 
for  us  to  take  away  the  beam  from  our  trarellcr'B  door  asd 
wake  ibem  up,  else  theyni  bum  in  their  sins,  and    I  sbooUa'l 
like  to  have  a  share  in  iu" 

"  I«i  the  fire  get  nearer  to  their  hides  first,"  growled  WilbalBf 
"so  that,  in  their  fear,  they  may  more  easily  bolicre  that  tfarr  H« 
fire  to  the  place.     That  is  quite  necessan-  for  our  safely." 

"  I  (inly  hope  it  won't  bo  too  late,"  the  ocher  replied,  and 
away  they  went. 

«  Holloa !"  said  Wilson,  with  a  lightened  heart,  "  then  tb«  fel- 
lows didn't  set  fire  to  the  place  on  our  account:  that  ahen  tbs 
case.  We  had  better  go  out  and  ease  their  minds  by  sbowia* 
ourselves."  ^ 

"  Vou  forget,  Wilson,"  Brown  growled,  "that  ibon  Aer  wodd 
hare  a  good  reason  for  getting  rid  of  us,  as  wo  are  now  a*an  of 
their  rillaiuy,  end  can  expose  them." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  I  didn't  lliink  of  that,"  said  Wilson, "  then  w^knaM 
remain  here  a  while  lonper.  But  suppose  tliey  complete 'tbsir 
job,  and  finish  by  setting  fire  to  the  hay  before  they  go." 

"  That  ean't  he  done  without  our  knowledge,"  I  consolod  him- 
*'  and  then  we  11  rush  out  and  take  Uiem  unawares."  ' 
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A  BoUe  without  ttoppsd  our  eonnmlMm.  Ailor  a  wiiUe  ft* 
oMleiB  entered  (he  bam,  qooireUiug  riolently. 

"  I  told  you  «o,  and  varied  you,  WUbelm,"  said  one  or  tbem. 
"  Tlieir  blotMl  is  uoi  on  my  head." 

"  How  coald  1  helj)  it,"  he  replied ;  "  why  did  they  >>oh  them* 
seJTL'sin.and  sl«i>p  so  soundly,  that  tlie  ixraffcll  in  while  1  wtu  Irring 
to  break  the  door  open?  Wbo  bid  tbem  spend  the  uight  with  as 
against  oar  aril)  i  Didn't  I  tell  tbem  to  be  off  repeatedly  7  If  di«y 
bad  got  off  too  ftOQD,  it  irould  hare  been  all  op  with  a*." 

'*  Har-r-rl"  the  third  ahouk  htniself  with  a  shudder.  "  I  fancy 
I  beard  their  cries  amoiif;  the  flames.  I  won't  Rtop  here  a  ntouient 
longer.  U  you  like  to  stop,  I  '11  fp>  down  Mith  tho  lanteni." 
"  I  'U  go  with  you,"  cried  tbe  first  speaker. 
"  And  I  won't  stay  here  alone/'  growled  the  second ;  "  although 
that's  all  Don»enso  about  their  calling  out;  they're  8uff^L-at<^d 
long  a^o.  What  would  Ibey  liave  done  if  Uiey  had  fallen  into  a 
CTviNusr»  and  were  dying  there  by  inches." 

By  repealed  examination  we  at  last  conrioced  ottnelres  that  oar 
place  of  shehur  ran  no  risk  of  catching  (ire;  and  if  we  did  not 
sleep,  we  rusted  at  any  rate  in  our  warm  corering  of  bay.  When 
the  long  wifihed-for  day  at  length  arrived,  after  careful  considera- 
tion we  coutiitucd  out  journey  to  Ibe  St.  Oothord  road.  Wc 
knew  thul,  if  accused  by  the  ostlers  as  being  the  cause  of  th«  fire 
we  should  be  exposed  in  a  wcansome  examination,  or  ereu  iinpri- 
sunment;  nu  therefore  determined  on  making  our  way  to  Raden, 
and  tliere  informing  the  aulhorities,  who  would  write  to  tho  Swiss 
Govcmmeut  on  the  Mibject.  Without  acctdeal  or  hindrance  we 
completed  the  remainder  of  our  lour;  but  before  we  hod  any 
opportunity  of  applying  to  the  police,  we  found  that  all  the  parti- 
CuUirs  of  the  lire  had  bt-en  discovered. 

Upon  Zybach's  BervauLs  giving  infonuiition  of  the  crcnt,  the 
Gemoa»macka/lf  to  wliom  the  buspicu  belonged,  went  up  to  tho 
spot,  accompanied  by  the  authorities  and  by  Zybacb,  (o  examine 
inlu  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  search  for  the  rvuiains  of 
tha  three  unfortunate  trarellers.  Do  examining  the  rooms  and  tho 
surromulliig  locality,  the  police  found  sometliing  Tcry  different 
from  liuiuan  sikeletcus.  Under  the  bay  in  the  bani,  underground, 
in  crevices  and  other  secure  hiding-places,  they  discorered  the 
beds,  mattresses,  windows,  doors,  stoves,  and  wtmdwork  of  the 
hospice — in  »liort,  ererything  raluable,  which  Zybach  had  insured 
for  n  large  amotut. 

Tliin  unexpected  discovery  caased  one  of  the  Commisstonera 
to  exclaim,  "  Zybach,  you  are  a  ruined  man  !"  The  words  had 
hanilv  been  uUcred  ere  Zybach  plunged  head  foremost  into  the 
Iake,\)ul  was  pulled  out  again  alive.  The  old  sinner  then  doffed 
the  hypocritical  mask  he  bad  bo  long  and  successfully  worn,  and 
made  an  open  and  thorough  confession. 

He  hnd  hired  his  nien  to  sot  fire  to  the  place,  and  made  these 
credulous  lads  believe  that  he  did  it  with  the  best  possible  inlen- 
Uon.  Zybacli's  lease  would  expire  in  1853,  and  the  (rfiiossen- 
»chaft  of  the  Upper  Uasll  had  decided  ou  letting  the  1\q%v^^«^') 
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public  tender  to  the  highest  bidder.  To 
the  owuers  by  a  tie  of  gratitude  to  let  him 
detennined  to  bum  the  hospice,  and  rebai 
both  lai^er  and  handsomer.  To  render  th 
possible,  he  had  hidden  all  his  Talnablei 
valley  with  his  family,  and  ordered  his  n 
were  to  cause  to  the  charge  of  some  accidc 
calculated  that  the  snow  which  usually  fell 
would  prevent  any  immediate  inquiry,  an 
commence  in  the  spring.  The  extraordins 
ther  had  spoiled  his  calculations.  He  ba 
out  his  design  without  a  bitter  contest  wit 
science.  His  wife  confessed  on  the  trial 
come  one  night  to  her  bedside  crying,  tn 
perspiration,  begging  her  to  guard  him  ag 
tempter,  though  he  had  not  given  her  any 

The  severe  laws  of  Switzerland  conde 
death ;  the  punishment  was,  however,  con 
imprisonment  in  chains.  His  men  were  alsi 
periods,  though  our  depositions  saved  them 
of  murder. 

Travellers  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summe 
road  to  or  from  the  Grimsel  heavily  laden  : 
up  the  mountdn  with  beams,  spars,  and 
on  their  backs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  I 
been  already  restored  and  prepared  for  the 
allhough  I  am  told  by  a  friend  who  was 
was  obliged  to  get  in  by  a  window.  Stil 
this  in  consideration  of  the  iind  reception 
new  host  and  hostess,  who  are  excellent  pe 
Berne. 

As  for  Brown,  Wilson,  and  myself,  wi 
located  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  and  are  : 
hard  at  work,  ditto  Wilson,  though  neithe 
much  by  their  pictorial  and  poetical  efforts 
symposium,  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
rersary  of  our  adventures,  when  talking  on 
we  agreed  we  would  pay  another  visit  ne 
Hospice,  but — not  in  winter  time.  Any  < 
like  to  follow  our  example,  I  strongly  re< 
Gtout  boots  and  stout  limbs,  for  the  roads  ai 
that  is,  uncommonly  bad ! 
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CHARLES  KEMBLE. 

Feoh  "  wars,  and  rumours  of  vmn,"  we  turUj  in  affectioiiAte 
remembraDce  of  this  old  and  popular  fat'ourite,  to  note  his  final 
exit.  Charles  Kerable  is  dead—the  once  gay,  chivalrous  actor 
has  quitted  the  scene  for  ever.  The  Inst  half  year  has  been 
particularly  fatal  to  the  children  of  the  drama,  from  whose  rauks 
Lave  been  removed,  in  that  brief  period,  Mrs.  Edwin,  Mrs. 
Listen,  the  gifted  Sontng,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam: 
to  this  list  we  have  now  to  add  the  hououred  nomu  of  Charlea 
Kemble — the  lost  of  the  Romans. 

The  father  of  this  distinguished  actor  was  Roger  Kemble,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  manager  of  a  tlientricol  company.  In  the 
days  of  this  dramatic  chieftitin,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
free  trade  in  the  histrionic  market.  This  we  may  discern  through 
the  medium  of  a  playbill  issued  by  the  veteran,  a  cojiy  of  which 
we  append  :— 

Worcettet,  ISth  Febiuftry,  1767. 

Mr.  Keaible's  Company  of  Comedians. 

At  the  Theatre,  at  the  King's  Head,  this  evening  will  be  performed, 

A  CONCEUT  OV  MUSIC. 

(To  begia  euctlyat  Six  o'clock.) — Tickets  to  t>c  h«d  at  the  uausi  places. 

Between  the  pnts  of  the  Concert  will  be  pre«eDted,  gnlit,  n  celebrntcd 

historical  play  [sever  acte<l  bere),  called 

CHARLES  THE  PlllST. 

Jht  dtaneUn  to  be  dretsed  in  ancient  habitf,  aceording  to  the  /aihion  ef 

thoit  time*. 

Tbe  part  of  King  Charles,  Mr.  Jones. 
Duke  of  Richiuoudi  Mr.  Siddona,     Aliir(|uii  ofLiDdsay,  Mi.  Salisbuir. 
Bishop  Juxon,  Mr-  FowIcr. 
Geacrsl  Fairrox,  Mr.  kemble.    Colonel  Iieion,  Mr.  Crump. 
Colonvi  Ti>niliiison,  Mr.  Ilughn. 
The  part  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Vaughon. 
Servant,  Mr.  Ituder. 
'Duke  of  York   (afterwards  King  of   England).   Master  J.  Kemble. 
'  of  Gloucester  C^iug  Cliurle^'s  younger  kvii),  Mils  l''auuy  Kcmlite. 
Srrgejiiit  ItraiUhavr,  Mr.  Burtun. 
The  j'oung  Priiicesn  Elizabeth,  Miss  Kctnble. 
Lady  I'airfnx,  Mrs.  Kcnii)le. 
The  part  of  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Vaughan. 

To  which  wilt  be  added  a  Comedy,  called 
THE   MINOU. 

tt  will  he  seen   that   in   this   performance  were   engaged,  in 

L addition  to  the  great  head  of  the  family,  John  Kemble  (then  a 
boy  of  ten  years),  his  subsequently  ceicbrotcd   ustcr,    aud  her 
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of  December,  1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty  two ;  but  before  the 
dark  curtain  descended  upon  him,  he  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  two  of  his  children — John  Kemble  and  his  stat^y  sister-^ 
occupying  the  highest  point  of  the  dramatic  ladder. 

Charles  Kemble  was  born  at  Bre<^no(^.  in  Wales,  on  the  25th 
of  Kovember,  1775,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  demiae 
(Norember  12,  1854),  had  completed,  within  a  fiew  ds^  Us 
aerenty-ninth  year.  The  period  of  his  birth  was  msoked  fay  sa 
erant  which  eier(nsed  s  no  mean  influence  upoii.  the  fortanes  d 
his  fitmily ;  and  we  may,  consequently,  leave  him  few  a  time  in  tki 
nursery  and  the  playground,  whilst  we  recax  to  ctrcnmitmea 
which  were  doubtless  the  prelude  to  his  own  adTanocment  in  li£ik 
The  year  1775,  then,  first  saw  the  Siddoaa  in  Xjondoo.  Ilia 
eailieet  indication  of  her  appearance  is  to  be  fbnad  in  the  faUtir- 
ing  letter,  written  by  Garrick  to  Sir  Henry  Bate  DbAbj— 
familiarly  known  as  "  Parson  Bate,"  and  who  was  instrmneotil 
in  the  estabiiahment  of  the  Mormng  Herald  aiid  the  Jkfwnv 
Pott  .— 

••  Dbae  Batb — If  you  pass  by  Cheltenham  on  your  way  to  WokwW,  I 
wiih  you  would  see  an  actress  there,  a  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  has  a  des^,  I  hat, 
to  try  her  fortune  with  us  :  if  she  seems  in  your  eyes  worthy  of  being  Bus- 
planted,  pray  desire  to  know  upon  what  conditioD  sbe  would  make  the  xrA 
and  I  will  write  to  her  the  post  after  I  receire  your  letter.  Pay  our  compt 
ments  to  your  lady,  and  accept  of  our  warmest  wishes  for  an  agreeable  Joan? 
and  safe  return. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely. 
"  July  31,  1775."  "  D.  GuMK%. 

Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  at  Dmry  Lane  on  the  29tb  at  No- 
Tember,  1775 — four  days,  be  it  remembered,  after  tfae  biift  of 
her  brother  Charles,  at  her  own  native  Brecon.  Her  mto>- 
ductory  character  was  Portia,  hut  from  bodk  cause  or  other  sbe 
failed  to  attract,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  returned  agais  to 
the  provinces.  It  was  long  a  popular  tradition,  that  this  failme 
was  attributable  to  Oarrick's  envy  of  a  rival  in  tragic  taleot;  but 
the  writer,  some  years  since,  learned  irom  an  octogenarian  tbtf 

ij!  I  no  opinion  ever  was  more  erroneous,  it  being  the  indifference  d 

I  the  public,  not  the  caprice  of  a  manager,  which  consigned  Mn 

Siddona  again  to  the  country.  This  old  plargoer,  althou^  a 
his  eighty-first  year,  remembered  well  her  appearance  in  Pwtii, 
and  observed  that  the  itupressioa  made  upon  Oie  audience  by  k( 
first  eSbrt  was  of  the  moat  negative  charaeter.      He  obserred- 

i  I,  "  She  was  at   that  time  very  lovely,  very  lady-hke,   and  voj 

sensible  in  everything  she  did;  but  there  was  a  coldness—ii 
inanimation — a  want  of  flesh  and  blood  about  her  acting,  such  a 
peremptorily  forbade  in  the  spectator  even  the  most  distant  bi^ 
of  that  resplendeot  genius  that  seven  years  afterwards  blufl' 
npon  us  with  such  overpowering  splendour.'*  Despite  this  &il* 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  prompted  to  a  second  trial,  which  was  oili 
en  the  10th  of  October,  1782,  in  the  part  of  laabeUa^  and  fi« 
liiat  night  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  her  nleui 
«neer.  ^ 
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Tbe  renown  of  tliis  matcbleM  woman  soou  made  it  known  that 
die  hail  two  brotbcTs  in  the  provinces — one  ut'whotn,  it  was  snid,  bad 
acquired  niucli  repute,  and  was  allied  "  iho  great  Mr.  Ketuble.*' 
Uunagers  were  uow  upoa  tbu  alert,  and  on  the  24th  of  Soptom- 
ber,  17tM,  Steplieu  Kemble  (tbe  secoud  aoa  of  Roger,  and  whose 
vdght  at  one  time  exceeded  two  hundred  and  a  half!)  appeared 
in  London  in  the  character  of  Othello.  He  wm  not  qualilied, 
however,  to  thioe  where  the  iusl're  uf  his  ntiler  was  so  rtatplea- 
deot,  and  the  wits  of  the  day  exercised  their  plcaitantry  by  uiitienr- 
ing  that  h>e  migbt  justly  be  called  the  "  big/'  bat  could  Iny  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  "great,"  Mr.  Kembl«.  Stephen  Kemble 
was  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  worthy  man.  Jie  pjayud  HitmUi 
ocea&ionallr,  but  it  was  remarked  of  this  performance,  tliat 

"  O  thnr  this  too,  too  ftolid  flrsh  would  roelt, 
Thnw,  ttoA  r«««lvc  itself  into  a  dew," 

was  >  wish  that,  if  granted,  would  Ycrily  hare  drowned  the  pit  I 
A  few  nights  aitcr  Stephen  Kemhle'a  introductiuu  iit  Drtiry 
Lane,  his  brother  John  appeared  at  the  same  theatre  (September 
30,  1783),  in  the  character  of  Hamiet,  and  eventually  secured  tbe 
distinction  which  was  denied  his  mure  corpulent  relative. 

There  is  no  path  so  steep  &s  that  which  lends  to  fame,  and 
John  Philip  Kcnihie — though  destined  and  nualificd  to  adorn  the 
dramatic  world — found  many  difficulties  in  ihc  uay  on  his  intro- 
duction to  the  metropolis.  The  matchless  Siddons  posses-scd  at 
the  same  bouse  an  amazing  attraction  ;  aud  the  regnlatiou  of  the 
theatre  did  not  allow  the  new  actor  to  dispossess  any  performer 
of  his  accustomed  pnrt.  Though  thwarted  and  opposed,  his 
JIarn/ct  kept  its  ground,  whilst  the  graces  of  bis  person  aud  the 
power  of  his  elocution  were  even  then  the  auhject  of  vcrj'  gt-neral 
praise.  He  brought  forward  Shirley's  "  Kdward  the  Dtack 
Prince,"  which  bad  failed  under  Oarrick — the  critics  terming  the 
revival  a  mirnclCj  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  1  On  the  6th 
of  November  following  his  London  inangurntion,  he  tried  Richard, 
and  on  the  14th  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  he  then  played 
Kiug  John,  at  the  request  of  their  Majesties,  who  desired  to  see 
the  brother  and  aister  iu  the  same  pl&y,  aud  this  performnnce  waa 
fulluwed  by  that  of  OthcUo  (the  Siddous  being  ihc  Deademona), 
Fortune  nonr  really  began  to  smile,  and  John  Kcmhie,  on  the 
death  of  Henderson  iu  17S5,  was  declared  the  first  tragedian 
of  the  day,  wliilst,  three  years  later,  he  whs  appointed  acting- 
manager  of  Orury  Lane. 

During  this  digression — in  which  wc  hare  lingered  over  the 
cider  members  of  a  family,  tu  the  name  of  which  arc  attached  so 
many  honours — wc  left  CharlcR  Kemble  in  tbe  quiet  enjoyment  cf 
his  boyhood.  He  has  now  (17BS)  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  at 
which  point  we  resume  his  histoiy.  I'hc  improved  condition  of 
John  Keiublc  at  Drury  Lane  enabled  him  to  send  his  younger 
brother  to  the  college  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  which  was  quitted 
by  him  at  the  expiration  of  three  yenrs,  and  soon  after  he  received 
«n  appointment  in  the  General  Post  Office.    The  thoughts  of 
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Charles  Kemble,  howerer,  incliocd  more  to  the  st^ge  ihna  b 
letters;  and  tbis  will  excite  uo  surpriito  wbeu  it  ia  coiuidend 
tb«t  five  of  bis  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  favoured  with  the 
plaudits  of  the  metropolitan  public — John  uitl  Stepbeu,  Mil 
Siddous,  Mrs.  Twiss  (mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Twias),  u4 
Mrs.  ^Vhiteloclt.  He  soon,  therefore,  resigned  bia  dcriiilua^ 
started  to  the  provinces,  aud  after  a  little  practice  in  some  ohI 
schemes,  made  bis  firtit  recorded  appearance  at  Sbeffietd,  m 
Orlando,  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  Newcastle  aud  two  or  thnt 
other  couDtry  theatres  assiisted  him  in  gaining  the  rudimenlx  id 
his  new  profession.  We  have  before  us  a  docament  ta  which  we 
first  encounter  Charles  Kemble  as  an  actor.  About  1790  the 
manager  of  the  £.diuburgb  Thentre,  John  Jacksou,  bad  Cdlra 
into  difficulties — no  novel  occurreuce  in  theutricnl  &pf>cuIitioii»— ' 
and  BMociatcd  himself  in  hi»  manngcmcut  <tith  Stephen  Koablc, 
then  known  as  the  successful  couduclor  of  some  provincial  tsta- 
bbsbmcuts.  At  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  between  tbat 
dramatic  potentates,  "King  Stephen  resolved  upon  buvinp  a  soiafl 
territory  himself  in  inudc-ru  Athens,  and  with  tbis  view  fined  Qp 
nn  cxititiiig  eircua  as  a  theatre,  which  he  opened  on  the  21«t  o[ 
Januai'v,  I7*J3.  In  the  phivbill  anuuunciug  thnt  crent  we  6nt 
alight  upon  the  uamc  of  Charles  Kcioble.  We  might  here 
observe  that  manager  Jackson  appealed  to  the  lanr  in  defence  of 
bis  pnteut — the  Lord  Oidinary  interdicted  Kcinbic — and  tha 
"Theatre  Royal"  was  establisheu  in  its  ancieut  privilege. 

Charles  Kuoible  at  length  returned  to  the  luctropolia,  and  oa 


the  priucipal  characters  in  the  play  were  thus  disposed  of: 


Macl)elh 

Mr.  John  Knnble 

Macduff 

Mi.  John  PAlnieri 

Bonquo 

Mr.  WroughloD, 

Diincnn 

Mr,  Ucnsley. 

Miilcolm 

,         Mr.  Clmrlci  Kcmhlc. 

Hecate 

Mr.  Charles  Baani»ter. 

Lady  Macbeth 

>Iri.  Siddoui. 

Charles  Kcmblc  at  this  time  possessed  but  few  of  the  reqtiiaitn 
of  an  actor,  aud  the  commencement  of  his  career  vhh  must  uii> 
promising.     But  "  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,"  and  he 
was  content  to  cbmb  the  ascent  by  aiow  and  steady  progrm. 
During  his  first  season  he  Tvas  awarded  Cromwell,  ia  "  llcnrv  the 
Eighth "  (in   which   character  he   is  represented   in    Harlowe'i 
picture);    Setfward,  in  "The  Hypocrite;"  and  ffeh-ii/r,  in   tbe 
"  Countrj-   Girl."      Next  year  he  obtained  two  original   part*; 
Count  Apfiionno,  in  "Emilia  Galloti,"  and  Ihnry  If'oudvUir,  iu  the 
"  Wheel  of  Fortune."     In  179G  he  was  advanced  to  CarUs,  in 
"Isabella,"  and  Lewmn,  in  "The  Gamester;"  but  on  the  "School 
for  Scaudar'  being  played,  the  part  of  CareU$t  only  was  giren 
him,  C/tarlcs  Sur/ace  being  in  the  possession  of  Vroic  '  At 

the  Ilaymarkct,  dutvn^  Uvu.  t&umvnct  <iC&!U)nj  he  ijlarcil  >    .         .,  (o 
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£llt«tOn's  Sir  Edward  Mortimer;  and,  in  1797,  the  Prince  qf 
Wales  tt)  ihu  Hotajmr  of  Iiis  brother  John.  During  the  sumtncr 
niont^»  he  was  again  at  the  Havmarket,  where,  in  August,  1798, 
when  "  Much  Ailo  about  Nothing"  was  played,  he  was  assigned 
the  part  of  Ciaudio,  BaTrymore  being  then  favoured  with  Benedick. 

The  year  1799  saw  Mr.  Kemblc  in  an  original  character,  that 
of  AlonzOf  in  "  i'lzarro."  This  plar  was  adapted  by  Sheridan 
from  the  German  of  Kotzebuc,  and  its  production  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  town  and  replenished  a  failing  treasury.  The 
period  was  favourable  to  this  piece,  france — our  present  noble  ally 
— had  fulminated  her  threats  against  England,  and  a  glowing  spirit 
of  loyalty  pervaded  all  classes.  Sheridan,  thereupon,  aroused  hit 
"mighty  though  torpid  genius,"  nnd  in  the  character  of  the 
Pernrian  leader  exhibited  acta  of  bravery,  accompanied  by  the 
noblest  sentiments.  Johu  Kemble  aud  31rs.  Siddons  eunced 
unrivalled  perfection  in  RoUa  aud  Elvira,  whilst  their  brother  was 
advantAgeously  distinguished  in  the  part  of  Alomo,  being  exqnt- 
sitely  supported  by  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  character  of  Cora.  Thirty 
thousand  copies  of  the  play  were  printed,  and  the  piece  was  soon 
produced  in  almost  every  provincial  theatre.  In  connection  with 
this  production,  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  relate,  very  pleivsantly,  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  a  total  breach  of  memory  in  a  lady,  one  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  the  nominal  housekeeper  of  Kensington  Palace.  Being  in 
oompauy  with  Sheridan,  while  "  Pizarro"  was  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion, the  lady  said  to  him,  "  And  so  this  fine  'Pizarro*  is  printed?" 
*'  Yes,  8o  I  hear,"  replied  Sherry.  "  And  did  you  ever  in  your  life 
read  such  stuff?"  cried  she.  "  AVhy,  I  believe  it's  bad  enough/' 
quoth  Sheridan  ;  "  but  at  least,  Madam,  you  must  allow  it  is  vcnr 
loyal."  "Ah  I"  cried  the  old  lady,  shiUiiug  her  bead,  "loyal ! 
you  don't  know  its  author  na  well  as  I  do." 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1800,  Mr.  Kcrable,  being  then  at  the 
Haytuarket,  exhibited  considerable  talent  as  a  pautomiuiist,  upon 
the  first  production  of  "  Obi,  or  Three-fingered  Jack,"  the  hero 
of  which  he  assumed.  About  this  period  of  his  career  he  tried 
his  hand  at  authorship,  uud  on  the  Kith  of  July,  ItiOO,  produced 
at  the  Iluy market  the  "  Point  of  Honour,"  translated  from  "Le 
Descrteur"  of  Mcrcicr,  and  which  is  still  occasionally  performed. 
He  subsetjueutly  brought  fifrward  '*  The  AVauderer"  (Covcnt 
Garden,  January  12,  1808),  "  Plot  and  Counterplot"  {Havninrkct, 
Juue  30,  1808),  "  Kiinischatka"  (Covent  Garden,  Octuber  16. 
1841),  "The  Child  of  Chance"  (ISW),  aud  the  "The  Brazen 
Busf(18!3). 

In  1803  the  Kemble  family  crossed  over  from  Drury  Lane  to 
Bow  Street.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  John  Kcuiblc's 
introduction  to  the  metropolis,  and  his  success  had  enabled  him 
to  bceomu  the  part  proprietor  of  Covcnt  Garden  Thc:itre,  to 
which  cstabbshmeut  his  own  scrvicea,  with  those  of  oUicr  mem* 
bers  of  his  family,  were  subsequently  principally  devoted.  Charles 
Kemhic's  first  appearance  in  his  new  quarters  waa  in  September, 
1803,  as  Henry,  in  "  Speed  the  Plough." 

Three  years  subsequently  (July  2,  ISOG^.Mi.KcnWWi  «&.«**». 
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into  a  Yifc  cogagnncut  nrith  Miss  Deeunp.  the  then 
actress.  This  lady  was  a  uative  of  Yleana,  uid  hnr)  beeo  i^M 
the  stago  from  iofaucj.  lu  1819  she  quitted  tbc  profeanoa;  aai 
it  vsia  upou  her  latest  benefit  that  Mr&.  SiddoDfi  bade  her  laal 
adieu  to  the  stage.  On  Uub  occasiou  (June  9,  1819),  the  plaj  oC 
"Douglas"  was  thus  enacted : — 

Lord  Randolph     .        .  Mr.  £f;rtton. 

GIflulTon  .        .  Mr.  Maa«ady. 

Norvil  .        .        .  Mr.  a  KetDble. 

Old  Norva]  .        ,        .  Mr.  Younc. 

Ladj-  Haadolpli  .  Mrs.  Siddoos. 

AnnA     ....  Mils  Foole. 

Mn.  Charles  Kemble  returned  to  the  boards  for  ono  Btgfat  (0^ 
tober  5,  1829),  playing  Laili/  Ca/tulet,  upou  the  iutrodoetiaa  to 
ihii  stage  of  her  daughter  Fanny,  in  the  charactur  of  Juikt,  fSkm 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  businL-sti  of  the  scene,  and  &cd  it 
Cbertsey  on  the  10th  of  September.  1838,  in  the  Bi3c^.ib«inh  yat 
of  her  age. 

Cbarlea  Kcmblc,  tocatcil  at  Covent  Garden,  fought  hard  tat  thi 
laurel  uf  approval.  He  was  Hill  met,  however,  by  many  c^^ona 
drcumstance!),  not  tlie  least  of  uUicU  «»•  the  great  exeeUoM*  « 
bis  elder  brother  and  sister,  before  whose  brilliitnce  iB«ny  *  liii||^^ 
light  had  totally  disappeared.  In  the  press,  tuo,  fix>in  soomi'^^H 
known  cau-jc,  be  found  au  opponent.  But  these  "  untoward"  t^^ 
cum&toiices  eventually  di»)Bp[>eared  before  uuremitttu({  and  patieal 
labour,  with  sell'-L-iuuiiuatiun  tite  most  unwearied.  The  yooaf 
actor  vhu  would  arrive  at  eiuiiieuee  would  do  well  to  look  to  the 
model  here  presented.  In  the  words  of  a  lately-retired  tn^edaui* 
he  should  keep  the  lofty  look,  and  hold  the  most  clcvMied  riev*  at 
tbc  duties  of  his  calling.  Ho  should  bnng  resolute  eiiei|tj  and 
tufalteriug  labour  to  his  work ;  be  should  ho  coutent  to  **  spum 
delights  and  hve  laborious  days ;''  for  whatever  is  caceUent  iu  act 
must  spring  from  labour  and  cndurauce. 

"  Vftfi  the  oslc 
Must  sink  in  Miibborn  carlh  its  roots  obtcure. 
Thut  hopLt  to  lift  iu  branches  to  the  »fcy." 

The  retirement  of  the  dashing  Lewis  in  1800,  and  tbc  depar- 
ture of  Oeorge  Frederick  Cooke  for  America  in  1810^  placed 
several  important  characters  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chnrlt»  Kemble. 
8till,  howcTcr,  there  wax  a  distance  between  bim  and  tbc  supre- 
macy for  which  he  laboured.  In  1814,  the  stnr  of  i^dmuud 
Kcau  arose,  wliilat  that  uf  John  Kemblc'a  was  grandly  setting. 
Miss  cyNdll,  too,  shortly  after  came  from  Erin,  and  proved  ■ 
magnet  of  attraction.  Young  had  become  firm  in  bis  positioa; 
whilst  MacrcQdy,  in  1816,  stepped  into  the  arena.  The  great  Co- 
rioiaaus  at  len{$th  retired  (June  23,  1817],  and  Charles  KembJe 
begHu  to  reach  the  path  which  be  had  sought  for  with  loox  itnd 
tDiltioiiic  steps.  He  occasionally  divided  the  honoors  withCoorlea 
Youtig  and  the  then  new  candidate  for  &Tovr.  For  instance^ 
upon  the  production  of  "  Dauioii  and  Pythias"  (May  28j  1831J, 
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Damtm  wtt  playcil  by  Macrcariy,  and  Pythias  by  Charles  Kcmhle. 
Ou  tbe  2lBt  of  May,  1822,  the  latter  played  I'auiconbntige  to  the 
King  John  of  Young  and  the  Hubert  ol'  Macre&dy;  whiltit  iu  1827, 
durioj;  tbe  eogagemcut  of  Ldmuod  Kcan  at  Covcut  Garden, 
Charles  Kcniblc  played  Cansw  to  tbe  Otkdio  of  Keau  aad  tbe  logo 
of  Yotmg,  WeUbom  to  Keaa*i  Str  GUe*  Overreaeht  iUckminui  to 
bifl  Richard,  &c. 

In  1829,  the  "  Pakce  of  the  Kemblea"  bad  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties which  appeared  almost  insurmountable.  Funds,  howcTer, 
vere  found,  loans  were  advanced,  and  Fanuy  Kemble  stepped 
upon  the  boards  to  aid  tbe  fortunes  of  her  parent,  who,  it  should 
be  remarked,  had  become,  by  tbe  death  of  bis  illustrious  brother, 
a  part  propriutur  of  the  theatre.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  bis 
dau{^hLer'.H  iippcjiraucc,  that  Charles  Kemble  resigned  bis  long- 
sustnined  character  of  Romeo,  and  assumed,  in  the  same  playj  the 
part  uf  MerciUio.  lu  August,  1832,  jUnehca  was  visited  by  father 
and  dangbter,  tbe  latter  fiuding  in  the  new  world  a  husband  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Pierce  Butler. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  an- 
nouncetl  his  intention  of  closing  his  professional  career,  and  the 
23rd  of  December,  1836,  witnessed  his  retirement.  The  greate»t 
interest  was  excited  to  offer  a  jtartiug  tribute  to  one  who  bad  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  his  art  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  Covent 
Garden  presented  on  the  occasion  one  of  the  most  crowded  assem- 
blies ever  collected  within  its  walls.  BeMdici,  in  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  wrh  selected  for  the  closing  pcrformAnce  j  and  as 
the  piny  proceeded,  the  entire  pit  rose  several  times  iu  one  dense 
mass,  greeting  with  prolonged  plauditti  the  depiirting  favourite, 
who  frequently  evinced  an  emotion,  which,  in  the  lively  portions  of 
the  play,  he  appeared  struggling  to  repress.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  comedy  the  curtain  whs  again  raised,  and  ilisr'overed  Mr, 
Kemble  supported  by  the  entire  company,  with  the  veteran  Rndiam 
and  other  profesaioual  frteuds.  Mr.  Kraiblc,  in  a  fueling  address, 
took  leave  of  his  patrons,  and,  literally  ovcroomc  with  emotion, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  A  pri- 
vate box  on  this  occasion  was  occupied  by  thu  Princess  Victoria 
and  bcr  august  mother.  From  that  night  the  old  familiar  name 
was  missed  from  tbe  playbill,  and  one  source  of  elevated  delight 
was  lust  to  tbe  pubhc. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Kemble  reappeared  at  Covent 
Qardeu,  by  command  cf  Her  Majesty,  as  Don  Feiix  in  "  The  Won- 
der," and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Her  Majesty  was  present 
OD  this  occasion,  and  likewiae  witnessed  the  subsequent  imperso- 
nation of  Mercuiio,  as  well  as  that  of  JJamlet  on  the  10th  of  April, 
when  these  performances  terminated.  Mr.  Kemble  subsequently 
gai'e  a  aeries  of  Shaksperiau  readings,  and  then  passed  into  retire- 
ment. 

The  public  testified  its  appraval  of  Mr.  Chaiiei  Ecmblc't 
talents,  and  bis  honourable  conduct  during  liia  extended  pro- 
fessional career,  by  the  presentation  of  a  superb  vase,  designed 
by  Cbantrcy,  of  great  classic  beauty,  as  "  a  testimony  of  their 
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opifikm  that,  by  the  high  quality  of  his  talents,  be  mpported  tk 
iC|wtotiott  iaKpuBble  from  his  name  ia  the  annals  of  the  BfitiU 
Dmna."  The  veight  of  the  cup  aud  pedestal  was  u|iwards  of 
seven  hundred  ooncesj  and  its  execution  waa  characterised  hj 
high  artistic  delicacy  and  finish. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Charles  Kemble  waa  the  ara}y 
remaining  link  of  bis  distiugotslieil  family,  liis  aisters.  Mn. 
TwisB,  Mrs.  Mason,  and  Mrs.  Whitelock,  were  dead  ;  Stephca 
Kcmble  departed  in  1822,  and  was  followed  in  the  aucGecdingrtar 
by  the  "  noblest  Boman  of  them  all ;"  whilst  the  SiddtHis — whs 
had  takcu  the  first  possession  of  pupolarity,  aud  bad  chanaedafl 
London  by  her  reading  after  her  celebrated  brother  had  foimd 
a  grave  in  Switzerland— died  in  I83I.  Aruuud  his  own  heuth, 
too,  there  were  many  vacancies.  His  corapAiiion  in  Hfis  vas 
dead,  his  children  were  scattered  in  different  lauds.  Hwk  or- 
cunistAQces  may  acconut  for  the  shade  of  melancholy  vtarii 
marked  his  later  years.  In  private  society,  however,  he  ^ad* 
duned  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  being  frequently  naiiiialedr 
cheerfulj  and  entertaining.  The  "  sere  and  ycUuw  leaf"  hid 
fallen  around  him,  hut  a  fcv  memorials  of  the  early  vftat^ 
were  left. 

"  BuoTsnt  1)6  wss  in  •pint,  quick 
Of  fancy,  blyihc  of  heart ; 
For  care,  and  linic,  uiid  cluiuce  bad  left 
Uotoucbtrd  his  beiur  pari?* 

Charles  Kemble  iras  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  hb 
uame  uiil  hereafter  be  found  amongst  the  most  briilinnt  of  iImm 
which  adorn  the  portico  of  the  dramRttc  temple.  He  poMcnai 
tho  elegance  and  finished  accuracy  of  the  school  with  whid  kb 
name  is  so  intimately  allied,  and  in  his  histrionic  portzutaics 
ciliibited  a  lofty  conception  and  an  exquisite  refinement,  with  t 
tuste  at  once  pure  and  clasaic.  Some  uf  his  traffic  assuntptwas 
were  unequal  performances;  but  iu  ccrtaiu  part4  be  exhibited 
such  surpassing  excellence  as  to  leave  rivalry  far  bclitnd.  That 
excellvncc  is  chiefly  associated  with  comedy  of  the  higher  dass; 
aud,  in  his  hands,  the  gny  and  polished  gentleman  of  lofty  bear- 
ing found  a  perfect  emlKHlimenl — perfect,  because  yon  saw  the 
man,  and  not  the  actor.  His  Marc  Antontf  wan  n  finished  i 
traiture,  whilst  in  Faukonbridge,  Edgar,  Catsio,  Sec,  ho 
other  triumphs.  He  was  n  tilting  hero  of  the  old  conif^dies — f 
-Doricourts,  Millamotara,  Benedich,  and  Mirabelt  —  cbaracten 
which  seem  to  have  quitted  the  stage  with  their  iiivotirvd  mprv- 
scutative.  As  a  mao,  he  waa  marked  by  courteous  mnnnen  and 
a  high  deportment.  He  possessed  the  virtues  which  ndDm  a 
home,  aud  iu  his  connection  with  the  world,  exhibited  the  greateat 
integrity.     Honour  to  liis  memory ! 

The  yenr  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  will  for  ever 
occupy  a  notable  place  in  the  historj'  of  the  world.  It  will  like- 
wise nave  its  prominence  in  dramatic  annaU,  as  having 
ucased  the  departure — full  of  years  and  honour— of  the  but 
*'  c  Kembles  I 
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AoAiN  liaro  broken  loose  the  fiends  of  war 

From  tite  dark  depthii  of  thnt  abyfti  afar, 

M'bero  Sin  her  life^d  est  roving  oHspring  breeds. 

Careering  o'er  the  world  their  phantom  steeds, 

They  come  t     The  air  is  poisoned  by  their  breath— 

Tlieir  pathway  nmrked  by  Pestilence  and  Death. 

With  blood -stained  banners  floating  on  the  breeze, 

Tiiey  sweep  along  earth's  fairest  lands,  her  seas. 

So  lately  smiling  in  the  tranqnil  light 

Of  heavcn-boni  Peace.    While  from  shades  blact  as  night 

Discord  and  Strife  triumphantly  arise, 

Startling;  the  avre-struck  world  with  demon  cries. 

The  grasping  despot  of  the  froMn  North, 

Ilnilinj;  that  sound,  with  8H%'n^  joy  sends  forth 

His  countless  hosts,  who  know  no  other  will 

Than  their  imperial  tyrant's — to  fulfil 

Blindly  wliose  lawless  wishes  is  their  creed, 

Though  for  his  mad  ambition  thousands  bleed. 

See  !  o'er  the  far  Crimea's  fatal  shore 

The  ghastly  war-fiends  halt  1  and  thither  pour 

Legions  on  U^giona — rude,  barbaric  swarms, 

Whose  hearts  no  spark  of  noble  feeling  warms. 

Opposed  to  these,  behold  the  Moslem  bands ! 

YEtt  impotent  to  ^imrd  tlicir  fathcr<Iands, 

Tiiough  at  their  Proplict's  shrine  their  vows  are  paid^ 

Invoking  Christian  valour  to  their  aid. 


It  comes  I    Midst  the  gay  fertile  fields  of  Gaul, 

And  Afric's  golden  sands,  the  clarion's  call 

Awakes  the  martial  ardour  of  their  sires; 

Once  more  Napoleon's  name  encli  bosom  fires, 

And  with  his  conquering  eagles  o'er  their  head. 

Against  the  hated  Russ,  with  joy  arc  led 

The  galbmt  troops  of  France.     As  comrades —friends— 

Uaply  no  longer  fues — Britannia  sends 

Her  bravest  and  her  best.     Toil,  want,  disease, 

"Would  seem  to  l>e  alike  despised  by  these 

Unconquerable  spirits.     As  if  life 

Were  but  a  toy,  they  rush  upon  the  strife  t 

Loudly  the  cannons  roar — their  lightnings  fhuh-* 
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And  in  the  dead)  j  combat  weapons  daah  ;  ■ 
Fonrard  they  nuh,  like  an  impetoouB  flood. 
Those  British  heroes  on  that  field  of  blood  ! 
Ihey  charge.  resoWed  to  conquer  or  to  die  I 
Alas  I  how  many  &U,  how  many  lie. 
After  the  nneqnal  conflict,  wonnded,  dead, 
XTpon  the  gory  gnmad,  frcm  whenee  have  fled 
The  Tanqnished  foe !     Shall  not  each  noble  name 
Henceforth  stand  blaaoned  on  the  lists  of  Fame  ? 
Shall  Glory's  wreath  not  deck  each  hero*s  grave  ? 
Tes,  while  victorions  Albion's  banners  wave  I 


Yet  England  monnu  tJaeir  loss,  aad,  ob !  too  dtep 

For  w<Hds  the  grief  of  tiioae  who  vainly  weep 

The  gallant  dead  I     Oh,  never,  never  more 

To  meet  till  life's  sad  pilgrimage  be  o'er  I 

The  war-tramp's  blast  still  ringing  on  their  ear. 

They  died.     Until  the  archangel's  tramp  they 

Will  their  deep  slmnber  last  t     Or  will  they 

At  once,  freed  spirita,  and,  above  the  skies. 

Awake  to  new  existence — glorioos  birth — 

Far  from  the  feuds  and  passions  of  this  earth  ? 

In  vain  would  sorrowing  hearts  pierce  throagh  the  gioom 

Which  shrouds  each  moulderiDg  tenant  of  the  tomb  I 

Pence  to  their  ashes !  honour  to  their  manes  ! 

Calm  he  their  rest  on  yonder  battle-plains  I 
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Captain  Oldhixon  ts  tlic  kind  of  trarellcr  withwboin  wc  most 
like  to  trarel — in  print — in  old  countries.  His  tenacity  on  tfce 
subject  of  pHssports,  his  qaerulousncas  with  regard  to  accommo- 
dation, and  his  fastidioiwncss  in  repard  to  diet  aud  cookery,  wonid 
DOt,  »s  a  rra/ compaDioii,  assist  iu  lightening  the  inevitable  dis- 
eomforts  of  trBTcl.  Bat  Cnptain  Oldmixon — bis  name  is  mcMt 
provocatiTe  of  a  pun — ia  no  longer  in  Uvs  prcmii^re  jeuneiue ;  be  on 
Kveral  occasions  lets  out  that  he  bad  travelled  aorae  forty  yeara 
Ago  over  the  same  scenes,  and  that  they  bad  left  very  difTerent 
intpr««sion9  upon  him.  Kxcrrisinfi,  then,  the  Briton's  grumbling 
pmilege,  his  glenniugs  on  the  wnysidc  posses*  the  adraatage  of 
originality.  The  Captain  eachevb  tbe  perpetual  red-book  and  all 
other  guides ;  he  does  not  weary  you  with  details  of  art  criticised 
already  ad  nauseam :  he  walks  among  living  beings,  and  he  treats 
jou  with  bis  reflectiouB  thereupon  just  as  tbcy  come  uppermost.  IS 
not  fthrays  sonnd..  they  are  almost  nlways  amusing;  and  there  is  a 
irorld  of  quaint,  apt,  forcible  truth  nbout  them  which  will  go  home 
to  all  ctas-ses  of  readers.  No  sooner  en  diiigence  than  he  meets 
with  a  "  6ne  lady." 

"  W«  were  aTl  EacKih  except  one  young  Frpnchtnao,  who  kept  bis  tjm 
ptetly  (^aniuintly  fuea  on  An  '  h^notirabI<* '  yniing  lad}-,  who  s*'*^  livnclf  small 
exclusive  nira  (uwards  us  Kngliili  as  nobodle*.  This  excessively  provoked  a 
fkt  DvToiiiiliir«  Iftdy.  not  parilcuUrly  m  the  liigli  wuild.  who  vas  tptj-  curiom 
to  know  who  ihia  h'ttic  contcDiptuous  ^rl  cou£l  be,  with  ber  vaJfi,  brr  maid, 

and  fond  papa'  Lord ,  going  on  a  viiiit  tu  his  Irieud  Loid  Uroughun  U 

Cannes. 

•'  Tber*  was  another  little  episode  wliich  set  me  to  ihinkiQg  on  tlie  not  very 

eooti-usturrd  peculiiirity  of  oor  inanncra..     The  nohle  lord  tat  next  Sir , 

Bl.P.  for ;  one  of  those  ci-dnont  psrlianienULry  friends  no  doubt  our 

mioisteTi  find  it  very  essential  to  be  civi!  lo.  They  chatted  away  together  oa 
clip  miiat  friendly  footin<;.  without  the  M.P.'s  tikin|;  the  slightest  uouce  of  the 
Totinc  lady,  who  sal  silent  iraiiK-diauIv  upposile  and  touciiiii^  him.  lie  was  not 
hilrcaweed;  and  so  ht^  left  them.  When  gone,  she  uknt  her  father,  in  Uiai 
sort  of  tone  only  understood  umoti};  ounclres.  *  Who  is  that  man  ? '  All  this 
is  uvihiiig.yet  something;  it  lets  noe  see  that  superdhous  alRictaiian,  whicli 
goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  throru' ;  tdken  up  and  dropt  in  the  most  capricious 
wajr,  according  to  tbe  momentary  fi|pire  and  powvi  of  individuals," 

Listening  to  a  French  military'  band  of  about  sixty  at  JiVons 
raggcsts  a  contrast  with  our  miserable  displays  of  some  twenty  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  made  by  regiments  which  cost  as,  ofUcers 
and  men,  about  ten  times  as  mncb  as  contincutal  ones.  The  hat' 
tide*  (villas)  and  cabanons  (cottages)  of  the  euvirunsuf  Miirseilks; 
their  amaU  walled  gardens  sbaded  by  fira,  \iues,  figs,  and  olive 
trees ;  excited  an  unusual  amount  of  admiration. 

"  I  could  b«  content,"  he  says,  "  in  a  tin;  cakanou  lo  pass  wliat  remains  to 

*  (9e«ain^  froR)  PiccaiElly  to  Peta.  By  John  Oldmixon,  Esq.,  Comoiaodct 
R.N.    LoD^um,  Urowu,  and  Ctk 
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me  of  dMiinIn*  life — far.  far  fi-om  tlie  hesri-tHintlags.  trifling  distlnctieM,  i 
tuinelk'S.  mis«Tiet,  and  nonspnsps  of  oor  M'fti  End!  of  our  tnodern  Eafli 
th«  cisri  nnd  scandal  of  our  villages,  or  the  second>luuid  sirs  of  oor  yt(rf 
waU'rin^ptnccs  ;  wlivrc  do  mun  luuit  build  or  passeu  uiything  doC  imdir  At 

{•nmatl  rent  of  lord  ()ii«  or  lliat.  or  squire  ihit  or  lliat ;  kII  with  us  ao  cntU  li 
et  go  no  inch  of  ttiPir  many  milirs  of  matwr. 

"  But  tlie  wcakoessvs  tlic  foflivs,  the  clack  of  these  vIlb^Ks,  df  titew  kM 
neulibours,  are,  nuiyhap,  silll  the  same— done  into  Prroch  1  not  a  iIoub«  of  h— 
aomned  of  some  of  out  extra-sectarian  ocerUtj  !  but  one  mirht  hen  «hut  t^ 
all  out  bv  n  gotxl  high/rrrAoirf  wall  /  niid  cniamune  only  witli  this  aweci  Hijmt 
and  the  num  of  iu  summer  bpes ;  drink  in  th<>  smile  r>f  this  lauj^ing  laodicif* 
or  dwell  od  lli«  npplv  of  the  blue  wnters,  vliich,  clear  aa  crystml,  wtA  na 
shoiea; — easily  reacbi'd  by  n  mile  nnd  a  hftlf's  walk,  or  rouud  bythrwaW 
roods  in  a  little  <?<»^^  and  pet  nag.  which  would  serve  to  run  in  and  oaiof  ion 
writh,  to  market,  or  to  an  opera  or  concert  now  and  then,  and.  perhapiL  to  biuf 
to  one  some  not  too  migntv  friend,  who  would  not  eat  one's  dinner  with  ih« 
supercilious  iinil  cntical  mociiery  only  known  umnngst  us  modem  En^isfa.  [ift- 
untly  «hown  off  in  the  pases  of  '  Punch,'  or  certain  of  ottr  waeU;  nd 
monthly  nuvcliMs!  One  would  think  wo  English  ore  Uie  most  hollow,  tballow, 
intvtesli^d.  selfish,  afTocted,  fonlisb  race  oi  people  Just  now-  in  tlds  wmI^ 
Where  ore  our  ten  thousnnd  viituc-s?  Oh  !  we  have  them  all  too;  the  liitE- 
culty  ie  pol  rid  of  when  we  confess  we  arc  »0  excctdrely  incontittent — oers  s 
week  or  n  Any  together  the  same  thing." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  gallant  commauder  would  be  able  I* 
pick  mi  iiu  JJuglish  cook  in  thu  cane6ih-e,  or,  we  fear,  Uj>  hapo- 
ness  in  his  cabauon  would  he  of  short  duration.  Js  othing  out  a> 
cecd  liis  dislike  cl'  Freucb  hott^ls: — 

"  Oh,  tlic  miieriof ,  the  abominations  of  a  French  hotel !  If  ther  trow  nek 
by  us.  afler  yrnrs  uf  cloce-fixtrd  and  very  poeiuve  entortion,  atill  ther  nattr.bt 
any  chnnre,  get  one  single  Kncli^h  idea! — not  a  single  cbJn^  dowa  ti'lfe 
smallest  item,  but  remains  vir(;iu  French  or  Italian,  as  perfect  jm  bi  tbt  mMb 
OSes,  or  a  century  or  two  .igo.      Here  is  a  flu^rniit  (-xiimplc  * — this  Mae  CknMb 

The  landlord  explains  that  they  don't  want  iires Oh,  no,  jt  is  only  fteaiatl 

— the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  which  bwdly  has  ever  a  suno^  tide.bUickcAMt 
to  the  Bouth  by  recent  buildings  our  cash  has  erected  !  ■  No  chtmnm  ite 
■nnny  side,"  quoth  he, — 'but  behold,' (after  1  Imro  satisfied  my  huncer  ra  a 
chilly  room,  on  the  hare  cnrrenn.  on  a  bit  ofgibelotle  dr  lii^vre  which  I  late.a^ 
not  a  vegetable,  cold  or  hot.)  '  herv.'  ushering  mc  into  ihc-  Mi/le.a-m$a»gtr, '  ken 
we  hare  a  fire,  as  you  see!" — the  uiiuil  fire  of  these  nrrcious  hiiii  im  t  s  at 
roots,  heatinc;  the  buck  of  ihc  fireplace,  at  wliich  sat  a  solitarv  ScoiduMUB  aa 
white  neck-cloth — perhaps  in  full  dinner  dress  1  I  forgot  lo  say  thb  iamr'ritj 
landlord  had  previously  asked  m«  'in  had  dined  weli  t '  (on  the  head  sua]  emt 
of  n  jugged  hare,  and  pleniy  of  bread  t)" 

Amid  so  much  fault-finding  tbcre  are  naturally  aomo  incoiiib* 
t«ncica.  Frnncc,  for  examplej  is  compared  with  Jr^tiglntid  on  the 
subject  of  beggary,  noucli  to  lipr  advantage;  and  wo  arc  favotued 
■upon  this  painful  theme  with  quilt!  a  politioo-raoral  diasertatiou,  or 
rather  anathema,  ngainst  the  old  countrr,  wliosc  nuisances  in  tbat 
respect  are  quite  foi^otten  amid  the  whines  nnd  bovU  of  a  wbok 
population  of  beggars  in  Italv.  The  gallant  commauder  was  de*> 
tiucd  to  bo  always  unlucky ;  he  had  read  in  Ijamnrtine^s  "  Gt»- 
«iella**  that  the  fish-girls  of  the  Mergclline  were  pretty,  so  be 
went  down  to  the  shore  to  see.  Tlic  only  rather  pretty  one,  be 
•nys  (had  she  been  well  washed  nnd  not  in  rags),  was  bas7,  at  a 
very  popular  cmptoynicnt  here,  looking  after  and  dcstroving  cer- 
Uin  insects  in  her  little  brother's  head  !    Under  King  Bomba^the 
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Captain  adds  lus  testimony  to  that  of  all  others,  that  the  name  of 
Englishman  is  held  so  cheap  as  to  innte  nothing  but  discourtcoua- 
ness,  inwilcncc,  and  petty  vexntion  from  all  oflBcials. 

Hurrying  over  French  and  Italian  discomforts  and  vexations 
(how  would  Captain  Oldmixon  like  to  travel  in  Algiers,  whpre  the 
passport  must  be  fwifrf every  day?)  which,  ci'enwhen  on  board  the 
Multn  and  Constantinople  steamer,  are  only  eichauged  for  "hor- 
ridly cooked  loads  of  meat  and  potatoes,''  and  for  a  captain  who 
"tires  one  by  endless  repetitions,  exaggerations,  nnd  very  shallow 
boastings" — let  us  get  into  Stamboul  at  the  motueut  when  the 
allies  were  there.  The  Captain  must  be  ccccutrio;  he  likes  Cou- 
Btautiuople,  its  honses,  its  streets,  its  Turks,  nay,  its  dogs  ! 

"  The  next  thing  wc  liatc  heard  to  much  of  to  the  ttrecM,  are  the  dogs,—* 
vpUow-browti  race,  between  a  wolf  and  jnckal : — hard  is  their  lot,  poor  itiJnp  I 
Tiwy  arc  iiol  Al  all  uoublesonie. 

'•  Oenerallj*.  in  the  day,  tlioy  lit  asleep  in  the  slr»fU,  under  the  people's  and 
horses'  fevt,  and,  most  estraotdinary,  iiererget  trod  oa.  so  careful  and  gentio 
are  the  Turks  ;  true,  they  are  half-«ljirred ;  nobody  ownn  them,  but  nobody 
hurts  thf  m.  It  Kenu,  however,  our  soldien  kill  them  for  fun  [  The  eismple 
it  set  by  our  youns  officers ;  one  of  these  penilemen  itC  the  table  d'b&te  wm 
boasdni;  of  hov  many  lie  had  (hot  already !  and,  to  diversify  th4^  fun.  how 
nauy  Iiihh;  pigeons  I — to  the  very  natural  anger  and  disgust  of  tbc  iulubitaiiu. 
Ho  mucU  for  our  mnrab  and  our  fun." 

If  he  had  been  nearly  torn  to  piecea  by  the  said  ferocious  brutes 
aa  we  have  been,  we  suspect  we  should  not  have  heard  that  "  they 
are  not  at  all  troublesome/'  It  seems  that  it  was  not  only  the 
Eugliah  who  disgraced  their  country  by  inebriation  in  Constan- 
tinople:— 

"  As  one  wafts  along  tlie  chief  street  nt  Gatata*  towards  the  outer  shipping, 
one  ^els  nmong  iiur  own  iinilot* — t'TViich,  llnliAns,  and  Germans.  Noihinf;  can 
exceed  lliis  scene  in  tinplin  j  and  small  deprBTilir-& :  those  of  tbc  lower  world. 

'<  Jews.  Greeks,  and  women,  all  bent  on  one  object, — to  get  idl  Uie  money 
they  potsibly  can  out  of  sailors  and  soldiers :  liappilv  very  few  of  our  soldiers 
can  reach  tub  side  of  the  Bo^phoius.  A  party  of  sailors  from  the  French 
steatiieT  '  Pandore  '  had  eridently  drunk  a  great  deal.  As  I  ascended  near  ihu 
great  Oenocse  tower,  another  set  of  them  fmd  collected  a  crowd  ;  two  of  litem 
were  down  on  the  grDutid  quite  drunk;  unotlict,  not  quite  so  (arpone.  while 
helping  bis  meimiiles  tci  ttimble  about,  hnrangued  tlie  Greeks  and  Turlu, — 
teUtng  tliem,  in  ^ood  French,  as  how  they  had  oome  to  ii^ht  for  them  with  '  ^ 
bnti€i  Anglaii,'  and  thai  they  might  to  be  very  grateful  tu  us  ;  but  I  fear  his 
talk  was  lost  on  the  astonished  crowd ;  they  were,  howcrer,  very  intent  on  this 
noTcl  and  disgraceful  sight. 

"  This  is  a  part  of  our  superior  eirilisation  for  them  to  wonder  at.  Ther 
know  nothing  abotit  our  tioodncsB,  or  our  virtue,  but  they  tee  this.  I  myself 
was  astonislied  at  seeing  French  sailors  in  such  a  pickle." 

The  gallant  Captain  is,  if  possible,  even  more  eccentric  in  hi* 
politics  than  in  his  loves.  The  Tauzimat  is  justly  denounced  as 
""  n  constitutional  farce."  So  also  of  the  preteuded  reforms  iu  the 
Turkish  military  system : — 

■■  Well,  the  Sultan's  nuxlurcof  Tacticoi  and  Baschibozonks  have  done  pretty 
wen  as  yet  on  tlio  Donutw.     But  it  is  quJtv  impossible  to  ibAoktb^  V'&VaK^ 
VOL.  XXIVI.  ■».  1^ 
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njehaKcmafiitclwdtMttlei—^niiattbeEiiHiaiiiat  OAmbI^  from  bdn 
Adr  »dh  mJ  gi*ijui,  Umt  lU  bot  boU  their  post  at  the  qoanotiBe  «aaa 
Ihe  TtaiUril  »mf,  nm  as  it  b  MiB,  tiTBig  a^unt  dw  gnin  to  ■■MK  Ev 
pean  dbdirfuie  and  taetica.  b  scatcrir  wm  thn  thadiadaw  rfJMfaiMM  iJ 

**  Once  th^  conU  fiiJu,  ia  their  owi  old  aavagt  &aUon.  Thaaa  4i^  W 
!  foe  CTer ;  as  the?  an;  eren  the  Egn^iaiu  scattered  theiB  Hka  a  floci 
p-  lliej'  are  not  to  be  relied  oo ;  we  can  ooly  hope  thej  wX  bold  tfai 
■toae  wsBt,  while  we  poafa  on  and  take  SeSmalopot  and  tlw  Cnmtm,  vid 
•M  wbkh  aD  ow  ^ght;^^  ni  aU  our  expended  millian  wiO  be  to  do  pvp'"' 

"  We  ae  ia  the  field  ;  oar  ieeU  on  the  watos  once  mora  ■fto'  bn-  ycH 
■trtinn,  sroog  in  oar  new  allianoe, — cannot  wa  profit  by  triptiiiiiim,  ai 
fiilow  the  dictues  ofs  little  comnoa  sense  ? 

**  Gmenb  and  admlrab  should  be  oar  only  diplomatists.  Scatesaiea  a 
^^asMdoffs  bare  euostani^  thrown  away  the  adrantages  sained  by  onr  armi 
md  OUT  leeta — oan  mam.  shamcfiilly,  above  all  otbera !  Witnesa  the  wiodi 
up  of  cur  lasc  war!  stripping  ounelves,  and  imbecilely  leaguioe  tbe  «tit: 
cnpanet  apinsc  na,  for  whose  interest  alone  we  had  been  bgtatuig !  Tim 
■adiid.  hat  soacthiag  set  this  stupid  blundering  to  righta,  wmI  giveo  n>  a 
peatest  foe  as  oar  &Kesi  friend. 

*-  B«i  lo  coate  nore  hone  to  our  present  afiair,  what  a  piedoua  imti^ 
base*  Ara>^4|bin'aDdanbasMdorsbnHight  tu  toat  this  moaBeotl 

**  Te  aae  «  oae  sad  the  same  tine  coaie  as  frimda  to  the  few  Ttarks^  a 
aacBMS  lo  die  Gsecfcs  and  other  ChiistiaDS !  who  fbrm  mne-teiuhs  of  t 
wbile  popolaaaa.  and  are  to  a  man  in  &Tour  of  the  Emperor  of  Rasna,  a 
fcTamlr  pwaiag  ihtt  we  and  tbor  hard  task-masters  may  get  well  licked  I 

"  Ik  la  Blies^  aselasa  eiplaining  to  than  that  we  are  hare  to  paarait  t 
Car  and  hss  Cossacks  bom  oTemumiDg  tbe  whole  country,  and  aweepiag  e*i 
3liSxc=>wian  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Why,  that  is  tlie  very  thing  th 
■wizi     asti  ue  oolr  po«tble  escape  from  their  grinding  bondage. 

"  T;ti!t  we  are  in  an  unhandsome  fix !  We  ihouid  wish  to  do  the  £ai 
tktBS;  '^cS-  sore  amicablr — allowing  the  Turks  still  to  impoverish  and  erue. 
■tar^vvca  oaK  the  Asuuc  half  of  their  wretched  subjects.  Any  other  pbn 
the  «Bd  «^  be  ofdj  p»n4iiwy  tlungs  up  for  a  few  years,  to  tha  renewed  distoi 
aco!  ci'all  Eiirape.  and  our  special  loss  in  particular." 

Theie  u  a  good  deal  ia  this  off-band  plain  dealing  vitb.  thin; 
vonltT  of  more  «dpltty  oansideration.  than  appears  on  the  suifa 
of  Ainm  We  hope  Captain.  Oldmixon's  laoubratiana  upon  nu 
and  thm^  in  France,  Italy,  aod  Constantinople,  will  be  wide 
lead  and  dolr  pondered  upon.  Sometimes  tmth,  however  whol 
some,  must  tie  ^ded  to  make  it  acceptable ;  here  we  have  it  rouj 
and  r«ulT.  trulr  sailar-faahion ;  and  we  hope  many  will  like  it  i 
de  besur  for  beins  presented  to  them  in  one  of  car  not  lei 
■aDoaal  garba. 
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A  coLLECTiuN  of  song*  from  the  Englisli  dnuuatnts,  liegiuniog 
with  Nichulns  Udall  (whose  coaedf,  *'  Knlph  Koiiitcr  DuUicr,'" 
is  shovn  to  hare  hod  tlic  start  of  "  Gamincr  Ciurtou'it  Needle"  by 
three  gutKl  lustrcn  aX  the  least),  and  clo&iug:  uith  llichard  Uriiisley 
ShoridAUf  in  aurtly  n  iluiiiiy  dish  Ui  but  bL-lbrc  their  loviug  couu- 
trymcn.  Such  a  collection  is  hnppUj  iutroduccd  into  that  abljr- 
•ditcd,  choicely  got-iip>  aud  wc  do  hope  wiilely-welcoiucd  scries, 
the  "  Anuuiatcd  Eiliuuii  of  the  £ii^hsh  Poets."  lu  tlitii  scries,  of 
which  the  present  furniH  the  eighth  vulumc,  two  such  factors  as 
really  careful  luid  iutelligcnt  Hiiiicrvision,  uud  rcmarkiihle  cheap- 
ness, ought  to  make  up  n  prodtict  of  substantiiil  profit  to  nil 
coDcerticd.  We  give  Mr.  Bell  cotire  credit  for  the  labour  he 
professes  to  hare  hcatoncd  ou  the  collectiuu  uov  before  us ;  the 
research  it  involTed.  cnnaot.hc  justly  says,  be  idcqtiatcly  reckoned 
by  its  mere  bulk — the  labour  which  is  not  repre»cuted.  ia  it»  2G8 
pages  being,  in  fact,  far  greater  thau  the  labour  which  has  filled 
those  pages  with  lyrical  beauties.  "  Many  hundreds  of  plays 
have  been  examiucd'  without  yielding  any  results,  or  such  only  as 
in  their  mrtnre  were  unaTailable."  Aa  to  the  names  that  are 
missing,  as  Marlowe,  Sootherne,  Wycherlcr,  Killigrew,  &c.,  Mr. 
Bell  nffiriiM  that  "  iu  all  such  cases  a  iMitisfactor)'  ei^planatiou  cou 
be  given," — >farIowc'»  plays,  for  instance,  not  affording  a  single 
•ong, — Southerno's,  which  arc  ja«t  as  full  of  them,  containing 
nothing  but  what  is  sccond-himd  or  wortiileas,  —  Wycherley's 
fiougs  being  too  gross  for  insertion, —  and  Tom  Rilligrew's  too 
"crude  and  artificial."  There  are  other  dramatists,  however,  on 
the  abscDtce  list,  from  whose  stores  the  editor  might  have  been 
expected  to  draw,  if  not  largely,  nnd  for  whose  absence  he  gives 
nodircct  excuse:  without cnnmcratiu^  names, suffice  it  to  Hay  that 
for  all  tlie  play-writers  betwecu  Drydea  aud  Sheridan,  that  is  to 
say,  fur  the  whole  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  pages  liere 
allowed  is  no  more  thau  ten— «ud  f/ury  are  divided  amoug  Eth^ 
rege,  Shadwell,  Sedley,  IVUrfey,  Congreve,  Vaubrugh,  uud  Far- 
quhar.  Enthusiasts  in  dramatic  lore  will  probably  think  that  the 
editor  \\&s  curtailed  this  collection  of  its  fair  proportions.  But  the 
reading  pubUc  in  general  are  hkely  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  quan- 
tity, if  not  with  the  quality,  of  the  anthologi,-.  We  put  in  that  if, 
because  it  is,  after  all,  questionable  whether  the  reading  public 
may  not  be,  on  JAe  whole,  disappointed  with  these  "  Songs  from 
the  Dramatists."  Popular  notions  of  a  song  will  hardly  Hqaarc 
with  some  of  the  ^cimens.  And,  indeed,  the  right,  or  the  expe< 
diency,  of  giving  a  place  to  certain  of  them,  admits  a  doubt 

"  Hon^s  from  llie  DraouilisU.     Edited  1>t  Robert  IWl.     (Annotjiled  EdltiOB 
«£  tlu  Ei^lub  Focu.)    I.(MulBa:  John  W.  FwkwaadSoa.    UM. 
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—for  example,  such  pieces  as  tlie  Witches*  Charm  in  "  Macheth," 
the  stanisaa  beginning — 

"  If  love  make  me  fonworn,  how  iball  I  swear  to  lore  t" 

and  again — 

"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not," 

and  others,  from  "  Love's  Labour's  IJost," — 

"  Why  should  tba  desert  sileot  be  ?" 

from  "  As  You  Like  It," — the  excerpt  from  Daniel's  "  Cleopatra," 
on  the  Influence  of  Opinion  —  that  from  Fletcher's  "  Faitbf^ 
Sbepberdess,"  of  Amoret  and  the  River-god,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  collection  comprises  ample  store  of  matter  to  please 
tastes  the  most  eiclusive  and  the  most  exigent  in  the  department 
of  Song.  Love  songs  the  most  abundant,  the  most  exquisite,  the 
most  fantastic.     Hunting  songs,  such  as  Diyden'a 

"  With  horns  and  with  hoanda,  I  waken  the  day." 
Laughing  songs,  snch  as  Fletcher's 

*■  Oh,  hov  my  lungs  do  tickle  !  ha,  ba,  ha  I 
Oh,  how  my  lungs  do  tickle  I  ho,  ho,  ho  I" 

Drinking  songs,  bj  the  score,  from  the  famous 

"  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold," 

nearly  three  hundred  years  old  now,  to  Sheridan's  "  Here 's  to  the 
Maid'en  of  bashful  Fifteen,"  and  "  This  Bottle  'a  the  Sun  of  our 
Table;"  and  including  in  the  interval  between  Bishop  Still  and 
Richard  Brinsley  such  charuona  a  boire  as  Lyly's  "To  Bacchus  J* 
and  Fletcher's  "  Drink  To-day  and  drown  all  Sorrow/'  and  Mid- 
dleton's  catch, 

"  O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
Bich  Aristippui,  sparkling  sherry  I " 

and  Wilson's  (or  Dekker's)  "Troll  the  Bowl,  the  Nut-brown 
Bowl,"  and  Ford's  "Cast  away  Care,"  and  Suckling's  "Come, 
let  the  State  stay,  and  drink  away,"  and  Davenant's  "The 
Bread  is  all  baked,  the  Embers  are  raked,"  and  Shirley's  "III 
take  my  Cup,  I'll  take  no  Care,"  and  Coo^ve's  boisterous 
"  Prithee  fill  me  the  Glass,''  with  its  characteristic  plea  that 

"  To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion, 
UnbiovD  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persian," 

and  therefore  the  bouuden  duty  of  all  true  belierera,  as  well  as  the 
cherished  practice  of  loyal  British  subjects.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing lyrical  glorifications  of  good  eating  as  well  as  of  liberal  drink* 
ing — asi,  for  instance,  Fletcher's  "  Country  Feasting,"  prophesying 

how 

*'  The  Btewed  cock  shall  crow,  codi-a-loodle-loo. 
A  loud  cock-a.Ioodle  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 
Of  (HiioDS  and  claret  below" — 

^hkih  k  IumAj  ^«ai^*ai*c  tdkj  Xvb  VsQ^W<ist%  ^  Dc^den's  "  Har* 
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Tpnt  Home"  nndrigal — nor  rosy  we  omit  mention  of  (In  quite 
anothor  ^ey)  Cartwright's 

"Then  our  muiiie  is  in  prime. 
When  our  teeth  keep  triple  time"-. 

in  which  vc  are  admouiBhed  Ijy  tliu  handsome  polyglot  author, 
who  is  himself  said  to  have  devoted  sixteen  houra  n  dny  to  study, 

that 

"  He  that 's  full  doth  Tene  compote ; 
Huneer  d««li  tn  iuUen  prose; 
Tiue  notice  and  divcard  her. 
The  empty  spit 
Ne'er  cherished  wit ; 
Minfrva  loves  the  )«d«r. 

**  First  to  hrenkfiul,  th^n  to  dine, 
b  to  conquer  Bcllarmiue : 
Distincliuita  then  arc  budding. 
Old  SutclifTs  wit 
Did  never  hit. 
But  after  his  bag-pudding." 

A  foot-note  about  "Old  Sutcliff'*  might  have  been  acceptable 
irom  Mr.  Hell.  We  hope  lie  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  Hherality 
of  annotation  which  marked  his  earhest  volumes,  bv  the  carping 
of  sated  critics  who  are  conversant  with  such  particulars,  but  that 
he  irill  consult  the  requirements  of  the  profataan  rulffus  who  are 
not,  and  by  whose  vote  and  interest  this  edition  will  stand  or  fall. 
Kot  that  we  desire  a  gratuitous  heaping  together  of  elucidations, 
whose  hicidity  becomes  hicus  a  non  lucendo ;  but  the  present 
volume  appears  to  err  a  litttc  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  though 
betokening  a  design  on  the  cdilor'j  part  to  be  more  chary  of 
annotation  with  the  progress  of  the  series.  Wherever  he  illus- 
trates the  teit  of  these  "  Songs  from  the  Dramatists,"  hi*  remarks 
are  welcome  and  to  the  purpose.  The  brief  memoirs  he  gives  of 
the  authors  are  useful  and  interesting.  Of  the  foot-notes,  not  the 
least  notable  are  those  whieh  point  out  imitations  »ud  parallel 
passages.     Ex  gr.,  from  one  of  rlctchcr's  songs,  the  couplet — 

"  Violets  plucked,  the  aweetest  tmin 
ItLdies  not  ircsb  nor  grow  agBiu" — 

reriaed,  and  not  improved,  in  the  better  known  ballad  of  the 
"  Friar  of  Orders  Grey."  .S/<raJy'*  (Quaker  strain  fiuds  the  origin 
of  its  "Verily,  fib  !"  and  "Merrily,  ah  !"  in  Fletcher's  "Spanish 
Curate."  And  Sheridan's  "Let  the  Toast  pass/'  seems  to  be 
"evidently  modelled"  on  a  glee  in  one  of  Suekliiig*8  comedies, 
though  Sheridan  was  a  little  more  decent  and  deserving  in  adapt- 
ing, than  was  Sheppnrd  in  appropriating  it ;  SUeppard  being  a 
contcmporar}'  of  Suckling's,  and  coolly  publishing  the  said  glee  in 
one  of  his  own  plagiaristic  comedies,  some  fire  jean  only  after 
Sir  John's  decease. 


THE  WATEft  CimX. 

Thz  lijdropiiliiitij  Eke  all  cnUnuBaate,  ^ve  ^m'^.^iffj  aH 
tlonss  mppertuniiig  to  tKe  bmnan  ecoDomj  in  liealth  and  £iaM 
in  tbeir  doctrine.  In  a  ereat  work  now  W£>re  ns,  and  vlddi 
pnrfeases  to  embrace  tke  atefe  prinrifljia  nnd  practice  at  tke 
vater  core,  br  its  Biitarii  kig^pmat,  I>r.  Jamea  Wilson  *  n 
faecxn  vitb  the  dntr  of  acqairin^  a  knowledge  of  the  homan  coa- 
stimtion,  aod  its  relations  with  external  nature — a  dnty  Mj 
propcHinded  br  George  Omibe  in  bis  adnunble  work,  "  The  Coo- 
stitDtion  of  Man." 

We  are  next  iniriatint  into  4e  muewlial  materialist  doctnae, 
that  the  phyncal,  ment^  and  natal  coltare  of  man  is  based  tm 
physioli^T.  The  mind  undonbted^  acts  in  acoordanoe  with 
organic  lawi ;  but  is  ita  cakaii^  tktf  ia  to  aay,  the  ideas  it  derirci 
bma  the  stndr  of  self,  of  exteraal  natnr^  and  of  zerealed  kaow- 
ledge,  a  matter  of  phTuokigy  ? 

Thai,  again,  the  natural  laws  are  undoubtedly  in  hannonjr  vitk 
tlie  dictates  of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution ;  jet  oae  litde 
£fficBltT  diires  our  amiable  aithosiast  into  a  comer  at  the  aoset 
It  iif  that  *  a  carpenter^  son,  after  tbe  fieah,  and  a  tew  ilEtente 
fishcnnen,  should  have  propounded  a  s^tem  of  religion,  loand  to 
be  so  carious  that  it  mvaHa  truly  a  ligJU  in  darlm^T  7b 
tmlr  rational  solution  to  such  "an  anomaly  in  human  histoiy  and 
experience,**  is  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  Divine  kiniiatibD ;  and 
it  is  in  the  same  war,  we  are  told,  that  Shakspeare,  ]lihon,Wuk' 
ington,  CuTier,  Broussais,  Davy,  and  such  like  men,  wa%  iusinic^ 
tlMlt  is  to  say,  by  IMrine  inspuation.  No  doubt  this  is  the  case; 
and  we  perfectly  agree  in  the  prindple  announced  by  the  great 
hygeist,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  tbe  manner  of  putting  it.  ^ 
inspiration  is  alike  IKvise,  as  the  mind  itself  may  be  sud  to  be 
an  emanation  of  dtrinitr ;  but  there  is  one  inspiration  lor  tbingt 
mundane,  another  for  t^nga  eeleatial;  aaid  if  yon  grant  to  the 
Bedeemer  only  that  amovat  «f  DiYine  iaapmrtMB  which  is  neces* 
aary  to  indite  a  new  code  of  morals,  or  propound  a  new  system  of 
rel^on,  you  place  bim  in  the  same  category  as  Zomaster  or 
Hi^ammad,  as  Shakneare  or  Dr.  Jjunes  WUson. 

But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  water 
cnre  ?  A  ^eat  deal  Hie  water  care  involres  a  new  ayatem  of 
ethu»,  new  principles  of  logic,  and  a  new  code  of  pwowvby* 
THie  man  wjio  sti^ifies  his  senses  by  a  oontinoal  course  ^  jglnt* 
tony  or  drunkenness  is  not  in  a  condition  ta  hear  or  recern 
Scripture  truth.  For  fbe  same  reaaoa  careful  regimen  and 
those  regular  babits  which  are  essential  to  health — Qiat  strict 

•  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Water  Care;  and  Household  Afedictl 
Science:  in  CooversadoDS  on  Physiology,  on  Pathology,  on  tbe  Natare  of 
IMsease,  axtd  oa  T)\«AUaTl,l^^^^x\^i(^Tl..  B,«^a^a,  and  Diet.    Bj  Jamef  WibiA 
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nhscrvatimi  of  the  orpmic  InwB  w}ticli  is  DecennTy  f»r  fhe  ircll- 
goin^  ot"  the  hnnian  macbiDery — arc  »il«o  csweiitial  to  rtie  succcm 
of  the  water  cure. 

Man's  diMBflcs,  in  llie  waajonty  of  cmsea,  tihat  n  to  mr,  where 
there  U  cot  ooutagion  or  other  accideats,  are,  m  long'  ago  pro- 
ponnded  by  the  great  expounder  of  the  natuni]  laws,  the  author 
of  the  *'  C0i»titution  of  Mnn,"  self-inflicttd — the  result  of  a 
■wilful  or  ignorant  lufriiigement  of  the  physiological  liiwo.  Our 
Brcli-|iric8t  of  Malvcm  curries  this  doctrine  eonicwhnt  further; 
for  he  propormtls  that  there  is  nn  analog  between  the  disorders 
of  the*  little  world  of  the  humau  body  aud  tho^e  of  the  cuightter 
world  and  not  less  compUcntcd  fabric  of  human  society.  Erffo,  as 
water  is  tbc  cure  for  the  ditenseB  that  afflict  the  human  body,  so 
is  it  also  the  cure  for  the  diseases  that  afl'ect  the  body  politic. 
Wherever  there  are  perversions  there  must  be  adijqnitte  means 
used.  A  sitr-hath  for  a  pickpocket;  the  sweating  process  for  an 
cxtortiouer  ;  the  oompresses  for  a  truculent  poUticiau  or  au  obdu- 
rate minister.  When  the  body  politic  in  atfected,  douchc-bathSj 
^Dnge-batha,  and  swimroing-tmths  may,  perhap*,  suffice ;  and  we 
have  Divine  autecedeut  to  ahow,  that  in  case  of  universal  per\'cr- 
sion  and  demonLlioation,  creu  a  delngt;  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
It  is  only  a  qric«lion  of  means  adcqnate  to  nn  end,  (or  the  prin- 
ciple, as  fand  down  l^  Dr.  Wilson,  is  that  '•'  neither  the  confusion 
of  human  society,  nor  the  derangements  of  humau  health,  are  on- 
ible  a^Tpointniouts  of  the  Creator,  or  the  inteuded  operation 
hia  love.  Iliey  are  pcrversionB ;  acknowledgi])g  an  analogous 
Origin  and  claiming  an  analogous  cure." 

it  would  be  impossible  to  fullow  out  the  whole  philosophy  of 
this  far-seeking,  widely-acting  remedy.  The  "wHtcr-doctora" 
don't  pretend  to  be  the  first  who  have  placed  their  chief  reliance 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  on  those  [wwers  wLeu  properly  invoked, 
drawn  out,  and  aided;  but  Dr.  James  '^^''ilson  claims  to  be  the 
fir^t  who  has  baaed  and  defends  the  practice  on  tbeiH;  grounds 
theoretically.  He  amerta  that  there  must  nuquefltionably  exist  a 
great  priuciple  of  remedy,  or  law  of  cure,  written  in  all  llie  works 
of  nature,  and  made  clear  in  all  the  way*  of  Providence  :  that  it 
ia  an  inevitable  coiuequoncc  of  the  trne  philosophy  of  the  derange- 
ments of  man's  present  estate,  that  the  causes  of  evit  should 
iuvoU'c,  and  do  invoice,  the  means  of  cure. 

This  fact  having  been  eetablished  beyond  contradiction,  be  goes 
on  to  argue  that  the  whole  problem  of  tlie  cure  of  any  specific 
eril  under  which  mankind  laboura,  is  to  ascertain  tlie  deviating 
power;  tlic  point  of  deviation,  aud  the  causes  of  deviation  ;  aud 
tlien  to  aeck,  by  every  agency  sanctioned  by  acience  aud  by 
fjommon  senae,  to  mnove  thoae  causea,  aud  to  give  the  proper 
direction  or  development  to  the  erring  power. 

The  example)*  given  are  the  iuuudatinii  of  a  town  by  tbc  burst- 
ing of  a  dyke,  the  remedy  being  the  atoppnge  of  the  breach;  aa 
overflow  of  muuous  or  dmnecruua  gai^  Uie  remedy  being  to  mend 
the  pipe ;  vagrancy  and  thieving  among  human  beings,  the  remedy 
"being  to  put  them  in  a  right  course;  and^  hiatly,  a  wUalv  dJAt,<c'>«s.l 
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rendered  unhealthy  hj  bad  dnunt^,  filth, 
bad  habits,  liie  remedy  being  to  subatitate  i 

things. 

HaviDg,  then,  made  out  that  there  ia  an  ex 
the  cause  and  core  of  the  disorders  of  the  ]r 
of  the  body  politic,  or  any  other  disturbed  co 
nisant  to  man,  Dr.  Wilson  joitly  insists,  that 
the  organic  powers  prodnces  disease,  the  pn 
Same  powers  must,  therefore,  briug  the  remed 
boast  of  the  water  cure  that  it  pre-eminently 
upon  the  exclusive  curative  agency  of  nature- 
powers — and  the  whole  bent  of  the  means  ai 
command  of  the  water-doctor,  goes  to  eialt  1 
rid  thern  of  all  impediments  to  their  full  and 
is  it  tlse  only  enlightened,  the  only  natural,  tt 
only  philosophical  mode  of  treatment. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Dr.  "Wilson 
these  principles.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Terr  amusir 
well  aa  a  very  practical  and  phQosophic  work. 
be  seen  by  wbat  we  have  said,  treat  of  watei 
bi'iices  almost  every  topic  directly  or  indirect! 
great  subject  in  hand ;  it  seems  as  if  health 
ceptions,  and  facility  in  expressing  them,  reii 
tbe  autlior,  and  that  he  is  a  great  living  exam] 
to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  observance  of  the  i 
that,  through  the  water  cure,  or  any  other  re 
Tiiluable  doctrines  were  more  and  more  univ 
the  world  I 


SUDDEN  DEATH.* 

A  rERT  curious  and  suggestive  book.  Ace 
vilk,  n  vast  number  of  sudden  deaths  occur  v. 
come  under  the  category  of  apoplexy,  paraly 
or  any  fttmiliar  or  known  form  of  disease ;  i 
age,  but  at  all  times  of  life,  as  is  distinctly  a1 
ing  chiHpter  on  the  statistics  of  death,  evident 
labour  :ind  research.  Sudden  deaths,  he  tel 
those  sts.tistical  investigations,  are  much  moi 
thc-y  used  to  be ;  and,  after  an  interesting  dets 
he  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of — what  is  e 
discussion  of  so  nice  a  point  is,  however,  too 
general  reader;  at  least,  it  will  not  admit  of 
out  njuch  technical  language,  so  we  must  reff 
point  to  Dr.  Granville's  volume,  premising  thi 
by  a  second^  in  which  the  causes  of  sudden  d 
oY  a[K>plexy  and  paralysis,  and  the  treatmei 
thci^c  formidable  disorders,  are  to  be  duly  coi 
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